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PREFACE. 


Of the merits of Buchanan’s History of Scotland, as a literary composition, 
lliere lias lon^ been but one opinion aiuong the learned. That accomplished judge, 
TnuANUS, who was nearly his conieinporary, says — “Buchanan, m his old age, b(‘gan to 
write the history of his own countiy ; and although, according to the genius of Ins nation, he 
sonietinics inveighs against crowned heads with severity, yet the work is written with so 
much purity, s])n*it, and judgment, that it does not appear to be the production of a man 
who had jiassed all his days in llui dust of a school, but of one that had been through his 
whole life coi^versant in the most impoilant aftairs of slate. Such was the greatness of his 
miinl, and the fclieity of his ecnlus that the mejinness of his condition and fortune Inis 
not hindered iiim from forming correct sentiments of things of the utmost moment, or 
from expressing himself concerning them viith the greatest judgment.” 

The 110 less rmdite and acute critic Lr Clerc observes, lliat “the style of Buchanan is 
fine and pine, aii l the historian apjicars every where to speak the truth as far as it wms known 
to him.” Again, tin* same author says, “Buchanan Inis united the brevity of Sallust to 
lilt' ‘‘Icgance and perspicuity of Livy; for these were the two aullioi’s that he cliose priii- 
cipall) to follow : and 1 do not believe that any modem writer hath belter succeeded m 
imilaiiiig the liisturians of aiitujuity.” 

Bis’nop Ihinun remaiks, that “ in the writings of Buchanan there appears, not only 
all th(' beauty and grace of the Latin tongue, but a vigour of mind and quickness of 
thought, far beyond Jlembo or the other Italians, who at that time allected to rnvivc the 
]iunty of the Uomau style.— lie is justly reckoned tlie greatest and best of our modem 
auiiiors,” 

To those testimonies it is sufficient to add that of a man who was ncithei; partial to 
Seulland, nor to the principles of Buchanan. Dr. Johnson, in his Journey to the 
WesU'ni Islands, says, “At an hour somewhat late we came to St. Andrew’s, a city once 
archiepiscopal; where tliat university still sub^sts, in whicli philosophy was taught by 
Buclianaii, whoso namo has ;ls fair a claim to immortality as can be conferred by modern 
LatiiiOy, and perhaps a fairer than tlie instability of vernacular languages admits,” 

Till* History of Scotland was the last performance of lliis gi’eat scholar, wlw, with it, 
ended his life, in the year when the first edition appeared at Edinburgh, m a folio 
\olunio, under this title, “Uerum Seoticarum llistoria,” From that time the work 
ri'Miuiued, oa account of its fri'c sentiments and strong facts, locked up intiio language iu 
whii li It was written, till the first year of the Revolution, wiien an English version, appa- 
iTiiily by authority of government, was published at Loudon, in one volume, folio. 

In this stale it remained till 1721, when Mr. William Bond was employed by the 
booksellers to revise the work for a new edition, m two octavo volumes. But though that 
g(*utlt‘man prof(*ssed to have corrected the translation by the original, it is evident on com- 
parison that he did this ^CIy slightly, for the numerous errors which disfigured the folio 
were sufl'eri'd by him to jiass unamended, and lliey have been servilely copied in all Uie 
succeeding editions. 

In pre])aring the history^ again for publication, the present Editor has compared the version 
throughout, with the Latin copy printed at Edinburgh in 1700; and also with the complete 
impression of Buchanans works, in two vols. folio, in 171o, of which the learned Thomas 
Bnddiman was the siiperintendanl. No Continuation of the History, however, has 
hitherto been given in any edition. Tliat now ofliemd, it is presumed, will not be found un- 
worthy, at least in respect to accuracy and impartiality, of a connexion with the standard 
performance to which it is appended. 
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EPISTLE DEDICATORY 


JAMES THE SIXTH, KING OF SCOTLAND. 


On returning to my native country, after an absence of twenty-four 
years, I desired nothin;; more than to review my papers, which were dis- 
persed and many ways injured by the iniquity of the times: for T found, tliat 
by the over-ofSciousness of my friends, to precipitate the publication of what 
was yet unfit to see the light, and the excessive liberty which transcribers 
take to censure the works of other men, they had altered many things, and 
cornjpted otliers, according to their several humours. 

But whilst I was endeavouring to remedy these disorders, the sudden and 
unexpected solicitations of my friends broke up my measures ; all of tliem, 
as if they had cons[)ired together, exhorting me to lay aside things of less 
weight, that lather delight the car than instruct the mind, and apply myself 
to write the history of our nation, as a subject not only suitable to my age, 
and suflficient to answer the expectation of my countrymen ; but deserving 
great commendation, and most likely to preserve one’s mcmoiy to succeeding 
ages. Amongst other reasons, which I omit, tliey added, that tliough Bri- 
tain be the most famous island in the world, and (!very part of its history 
contain most remarkable things ; yet scarce one was to be found in any age, 
who durst attempt so great a work, or if he did, was able to accomplish it. 

Neither was it the least inducement to tins undertaking, that I hoped my 
pains herein would not be unsuitable, nor unacceptable, to your Majesty. 
For I thought it would be extremely wrong if you, Sir, who in your tender 
years have read the histories of all nations, and retain very many of them in 
your memory, should be a stranger at home. Besides, an incurable distem- 
per having made me unfit to discharge, in j)er.snn, the care of your instruc- 
tion committed to me, I thought that sort of writing which lends to the 
information of the mind, would best supply the want of my attendance ; 
and therefore resolved to send your Majesty faithful counsellors from 
history, that you might make use of their advice in your deliberations, and 
imitate their virtue in your actions. For there are amongst your royal 
ancestors men excellent in every respect, of whom jrrj.stciuy vvill never be 
ashamed: and, to omit others, your Majesty will hardly find in history, any 
hero worthy to be compared with our royal David. And it the divine 
goodness was so liberal to him in those most calamitous and wicked times, 
we may with reason hope that your Majesty will be, as the prophet says, 
“ a pattern of all those excellencies which mothers dpire in their chddrcn 
when diey give them their best wishes,” and that this government, which 
seems to be hunied on to ruin and destruction, may be supjwrlcd till the 
time shall come, when all sublunary things, having finished the course 
appointed them by God’s eternal decree, shall reach their destined period. 

George Buchanan. 


Edinburgh, August 'nth. 



THE 


LIFE OF GEORGE BUCHANAN. 


(^said to be written by Ihmsolf, two Years before hiS Death.) 


( iroTir.r Brcii anan was born in tlio shire of Lennox, (commonly called the sheriffdom 
of Diiml):irton,) in Scotland, situated near the river or wfiter of Blane, in the year of our 
Lord 1 o0(), aljout the bet^inning of Febmaiy. The place of liLs birth was Killairn, a 
country town, and his family was ratlier ancient tlian ricln Ilis father died of the stone, 
in lh(‘ tlower of his agi*, vvlulst his grandfatiier was yet alive, by whose extravagance, the 
family, aln*ady low, was now almost reduced to the extrtimity of want. Yet such was 
the frugal care of his mother Agnes lleriol, that slic brought up five sons and lliree 
daughlei*s to men and women s estate. Of the five sons, George was one. His uncle, James 
I feriol, perceiving his forwm*dncss in their own country schools, took him from thence, 
and sent him in 1.V20 to Paris. There he applied himself to his studies, and especially 
to poetry ; partly through a natural genius that way, and partly out of necessity, because 
it was the only method of Itnirning pro])ouiided to him in his youtli. Before he liad been 
thci’c' two y('ars, his uucle died, and lie himself fell dangerously sick ; insomuch that being 
in extreme want, he was forced to return to his friends. AfUir remaining at home about 
a y(*ar to recover his healtli, lie went into the army of rn^ich auxiliaries* then newly 
arrived in Scotland, to leam tlie military art ; but that expedition proving ftiiitless, and 
those forces being reduced, by the deep snows of a very severe winter, he relapsed into 
such an illness as confined him all that season to his bed. Early in llie spring be w'as 
sent to St. Andrew’s, to attend the lectures of John Major; who, though very old, read 
logic, or ratJier sophistiy, in that university. The* next summer he accompanied him into 
I'ranco; and there fell into the troubles of the Lutlicraiis, which sect tlien began to 
increase. After stmggling willi the ditticullies of fortune almost two years, he was at 
last admitted into the College of St. Ikrbe, where he was jirofessor of grammar near 
three years. During this time, Gilbert Kenney, earl of Cassilis, a young Scottish noble- 
man, being much pleased w ith his genius and discouree, entertained him for five years, 
and brought him back with him to lus native land. 

Afterwards, wlien he intended to return to Paiis to his old studies, he was detained by 
tlie king, and made tutor to James Murray, his natural son. In the mean time, an elegy, 
written by liim at Ids lcism*e, came into the hands of tlie Fnmciscans. In tins piece he 
repmsents himself fis solicited m a dream, by St. Francis, to enter into his order; but tlie 

! )oem contained one or two passages which reflected so very severely on the ghostly 
athers, lliat, notwithstanding tlieir profession of meekness and humility, tlicy took tlie 
matter more heinously than men who had obtained such a reputation for piety among the 
vulgar ought to have done upon so small an occasion. Having no just pounds for their 
unbounded fury, they attacked him upon tlie article of religion; wldch was their common 
way of harassing tliose to whom tliey bore ill will. Thus, whilst tliey indulged their 
impotent malice, they made him, who was not well affected to them before, a greater 
enemy to their licentiousness, and rendered him more inclinable to the Lutlieran persua- 
sion. In the mean time, the king, with his consort Magdalen, came from France, not 
without exciting alarm among the cleigy ; who were afraid that the royal lady, having 
been bred up under her aunt tlie queen of Navarre, would attempt some innovation in 
religion. But this fear vanished at her death, whicli happened shortly after. 
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Next there arose jealousies at court, about some of the nobility, who wore thought to 
have conspired against the king ; and liis majesty, convinced of tlie treachery of the 
Franciscans, coininanded Buchanan, without knowing of the diffei’ence between him and 
that order, to write a satire upon tliem. Buchanan was loath to offend either; and there- 
fore, though he wrote a poem, it was but a short one, and such as might admit of a 
doubtful interpretation. In this he satisfied neither party : not the king, who would have 
had a sharp mid stinging invective ; nor the fathers, who looked on it as a capital olicnee, 
to have any thing said of them but what was honourable. Upon receiving a second com- 
mand, to write more pungcntly against them, lie began tliat production whieii bears the 
title of “Tlic Franciscan,” and gave it to lh(» king. But shortly after, being made 
acquainted by his friends at court, that cardinal Bi*aton sought his life, and had oHered 
the king a sum of money as a price for his head, he es(*aj)*d out of prison, and fled to 
England. But there things wqtv in such an uncertainty, that on the very same day, and 
almost in one and the same fire, the men of both parties (as wtII Protestants as I’ajiists) 
were burnt ; Homy VITT. in his old age, being more inti'nl on his own security, than the 
purity or reformation ol' ndigioii. This instability of affairs in England, seconded by his 
ancient acquaintance with die French, and the courtesy natural to llicin, drew him again 
into that kingdom. 

On coming to Paris, he found cardinal Beaton, his bitter enemy, ambassador there ; 
to withdraw himself from whose fury, at the invitation of Andrew Go^■ea, ho w^nt to 
Bourdcaux. There he taught Ihrc'e y('ars in the schools which wu^re cn‘ctod at the public 
expense. During that time he composiid four tragedies, wdiich wt*ro afteiwards occasion- 
ally published: but the one written fii*st, called the Baptist, was printed last, and next 
the Medea from Ennpidcs. He WTote lluan in coTn]iliance with IIk; (‘ustom of the 
school, to have a play once a year, that the acting of it might wean the Frencli youth 
from allegories, to wbicli they had taken a false taste, and bring them back as mueli as 
possible to a just imitation of the ancients. This afliiir suceiMKling, even aliiiosl beyond 
his hope, he took more} pains in compiling the oilier two tragedies, called Jephthe and 
Alcestes; because he thought they wxmld be more severely criticized by the learneil. 
While tlius engaged, ho was not wholly free from trouble, being harassed between the 
mcnac(‘S of the cardinal on the one side*, and of the J'Vanciscans on the other. The 
former wrote let^iTs to the archbishop of Bourdcaux, to ajiprehcnd him ; but, providen- 
tially, those epistles fi ll into tlu; hands of BuchanaTi’s best friimds ; and soon after, the 
death of the king of Scots, and llie plague which then raged over all Aqiiilaino, dispelled 
that fear. 

Tn the mean time, an express came to Gov«*a from the king of Portugal, commanding 
him to return, and bring witli him some men, learned in the Gr(‘t‘k and Latin tongues; 
that they might teaeh the liberal arts, :md especially the ])riiieiples of llie Aristotelian 
pbilospliy, ill those schools which lie was then huihling with great care and t*xpi‘nse. 
Buchanan, on being applied to, readily consented to go for one; the rathiT heeau'^e, 
seeing that all tlic ri'st of l-'unqie was either .actually i ngaged in war, or upon the jioinl 
of being so, lie thought tJial comer of the world would jirohahly h(‘ tlie most free from 
tumults and combustions : ln‘sides which, he w^ould have for his eompamoiis in tlie 
journey, not strangers, hut aequaiiilancc and familiar friends. Many of them had been liis 
intimates for several years, ami are well known to the worhl by thtdr learned works, as 
Nicholas Grouchy, William (Jarent, James Tevms, and Elias \hiiet. This was the n^ason 
that he not only consented to make one of their sociely, but also ]jorMiad(‘d lii.'i hrollua' 
Patrick to do the same. And indeed th(» matter sueeecded very widl at first, but in tlie 
midst of the conc(‘m, Andrew (iovea was taken away from them by a sudden death, 
which proved very prejudicial to his comyiaiiions. lor, after his decease, their enemies, 
who had hitherto endeavoured to ensnare them by tn^aelu'ry, ran violently uj)on them as 
it were w'ith open mouth ; and their agents and instruments being cc|ually inimical to the 
accused, they laid hold of three of them, and put them in prison; whence, after a long 
and loathsome confinement, they were called out to give tlicir answers; and, after many 
bitter taunts, w^ere remanded ; but no one appeared in court against llu'in. * As for 
Buchanan, they insulted liim bitterly on account of his being a stranger ; and knowing 
also that he had very few friends in that conntiy, who w'ould either rejoice in his pros- 
jierity, sympathize with his grief, or revenge his wrongs. The crime laid to liis chai-ge, 
w as the potim he wrote against the Francisc*ans ; of wliich he had himself, before he went 
from France, taken care to give an account to the king of Portugal ; neither did his 
accusers perfectly know what it was; as the only copy eve,r delivered was to the king of 
Scots, by whose command it was written. They farther objected his eating of flesh in 
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Lent ; though tliere is not a man in all Spain, wlio does not use the same liberty. But 
tlw worst was, he had given some sly blows to tlie monks, which, however, nobody but a 
monk himself could well except against. 

Moreover, they were grievously offended, because in a familiar discourse with some 
young Portuguese gentlemen, upon mention made of the Eucharist, he had said that, in 
his judgment, Austin was more inclinable to the Lutheran party tlian to the church of 
Rome. Some years afterwards, it ai)peared that tw^o other persons, John Tolpin, a 
Norman, and Jolin Ferrerius, a Genoese, had witnessed against him, their liaving heard, 
from many who were worthy of belief, tlrat Buchanan was not oilliodox as to tlic Roman 
faith and religion. 

But to return : After the inquisitors had wearied themselves and him for almost half a 
year, at last, that they might not seem to have without cause vexed a man of some name 
and note in the world, tliey shut him up in a monasteiy for some montlis, there to be 
more exactly disciidined and instructed by the monks, who, to give them Uicir due, 
tliough very ignorant in all matters of religion, were men othemise neither bad in llicir 
morals, nor rude in tlicir behaviour. 

Tliis was tlie time he took to translate tlie principal of David’s psalms into Latin verse. 
At longtli lie wiLs set at liberty ; and, on appl 3 diig for a pass, and accommodatuins from 
the crown, return into France, the king desired him to stay, at the same timt* allotting 
him a little sum for daily necessaries and expenses, till some better provision might be 
made for his subsistence. But being tired out witli delay and uiicc^rtainty, he emlivriced 
the ojipoilnnity of taking bis passage in a sliip then at lasbon, and bound for England, 
lie made, however, no long stay in that countiy, though fair offers were made him ; fcrr 
he saw that all things were in disorder under a very young king ; the nobles at variance 
one witli another, and tlu‘ minds of the commons in a ferment, on account of their civil 
combustions. Upon this he returned into France, and as this was about the time when Uie 
siege of Metz was raiscil, he was importuned by his friends to write a poem concerning 
that event. He complied, tliough somewhat unwillingly, because he was loath to inleiferc 
with s('ver«il of his acquaiiilance, and especially vsnth Melin de Saint Gclais, who had 
composed a learned and elegant jioem on tliat subject. From thence he was called over 
into Italy, by Charles dc Cosse, imu’shal de Brissae, who then governed with credit tlie 
(Tallician and Ligurian territories about the Po. lltJ lived with him and his son Tinioleon, 
either in Italy or in J'raiice, till 1500, being tlie space of five years; the greatest part 
of which period he sjient in the study of the lioly scriptures, tliat so lie might be able to 
form a more exact judgment of the controversies in religion, which employed the thouglits, 
and took up the time, of most men in those days. . Tiiose dis]aites being a Htlie silenced 
in Scotland, when that kingdom was freed from the tyranny of tlie Guises of France ; he 
returned thither, and became a member of the reformed church. 

Some of his writings, in former times, being as it were redeemed from shipwreck, wertj 
by him collected and jiublishcd ; the rest, wliich are still scattered up and down in tlie 
hands of his friends, he commits to the disposal of Providence. 

Being at this time in the seventy-fourtli year of his age, he still attends the education 
of James VI. king of Scotliuid, to whom he was appointed tutor in the year 15GG, and 
now, quite broken witli the infirmities of old age, he longs for the desired haven of liis 
rest. 


Tlius far runs the narrative said to have been written by Buchanan ; but in reality the 
jiroduction of Patrick Young ; to which account it is necessary that some particulai*s 
should be added. 

In 1561 our aullior returned to Scotland, and, though an avowed Protestant, he was 
admitted at court, where he assisted the unfortunate Mary in her studies. The piuliament 
also ap])oiiited him one of the visitors of the miivcrsities ; and tlie General Assembly 
employed him to revise the ^‘Book of Discipline.’' In 1564 tlie queen settled upon him 
a pension of five hundred pounds, Scotch ; which favour he repaid, by writing a libel 
entitled Detectio Maria* Uegina .” About the year 1506 he w'as made the principal of 
St. Leonard’s College, at St. Andrew’s, where for some time he taught moral philosophy; 
but in 1567 he was cliosen moderator to the General Assembly of tin? church of Scotland. 
He was now closely connected with his former ])upil, die earl of Muiray, whom he 
accompanied to England ; and while there he gained the particular favour of queen 
Elizabctli, by writing some encomiastic verses on her majesty, for which slie iwardod 
him widi scveiiil presents^ and a regular pension of one hundied pounds sterling a year. 
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In 1570 Buchanan susUuikhI a groat loss by the assassination of his patron Murray: not- 
wiilistanding which, ho still continued to be employed at corn!, and was actually appointed 
one of the members of the privy council, with the title of pAvy seal. He was also en- 
trusted with the education of the young king, towards whom he never shewed much 
nvspect or lenity. One day, the little monarch being ratlier noisy at play, was told to be 
quiet. The youth, however, disregarded the injunction, and continued his ^ort, on which 
the tutor said, that if he did not cease he should have a good whipping. The royal pupil 
briskly replied, he should be glad to see who would bell tlie cat; alluding to the well- 
known fable of Alsop. Buchanan upon this tlirew away his book in a passion, and, 
snatching up the boy, gave him a severe flagellation. Tlie countess of Mar, who was in 
an adjoining room, hearing the king cry, ran in, and inquired what was the matter. He 
told her that the master had wliipp^ liim ; upon which, turning to Buchanan, he asked 
him how he dared to lift his hand against the Lord’s anointed ? He answered, Madam, 
I have whipped his backside, and you may kiss it if you please." 

In 1579, Buchanan published his famous political dialogue, Jure Regni apud 
Scotos," which he dedicated to king James. This performance was followed ;n 1582 by 
his great work entitulcd ^‘Remm Scoticarum liistoria;" of which the following is a 
translation.— Buchanan, who had spent the last twelve or thirteen years of his life upon 
this History, just saw its appearance from the press, and died at Edinburgh December 
the 5th, the same year. It is said that when upon his death-bed he was told how much 
the king was offended with his two publications on the Government and History of 
Scotland, he coolly replied, he was not much concerned about it, as he w;is 
shortly going to a place where there were few kings." We are also told, that wlion he 
was dying he called for his scrvfmt, and asked him how much money there was in the 
house; and finding that it was very little, he ordered it to be given to tlie j)oor. The 
domestic, upon tliis, asked, Who would be at tlie charge of buiynng him ?" Buchanan 
replied, ^‘tliat he was indifferent about that; for if he were dead, and they would not 
biuy him, they might let him lie where he was, or tlu-ow his corpse where tliey pknised." 
lie was accordingly buried at the expense of the city of Edinburgh ; but in tlie common 
cemetery, without either pomp or monument. 

During tlie residence of our author at Bourdeaux, he was employed in the education 
of Micliael Montaigne, who, in his Essays, says, George Buchanan the great poet of 
Scotland, and Marcus Antonius Muretus, the he&i orator of his time, were among tlie 
number of my domestic tutors. Buchanan, when I saw him afterwards in the retinue of 
the Mai-echal de Brissac, told me tliat he was about to write a Treatise on the Education 
of Children,' and that he would take the model of it from mine." 

Tlie story just related of Buchanan’s beliaviour in his last moments, though characteristic 
enough of the man, appears somewhat doubtful, and to be nothing more Ilian a transfer to 
liim of tlic saying of Demonax, a cynic' philosopher of antiquity. When the friends of 
the djnng sage asked him how he would be buried, he replied, “ 0 give yoin-selvcs no 
manntjr of ti-oublc about that, for if you let my body remain where it is, the effluvia will 
provide an interment." 

The countenance of Buchanan, tliough strongly expressive, was austere; and his 
manners corresponded witli his appearance. In regard to his person, he was slovenly to 
an extreme ; and he seems to liave affected a philosophical contempt of dress. 

Sir James Melvill, who was of the opposite party to him, and therefore ciuinot be suppos(‘d 
to be partial in his favour, tells us, that Buchanan ^^was a Stoic philosopher, who looked 
not far before him ; a man of notalde endowments for his learning and knowleelgc in 
Latin poesy, much honoured in other countries, pleasant in conversation, rchc^arsing, at 
all occasions, moralities, sliort and instructive, whereof he had abundance, and inventing 
wheie he wanted. lie was also religious, but was easily abusf?d ; and so facile, that ho 
was led by eveiy company that he haunted ; which made him factious in his old clays, 
for he spoke and wrote as those who were about liim informed him ; for he was become 
careless, following, in many things, the vulgar opinion; as he was naturally popular, and 
extremely revengeful against any man who had offended him ; which was his greatest 
fault." 
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II KN I first (IHornniud 1o rroort! llic acliiovomenls of out 
atic(\stois, olmI, afD^* puif.iniC tlu'io from Y<)iti fablos, to 
rcsrui! tloMii from ol»li\ioii; J tlioii^ht it coiuiiirivc t(» iny 
purpose to tr;ir<' from tlic >or^ be^inniritc^ as nuioli as 
ciistaticr of lime and tlio deficiency of literary moniiiuents 
would permit, the situation of the countries, the iiatuie 
of the soil and air, tlie ancient names and manners, and 
the origin <if tiie lirst inha!>itnnts of the islands called of old, liKiTAXY ; 
which are (‘xtended hetwetm Spain and Cennany, in a long^ tiact of land 
near the coast of J^’ianee. As Albion and Jteland, two of these, far exceed 
the others in extent; theo-foie, of them I shall st>e{ik first; and afterwards, 
as convonieney ser\es, dcserilic the site, and explain the names, of the rest. 
The fust in magnitude is Albion; wiiicli now^ alone retains the name of 
Jiritain^ that tunncrly was common to them all. C-oncernin;*' ils^lent^th and 
br<‘adth, other writers a;croe with Ca'sar ; namely, that from north to south 
it is HOD miles Ion;; ; and that in the widest pait, wliich, as some think, is 
whme it looks towards France, or, ae«^’oidin;;' to otln rs, from St David's 
head to Yarmouth, it is almost 20tl miles, b'lom tiuiice it nanows by 
de^erces, till w(‘ come to the boideis of SeoMand. Tlie Itoinans, who as >e( 
knew not the extiemities of the island, believed it to bv: trian^rulai ; but when 
their know led, extended farllier, they found, that, lieyoml Adrian’s wall, it 
gradually became bioader, and ran out far to the eastward. Tliis,' in b!j< l, 
corirernini;: its dinuoi.sions. 

'Mie cliinafe is nioie temperate than that of Franci*, as Ciesar nMirnis ; but 
that of Ireland is still milder. The aii, which is siddom scieiic*, is eommonly 
Darkened with thiek mists; hut the winters ate mild enonph, and rather 
rainy than snowy. The ;» round biin^^s forili corn plentifully ; and produceth, 
besides, all sorts of metals. It is also fruitful in lirtu ds of eatlle. They who 
inhabit the more remote and cold parts of the island, cal bri ad made* of (»ai“ 
meal, and drink a vinous or stroii»: licptor extracted fnmi daiua;ced com ; 
Ihou^^h some boil wlKjy, ami keep it in ho^shi'ads several morillis nndei 
li^routid, which last is counted by ninny, not only a wdiolesome, but a pleasant 
bevernf^e. There was no controversy concernint:: the name of Jlntain amomi 
the aneients, except Ihal the (Iieeks called it iinhtvio, ami the Latin.>, 
Hritunin, Other nations used these names indinereiitly , as they saw lit. 
Lately, however, some men liave started up, not so desiioiis of truth as of 
contention, who hopi'd to make thmnselves famous, by opposing: ])erson.s of 
the {greatest cmineiiee ; inia;;ining: that Ihcreliy they must needs obtain a 
{Creat opinion of learning: amon;;st the vulj^ar, for darin;: to enter the lists 
against, and to combat wfilli, all aniit|uity ; and though the dispute was about 
a thing of no conse<|uenee^ yet, because it euneerned the imine of their conn- 
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try, they thought it worth contending for with all their might, as if the ancieiU 
glory of the nation were at stake. They say, that th(\se three ancient names 
of the island have their several assertors, Priuffniiuj Prylmuia, and Brittumia. 
Llliwyd^ contends most strenuously for Prudania; Thomas Elyot, a British 
knight, Un PryUmvia, but very modestly; while almost all others adhere to the 
name of Britain. 

Llhw^yd,in defence of what he asserts for Prudania^ useth the authority of an 
old paper fragment, which nnthinghut moiildiness,and length of timchaveinade 
sacred with him. Though he ceuiits this proof tirm enough of itself, yet he 
strengthens it by etymology, the verses of the old Bards, tlie c*ounlry diah^et, and 
the rust of antitjuity. But, in the first place, 1 would ask, whence came that 
fragment, on which he lays the stress and weight of his cause ? when and by 
whom was it written ? or what sajs it iu support of his assertion? Though 
the place, time, and author, arc ail uncertain, }et he deduct'S the antiquity 
of the manuscript from that very obscurity. An excellent proof this, where 
the certainty, credit, and aulhorit} of the lesliinony nmsl depend on igno- 
rance ; and that which is made use of to explain the inalier in controversy, 
hath more intricacy and weakness in it, than the cause which it is bioiJi»ht to 
defend. Who is the witness in this case? T know not, says Llhw'}M. What 
is it tlial he oIVits for evidence ? 1 know not that neither, he replies ; hut this I 
have heard, that in the fragment it is called Prudania. Hut, what is this l*ru- 
dania? is it a mountain, or a ii\cr ? a village, or a town ? a man, or a woman ? 
“ Here 1 am again at a loss, (says he,) 1 do not know,'* hut I conjecture that 
Britain is , signified by the name. Well, then, let Pradnnia signify Britain; 
still what doth this fragment make for 30 U? 1 would ask this question, 
Whether it atlirins Prndania to be the true name of the island, or doth not 
rather upbraid their ignorance who ascribe that false nanu* to it ? Here, too, 
I am perplexed (sa}s LIhw 3 d ;) hut this I am certain of, that it has the sound 
of a British word ; and the force of the British language dolli also appear, 
even in its very etymology; for Prndania is as it were Piutleania, that ^is. 

* excellent beauty,* from Pryd^ signifying form, and cam, while, the aspiTity of 
the word being somewhat molliticd. But for that reason it should be called 
Prudcainia, not Prudania ; which word the Bards do pronounce Pruda, in their 
country-speech. I shall not here observe how Itivial, deceitful, and often- 
times ridiculous, this inquiry after the original of words is, 1 pass )>> Varro, 
and other learned men, who have been frequently laughed at upon this 
account. 1 omit also the whole Cratylus of Plato; and will only afliim before 
impartial judges, that a man may ;nore easily prove, the word Cainbri to 
be derived from Canis and Brutum, a dog and a brute, than you shall per- 
suade me that Prudania comes from Prudcainia. For according to this 
fashion you may form derivations from any thing as you please. And, 
indeed, Llliwyd himself shews, what little coidideiiee he puts iu his own 
proofs, vVlien he calls the Bards to bis aid ; a lace of men, 1 allow to he very 
ancient, but of whom antiquity alfirms that they eornniitted nothiugto writing. 
Of these, however, I shall speak more elscwliere. 

Let us now come to the last refuge of Llliwyd : Ciosar, says he, being the 
first who mentioned the name of this island in Latin, called it Britain ; and 
almost all Latin writers having trod in liis steps, did not change tlie appel- 
lation. Here Llliwyd is guilty of a notorious falsehood, in saying that Ca'sar 
was the first of the Latins who called it Britain ; for, before Ceesar w as born. 


* Humphrey Llliwyd, Llhuyd, or Lloyd, was a native of the county of Deiihigh in North 
■\Valus, and educated at llra/.eii'-nose College, Oxtord, wlu-ie he studied pin .sir, but it is 
unrertaln whether he c\er ^iractised in tiiat lino. He dt voted himself chieily to anti- 
quarian pursuits, and died in liis native country, about L'^70, Tl»c work on wliirh Buchanan 
animadverts with such unmerciful severity, was ]nitite(l at Cologne, in 1.572, with tins title, 

** Commentarioli Orilanniem, Dcscriptioriis Fraguieiitum u new edition of it was publislied 
ill London in 1731. 

Sir Thomas LIyot was born in SufToik, and bred at Oxford, after which, lie became a 
favourite with Henry VUI, who employed him in several embassies, particularly to the em- 
ppior Charles V. He died in 1/545. The work to whirli Buchanan alludes, is entitled, ** Do 
Rebus iMtinoy,dMlilius Anglha:.” 
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J^icretius mentions the name of Britain; as Aristotle did amonn^st the 
Greeks, long before him ; and Propertius, not long after him, when he saitb, 

Cogo7' st in tabula pU (o&‘ ediscerc mundos, 

** Our force of ait in maps the globe descries, 

“ Where painted nations meet our wondering eyes.’* 

This shews, lliat, in his age, maps or representations of the world made 
part of the furniture of houses. Now 1 would ask, do you think that Caesar, 
who was so w'cll skilled in all sorts of learning, never saw or read a descrip- 
tion of the world t Oi, can you be persuaded, that Britain alone, the great- 
est island in the universe, and then so famous both in the Latin and Greek 
monuments, was omitted in those maps? or, do you believe, that Cicsar, who 
was so imjuisilivc about the allairs of liiitain, as to inquire what men 
inhabited that country then, and before his time ; what plants and animals grew, 
or were bred therein ; and what w'erc the laws and customs of the couniry ; 
do you, 1 say, believe, that he, who was so sulieilous about those things, 
would neglect the name of the whole island ? or, that he, who, with so great 
faithfulness and diligence, gave right names to the cities of the Gauls, would 
deprives the Britons of their ancient glory I Upon the whole, I see no reason 
w hy Llhwyd should think that the old name of the island was Prudania, upon 
w hich he values liimself so much, unless woicls may contract authority from 
the rust of a worm-eaten paper. This is all 1 have to say to Llhwyd at pre- 
sent, who, by private witnesses, and his own dreams, hath thought fit to 
oppose himself against the opinion of all the learned men that now are, or 
ever have been, in the world. 

As for Kly<»t, my task will be easier with him. He, being induced not 
Old} by piohaldc conjectures, but also by sonic authors, and tliose not 
obscure, thinks that the island was sometimes called Prylaneia, lie judged 
it not impiohaldc, that an island abounding with plenty of all things, not 
onl} fur the necessities, hut the ornaments of life, should be so denominated. 
ill this ease, if we should weigh the reason of names, Sicily would rather 
deserve the title of Pr}tarj(Ma, and some other islands also; which as far 
exceed Britain in fruitfulness, as they fall short ot it in extent. Besides, in 
those authors, by whos(? testimony the name Prytaneia is eoidirmed, it easily 
appears that the orthography is vitiated. As for Stephens, tltpre is the 
highest inconstanc} in him. Under the word Albion, he says, professing to 
follow IMartian, that it is the island of Brettaiu, but under the words Juvernia 
and Juverna, he writes Vuvtaniea. Elshwherc, says he, in the ocean are the 
Brettisli islands, whose inhabitants arc called Brettains, but that Martian 
and Ptolemy, in these words, make P the first Idler. If any one compare 
the places, without doubt he will find, that the writing is corrupted, and that 
8te[)hens himself was of opinion, that Brctania ought to have B for the first 
letter, and a reduplicate T in the middle. 

(if this, El}ot, 1 believe, was not ignorant, and therefore, being content 
to iioiice, as much as w'as needful, what things men, greedy of praise, will 
bring together for the ostentation of their learning, he leaves the matter in 
dispute entirely to tbcjudgmeiil of the reader. But Llhwyd, that you may 
know his disposition more fully, of the three names of this large island, 
approves that most which hath the fewest assertors, viz. Prudania ; and next 
to that he commends Prytaneia. But Britannia, which name, according 
to Pliny, grew famous through all nations, and was celebrated both in Greek 
and Latin monuments, he rejects altogether, as corrupted in tract of time, 
and fixed by Julius Ca sar ; wlioin be falsely asserts to have first mentioned 
that appellative in Lalui, and thereby drew others into the same error. 
But I can prove the antiquity of the word Britannia, by many clear and 
ample testimonies, if this were the matter in dispute ; and shew that it was 
not corrupted by C-cCsar, but delivered down to us, pure from hand to hand, 
by our ancestors, except that the ancients were wont to write it with a 
reduplicate. Whence it was, as I suppose, that Lucretius made the first 
syllable of the word long, in verse; but now th.e Latins lea\e out one T, 
wbiuh, however, is still retained in the word Biitlo. The Greeks, who write 
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JJreltania, come nearest to the pronunciation of Ijie counlrj -speech, which 
iJie Unions themselves, and all their ncighhours, still rclniri. r or the neigh- 
hourinp (thuIs call all Jiritish wotaen lirrllic; and liretlcr, wiili tliCfn, is 10 
speak Jiritlsli: and a promontory in (laseony isS comnn>nly called Cape 
ISreloii; and both sorts of Scots, that is, the? Albians and the liibcniiaiis, 
speak so too ; only with this dillcrcnce, that they who delight in the (teimaii 
<lialect, soiuctimcs use the transjmsition of letters, and pronounce Berton for 
lirctoii. JJut l)ion}sius Afer in this verse, 

*QKtavti Kt^x^rai fUioc* ti^Oa Bpfravoi, 

iiientionini^ the “Bretanes as inhabiting near the cold surges of the ocean,’' 
liatli used a poetical license in leaving one r out of the word Bfitrurnt, as he 
hath also done in the elision of the letter p in ^a^tarni for Sapparai. Here the 
consent of so many nations, almost from llu'ir originals, both among them- 
selves, and with the ancients, as well Greeks as Latins, will liave greater 
wi'iglit With me, than all the riihbish LIhwyd has raked out of the dunghill, 
and that whieh is good for nothing but to be laiigbed at, and to disparage 
the eoliector. Let liim shew, if he can, what author ever wrote Prudania 
l)ef()je Aristotle : but with all bis labour, he will never be able* to do it; 
seeing, that for some ages after him, the Bards committed nothing to writing. 
Av. ay, then, with this vaiu-glorinus, or, may I not rather say* s<‘nsehjss, boast 
of antiquity, of wliich no argujnent, nor the least ve stige, can he found. 

Amidst this diversity of opinions, and these various modes ofspi'cch, LIhwyd 
thinks it most ad\ isahle aK\a> s to look to anti(|uity, and the ordinary diah'ct of 
a country, as to a pole-star; hv whe'h to direct tlie whole of his discourse. 
For my |)arl, I would not inneh dissent fiom him, if that which was in ancient 
use, and theiafoic ti’.ouchl ccM taiii, <‘ojdd he alwms r'‘'.‘it>cd. But t|;i-ic arc 
many fuiuscs to pia \ vn\ tliis liiun l».‘iug dojic. 

I'irsi, Bfcame, in txiry Imc.nagi*, it is dinirult to find out the inf»st 
ancient words ; and thcrefoK* it ir, nsore actvisalde, in this ease, to follow 
the custom of tlic learned, than, by a vain aiid ridiculous labour, always to 
searcli aft(T originals, as if it were for th(‘ souree of the Nile; especially 
hiiice the beginning oi' words d( pemls not so imicli on the judgment of tlie 
wi.se, as oil the caprice of the ordiinsry pe(»p!e ; w ho, for the most part, are 
rude and uijeultivatcd. Theicfote, anximisly to inquire after the reason of 
such is labour in vain. I'or, as in the generation of all other tilings, v^hich 
either grow' naturally of llicmsclves, or aie invented hymen for tin' use of 
life, the lirst conei jilions are very imperfect, and tlie productions incom- 
modious and disagreeable, though aVterward, by eiiUurc, they aie improved, 
and rendered amiable by good management : so it is in language, whieli, taking 
its rise from men lougli and iinpoliU', was at first harsh, rugp;ed, and uncouth ; 
until it gradually put otf its natural rigour and iinph asantiiess, beeaine 
more gi'nito and swe et to the ear, and more easily insiminted itself into tlie 
minds of men. Therefore, it is in this ease, if in any* that 1 think something 
should be indulged to the custom of men more polished tlian otliers ; ami 
that such a pleasure, wliieli is neither uncomely nor nngra«;cfijl, as far as it 
is not hurtful to men’s manners, is not to he despised. But if any one is 
born with such an evil genius, that he loves the language of Cato and 
Ennius, belter than that of Cicero and Terence ; and when wheal is found 
out, would rather still ftuul on acorns, my vote is, — much good may it <1<> 
him ! But our dispute is not here eoncerning the purity and elegancy of 
the Latin tongue ; for it matters not how the Britons of former ages sounded 
their letters or words. My endeavour is, to shew how the Latins might 
learn tlie British, not how tiie Britisli iic<{uired the Latin pronuneiation. 
For my part, I had rather he igiioraiit of the gibberish of the old Britons, 
than to forget the knowledge of the Latin tongue, which T imbibed with 
great pains when a^child. And 1 have no other reason for lessening my dis- 
gust, w hen 1 find the ancient Scottish language dying aw ay by degrees, hut 
this eonsideralion, which 1 own is very pleasing to me; That while wc 
banish those wild barbarous sounds, we suhstitute harmonious om s from 
the Latin, in tlicir room. If in this transmigration of languages, one must be 
given up for the other; of the two, let us pass from rusticity and buibarism, 
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to pultare and Iiumanitj ; and, by oiir choice and judgement, put olT that 
uiwoaIJmcss which accrued to us by the infelicity of our birth. Or if our 
pains and industry can avail any tbinf' in this case, let ns bestow them all 
in poiishing’, as much as we can, the Greek and Latin tonf;ues, which the 
hotter part of tfie world hath puhlioly received : and if there be any sole- 
cisms or flaws adheririf/^ thereto, by the contap^ion of barbarous languages, 
lot us exert our utmost endeavours to purge them away. 

besides, an over-anxious diligence about foreign names, especially in 
tiaiisferriiig tliem into another language, can never be observed, neither is 
it expedient that it should: for what tongue is there which hath not some 
letters and sounds, that cannot fully be expressed ]>y the cliaraelcrs of 
another? What nation, besides the German, can pronounce the letter W ? 
WMio can give that sound to the letters 1), G, P, T, \, and Z, in Latin, 
which the Spaniards, tlie Dritons, and some of the Scots, do? 

It is on account of this uncouthness of sound, as I suppose, that Pliny, 
neekoning up the cities of Spain, denies that some of them can be wtII pro- 
nounced in the Latin tongue. Some he calls ignoble, and of barbarous 
aj)i)elhition* others, he sa>s, cannot be so much as named without grating the 
ear. \V hat,l beseech you, would LIhwyd do in this case, if he weic to write the 
fiislory of ifiilain in Latin? AVith all his stork of rusty barbarism, 1 Ixdiove 
lie would l.iudly know how to pronntinee the genuine names of the lliitons; 
■sinec- he \r\c^ himself so iiiucli how lie should write his own name, whether 
liinnd, or Lhid, or ( Ist* bare Ludd, none of which can be written, pro- 
mmncevl, oi lo’Uid aimmgst finliaists, witliout disgust ; now, if lie retains the 
so iim! be* will not a Lalisi, but a s }ni-l>:'rbarons firation ; but if 

! * !•( :.‘'l v 'okIs (o l!i<' s<mnd of the ].e<in, be wi!! efamuit as great a 

Wi i)s G vs.M’ i . said to !ia\e <l<.ne in i\>v woid IJiit innus. What, llieii, 

we do to p)(‘ase s<i cajitious and monr.e a ?>t :son as Lliivvyd ? Shall we 
call tli(‘ island Pindainia, ration* than Jiiitannia ? LIhwyd himself, who is so 
a eciisor of others, vjl! not <*xael tliis of ns: he will pcTinit it to be 
ealled Priidania, Irom I’ruda ; but if any one <lare to pronounce and call it 
li'itiiniiia or liiettania, be direc tly accuses him of violating sacred aiitiqniiy, 
of rorriipting and eontaminaling the ancient and sincere language, and of 
turning it from a robust and masculine sound, into an eftemiiiale pronun- 
(Jation. AVlial shall w'e do in this case? May we not brighten son^ expres- 
sions, and lesciie theai from tin* gloom of anli(piil\, !>} changing iheirair? 
Or, if Me must not ehange, yet may we not polish some roiigli words, and 
Sullen Ibeni a little from tlieir barshuoss apd barliarity, that they may sound 
like tlu‘ spi'i'eh of men ? W^c sec our ane 4 \siors have done this in the words 
IMorini, Aloremarusa, and Arinorici ; so that if we cannot make those words 
fire of old Rome, at least we nui) give them a Latin garb and similitude, 
li !t I see LIhwyd will not allow us this liberty. Ili* ealis us back to the 
migJist anti(|nity oftlie IVudnnians and dotards of old limes^ and forbids us 
to depart in Ihci least from the Jlards. 15ul lh(' ancient Greeks and Latins 
W(M e not so tenacious ; for w hen the stitfiiess of their ancient speech began 
to r» Ia\, there was none among them 'vlio would rather pronounre Famul 
ami Volup, tlian the words Faniulis and Vohipins, w liich were substituted 
for tliem ; and moreover they took also a great liberty iii translating Latin 
>^ords from Greek, and Greek ones from Latin. AVho ever blamed the 
Latins, for turning Polydciiccs into Pollux, Meraclcis into Hercules, Ascle- 
pios into iF.sculapiiis ? Or, who hath reproved iJic Greeks for calling Catulus, 
Gailus; and llernus, llonuis? Nay, what did the Greeks do, in translating 
barbarous words into tlmir own language? J)id they ever scruple turning af, 
n Funic termination, into as, at the end of words? If a man pronounce 
Aimibas for Annibal, does he therefore tread under foot the majesty of his- 
leiy? Shall he be said on that aeeoniiT to corrupt tlie truth, or do a notorious 
iujury to the Punic language? Observe how* the study of humanity and 
polit(‘ness, amongst the ancient Saxons, and the Danes, "ho passed over 
later into Dritain, dilfers from JJliwyd’s iincni>th and sloven!}" alVcctalion. 
'I'hesc people, being rude, and ignoiant of all learning, when they came 
among men w'lio used a barbarous and broken kind of language, were so far 
from sulfcring themselves to be infected with their solecisms, Hint, on the con- 
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trary, on tastinp; the sweetness of the Latin tonfjae, they pared away iquch 
of the reup^hness that had been brouf^ht upon it ; besides which, they ren- 
dered some harsh words so smooth, as to make them less oflensive to the 
ear, such as Oxonia and Rolla, for Oxenfoidia Oxford, and Kaufehestria, 
for Rochester, and many others, which Llhw^}d himself does not deny. And 
he allows himself the same liberty in many other words, thou^i^h he is so 
severe and obstinate a critic in this one word Britannia. But now he 
pertinaciously opposes the ancient custom of all nations, for a new, obscure, 
and uncertain word ; lest, the royal name of Lihwyd, descended from the 
Cimbri, and kept as a palladium to this day, should be buried in oblivion. 
To prevent this, be contends aj?ainst the universal suffrage of mankind, the 
antiquity of time, and even against truth itself. 

Another observation to be made upon the word Britannia, is this, that 
forcijcn waiters make it the name of the whole island ; and that the Britons 
and English, who have written the British history, now and then do the 
same; though at other times they call only that part of the island Britain, 
which was a Roman province, and that variously, too, as the event of war 
changed the borders; for at one time they made the ^all of Adiian, at 
another that of Severus, the limits of their empire ; those who liVecJ beyond 
the walls, being termed cither barbarous, or outlandish people. Bede, in tJie 
beginning of his lirst book, writes thus: — “ Whorclbre the Piets, coining into 
** Britain, began to inhabit the north part of the island ; for the Britons 
‘‘inhabited the south.” He says also, (chap. 31.) “ Aidan was king of the 
“Scots, who inhabit Biitain.” And (lib. 4. chap. 4.) writing of the return of 
Coliuan out of England into Scotland, he says. “In the mean time, “Pad- 
man, who was of Scotland, leaving Britain:’' and elsewbtTC he writes, 
“ They then began, for many days, to com(‘ from the country of Scotland 
“into Britain/’ and farther, “O.swald was .slain near the wall wJiieh the 
“ Romans had built from sea to .sea, to defend Britain, and to repel the 
“assaults of the barbaiians.” This form of speech is found in the Kami; 
author, again in the ninth chapter of his second book. Nor doth (Jlaudian 
seem to have been ignorant of this manner of speaking as peculiar to the 
Biitons, when he wiite.s, that the Roman legion, whicli curbed the tierce 
Scobs, lay between Ihetn and the Britons, that is, opposite to the former, in 
order to eover the others from their fury, in the fartlu^st part of the country, 
bordering upon Scotland. William of MalmcKbuiy, and (jeoffry of Mon- 
mouth, none of the obscure.st writers of Briti.sh affairs, often use ibis kind of 
speech, calling that part only Britain, which was contained within the viall of 
Severus. But though this matter be so clear in these writers, that no man 
can be ignorant of it, yet great mistakes arose amongst the historians of ilic 
next age, some of whom have atlirmcd in their works, that Alured, Allielstan, 
and other Saxon kings, did sometimes reign over the whole island ; when it 
is clear', they never passed beyond the wall of Severus, On reading that 
those kings held the empire of all Britain, these wrileis prt'scnlly thouglit, 
that they were masters of the whole island, and had it entirely in their own 
possession. The .same observation applies to the manruT of using those 
names, Brilannus and Biitto ; for all the old Oicck and Latin writers call the 
whole island Britannia, and all its inhabitants Britons, without making any 
distinction. The tirsl, that 1 know, of the Romans, who called them Brittons 
was Martial, in that verse, 

Qiiam vetares hracchts Brittonis pauperis, 

“ 'flic old troD8Ci» of Britain poor.” 

The vulgar commonly term the inhabitants of the Gallic peninsula, Britons, 
llKuigh Gregory of Tours always calls the country Britain, and its inhabitants 
Britains. The Bornans constantly gave to thdr pro\in(*.ials ihc name of 
Britains, but the provincials themselves preb rred the name of Brittons. Both 
names have one radix and the .same original, viz. Britannia; and as they 
both spring from one and tlic selfsame root, so they both signify one and 
the selfsame thing: — as the verses of Au.sonius plainly shew : 

Silvias ilK' bonus, qui ciiiniina nostra laoessil, 

Nosiia miigi)! uieruit disticlia BiiUo bonus 
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•Silviiis liic Domis rst. Qiiis Silviiis? Istc Drltnniiu». 

Atil Jiritto Iiic non osl Silvia^, aut mulus ust* * * § 

Silvius esse Doiins Brilto, fertiirqiio DritBuiius. 

Quis credal uiveiii tiegciioi asso boiiuui? 

Nt'nio bonus ISrilio cst. Si simplex Silvius esso 
Incipiut, simplex desinet esse bonus. 

Silvins hie bonus est : sed Biilto est Silvius idem. 

Simplicior res est dicere, Dritlo maliis. 

Silvi, Britto Bonus, quamvis homo non bonus esse 
Ferris : nec se quis jungcie Britto bono.* 

Thny who contond, that the Britons were a colony of the Gauls, affirm that 
H<;rcules liad a son called Britanniis, by Colto, a (rallic virfj^in, from whom 
the nation of the Britons had their orijrin. Pliny placcth this nation near 
the Morini.t Atrehales,^ and Gessoriaci.|| Neither arc there wanting some 
(Sreck j^rarnmarians to coiilirm it, as Siiidas, and the author of the Etyniolo- 
^ieiitu Magnum. Chrsar and Tacitus seem to have been of the same opinion; 
and so are some other Latin writers, who, alliiough of less fame indeed, are 
FM»I devoid tff learning. Besides, the religion, speech, institutions, and man- 
ners of some nations inhabiting near the Gallic sea, do evince the same 
tiling ; from whence the Britons, in my opinion, emigrated in colonies, while 
Hie Morini h> little and little were quite extinguished. Morinus seems to be 
derived fiom Alorc, whieh, in the old Gallic tongue, signifies the sea. Yenta, 
called in old Latin, Yenta Belgarurn, (because inhaliiled by the Gallo-Belgtr,) 
liiat is, Winclirster ; and lemium, derived from Icium ; make it probable, 
that the c()loni4\s trnnsport(Mt with them, into a foreign soil, their own country 
terms, ill the place of a surname ; and at their \ cry entrance, meeting with 
Hie Biilons, whom they acknowledged to be their offspring, brought them 
Inline, and maintained them at their own houses. For Morinus, amongst 
the old (Jauls, signifies Marinus ; and Moiemarusa, 'Mare Mortuum: though 
(L)iopiiis hath almost stolen from us these two last names, whilst he is stu- 
dious to (‘Xtol his Advatiei§ beyond measure. Neiiher can the Arcniorici, 
01 Armori(‘i1! deny that they arc of our stock ; for we have ample testimonies, 
old and new', in proof of the fact; because Ar, or Are, is an old Gallic pre- 
position, signifying at or vpon; as if wc should say, at or upon the sea, that 
is, inarilitne. And Moreniarusa is derived from More, that is, Mate, the sea; 
the last syllable being long, after the manner of a Greek participle? As for 
Arcnioriea, or Armorica, hethal cannot know them at first hcaring,is ignorant of 
the old (Lallie tongue : they also signify mar^inie ; and so Strabo interprets them, 
who in <5 reek always renders them Apoceanila;. Ca'sar writes of the Armo- 
rici, (lib. .'i.) that “ Great forces of the Gauls, out of the cities called Armoriciw, 
were gathered to oppose him.'’ And (lih. 7,) All the cities near the ocean, 
areoiding to their custom, arc called Armoricic.” And (lib. 8,) “The 
other cities siluaced in the extreme parts of Gaul, near the sea, aVe called 
Armoriiuc.” As often as C.esar makes mention of these cities, he always 
adds, “which are often so called;'* hut in such a manner that it rather 
seems an epithet, or surname of a place, than its proper appellation. Neither 
is that found to be llic name of a city in any other autlienlie writer; yet the 

* This epignim was made by the poi:t against one Silvius, surnaiued Bonus, of Jjiltie 
Britain in France, against whniu he had a pique, (and it seems, against the whole nation of 
the Britons, for his sake.) He lakes an oecnsion to jeer him, from llie ambiguity of bis sur- 
niiiue Bonus, wliich signifies also good in Latin, and (by the figure antipbrasis) evil, as lieru 
soinetiiiies it is taken* This author makes it a dodecastich; whereas later interpreters have 
divided it into six distichs, (but all of one suhjf ct,) according to the poet’s iitind expressed 
in iIk! liist of tbcMii* They are not here quoted for the sarcasms contained therein, nor ore 
they lieie translated,) but only to shew', that, in this poet’s time, who lived under GratUa 
the emperor, about llie year 380, Britto and Uritaniius were synonymous terms. 

t The Morini were a people of Gallia Belgiea, now Flanders. 

t Tho Atrebates were the inhabitants of that part of Gaul, now Artois. 

II The Gessoriaei dwelt on the coast fioni Calais to Boulogne. 

§ I’bese were ibe iiibahitfiiits of some part of Brabant. 

H The inhahitunts of Brciogne to the west of Noi-niandy. 
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word is spread far and near on timt coast, from Spain to the Rhine ; .and 
ainoin^st all writers, I find Pliny alone seems not to understand the force ol 
the word ; for he thinks that all Oascui.i;iie w as sometimes so called. Rut 
enough of this at pn'sent ; more may he said of the (rallic tongue hereafter. 

The most ancient name ol the island is thought to have been Albion ; or as 
Aristotle, or rather Theophrastus, in the book (nititlcd, De IMundo, writes it, 
Albium. But this name is rather taken from books, than used in common 
speech; unless amongst the old Scots, who, as yet, call themselves Albinieli, 
and tlieir eonntiy Albin. Many think that this name was given to it, from 
the w'hite rocks which first ai)pear in appMuicliing the coast from France. 
But it seems very ubsiiMl to me, to fetch the oiigin of a liritish name from 
the Latin, there being then so little coinmeree between strange nations. 
Others are of opinion, that this name was given by Albion the son of Nep- 
tune, whom they feign to have been some time king of Britain: wliie.h is an 
impudent fiction, without any ground in antiquity to support it ; and though 
some are not ashamed to speak of such a kingdom, upon so weak a foun 
datioii ns that of a similitude in names, I discover nothing in histoiy to 
occasion this fable. Amongst the Greeks, it is true, Jliodorus Sieulns and 
Strabo have made nientiuii of Albion and Bergioii ; and from' the Latins, 
Cato, Ityginus, and Mela, w^e may gather, that Albion and Bergiou, tin* 
sons of Neptune, being Jjigurians, committed robberies in the roads leading 
from the country of the All>i(d’ into Italy. These men, when llercubis, afiei 
conquering Geryon, was returning out of Spain, sought to rub him of his 
prey, and maintained so sharp a fight witli him, that be, almost despairing of 
victory, W’as forced to implore the aid of .Jupiter, wlm sent dow n a sliowei of 
stones to relieve his son. 'fbis field of stones remained to posleiity as a ti‘.s- 
limoriy of the fight; and I will not deny, but that both the island, and tlie 
robbers too, took their name from Album. But this 1 say, that Album was a 
common name amongst many nations, and that it signified with them, not 
only colour, but iieight too And Festus Pompeius aflirrns, that wlial th** 
Latins call Alba, tlie Sahine.s call Alpa; from u lienee the Alps had tk(‘ii 
name, because they aie white with eoiilinual snow. For my pait, as I assi rit 
concerning the one, that Album and Alpuin were synouMiious amongst, tlu^ 
ancients, and 1 haNc the autlioiity. not of Festus only, but Strabo also, to 
support opinio!i ; so I judge, that the Alps weie so called, rather fiom 
their height than their whiti uess. My reastnis are, lirst, bceauso Alb is tlu* 
name of many cities in ltal>, iMaiiee, and S[>ain, vvliieh are all situated on 
hills, or near them : and b'^sides, because Strabo acknow ledges, that these 
names, Alba, Alpa, Alpia, Albionia, Albiei, witlioul any dillerence, aie 
derived from the same root, in the signilication of height ; and liieielbre Ic 
shews, that they arc most used where the Alps begin to grow high, JJenet^ 
in Liguria, there is Alhiugaunnm, and Albium Intiiu' lium ; and among tin 
Iapodes*tlicre is Albium, an exceeding high elili, W'l»eie tin' Alps terminate. 
There are other places also, wiii<*h may seem to be named from tlieir height. 
In Italy there is the river Albula, rising iii the* luouniains of Ftruiia, and the 
w'atcrs called Albube, (lowing down from the Tibcrtine mountains. ln(>ai)ia 
Narbonensis there are the Albiei, a moiiiilainous ])eople. In Geimany tln ie 
is the river Albis, rising in the mouriLiins of Ibohemia. In Asia, the live: 
Albanus flows down from Mount Caucasus, and the Allianiars ihvell abosit 
the same mountain. By thc.se instances, 1 think we may con(‘lu(l(\ that 
Album is not a w'ord of one, but many nations ; and in all the plaees whieli I 
have named, their height is always one and the same ; but their whiteness 
happens only during a few months in the year, and in some < f tbem not at 
all. The names of the , Ligurian giants likewise eonfirm thi.s conjecture, 
Albion and Bergion, both of them, as 1 judge, being so called from their im- 
posing stature. Upon what the uncients thought of the word Album, I have 
said enough already. That which the Germans call higli, or berg, is loo 
well known to need explanation: but there is a idace in Pliny which shews, 
that it was anciently used in the same sense nmorig.st the Gauls ; it is in his 

* Liguria coinpriBed llic couiiliy hclwccii lie Po in and the Uhouw in France; 

Albiei dwelt at the fout uf the Aip;s« 
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lliifd hook, which J am of opinion $hon!<l he Ihus read: ‘‘Whence Cal(» 
nllirms the !5cM‘:;omates to have had Ihcir original, they discovering Ihcm- 
sehe.s hy their names lobe situated more highly, than happily.*' Thcrt*- 
fore Aihion and licrgion were men, it seems, far taller than their neighbours, 
who, in coididctice of their strength, committed rohhcrics in those coasts of 
biginia, wheie Hercules travedied and subdued tlieni hv force of arms. 
Hut none of tin* ancients ever alliinicd, tliat they rcign(?d in J5ritain; and the 
str.tc of l!ie (^aiJic airairs at tiiis period makes it improhahle tiiat they should ; 
nor Is it likelv tliat the state of tiritainwus tnncli more quiet; in which land 
the great Albion left a famous kingdom. Hint l>c might play tin* rohI*cr at 
Iiome. Nf>w,a'^l do not much diiler from their opinion, wl)o assert, that 
A!! >iou was so called from yVIbnm ; ^o 1 think tlic occasion of li*.*' name was 
oiit ham tl.c colour, hut from the height of the mountains. Tli(‘y wlm im- 
Do ed l*;at name wme, 1 believe, something incliiif d tlieicuiito h\ eonjparing 
with liLliind, there h(dng hut a nariow sea helwi vi\ tlit'in : lor they 
seeing ene shon; to l)c aliogellier mountainous, and tiie other o’epjcsseii, 
le\t!, and spread int<» open fudds, eu'ied the tirst Albion, from ii3 lieiglit. 
lJutwhe'Jier (hey gave iiny name to the second, from its low situation, the 
length oi (if\ui, and tlic negligence of the inhabitants in recording ancient 
allaiis, liatb made unecrti.in, Hesides, this also adds strenglii to my opinion, 
that (lie name of tin* island, derived fiorti Album, whether Aihion or Albiiim, 
remains in Si'oihuid to this \ery day, as in its native soil; neither could it 
b(‘ e\tir]>rd\-d there, nolv. ilh.standing so many changes of inliabitauts, king- 
doms, lan.‘ uages, and the vicissitude of other things. These things seem 
liui\ or at b ast probable, to me; yet if any man can inform me better, I will 
ea'*;i»v he of his opinion. 

k.ilhcito oi liio ancient names of the island. The next thing is, to shew 
the situation of tlu‘ <!ountries. The English writers have clearly enough 
dei’Cribed Ihcir seveial counties; hut Hector Uoethius, in his de:>crii)lion of 
Seoiland, l.aili deliveied sonu* things not so true, and he hath drawn others 
into mistakes, hy ])ii(ting too mimh faith in those whom he employed, and so 
published their opinions rather than facts, liut f shall hrielly touch irpoii 
those tilings of which I am certain; and those which seem obscure, and less 
Iriu', 1 will cotroet as well as 1 can. 

England is conveniently divided hy four livers, two riuining inl»the Tiisli 
se;i, ilie Hee and Severn; and two into tin; (ierman sea, the Tliifmes jrnd 
llumbei. Jkdwecn 1)(T and Severn lies Wales, being distirsgiiisheii into 
Him several regions. Between Severn and Thames, lies all that pail of 
-Engiand vvhieh is opposite to France. 'The countries interjacent between 
'fhamts and Humber, make the third part; and the countries leaehing fnmi 
Uumlu- and Die to Scotland, the fourth. 

Scotland is divided f.'om England, iirst, by t!ie river Tweed, then by tlic 
liigh mouiituin ("beviot ; and, vvheie tliat declines, by a wall or trench newly 
made, and aftei wards by tin* rivers Er>k and Solway. Witliin th(‘sc bounds, 
fioin the Scottish sea to tin' ln>li,t!ie counties lie in this order. First. March, 
in whi( li the Ihiglish po.^scHs Berwick, situate on the left side of tlie Tweei], 
On the east it is bmim.ied with the ITilh of Forth ; on the south with Fjng- 
land. To the west, <m holh sides the river Tweed, lies Tcvioldale. whi(di 
lakes its name fiom the livei Teviot: and is divided from England by the 
(dieviot liills. After tois lie tliiee eouiilies not very groat, Liddis<iale, Ews- 
<bde, and ICskdale, b< lue. so t‘alled fiom three livers called Liddel, Ewe, and 
• h'sk. The last is Anna. .dale, so called froid the river Annan, which ilivides 
it almost in tiie e idd.le, ami, near to Solv^ny, runs into tlic Trisli Sea. 

To ilIuiv’ age.iii to t' e (Ni the cast it is boundetl b, icdlbao. 

r.e.(kb.nu\ Falh and La'ioueimoor hills divide it fiom Murdi. 'ilien, lu nd- 
ing a 'illli; to tin* w\'.'-.t, it ioijc’ie;i fiambudale and 'j’w eeddaie , t'u* om' so 
called fjom the town of Lamb r, the other from the liver 'rwieil, liividiug i* 
in the middl(\ A/iddihdeb*, Nithsdalc, and (’Ivdt sdrde, bonb'r (ui 'fsw edil.dc^ 
on the south and vv<;.d. 'Mm river Nitli, which i;ivos name to Nitlis<!a!e, runs 
through it into tlic Irish Sea. Lothian, which has its name from liOtlius, 
. king of the Piets, is bounded on the eo.1I: ^ ‘cd le tiie I'onl*, oi SeoHisli 
I sea, and look.s toward.*,' tdyde^d de *in li e utli-west. Tiiis country lar 
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excels the rest, in the civilify of its inhabitants, and in all the necCBsarieB at 
life. It is u Htvred with five riveis, the Tyne, both the Esks, (wlurli, before ihejr 
fall into tljc scji, j<iio in one rhaimcl,) Leith, and Almond. These rivers rJsiiiff 
partly in Ihc LamincrinoordnJis, and partly in the Pent hind-hilliS, di^^^«r^c 
Iheniselvcs into the Frith of Forth. Lothian contains these towns, Dunhar, 
IIaddinp;ton, DalkeitJi, Edinburgh, Lextli, and Linlil]i»;ow. More to the west 
lies Clyciesdule, on botli sides the river t'hde; which, on account of its 
leuj^th, is divided into two sherifl\\i« ks. In the nj)permost of these is a liill, 
which, thoui^h not very hi^h, yet sends out three livers, the Tweed into the 
Scolti.sh, the Annan kilo the Irish, and the Clyde into the Dcucaledoniati 
seas. The most eminent cities here, arc Lanark and Cllasf^ow. Adjoining; 
to it, on the south-west, is Kyle; and beyond that is Galloway, wiiich is 
separated from Nilhsdale by the liver Clyde, bending' almost wholly to the 
south; and that niinainini;' part of Scotland is also covered by its shore, 
Galloway, wliich Ihronj^hout is more fruitful in cattle than corn, hath ihese 
rivers running into the Irish Sea, IJie or Ore, Dee, Kenn, Cret*, and Luss, 
It hath few peat mountains, but only some small hills ; between which, the 
water, collected in the valle>s, forms abundance of Jakes, wbendn , in the 
first sliowers afbT the autumnal equinox, the rivers are increased, brin^*- 
ini? down an iiicit.diblc quantity <»f eels, wbicb the inhabitants lake in a 
kind of iK'ts made of osiei-tw Jind by s dlin;;* them, f’ct no simili profit. 
TJie boundary on liir.t tide is the Mull of Galloway, umkr wliieh, in llic 
mouth of the li^er is a hay, tailed, hy Ptolemy, Ik ii^onins. TJie hay 

commonly eaih'd Lo di-Uy i.., mid, b. Ptoli iuy, \ idu;,. ra (lows into it on 
the other side fiom llio of Clyde. Tin* land w hieh runs betwixt tho.ic; 
bays, th<‘ inhaldtants call luOii'-, or the e<I;,e of Galloway : and the piomutN 
tory of No\ antiJiii they ti im the Mali, tliul is, iht' Ix ak or jaw, 15iU llic 
whole country is called Gulloway; lor Guilovid, in i/ld l^e.;i(‘lj, signilii'S a 
Gaul. 

Below Lo(’h-B\tin, on tlie otliei sidi^ of (Lilloway, lies Canick. ptiily 
deelinii;;:: to the Fiiili of (’ly d( . ii\.is puss lhioii;.\!i it, Stim har and 

Gir\ an, botli liaviij;:; noiny pit asant villages on thcdi hanks. Ib lwec n llic 
rivers aic some small hills, fiuiUnl for puslnre, and not unht for corn. Every 
part abounds with laiid and sim commodiiiies, and it also snpplii^s its ludgii- 
bours wkli many uece.ssaiies. T].<‘ river Gon s<pajtit<.» it iKun Ky le, %\ hieJi 
risetli out of a lake <d' the same hej ei i is an isluial with a smaM 

castle. Ky le folhe.vs ih hiudt lio; upon (Ldioway on tin* south, and on 
the iiorlli-east on G.i)d<sd;de; uii tlu* west it is sj'pe.ruted fiom Ibiningham 
by the liver living ; and that (d' diviih's it in the middit'. Near it is 
situated Ay r, a town of j.ieat tf»nie: th*‘ country in {.emi.il abounds inoKj 
with valiant men, tk«ui with com or cattle; for as the soil is poor rou) sandy, 
it sharpens the i[i<iusl'ry of the inliahitanN ; and their parsimony invigorates 
both their b()dio.s ami minds. After Av i, Gnningleam runs to tim noith, where 
it ciunoaclnrs upon, and strengthen^! the Clyde, which is brought into the 
compass of a moderate liver. Tlie name of the country is Danish, and, in 
that language, signilies The King’s Uoiise ; whicli is an argument that the 
Danes hiul someliine llic possession of it. ]Si'c\l on the cast is Eenfrew, so 
called fior.i a little town, w herein ilnry wei** wont to cclchrafc (licir con- 
vcnlior.s; whema; it is commonly natneti the Imrony of Renfrew, Two livers, 
l>oth ended Caith, divide it in dm mitidle. After the haroriy of Pen fro w', 
(dydosdale stretches out on both sides of llte river Clyde, and, on aceount of 
its magniliido, is divided into many jurisdictions. It }>ours (mi several 
famousriv'ns— ou Die loft, AvunandDonglas, which run into Clyde; and, on the 
right, aiiotJier (railed Avon, wliicJi divides Lothian from Stirlingshire. These 
two currents trike the common appellation of rivers, instead of a proper 
name; as in Wales, the river called Avon dotli, in a din'erent dialect. Hie 
lilvan or Avon si parates the county of Stirling, on tlie soutli, from Lothian; and 
on the east luns the Frith of Forth, until at last, being lessened, it is reduced 
to Hit; piopcr size of a passable river, and admits of a bridge near Stirling. 
T; is hut o{.<i memorable river vvliifdi divides tins country, eallcd Carrou 
w'Jiu i, near v.hiili tlicie are some ancient monuments. On the left band of 
Ca.Kii ar'. two sumll hills, or barrows, made of earth by man’s hand, (as the 
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itself shews,) commonly cnJhd DuniPacis, ihatis^ emblems of rccon- 
cilintiom Bui about two miles lower, on the same liver, there is a round 
ediiice made without any lime, but so foimcd with sharp stones, that jtart of 
every upper one is, as it were, mortised into the lower; so that the whole 
work, mutually conjoined, su.slaios ifsolf by its own pressure, from top 
to bottom, ffrowin;!^ narrower and narrower by decrees. Tbe top of it is 
open. Tbe common people have several fancies, aeeording; to their divers 
humours, eoncerninp; the use and author of this structure. For my part, I 
once eoiijcelnrcd, lliat it was a temple of the a;od Terminus ; which, they say, 
ivas wont to be built round and open at top : and the Duni Paeis near 
adjoirnnp, seemed somewhat to streni^tlien rny conjecture, as if a peace had 
been made there, of which lliesc hills are a monument, because here the 
Komans terminated the bounds of their jurisdiction and empire: neither 
could any thins? have altered rny opinion, unless 1 had been informed by 
crc<lital)le persons, that in a certain island arc many cditic(‘S, in other 
respects like the structure whicli 1 liave spoken of, but llml they are 
jjreater, and not so conipa(‘t. There are also two chapels in Koss, of 
llic like shtipc. These made me suspend my opinion, and to judge 

that these W'cre rnonuinenls or trophies of some famous deeds, placed, 
as it were, at the extremitv of the world, that they mi>;ht he prc.';(‘i’\cd 
f[om the fury of enemies. Hut wliellur these were lrophi(\s, or, as some 
tliiiik, sepulchres of famous men, 1 h(‘liev(‘ they were moniimeiUs intended 
to he ]n*ipetiiated to p(>steiilv, and I.uill hy rude unskilful wfnkmeii, 
after the similitude of the chapel erect(Ml at Carroii. On the ri.>ht side 
ol (larroii, the u:ro(iiKl is g(‘uciany plain and level, only there is a litlh hill 
in it, almost mid-way between llteDuni Pacis and tin* chiipel ; wIo'it, at the 
bemling of tin* aijgle, some remains of an anei(n»t eily’ <ipp<‘ar at tliis d-'N, 
lint tlie fouiulation of t!ie walls, and tie.* desi’riplion of the slieels, 
pl()ii^',!iiog up lln* gioitml, and jmilly l>v plucking out the s<;u.oc stoiifs to 
buiid some liui men’s houses, aie (juilc hlcn^led and confused. JInU* calls 
tliih place (lKidi,aiid j)laccs it in the -mglc of the wall of Sovenr. !>? 
him, many Ibuiian wiiU rs make inentiem cf this wall; of \vhi<‘li several foot- 
steps d(» .ud apju'ar, and mmi> stones me (U’.;.; out, with inseniplions contain- 
ing (Other a giatolalion ofsalety and received by tiie c(*tdmions and 

tiihane^ t.f il.e Unmans, or else sunn* funeral (‘pilaphs engjan eif Iheieon. 
And sceiiig tin* wall of S('>criis is st Id(»m less distant than HiO miles fiom 
lliai of Adii.iji, uliicli is the oldei of the two, (as the remains ofholli e\ince,) 
hhigiibli \viit#*is lietiay tlieir gieat i^jionwiee, eilhm* in not undeistanding 
the Latins, who lu^(^ delivered tlusc things down to us ; or else their <‘arc- 
b'ssin ss, who ha\c translated llmt so confusedly, wliicli is so plain in tlie 
origioid. ]lowe\er this may be, (lie tiling is woiliiy,if not of a sliarji repie- 
hciisioii, > et cf a light admoniticii at lea.st; especially since, by the momi 
nirnls iiist ijK iilioned, and by li(*dc’s hi.story, it appears lliat tliis one'* 
the bnundarv betwixt the Britons and the Scots. Those wlio fancy Mabbei 
to he.siinaled here, aie the same wlio allinri, that the (‘hapid or struelure w«* 
spi»ke of, was iht* temple oft’landius C.esar: but tlicy aic mistakt o in In*!!;, 
since Maldon, a colony of the BomaJis, is in Ess(‘X, abo\c iJIH) miles (iisiaet 
fi'm. that place, if wv may beliexe Ptolemy, and the lliiieiary of Antoiiim;-*. 
Tacitus plainly confute s this mistake, as in all his other natiatious, so espe- 
cially wlien h(‘says, that the l^ornaiis, h;'iNing lost Maldon, lied to the t(‘ni[;le 
of (Mandius (!:esar for safety . But that stiueluie, whether it were a chapel 
or temple oi Terminus, or else a monnmenl of some otlier tiiiii;;’, having no 
doors, nor sign of any, and being open also at top, fiom tl;e (.s‘;ag in of 
.‘dimes, can scjircely eontain, much less shelter, ten sid.diei.^. Mouover, 
about forty years afti'r the (*\p<'dition of Plaudius Ca'snr into Ibilain, .lulius 
Aj;iieo!a was the first of the Uoman gencials who pcneiratu! witli Ids army 
into those pearls. B(\sid(^s, Adrian also, filty years after Agrieola, settled the 
boihids of tin* Koman province, between the riNers’fy ne and Esk, by making 
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F(ir11*cr» wc never reail in ancient writings, lliat llic capital of ll»e Piet* 
Mas at Maldon, but at Aberiietby ; where was tlieir royal, and also their 
episcopal scat, which was arterwards translated to St. Andrew’s. K it be 
asked, wliat moved the Kornans to diaw a colony thither, and Ih)vv they main- 
luined it in a soil so barren, and at that time w^oody, uncultivated, and 
exposed to the injuries of the fiercest of their enemies; 1 su|)pose the 
answer will bi*, (for I see not what else can be said,) that it was supplied 
from the sea, as siiips came then up to the \cry f;ates of the city, lhoiif;li 
ap;ainsl the stream of Carron water. If this were true, then the grounds 
on both sides the Forth, beinj; overwhelmed by the inundations of the oeean, 
nnjst hav<5 been barren, wbieli alone in tlmt trat!l on|[;ht to have borne e<;ri». 
Kill this is )et a more diflicult question; that seein*,' the sea-wedei ran on 
both sides t!»e Forth, how happened it that tlie Komae.s did not tlieie make 
iheir bouiidary-v all, ratiier Ilian iinneeessarily carry it many mib‘s faitln r.* 

Keyond the ^•oellty of Slitlinjc li<‘s fjeiinox, winch is divided fioin the 
loM’osiv of llenfiin- by the Clyde, and from the county of Glasgow by the 
liver Kelvin; from the county of Stirling by mountains; from llie stew in try 
of ■donteiih by the Forlii ; and terminates in the mountain G,>ainpins, or 
Granzben, at the foot of which, thion‘.:ii an Indlow valley, Loeh Lomond 
spiead.s its('ir. Tliis piece of wnl^ r, whiidi is twenty-four miles loni; and eijilit 
bn>ad, < ee, tains :ler>c tw cnty-foiii ishmds ; and, besitb s a miillilmic of 
otlier fish, ii'is som '* oT a p(‘enliar kind, \(*ry pleasant to ( at, ridh fl p,o!Ia('ks. 
At leiej;tli, bieidwi-.j'. bnth lowa.ds lh*‘ s*Joth, it ponis out tln^ ii\ti Levcm, 
wbicli |ti>e.; :i n inu Iho w]»ol(' coonl»y, and in ar the eastle of l>nn!)ai Ion, 
and a Io’mi oI tin same name* falls into thetHydf The laitlnn lOoM liilks of 
moi;n1 (i.e.mpius u i,;hlen tlie exlreno* ]»a^(s of Lennox, I>einv divided l>y a 
small bay of the sea, called ?- 0 (hGair, tiom its ."holiness. 15(''ond that, 
there is a bay much larjfcr, called Loch Lo»i;;, from th{‘ river Loni»* that falls 
into it, and is tlu' boundary I>'twetii l-emiox ;*:nl (’owal. Cowal iistjf, 
Arj'yle, and Kna;'>dalc, aie divided into man; pa ds, by M veral naii.^w b.,y.s 
of the se<; running' into them, from ihe bill; of Clyde, ^rnoui;- iht'.si* is oiii' 
inoic eminent tlian t!ic nst, beiin*; above sixty miles in b’.jLiCi. called Loi li 
Fine, fioin the river Fine, wbieh inns into it. Thne is i-.l-o in Knapdale 
a lake ealled Jjuh Awe, in which is a sieall i. leml aiid a foilili(‘d rustic, 
^Mic Awet'fir (H\c, (lowing;* from this lueli, is the only liver in that eoni.tiy 
wliich cniptie.s it x lf iiiio the l^euealcdonian sea. 

IJeyoml Knapdalc, to the south-west, projects Canivre or Kintyro, tliat is, 
the liVad of the country, which !*{ divided Irom iielaiid hy a narrow sea. 
It.s Ijreadtli docs not equal its l<Mi;!;tli ; and it is joined to Knapdale by a 
neck of land, so narrow as to be scnicc a mile ox r: wliich isthmufi j.s 
iiothini^ but sand, so i)lain and level, that sometimes mariners, to make ihcir 
vojajce.s shorter, liaul their boats, eaUed birlin^.s, over it, fiom ouc side to 
the other. 

Lorn borders immediately upon Argyle, and icaelics as far as the coiiniry 
of Aber, commonly called Loehaber. It is a jdain country, and not unfiuit- 
fill ; and that part whore the mountain Grampius lessens, and beeomes more 
passable, i.s called liracdalbanc, which is as much to say, the hii*]iest pari 
of Scothuid. The loniesl peak or top of tbc whoh* is called Drumalhanc, 
that is, the back of Seotland, and mil wiilmul eaiise ; lor from them e rnii 
flown livers, some into the noith or Geiman, olheis into the south or Douca- 
ledonian tea. From Loch Earn it poiii.s out the liver Earn, towards the 
south-east, w'hicli falls into the river Tay about three miles below Perth. 
From this river, the country, catb^d in Hi;;biand, or the obi Scots laii;;uaj]je, 
Stralhcarn, lakes its name, bein;^ situated on both sitles of its banks. For 
the hi.i;l:lativ!ers us<‘ to call a country, lyinpc at the fall of livers, Stialli. 
KeUtvn tlic irsountains of this countiy ami the Forth, lies the stewartry of 
lakim;’ its name from the river Teith, which inns 1hrouj;’h the 
middle of it. Next to Monleith, stand the ttelu! hills, a ^re.it part of wliich, 
as also oi the, eonnlry ly iiv^ at the footof llicin, is rcekoru'd within the slewariry 
oi Stiidbearri; hut the lesl of the coiiiitiy, as far as the F'orih, iimhition hath 
divided. inbJ several stew ai tries, as Clackmannan, Culro.s.s, and Kinross. 
From thence and IheOebil bilks, all the country between the Forlli and the Tay 
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s I tnvs narrow like awedf;c,oaslwarclc\cn to the sea; and is called by one name, 
ImIV. Tliis eon nil y, which abounds with all the necessaries of life, is broadest 
where it is divided by Loch Leven and the river of that name ; and from 
IlK Jiee it narrows on each side, till you come to llic town of Crail. Jt allords 
but one remarkable river, wbicli is called the Leven. Its whole sbori* is covered 
with towns, of wliich the most remarkable for the study of learninf? i.s St. 
Andrew’s, wliicb tlic lii^blanders call Fanuni Kcf^uli. More inland, and almost 
in the middle of the country, lies Cupar, the .shire or assize town, wbitber the 
rest of the inliahitanls of Fife come for the adniinistiation of justice. Wlieieit 
touches Stralhcarn stands the town of Ahcrnelhv, the ancient royal seat of tlie 
Fids. Hero the river Farn falls into theTay. The latter liver itself Hows from 
LofhTay, in Braedalhane, which loch is twenty-four miles lon^. The Tay is 
witimut question llio i^reatcst river in Scotland ; and in winding about towards 
the (Grampian bills, it touches apon Athol, a fruitful country, situated in the 
woody passages of Mount (Jrampius. Tiiat pait of il which spreads into a 
plain, at lh(' foot of tlie nioiiiitairi, is called the Ulair of Athol, a word that 
signifies a soil hare of trees. 

llelow Aljiol, on the li^ht bank of the Tay, stands the town of Caledonia, 
svliieli yet reiaiiis its aneient name, though vnlf;arly called Dunkeldin, that 
IS, a idil full of bazel-lioes, beeaiise those frees, j:crowin» thick in such unma- 
iiioed pl:uM‘s, and shadow in;; the couiihy like a wood, ^'.avc name both to the 
town, and ;dso to llu' iMi^hboiirin;.!: people: tor the Cidedons, or Cab'cloniaiis, 
liorelofore oneof th<^ most lamous nations amoni^st the lUitons, madt^ up one 
part of the kin<;dom of tlie Fids, as we may learn fioiu Ammiaiuis iMarcrlliniis, 

V. !m di\i<ii‘S tiu' Fiet.s into the tw<i tiihes, that of Caledoiies and Vectorione.s, 
at this day then' is haidly any token left of either of Ihesi* names. 

Twelve miles liclow Dunkeld, on the same siilc of the Tay, stands Perth, 
oiluawise called St. Jolniston. And on the left hank of the Tay» below Athol, 
towards the east, stands (jowry, a eountry ahoundini; with lich corn-fields. 

Lelow Cowry, between the Tay and the Esk, is \n|;us,or, as the hii;h- 
landers call it, /hhicia; Ihouj’li some call it noresti:i,or, accordin/;* to the Eij«;lish 
dialed, i’orestia. In il are tlu ^c two towns, (’upar, and that which Boeliiis, 

10 ^’ralify his <‘oimtrymen, ambitiously calls Deidonuin ; hut 1 think the old 

?i:ime thereof w as Tacdunum, that is, Dundee, from Dim, a hill silualed hy the 
livei Tay ; for at the foot of the hill the town is built. • 

Fourteen miles beyond the Tay, in a direct line along: the shore,*wc meet 
with Aherhrotheck, sunidimc.s called Ahiinca. Then foIlow^s llic promontory, 
called Ued-head, which shews itsedf at a. considerable distance. The river 
South Fsk runs tliroii}i!:li the middle of Aliens ; and tlie North Esk divides 

11 from the M earns. This last coiiiitry is for the most part plain and leve l, till 
it tuu<‘hrt!i Mount Grampius, heyond the town of Fordun, and Danotter, a 
castle hcl()ng;iri<; to the Earls Maiischal; and then il declines ;»raduaily' to- 
wards 1h(‘ sea. Further to the north is the Dee, commonly called Deemouth; 
ami about a mile hey ond it is the riv(‘i J)on. I’pon tlu^ one stands Ah<*r- 
deen, a town I'amous for sahnondishing: ; and on liie ollu r is Ahcrdee, so 
eallod in old records, whicli is an e]»iscopal see, and has also a flourishing; 
university . At j)r('seMt, however, holli towns are distinguished only hy the 
names of Old and New Aberdeen. 

From this narrow front, helween the two rivers, hcg:ins Tdarr, which, g»row- 
ing: wider and wider hy degree.s, extends itself sixty miles in length, as far 
as Eadonoch. Tliis country is full of hills and mountains, that send foi th rivers 
into both seas. 

Ahcr, wliich holders upon Badonoch, declines j^ently towards the Deii- 
eaU'doinan .sea ; and, for a Scottish country, abounds nnieh with all land 
and imnitiine ]>roductions. As it is fruitful in corn and pasture, so it is very 
pltasanl for its shadowy poves, and iikowise for the delii;lil!*ul fountains, 
Inooks, and rivulets, which j;Iidc througrli it. In rcj;aid to the muitilude oi 
lisli, hardly any county in Scotland can compare with ii: for, besides the 
plenty alfordcd hy the numerous livers, a {;i'cat variidy is supplied jioni 
tlie sea, wliicli pieicing;, in a Jong: cliamict, tliroui;li the level paitol the 
country, and there heirg; soinewliat curbed and pent in hy the hig:luT boun- 
dary of the land for some space, dilluscs and spreads itself abroad again, in 
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the form of a mcer, or rather loch, llcncc it is called Aber ; that is, in ,our 
country ]ang^uap:e, a road for ships. They f^ive also Ihc same name to the 
surrounding country ; hut those who afi'ect to speak after the Kuj;lish mode, 
absurdly call both the bay and the land, Lochakcr. These three count ties. 
Aber, Hadenoeb, and Marr, take up all the breadth of Scotland between the 
Deuealedonian and German seas. 

On the north, next to Marr, and divided from it by the river Don, stands 
Buchan, which stretcheth farthest of any county in Scotland into the 
German sea. Tl is rich in pasture, abounds in a j^ood breed of sheep, and 
is able to maintain itself with all f:onveniences for the support of life. All 
the rivers, except Ualray, abound with salmon ; and, which is strange, that 
hath not any in it. On the shore of Ilatray is a stranj^e kind of cave, in 
which the water drops down from a natural vault or arch, and is turned into 
pyramids of stone; so that if men were not constantly clcaninp: it, the whole 
space, to the very roof, would he soon filled up. The substance thus con- 
creted is of a middle nature between stone and ice ; for it is friable, and 
never arrives at the hardness and solidity of marble. When 1 was at Tou- 
louse, about the year 1544, 1 was informed by credible persons^ that titerc 
was a cave exactly like this in the adjacent Pyrenees. 

Beyond Buchan to the north, lie two small counties, called Boyne, and 
Ainay or lilnzie, which reach to the river Spey, and are separated b> it from 
Murray. I'he Spey rises in the rid;;e of hills in Badeiioeh, already nientionrd ; 
and not fur from the source of it is a loch, which sends forth a river ealletl 
Luchty, that rolls itself into the western sea. At the mouth of it there was 
once (as they say) a noble* town, called Jnner-lochty , borrow its name 
from the loeli. Tin; truth is, if }Ou consider the nature of the ueijchboutiii"' 
soil, and the convenioncy of traiisporlin;? goods b} sea, it is a place \er> It; 
for trade. Our ancient kings, tlicieforc, t(Mupted by those convenience's, 
made their abode here for .some age.s in the castle of Evonia, w hieh .some 
would persuade themselves to be Duiistaflnage ; but wrougl} , for the ruins 
of that castle are yet to be .seen in Lorn. There are .some small counties 
l^ing betwixt Buchan and the western sea, but a.s they have scared} any 
thing remarkable, I shall not waste time in desciibing them. 

Beyond the Spey, to the river Ness, follows Muiray, Iicretofore, as it is 
thought, called Varar. BetwceTilhc.se two rivers, the Sp<*y and the Ness, 
the German ocean doih, as it weic, force the land backward to the west, 
and so forms a capacious hay. This whole country, for its cxti'nt, ahoiind.s 
with corn and pasturage ; and for pleasantness, and the profit arising from 
fruit-tie<^s, it .siirpas.ses every other part of Scotland. It hath two eminent 
towns, Elgin and Inverness. Elgin stands on the river Lossie, and asyct 
retains its ancient name, Tiiveinoss is situated by the liver Ness, whieli 
issm s out of Loch Ness. The latter is twenl 3 -four miles in length; the 
water In it is almost constantly warm, and lliroughoul the year is never so 
cold as to freeze; nay, in the shaipest winter, if flakes of ice are put into it, 
they will quickly he dissolved. 

Beyond IjocIi Ness, lo\vards the west, there arc only eiglit miles of land ; 
so small a portion of ground hinders the conjunction of the two seas, and, 
consequently, the making of the rest of Scotland an island. All the space 
wivieh lies betwixt this narrow neck and the Deuealedonian sea, is cut olf 
from the rest by several bays breaking into the land. 

That part (»f the country which lies beyond L(»c1j Nc.ss and these narrow 
straits, is wont to he divided into four provinces or shires. Ross, Slrulh- 
naverii, Sutherland, and Caithness. Beyond the mouth of the Ness, where 
it disembogues itself into the German .sea, lies Hos.s, which runs out iiito 
the ocean with very Jiigh promontories, a.s the immo itself indicates; for 
Ross, in the Scottish dialect, signifies a cape or headland. "J'his ))roviiiee 
hath more of length than breadth; for it rcacites from the German to the 
Caledonian sea. The mountainous parts ^rc barren and iineiiltivated ; but 
the plains scarcely yield to any part of Scotland for fruitfulness. It hath 
likewise many pleasant valleys, watered by rivers full of fish, which also 
abound in its several lochs, the greatest of them all being Loch Broom. 
From the Deuealedonian sea the shore becomes somewhat narrower, and 
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turns back towards the north-east ; from the opposite side, the (xerman sea, 
maWnj? its way between the clefts of high rocks within land, expands itself 
into a spacious hay, which affords a safe harbour and road for ships against 
all storms : the entrance into it is not difficult, and, when once in, the greatest 
fli ets may be secure fiorn all injury of wind and weather. 

At the farthest point of Ross, towards the north, lies Navern,so called from 
the lixcrof that name, which the vulgar, following the propriety of their 
country speech, call Strathnavern. Ross hounds it on the south; the Deuca- 
Jedonian sea washes it west and north ; and on the east it reaches Caithness. 

Sutherland is so situated between the throe last-mentioned provinces, 
as to border on all of them ; and, in some quarter or other, touches every one: 
for on the west lies Strathnavern; on the south and east, Ross; and on the 
north, (hiitlmcss. The inhabitants there, according to the nature of the soil, 
aie more given to pasturage than tillage. I know no remarkable thing in it, 
except that it hath some mountains of \^hite marble, (which is a wonderful 
thing in so cold a country,) and yet it is of little or no use to the inhabitants, 
because the spirit of luxury hath not reached this place. 

Caithness is the last piovirice towards the north, on which coast Stratlu 
navern also^ comes up with it; and these two countries here contract the 
breadth of Scotland into a. narrow front, where are three high promontories: 
the Infiic st of all is that in Strathnavern, whicdi Ploleitiy calls Orcas, or Tar- 
\etliuin, now Fai(»-hcad ; llio other two are in Caithness, but not so high as 
t}>(‘ lorimr; tliese arc Vervcdium, now called Hoia, or Strathy Head; and 
litiuhium, (Dunshay Head,) falsely called, by Hector lioclins, Hume; while 
otlo'is name it l)uncan\s-B(‘i, I’roni uhirh word some letters being subtracted, 
ttie word JJuux Bvi seems to he derived. At the fool of the hill is a small 
fhny, which little vessels, eomin;, from the Oirades, use as a haven. An arm 
til the soa is hero called Bvi: ami this creek being named by the neighbour- 
ing iiihabilanls l!ie IJei of Hniiean, or Honaeli ; from both those words con- 
joined, the country language Jiath formed Unnis Bei, 

In this tract Ptolemy places the ("oruavii, (or Caithuoss-mcn :) some sirrii- 
niude of which name does }('t remain; since they commonly call the castle 
uftijc Earls of ('aithness, (tt ruico ; and those whom foreigners term rVmwrttJiV, 
the 111 itoiis denominate Now seeing Ptolemy places the Cornavii, 
iini in this tract only, but even in so distant a part of the island as CornwalJ, 
in England ; and they who retain the old British sjieech, do yet calljlie same 
persons Kernivi ; perhaps, it is no absurd conjecture to imagine, lliat the 
('oniaoalli are so called for Kcrnicovitlii, that is, the Kernic-Gauls. Nay, in 
the very midst of the island, some marks, though obscure ones, of that name, 
seem to have remained; for Bede wiiles, that the beginning of the wall of 
Severus was not far from the monastery of Kebeicurnig : whereas there is 
now' no sign of a monastery in those parts ; but there remains not far from 
thence the half-ruined castle of the fiimily of Douglas, called Abcreorii. 
Whether both these words, or only one of them, be corrupted from Kernicus, 
1 leave the reader to judge. 

It remains now, that 1 should speak something concerning the islands of 
Scotland, which part of the British history is perplexed with great mistakes. 
To pass over the ancients, who have delivered nothing certain on this subject, 
1 shall only insist on what men of our own times have more truly and plainly 
reported. Of all the islands which encircle Scotland, they make three classes 
or ranks, the Western, the Orcades, and the Shetland. 

The Western isles lie between Scotland and Ireland, in the Heucalcdonian 
sea, and reach almost to the Orcades. They who have written of the British 
nllkirs, either in this or the preceding age, call them Hebrides ; a new name, 
of wliich there is not any sign, or original, in ancient authors. For, in that 
tract of the sea, some place the ^budaD, or JSinodaL' ; but with such incon- 
sistency amongst themselves, that they scarce ever agree in their number, 
situation, or names. Strabo (to begin with the most ancient) may be excused, 
because he followed uncertain report, that part of the world being not fully 
discovered in his time. Mela reckons the ^modic to he seven ; and Mar- 
tianus Capclla makes the Aemodm to be as many; Ptolemy and Solinus count 
the iEbudse five ^ while Pliny numbers the Acmodae seven ; and the iEbad» 
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thirty. For myself, T deem it proper lo retain the names most used by the 
ancients, and lln*i‘cforc call the whole of the western isles ^^buda^ ; blit I 
purpose to describe Hk^ site, nature, and commodities of cacli of them, from 
later and surer aiithoiilies. 

In this I shall principally follow Donald Monro, a pious and dilif^ent man, 
w'lio travelled over all these islands, and observed them exactly. I'luw lie 
dispersed in the iJcueiiietloiiian sea, to the number of more tlian three hundred. 
The kinjjs of Seolland held tlieiii fioiii lime immemoiial, till Donald, hi other 
of Malcohn 111. ceded them to the kin**’ of Norway, that, h} his aid, he nii<j;ht 
furciMy seizi* upon the erown of Scotland, to wliicJi he had no ri^Iit. Ily 
virtue of this !;rant the Nor\ve;;ians enjoyed the islands ahotit oiu‘ liuiidied 
and si\t} > eats, u hen Alexander III. rec(»vered litem lo th(‘ etown of Seol- 
land, aites a \ictoiy. These islanders, citluT conlidiitL!; in theii sti/ ji-jli, 
or else urjied on ami indueed by sedition, Itave somctinti s endea\onred to 
assert th<‘ir lihetty, and to st‘t up kinj^s of tiunr own : for, of late, .ltdiii, of the 
family of the Donalds, !is well as olliers before him, usuipcd tlie loud title. 
Ill their diet, habit, am! the domestic, mode of li\iii;;‘, llu'v use the aneieiit 
parsimony, llunliniv ci.nl lisliiuj^ allotd tlimu food. 'J'liey boil fiesh in water 
poured either into the p;nmch or into the skins of the beasts whii ii tlj(‘\ kill ; 
and, in liuntin;;'. they soitielinies eat raw tlesli, after scjueezin^ out tiie blood. 
For diink lliey use (tidinaiily the biotb of boiled meal ; but at feasts tliev in- 
dulj;e coi)iGU^Iy in w ln‘\ , wbic.li has been ke;i1 in ptoper vessels for sono. 
years. This kind of litpior lliey call blandium ; but. the most pail of them 
drink water. I'lieii biead is inadt'of oats or haile\,(ror no oilier f;rain ‘;iow.s 
ill those parts,) and it is not unpleasant to the taste; and, b}' fiLspnsit ust\ 
they are very expeit at makin); ami iiiouUiinij: of it. In the morniii"' they cat 
a little of this, and then a Imnliiii?; oi, if they lune an^^ other work to do, 
they ar(’ ctnilent w ith that lij^ht breakfast, and will fast till the evening, 'fliey 
use psirtv -coloured j^arments, and e.speciallv striped plaids; preferrint;, ol all 
colours, the ])urpl<‘ and blue. I heii ancestors woie parl^ colouied plaids, 
variously striped, wliich custom some of them still lelaiu; but, at pit‘.seiil, 
many of tlunn wear <;aimenls of a dark brown colour, almost like heath ; that 
so, when Ivinir auionj;' the bushes, they may not, in the da) -time, b(^ diseoveied 
by their clothes, licinj; rather loosely wiapped, than elosidy c()\ered, with 
this soil of blauketint;, they will endure the severest w eafher, even in the open 
air; fUu\,*.som(times they sleo[i abroail in their plaids, llioiurh coveied all over 
with snow. In tiu.ir lionses also they lie on the ‘ground; only Ia)in»; uiidi'r 
them fern or heath, wliieli tlie> place with tlie roots downwaril, ainl the brush 
upwards, so picllil), that tbeii beds are almost as soft as those mad(‘ of fea- 
llicis, but are tar moi v. Iiolesuine; for lu ath, htin«r naliirall) a ^icat thier, doth 
exhaust superiluous bumoiirs, and restores vij^oui lo tin* ne rves, after fu'inn;:; 
llicm from noxious inoistuie ; so that they wdio lie down in the evening’ weai) 
and fail)!, in the morninj;* liso up nimble and s)>rij;blly. Tliey are all so veiy 
regardless of tbeii lodlirks and coverlets, as lo alVeet an urieoulli slovenli- 
ness in that pa!li<*uir;r ; for, if any occasion or necessity cause tlieni lo travel 
into other paits, when tin y j^o to rest lliey will throw aside the bed and blau' 
kets ol tlH‘ir hosts, asid, wrapping; themseUes up in their own garnu'iits, fall 
asleep. Tin; reason il.e\ assig:n for this, is, lest such baibarous rlleriiin<u‘v, 
as they call it, should laiut and corrupt lUcir nati\(; and inbred baidim'ss. 
In war they cover their brads with iron helmets, and their bodie.s with a coat 
of mail, made of iron r'ng:s, renebin^c almost ilown to their aiudes. '1 In ir 
weapons arcbow'S rmd arrows, v. bb li lor the most part arc booki'd, so that the 
iron barbs, standing, out on both sidi s, cannot bo draw n out of the bod) l!ie\ 
pierce, unless tlu' oiitico of the wouml be made very wiilo. Soim* of them, 
however, fight W'ilb bioad-swords ami pob -axes. [iisU'Jk! of a liumpet, they 
use a bag])ipc. "I'Jiey aie mueli gi\<*ti lo nimdc, espa cbdl) <;n in itiuim-nts 
peculiar to themselves ; of which soim* have strings made* oi brass wire, ollieis 
of put, wiueli they stiike either with their long nails, a how, or a quill. Their 
only ambition is to ornament these in.strtiuu nts willi a profusion of silver or 
jewels; hut the luearu^r sort use crystal, 1'hey laiaunt songs, not inelegaiil. 
containing tlie eulogies of valiant men; and tlieir harils usually treat of no 
other subject. They speak, with little alteration, the old (jauli.sh language. 
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T[1ie Western islands of Scotland, wliieli use tlic ancient lon^ne, are reckoned 
tinis; Tlie tiist of them is Man, some faiscl^ called Mona, but by the an- 
rienls Eubonia ; Paulus Orosius calls it Mevauia, or rather Menavia; for in 
the old lan^ua^e it is called Matiim. The last ape called the town, where the 
bishop had his sec, Sodor. It is a provinre almost equally distant from Ire- 
land, fiorn Gallow^ay in Scotland, and from Cumbciland in Enpluiid ; it is 
twenty- four miles lonp, and ciidd. l»road. 

The next isle risinp in the Frith of Cl^de is Alsa, or Ailsa, a hiph and pre- 
eipitous rocK, accessible only by one plain passape. It is uninhabited almost 
all the year; but, at ci'itain seasons, a pi<‘at number of skills and busses Hock 
thitlier to fish for cod and wbiti»!p. It abounds with rabbits and sea* fowl, but 
t*si»ecially willi Solaud pecse. It is almost c‘quaJly distant from Cariiek «)n 
tlio soulb-easi, from Ireland on (he south-west, and from Canty kj on the 
noitli'West. Twentv-four miles from hence lies the isle of Aitan, indii-iup 
towards the north; it is Iwenty-bair miles loop, and sixteen hronil ; it is fioi 
of liipli Jind erjcjpy monntiiirj.s, so that only the sea-eoasts aie iiihabited ; 
where it is lowest, the sta l#i« aks into it, am! makes a eonsidcrab^e l»ay, the 
eittiance of, which is covet (‘t! Ivy the island Molas, that is, Larnlaeh, or l.am- 
htNli. Such i.'* llte liei^ltl id' tin* mountains, that, hy hreakinp the luree ef the 
wind, the l>a\ w ilhin is a \k‘iysafe harbour for sliippinp ; and th<^ 
w hit'll arc peipetmilly calm, arc so abundant iu fish, that, if tlie inhahitants 
catch mote ihnn will serve them for one day, they throw them apain into the 
.vea, as inlfv a po; d. to he taken out at their ivleasure. 

^^)t far liutn Arran lies a small island lalli d Flada or Fladcla, wl'ieh is 
full of labbits. liuto isle, b< inp eiplit miles lonp and four biead, is situated 
more witl.in llie Frith of Clyde, and is eipht ndU's distant, on the norlh-eost, 
from Anan. On the norlli-w'est, it is distant fioiii Arpylc about lualf a mile; 
on the east, ftom Cunninphain, six miles, lleinp for the preatest part low 
land, it is e.onvenient for coin and pasturape. The only town in it bears the 
name of tin' island ; and tlu're is in it an <d(J castle (‘ailed Fothsay. It htitli 
also another caslie at the hay, eadlcd, in llu' coinitiy lanpiiape, Cami s or 
Kiimes eaistlc. On the south-west of it is the low island of Meiiioeh. It is 
fruitful ( iiouph, and well eultivated for its size, iainp only a mile lonp, and 
lialf a mile broad. Fartlicr still, within the Fiith of Clyde, are the two Cum- 
l)ia(‘s, the (Irt'atcr and the L(\ss, at a small distance oiuj fioin aniJlhcr ; tlitJ 
foinier ahouudinp with corn, and the latter with fallow -deer. 

Fioin the promontory of Cant) re, at llie distance of little more than a mile, 
lies A\ona, now Sanda, called Fortuosa, that is, tit for a port; which iiaine it ob- 
tained from heiiip a road for ships ; for whcJi the Danes possessed those islands, 
their tleets repaiied thither for shelter. From the same promontory to liic 
south-west, over apainst the Irish slioie, stands Kathlin ; and four miles fnjni 
('aniyre, isTinolher small island called Cana; not fai from whence lies Gipha, 
six mih‘s in leii<;lh, and one and a half in bieadlh. 

The island of Jura is distant tw(dve miles from Ciplia, and is in b'nplli 
twenty-four miles, its maritime coasts are tolerably well inhabited, but bciiip 
woody ill the inland parts, it afvounds with stwcral sorts of decn*. lienee 
some think it was uneicnily eall<;d Dei a, w hich in the Gothic lanpuapc sip- 
nities a stap. Two miles distant from Jura lies Searba, in lenpth from east to 
west four miles, and in bieadtli one; it is thinly inhabited in a few scattered 
places. The tide is so violent betw<‘rn it and Jura, that there is no passnpe 
from one to the other, either with sails or oars, hut at certain seasons only. 

After this there are many islands of less note, dispersed up and down, as 
llellaeli or Genistaiva, Gewrasdil, Dunpa, hotli tlni Fiolas, ami also tiie three 
Garvilluns, distinpuislK <1 hy lespecMixc surnaiiu’s; ilieii Cnllvienin, Dummii- 
nel, Lupaiia, Jlelhat^ Whoktn', Gavin, Lninp, Soil, and Snin. These three 
last, wliieli are fruitint enouph in eiun ami ( aitle, aie undei the jiiiisdietion 
of the Earls of Arpyle. The next to these i-i Slata, or Sleaeh ; so called be- 
cause tiles, riaiiH'd slates, ate lu ie hewn out of a rock. follow Naosp, 

Easdale, Schaniii, and the isle called Tyan, from a herb which is prijudiciaL 
to fruits, not unlike the w au r-willow, hut of a paler colour, il ere also are 
Fridicli and the Eye island; then Dow, or tlu^ Dlack island ; and the island 
Epiish, or of the church, and Triaiucli. After these follow the island# 
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Ard or Ilia'll, Jshol, Ciroon, lUalli, as also Trco, Tioat, Coney isles, and that 
which is called the islajsd oi the Oliosi, and Ihisliach; as also Lisniore. This 
last, which was loiineilv th(‘ seal of the hislajp of Aip:>!e, is ndics in 

lenj;lh, :uj<l two in hreiullh; and in it aic lonod int tals, h{*sides the eonnno- 
clitics eonihion to other isles, sueececl Ovilia, and Siunii, Ilan-iia-Port, 

and Geiraeh; as eJso Falda. the isle of (U«)ich, Graniry, the islands More, 
Anlicseaia, Mnsaiiil, and lieineia, hctetofoie called the Holy Sanctuary, tlie 
iiohlc \ ew-isic, Moloehasi^nr, and Drinacha, which is all covered over with 
thorns, aldcis, and the ioins of “real honsc.s; then another isle, Hrimaeh, that 
is tiill of wood; also Uainsay and Rervera. 

The p;rt ate it of tlic Wesiein islands, after Jura, is Isla; which is twenty- 
four miles hn.j;, aral sixicen hioad ; it is extended from south to north; and 
is very fruilfid in ealde, coni, (h vi\ and lead. Thcic is a iivc*r of iVesli viat<*r 
in it, ealied \ as also a hay of saltwater, in which are seveial 

islands; and it liatii, hesides, a Icudi of fresh watei, in wliieh is an island 
ealh'd S'lnkijijA'in ; v. ideit hniuerlj was the chief of all the rest, hy heinji; the 
rcsidi nee cd ilie piiiico C/f th ‘ islamlers, who assuinrd the name of kisiiir. 
Near to that, hot less, is the i.shind (ailed Islan-^na-CovihasIop, calii'd als<; the 
Island of (h>uneil ; for there \i as a court in it, wheie fourteen V)f the eliif'f 
men sat daily for the adininistjalion of ju.sfi(‘e, and delenninini!; matte rs of 
eon(ro\cfsy; whose j;’rcat ecpiily and luoderalion pioeured peace, holh fo- 
rcijvn and domesthv, and, as a concomitant of peace, the aUliience of all thii»i\s. 
Between Isla and .lura tliore is sealed a small island called Jlock Isle, taking 
its name from a heap of stones there. Moreover, on the soulli side (d' fsU 
lie these islands, Chourna, Maalmori, Osiiin, Biida, Corshcia, the i^land 
Ishol, Immeisi, Bcthic, Texa, Gearaeh, Naosjf, Binard, Cana, Terskedr, Aeh- 
iiar, the Isle More, the island reseinhlinj!,' the fi^^ure of a man, the island .Fean, 
and the Slnchahadda. At tlio west corner of Isla stands 0\eisa ; where also 
the sea is very raijinp^, and not passable for ships but at ceituiri hours. Bc' 
side's the island Chamiard, towards the nuith-west are situate U.salirest and 
Tanasl, Naomph, and the island Banni ; ei^hl miles frciin Jsla, more towards 
tlic north, lies Oversa, next to it Porcaiia, and half a mile liom Ovetsa lies 
Colonsay. 

Beyond Colonsay, to the north, lies Mull, twelve miles dislarii from Isla. 
This island is twenty-four mih'S in Ieni;th, and as manv in breadth ; it is 
crag;j?>, tel not wholly liarreii of corn, ll hath man.v woods in it, and ^leai 
herds of d(?er, and a port safe enough for ships; over against Pdliiikill, it hath 
two larj^e rivers full of salmon, besides other less slK'ains not without lisli ; it 
hath also two lochs, in cacJi of wliich aic several islands, and easiles on them 
all. The sea breakinj; into it in divers places, makes four havs.all ahmuidiu;; 
with hertinp^s. On the soulh-W'cst is seated C<alaman, or the island (»f Doves; 
on the north east stands Eira ; holh these islands arc cornnrodious lor cattle, 
corn, and fishin;;. 

The island of Icolrnkill is distant from them two miles; it is two miles Ion*;', 
and above a mile broad; fruitful in all thing^s which that climate eau produce, 
and famed for as many ancient iiionuinents as could he vvidl expeeted in snch 
a country ; hut it was made }ct more famous by the severe discipline and 
holiness of St. Columbus, it was beautifii'rl with two monasteries, one 
of monks, the other of nuns; with one euiia, or (as they call it) a parisir 
church, and with many cliapels, some of them built l>y tln^ rmrnificencc of the 
kiiif^s of Scotland, and otlnirs by the petty kin;;s of the islands. In the old 
monastery of St. Columhus, the bishops of tlie ijdauders ])l:iced llieir see; tlieir 
ancient mansion-house, which was before ir^. tlnj Ish' of Man, bein;^ taken by the 
English. There still remains, however, among the ancient ruins, a church- 
yard, or lujrying-plac(?, ('oinrmni t(* all tlie noble ronniirs vvhi<d» dwelt in tin* 
western islands. There arc three tombs in it moii; cminrnl tharr the rest, a£ 
a small distane.c one from anollier, having little shrines, looking towards tin' 
east, built over them. In the w'cst part of each is a stone with an inscription, 
declaiing wliose tomb it is; the middlemost hath om* t<j this purport, — ‘"I'he 
tomb of the kings of Scotland foi it is leported that no less than forty-eight 
monarchs were buried there: that (»n the light hand !\as this title, — “Tin. 
lomb of the kings of Ireland for four sovt reighs of that nation are said lo 
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!>r interred tlioro : that on the left side is inserihed : “The tomh of tlie kinps 
of Norway/' for icport .says, lliat ei^xht s<nnrripis of that nation were en- 
toiulx'd there. In the rest of the ceinetcry, t'le enunent families of the island 
have thi'ir tomhs ai>ciit. Theie are six isiands adjacent to it, small indeed, 
ye1 not nnlVuiiful, wliieli were ^iven hy ancient kin<;s, or piinces of the islands, 
to the nnnn<‘ry of St. Columhns. 

The island Soa, Ihou^d* d hath convenient pasturage for sheep, yet derives 
its ‘;Teale.st re\enne troin the sitlinp,- and liatelun;: of sea-fowl, and especially 
from iht'ir e,i:;j!j.s. TIk* next to that is NuiFs island ; then iludana ; after that 
l?eiiiir;a; to vvhii-.h hdlows Skanny, distant half a mih; ironi Mull; it hath 
oiH' parish in it, hot the jiaushioiiers live mostly in Mull. The shore ahoniids 
with rahhiis. A mile from Skanny stands Eorsa. All these are under the 
jurisdiction of the monks of St. Colnininis’s monastorv. 

Two milts fiom Ihiisa stands w!ii<h is tivt‘- miles louf^, and, for its 

si/r. is fn. itlid in eojo .ml pn‘.tns;!‘:< . ft hath an liaven v*‘ry eommodious for 
.•alley.", l oats, On *ts south .side lies Colvan.sa; the soil 

'IsrH ol is fruitful, and it hatii a wood of li izcl iii it Almost three hundred 
raei N fi(i:u*it, is d (aonuura.lwo miles Innj;- and a mile hroad, tunning; 

uut i'toin south to nnith. iomr miles fruni (ionieiira, on the south, stands 
Stalia; e.nd hotii ofllie.se lasl-nanied isles have many good havens in them, 
rour uiih'S froi.i hence, towards the north-west, arc the two (Jarnil itrglis, the 
(ireat'-r and llu! Ijcss, so fortifted round about vrith precipices of tucks, 
and a mo.^.t rapid current besides, that, their natiirai strengtii being assisted 
by atl, the> aic impiegnahle. A mile from these, i.s an Island who.se soil is 
.dmost all l)laek, us being cemotjtcd out of old rotten wood and moss mixed 
together. They dry the lurf of it fi»r fuel, and tlierefore it is ralh^d Turf- 
tsluiid ; for so they there call that sort of earth, which the Englisli term moss, 
ihen suei'oeds liUnga, two miles in leiigtii, and Daea, half the size. 

I'^'otn theiicf' towards the we.sl, about six miles’ di.stamai, stands Tircy, 
whieli is in length eight miles, and in hn'adth three. Of all these, islands, it 
most abounds in tin* nce'cs.'^aiios of life ; for besides plemty of cattle and corn, 
ilu'v also get mueb by fishing, and the lireed of sen-fowl. Tliere is in it a 
lake or Jmdi of fre.sli walei, and an old ensile, as also an haven, not unsafe 
lor galleys and long boats. Two miles from hence stands Gunn isle, and at 
an eipial distance from M is (hdl, a very fruitful isle, twelve iuilcs*loiig’, and 
two bioad. Not far from thence is Calfa, which is almost all covered with 
wood. After that, two islands follow% .surnanied Green, the Gi eater and the 
Less. And as many lie, of the same surnanu s, over against the promontory 
tif Mull, Not far from thi.s, are two islands, called Glassrr; tliat is, sky- 
blue; then Ardan llider, that is, tlic liigb t.sland ef the horseman; next Lu- 
paria, or the island of Wolve.s; and after this the island More. From the isle 
ol Coll, toward the north, is extended east and west the isle of Kum^ sixteen 
miles long, and six broad; but lx cause it is inbaliiled only in a few places, 
the .sea-fowl almost every when* lay their eggs U]) and down in the lields ; so 
that ill the spring as many of lliem may be taken up a.s one pleases. Among 
the high rocks lu*rc, the Soland geese are caught in great abundance. Four 
mil(‘.s fr«)m thence, to the south-east, is the island Naieh, or of horses, and 
half a mile from Ihenec is Muick, which, for its sizi*, abounds with necessaries. 
Falcons build ibcir nests here ; and it bath also a port eonvenient enough for 
sliippiiig. Not far from it, are Caniia and Mgg, which though small, are yet 
iruitful islands; and the latter abounds willi Soland geese. 

Then tlicio is Soavretail, tider for limiting than any other purpo'^es of life. 
Tlicnce, from noith to soulii, is exlemled Skye, the gieaiest of nii the islands 
oboiit Scotland, its b ngtii Ixing foi ty-nve miles, aiul its breudlb, in some 
p.biet s, eight, and ill oilu rs twi he milc.^ ; man) tx.it.s are full (»l moiinlains, 
wlucli abound with woods, interspersid v.ilh pusM’.tts, ’rix* level country is 
also fruitful of corn and cattle ; and it is parliruiaily famous for a large breed 
of mares. Tt hath live p real livers all full of s.Imoo; and it li.dh besides 
many b sser streams, vvbieli are no! without the same lish. The sea penclrat- 
iug on every side into the land, makes man;, hays of salt water, of which 
tlit<t(f are most emii.ent; besides tbirleen othci.<, all much resorted to by her- 
liugs. It hath also a loch of fresh water in it and five castles. This island. 
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in Ihc old Scottish dialect, was called that is, winf^ed, because. the 

promontories, between which the sea makes its iriilax, stretch themselves out 
in that foim. Hence by common use the whole island has obtained the name 
of Skye, that is, a w in*?. 

j'Vhoiit this arc scattered some smaller islands, as Oransa, full of corn and 
cattle: and Naprunner, having' phmty of woods and rohhits; as also J’aha, 
infamous frir robberies, where thieves, lurking in the woods, >^aylay Iravelh rs 
as they pass. Ki^ht miles from thence to the north-west, lies Sealpa, which 
hesifles f)tlier commodities, hath jj^reat herds of deer in its woocls. Near 
the month of Loehearron li(‘s Croulinir, a safe liarhour for ships; and 
from Scalpa, two miles towards the north, is Kaasa, seven miles hm^*, 
and two broad. It hath wriods of beccli-trt es, with many deer in them. Half 
a mile from hence is Kona, wdiieli is quite covered over with woods and 
heath. It hath a port in its inmost hay, noted for piracy, heinj^ very conve- 
nient for the purpose of surprising? passenp^ers by sea. Jn the month ol this 
hay, (which from its shallowness is called 6VrA;e//,) is an island of the same 
name. From Itona, six miles toward.s the north, lies Fladda ; two mile.s fjoin 
Hint is Tronta, and on the south side of Skye is Oransa. A mile fiom thema^ 
is Little liuiu, next (Jreal lJuia ; and near them, li\e small islands of no 
note; after these follows Jshol, fruitful in corn; and near it is Ovia, then 
Askerma, and Linadel; ami <‘i;;hty miles fioni 8k\e, to the north-west, lie 
Litip;a, Oipfamina, iierncra, ]Me:i:ala, Paha, Flada, Scarpa Verveeum, i. e. of 
W'edder sheep; Sandrera, aitd Watersa, which Iasi, besides other eonveni- 
cnecs, hath a haven ca})ahlc of holding; many lar^e sliips ; atid hither, at 
certain seasons of the year, nunieioiis fishern^'ii lloek ti»';ether, from the 
adjacent countries. These nine last islamls ar(‘ under the t»*iverrimeiU of the 
bishop of the islands. Two miles distant from Wateisa, lies Ibirra, sev<jn 
miles in len«*Th, extending: itself from the south -west to the noilh-east, not 
unfruitful in corn, hut most uoled for its c(.d aiid whitin;; lisliery : here is a 
bay, into whieli tlie sea makes an inlliix by a narrow m.oiith ; hut within it is 
capacious and eiicular. This hay hath one island in it, and therein a stronpj 
fort or castle. On the north side of Barra, riseth a liill full of p:rass from lop 
to hoUom ; and on the summit issueth a sprinc: of fresh water, which ilowinft' 
down in a ii\ulet, carries w itii it into tire nei:;hhourin^ sea some small animals, 
which ar^; shapeless; yet in some sort, lh(»iij»li not very plainly, repres<‘nt 
those shMI-lish we commonly call cockles. This t>art of the slrore, to which 
the hordeicis iolir(‘, they call the (ireat Sarnia : ber'anse when the sea ebbs, 
the siiud is uneovcied for a mile and more. Here they diu’ up ”reat shell-fish, 
which l!ic ni’iwhhoui in;? people belie\c to he hir'd out of tin* spawn of those 
.shapeb'ss fish, which the forena-ned rill carries rlowii from its fountain ; and 
that tlrr’y are either produced tlii’rt*, or at least .!;row hi.m;er in the sr a. 

l)et'AL('ii fJaiia and List lie these small islamls b>llouinj?; Hihansa, Ovia 
or Eoy,‘ llakerset, (iariiiinpja, Flada, Bu’ia the (Jrr’alcr and Bma the Less, 
Haia, Heldisa,> , (it jra, Lin{?a, Fara, Fuda, and Heath. From tin so towards 
the r.orih, lies l ist, thitty miles lonp^, and six hioad. I'ho tide flowing; into 
this island in two placr's, represents the appeal aneo of three islands ; hut 
when it eiihs, it np;ain prow's into one: llierc arc many lakes of fresh water in 
it, the hi};^?estof which is three miles lonp;. 'J'lic sea, wearing^ away the land, 
lialli made itse lf a passaj;e inlo tlii.s loch ; neith(‘r can it lie excluded hy the 
inhabitants, not cv< n hy a Jelly oi bank of sixty feet hig^li, but insinuates 
itself b(‘twt*eii the sion<*s, loosely eoinpacled together, and there often lca\es 
some small .sea-lish hehind. There is a fisli taken in it. in other respects like 
a salmon, save that the Ix lly is white, and Hic hack black, and it is without 
.scales. Moreover, theic are in the island ahiiiulaiire of lochs of fresh water. 
It hath also raves in it eoMired with hcatli, winch are lurking places for 
robbers. There are live ] aiisli-ehurchcs in it for the performance of holy 
duties. 

Hii;ht miles from thence, tow'ards the east, lies Helscher Vetularum, so 
called, as I sup(>ose, Ix eause it helong;ed to the nuns of icolmkill. A little 
farther towards the noitii appears ITalvelseliser, to which at certain seasons 
many sea-eahes, or scabs, rt sort, and arc there takiuj. About sixty miles 
beyond that, to the uoHh-wcst, stands Hirta, very fruitful in corn, cattle^ and 
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particularly in sliccp, wliicli arc hero falter than in any other of the islands. 
Hut tlie inhuhitatils arc ignorant of all arts, and especially of religion. After 
the summer solstice, the l<»rd of the island scuds thither his proctor or steward, 
to gather his rout or tiihutc ; and, with him, he scuds a priest to baptize all 
the children that were horn the preceding year ; but if the priest come not, 
then every man baptizeth his own iufauts. They pay to Uicir lord a certain 
nutiiher of sea-calves, and car<;ases of sheep, dried in the suu, and sea-fowl. 
The whole island doth not exceed a mile in length, and it is almost ol cquai 
breadth; neilln'r can any part of it he seen from any nei;;ht)Ouring islanu, 
e\repl tliiee hills on the sliore, nor can liaise be discerned, but from the 
hi'ihest places iif the parts adjacent. In those hills are sheep exceedingly 
beantil'ul, but by reason ol' the violence and rapidity oi the lido and current of 
sea, they can searecly be come at b\ any one. 

To return to IJist : on the north pnimo;itory is situate the isle Valey, which 
is a mile in brtiadlh, and two in leiigtli. Jletwecn that promontory and the 
isle of Harris, tlieso islar.ds arc iiiteijac ent, small indeed, but not unfruitful, 
viz. Soa, Stromoy, l^abaia, llerm ia, Eri.say, Keligera, Saga the Less, Saga 
the (irealet, Ilcrniodra, Scarvay, Gria, Linga, Cillnn, lieu. Hoy, Ferelaia, 
Soa the Less, Soa the Great, Is;.. Senna the Li ss, Senna the Great, Tarransa, 
Slegana, Tuenia, and,al»ove Scarpa ; and diu' west arc seven islands, 

at tidy miles’ distance a!»nve Lewis which some call Flavarnr, others llm 
SaertMl, or Sanctiiarv islands; they rise up into grassy mountains, but arc 
quite uncullivaled ; neither are there in them any quadrupeds, except wild 
sheep, which tin; hunters ealeh, but eat them not when they have done. They 
lujjke tallow' of tlnir fat, which is the most that they yield ; the little fle.sli 
tlK\> have being so iiiqdoasanl, that no man will eat it, unless forced to it by 
the exlreinily of hunger. 

Almost in the same tract, nearer to the north, lie Garvellan, that is, the 
(hagg> Island, Lanibe, Flada, and Kellasa, the two Jierncra.s, the Great and 
the Small, Kirta, Jluia llio little, Uuia the Great, Vexa, Pabaia, and Sigram •, 
lh(‘ (Leat, or Cunieulaiia, so called fioin its plenty of rabbits, Sigrama th^. 
L<*ss, and the island of Pigmies. In this last is a chapel,*" where the border- 
ing people believe thal pigmies were heretofore buried ; for many strangers, 
<iiggiug deep into the (‘arth, have met with, and still find, little and round 
lieads, with the small bones of other parts of human bodies, thu>do notin 
the least diller fiom the ancient reports eoricerning piirmies. • 

t>n that sliore of theislaiul Lewis, wliieh looks towards the south-east, two 
ba>s of the sea break into the land, one of which they call the south, the 
other the iiortli loch; botli viddiug 'abundance of lish, to those who take 
pains to ealeh them, and tliat during the wliob^ vear. From the same shore, 
more to the south, stands Fab!e isle, then Adam’s isle, then the isle ol Lambs; 
as also, Huilin, Viecu;!, Havera, La\a, Erin, tlie isle of leolmkill, Tory, 
lifert, Scalpa, Flada, and Slievy. At the cast side of this last island Is a sub- 
terraneous passage, arched at lop, and above a bowshot in leugtli ; under 
which vault, small boats used to shelter themselves, making to it by sails or 
oais, to avoid the violeuee of the tide, whieli breaks upon the neigbbouiing 
promontory witli a great noise, to Ibe extreme terror and danger of manners. 
IVlore to the east lies an island whieli they call Seliain Castle, a place natu- 
rally fortiiied, aboiimling with corn and fish, and also alfording sulUcient pro- 
vision loThe inhabitants bv i ggs of sea-fowl, which there make their nests. 

Oi>positc the shore, where Loch liiiaii, or lirooiii, opens to the land, lies 
the isle of Eu, which ivS almost all covered with woods, and good for nothing 
but to harbour thieves, wlio rob pavssengers. More to the north is the island, 
t^ruinorta, being also full of woods, possessed by robbers and pirates. And 
looking towards the same coast, is an island, named CIciracIi, which, beside 
pasturage, abounds with the eggs of sea-fowl. Next to that is Afiilia, and 
then Harary the Greater, witli Harary the Less ; and nigh this last the island 
of Horses, or Nastieh ; and near that again, the isle Merlaica. These eight 
islands are situate before the mouth of llic bay, which is vulgarly called Loch 
llroom or llrian. At some distance from these islands, which lie before Loch 
Broom, Harris and Lewis run toward the north. They are sixty miles in 
length and sixteen in breadth, making but one island ; for they are not dis- 
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tinp^uislicd by the arms of the sea that flow into it, but by the meers of the 
land, and llie possessions of their several lairds ; but that part which is 
exposed to the south, is wont to be calb^d Tlarish. There was a monastery 
berc, called Koadilla, built by Macleod of liarish. The soil is fruitful of 
corn, but it yields its increase rather by dij^j^in^ than plou^liin;?. Its pastures 
are proper for sheep, especially one hij^h mountain, which is j^reen with jjrass 
to the very top. Donald Monro, a learned and pious man, relates, that when 
be was there, he saw sheep very old for that kind of cattle, w'andeiinjr up and 
down witlnmt any certain owner ; and the number of them is increased by 
the fact, that neither fox, wolf, or serpent was ever seen there ; thou;;'h j;rcat 
woods lie betwixt this part and Lewis, which bre(‘-d many sfa;^s, but low and 
small in size. In this part of the island is a liver \ery full of salmon. On 
the north part lies Lewis, inhabited enonj!:h towards the shore. It hath four 
parish ehnrehes in it, one f(»rt, seven j;rent brooks, and twelve smaller, all 
of till 111, aecnrdin<i^ to tlK^ir magnitude, full of salmon ; in many places the sea 
penetrates into the land, and there spreads itself into bays, all aboiindinj^ 
with ])Ien 1 y of herrinf^s. There are also jjrcat plenty of sheep hen‘, which 
wander freely amoiiEjst the thickets and hcathdnishes. The inhabitants drive 
them into a narrow place, like a sheep-fold, and there every year they pluck 
them of tlu‘ir wool, after the ancient custom. The level part of the country 
abounds viith heath, amoup;' which the surface of the earth is black, oiwtasioned 
by moss, that is matted as it w'crc with rotten w'ood, the accumulation of 
many a^-es, cv(‘n a foot in thickness. This upper crust, bidiii; cut into lonyj 
and slender pieces, and dried in the sun, serves for tirinp: instead of wood ; 
and the followinj.*; y ear, the naked jrround, beiiipj manured with sea wecil, is 
sown with barley. In this island are eommoiily so many wdiales taken, that 
somolimes, as the old inhabitants relate, twenty -seven, of ditferent sizes, fall 
to the share of the priests for their tithes, llere is also a f'reat rave, in 
which, when \he tide i.s out, the water is two fathoms dee]) ; but when the 
tide is in, the dcptli is twice as much. There iniiUit tides of people, of b(*tb 
sexes, and of nil apjes, sitlini*; on the rocks, with hooks and lines, promiscu- 
ously catch various kinds of fish, in abundance. 

About sixty miles from Lewis, to the north-east, is Ilona, a small island, 
low, flat, and well iiibabilcd by a rude people, almost destitute of relip;ioii. 
The lairdi assijjns a certain number of families to dwell lieic and till it, and 
allow.s them a suflicicncy of a;reat and small cattle, whereby iliey may boib 
Jive well and pay their tribulo. All that is above their ow^ri wants, they send 
every year to Lewis, to their landlord, who lives there. They eommouly pay 
him, under the denomination of tribute or rent, a ]i:reat cpiantity of sacks, 
made of sheep-skins, containiiip^ barley meal, (wbicb j^raiii j;tows plentifully 
arnoiip; tlietn,) also, carcases of mutton, and sea-fowl ihied in the sun, beinj^ 
the suvpliisap:e of tlicir yearly provision ; and if the inullitucle oflbeir people 
increases, they send also the supernumerary persons to their landlonls. So 
that, in iny jiHlp^nicnt, these are the only people in tlie world who want iiolhinp;, 
but have all thinp:s to satiety. And besides, havinic neither luxury nor covet- 
ousness, they enjoy that innocence and tranquillity of mind, wliieh otiiers 
lake prreat pains to obtain from the precepts and institutions of w ise? men. 
And for this they are indebted to their ipjnor.tne.c of vice; neither doth any 
thinsj seem to be wanting; to their parent happiness, but that they do not under- 
stand the excellence of their condition, 'riiereis in this island a chapel dedi- 
cated to St. Tlonatius, win re (as old men say) a spade is constaiitl> left, with 
which, if any one die, a place is always found maiked out, and prepaied for 
liis prave. Moreover, in llii.s island, besides other fish, many wliuics arc 
also taken. 

Sixteen miles from thence, towards the west, lies the island Suilsker; a 
mile lonp^, which biinj*s foiili no p;rass, not even so mneli as he.Uli ; havinp; 
only bleak rocks, some of which aie covered with hiaek moss ; amoii^' wliiedi 
sea-fowl do eommodiously lay their eujis, and hatch them. Lefore the youn^* 
are lled^< d <*nout;lj to fly aw ay, the iieI>;jii>oi!r.’n;4 isl;- aleis .ail thilljcj from 
Lewis, ami s|)i'mi alxjut eii;!jt (hiys tluie in t!.,'* biids, with which 

and the feathers, the flesh Ix inj;’ diied in tin; wind, they load their boats. Fn 
this isle is found a rare kind of bird, unknown in other parts, called Colcft, 
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whH’ii i.s soinewlwil Irss than a p;(inso. The female comes hilhcr every year in 
IIkj and here liatclics and feeds her younp fill they can sldft for Iherri' 

selves, Ahont that time Ik r feathers fall olf, ami, beinjj thus left naked, she 
heiakes lierself to tlie sea .i.i::un, and is never seen moie till the ne\l spriri;;. 
It is also sinj^ular in these birds, that tln-ir lealliers have no quills or stalks, 
hut cover tln ir bodies with a gentle down, without any hard nibs belonging 
to it* 

Next follow tli(5 Oicaile.s, l 3 i!ig scattcr<jd in the north of Scotland, partly 
ill the Ib nealedonirm, and partly in the (Jennan, seas. In tlio name, wiitcis, 
botJi ajien‘nl and uKKlern, agree ((deiably wt'll; but the reason of it no man, 
that I know, hath < xplain(;d. Neithei doth it appear who first possc.ssed 
these islamls; for, though all say that llo'y were of a German original, it is 
not said fiom what nation (jf lieiinany they came. If we may form a conjec- 
ture from tlieii sp(ie(di, l^otb ancient and modern, they use the (Jothic lan- 
guage. Some think the^ were J^iets, indncK'd by this argument, tliat the sea, 
dividing them fiom Cailliiiess, is called the IVnlland, or Vicdland, Frilli. 
Th(‘ same wiilcrs judge* also that the* Fiets themselves w ere of tin; race of the 
Saxons, gionndiug their opimoii chiclly on the verses of Claudian, in bis 
seventh i)aii#gyric, which runs thus: — 

Madufriiiit Savmif fuso, 

(J IT ados : incaliiit Piotoruiii sanguine Tliulc. 
tSeoloruin luniiilo.s llevii glaciali.s leiiie. 

The Orcailes were moist willi Sa\ot) gore : 

Warm with the htood of Pints, flow'd Thule's shore : 

And whilst its head, each Scotclmiairb tomb a)>penrs, 

Ic) Ju\enia ail dissolves in fears. 

15nt their error may easily be refuted, lirst from IJcdc, the Anglo-Saxon, 
who, aHiiining that th(‘ Britons sung the praises of Ciod in five several lan- 
guages, i(‘ckons the IMctisb to be one ; but if the Piets had then spoken the 
Savon language, he would not have made the distinction ; for at that period 
the Bnglisli used the Saxon without corruption. In the next place, the error 
i.s refuted b> those very vtases of Claudian, where he expressly declares, that 
the Piets were a dilferont people from the Saxons; for he says, that the 
Unlades were the couiilry of tlie latter, as Thule was of the Piets. But wdiat- 
ever their original was, they use, in our age, a language dillcrent \iolh from 
Scotch and bhiglish, and very nearly approaching to the Gothic. •In their 
daily fare, the common people still retain much of their ancient parsimony, 
and therefore they are sound in mind and healthy in body. Few" of them die 
of diseases, but almost all of old age ; and their ignorance of delights and 
pleasure.s contrihutes more to the conservation of their health, than the skill 
ami dilig(‘nc,c of physicians doth to others. The same parsimony conduceth 
much both to tlie elegance of tiicir form, and the tallness of their stature. 
They have hut a scanty supply of grain, except oats and barley ; of which 
they make both bread and drink. Of gregarious animals, tliey have sheep, 
kiiie, and goats, so that they have abundance of milk, butter, and cheese : 
the\ have also an innumerable variety of sea- fowl, of which, and offish, their 
dii t for the most part eonsisls. There is no venomous creature here, nor any 
of an odious appearance. Th<‘ir horses arc very small, but though in appear- 
ance contemptible, their strength is great, almost beyond belief. Neither 
trees nor sliiubs grow here ; only heath, which is owing not so much to any 
fault in tlm soil or air, as to the laziness of the inliahilants, as doth easily 
apjiear by ibe roots of trees, which in many places are dug out of the eaitli. 
AVhene><T foreigneis import hither strong liquor, the people drink it greedily, 
e\en to excess. They have an ancient eup, or goblet, among theiu, which, to 
piocure the greater authority to their carousings, they say» belonged to St, 
Magnus, who first instiucted them in the principles of the Christian religion. 
Jt so f;\r e\e(‘C(ls the .size of other drinking-bowls, tliat it may seem to have 
been a relic of the feast of the Lapithae. With it they try an experiment 
upon their bi.sl:ops, at their first coming to them ; and he that can diiuk the 
contents at a single draught, which seldom happens, is coiiiited an extraor- 
dinary man ; and the people look upon it as a happy omen and presage, that 
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the crops of the following years will he supcrahuiidant. From this practice 
it lUH} easily he coiijoctunul, that the pai simony which 1 spoke of proe.ccds 
not so much from reason and choice, as from penury and want ; and that the 
same necessity which produced it at first, peipetuatcd and transmitted it to 
posterity; till the neighbouring nations being conupted by prevailing luxury, 
their ancient discipline was, by degrees, weakened and impaired, and they 
also gave themselves up to charming pleasures and delights. Being thus 
inclined to luxury, they were hurried on to it by their eominerce wdth pirtsles ; 
who, not daring to land on the continent, because it was full of inhabitants, 
took in fresh water at these islands ; and there either changed their wine, 
and other mercliundise, for the provisions of the country, or else sold lliein to 
the islanders at a low price. The inhabitants being few in number, un- 
ariiied, and dispersed also in the tempestuous sen, so tlmt they could not 
convene to assist one another, and conseious of their own w caknoss, (‘ilher 
did receive, or at least did not reject security, hiought home to their doors, 
especially it lieing mixed with gain and pleasure*, w liich arc its usual (Uiin- 
panious. But this pollution of manners elid mostly infect the great ones 
and the priests. Aniong the \ulger, inanv of tliuii I )rmer moderation 

do yet remain. Tin; s(;a is tlieie ver^ ra^isig and tctii;n‘stu</lis ; whicli is 
caused, not only b) the \io!cncc of the wintls, and th<^ position of lheliea\enly 
const('!iatioiis, but als<» b^ iJit* rneotiiuc of contra r-v lidi's, rais(*d up, and ilow- 
ing ill fiocii the w'cslt'rn ocean, and nialJn:; sin h ;; coulliv^t t>ets\eeii the st tails 
of the land, tliat the singes occasioneii tb* rt*!,}, eneounteii.kg oik* aaotht'r in 
opposite directions, and all impetuous!) whirled togi ther, ca.nnot be jia.ssed, 
either with oars or sails. If any inaiiners dare (*omc lot) near, one of these 
three niisehiefs befalls them — they are driven baeL, witli a foieibU* \io 
lence, into the sea; or else, by llie rapidity of tlie foaming ua\es, lhi‘y are 
dashed upon shelves and rocks; or, lastly, are swallowed up hy thii roaring 
Aoilices of the engulfing waters. There arc only two seasons whi rcin these 
straits aie passable ; either when, iipim the falling back of tin* tides, the eon- 
iliet of the waters ceasing, the svii is thereby calmed ; or else wlieii it comes 
in a full channel to the height of its increase at spring-tides, that fuicc lan- 
guishes on both sides, which raised and made the waU is tempestuous and 
stormy ; so tliat the ocean, as it weie, sounds a retreat to its storms, and there- 
upon the mouiilainous surges ictire into their proper eaverns and recesses. 

Authofs are not agreed eoneerniiig the iiumher of tin* Oreacii‘s; Pliny 
reckons llicm to be forty ; others about thirty: but Panlus Orosins comes 
nearest the truth, in making them thirty-three, of wliich Ihiiteen «)nly are ir 
liahited ; the rest being left to feed cattle ; for many of them arc low, and so 
narrow’ in compass, that, if tilled, they would scaieeiy maintaih aimvo one or 
two farmers. Some of them appear to be either bare rocks, or else covered 
with nothing but a rotten kind of black moss. 

The liirgest isle of the Orcades is called by many of tite ancients Pomona ; 
though at tills day they term it the Main-land, on account ol its excei'ding 
the rest so much in size, its length being thirty miles, li is well inliabiteii, 
and hath twelve parish cliurehcs, besides one town, vvbieJi the Danes, who 
were long masters of the Orcadcs, ctiII Cracoviaca ; and we Scotchmen by 
a corrupt name, Kirkwall. In this town are two castles of a moderate size, 
standing near together, one belonging to tlie king, and the oilier to the bishop. 
Between them is a church, which is iiingninccnt enough for such a place; and 
adjacent to that and the castles arc buildiiigs on both sides, w hich the in- 
liahitants call two cities, one holoiiging to the king, and tlu^ other to the 
bishop. The whole isle runs out into pionionloiios, between which the hays 
formed by the influx of the sea all’ord safe anchoring for ships, and here and 
there a good harbour. In .six .several places of this island aie metals, that is, 
white and black lead, of so good a quality, that no heller is to he found in all 
Britain. This island is about twenty-four miles distant from Caithness; the 
Pictish Sea, called Pentland Frith, ruhiiiiig between Ihcin, of wdiicli we have 
spoken before. 

In this narrow sea are many seatlcrcd islands, of which Slromoy, not un- 
fruitful for the extent of it, is distant from Caithness only a mile ; but they do 
not reckon that amongst the Orcadcs, on account of its propinquity to the 
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British shoro, and its having been always the property of the Earls of Caith- 
ness. Sailiiif? from hence towards the north, wc meet with South Ronalds, or 
Koiialdsay, the firstof the Orcades, which is sixteenmiles from Dan^iiisby4iead. 
Skills and small vessels pass over in two hours from thence to tins island, 
w lieiii the lido is with them, though there be no wind, which is occasioned by 
the violence of the current. This island is five mihis in length, and hath a con- 
venient port, surnained St. Margarct^s Hope. A little to the eastward of it are 
two small islands, uninhabited, and left for cattle to pasture in. They call 
them, in their country-speech, the Holmes, that is, grassy plains, situated by 
water. To the north is the island Burra, and two Holmes between that and 
Main-land. Fiorn Burra, towaids the west, there lie three islands in order, 
Suna, FJata, and Fara; and beyond them, Hoia, and Valis or Waes-isle, wdiicli 
some make two, others but one island, because about both the equinoxes, 
when the sea doth most tempestuously foam and rage, the tide falling hack, 
and the lands being bared, they adhere together, and are joined by a narrow 
isthmus, and so make one island ; but upon the return of the tide, and the 
sea coming again between them, they recover the form of two. In this island 
are the highest mountains of all the Orcades. Hoia and Waes-isle are ion 
miles in leifglh, and distunt from Ronaldsay eight inilevH; but from Duncansby 
or Diinginsby, in Caithness, above tw'cnty miles. On the north is the island 
Cranisa, situated in a very narrow arm of the sea ; for Hoia is distant from 
the nearest promontory, which is that of Pomona, or Main-land, only tu<i 
miles. These are the islands situated in the streights between Main-land 
and Caithness. The west side of Main-land looks to the open se a, no islands 
or rocks appearing there. From its eastern pn)montory it runs a little out 
into the s<*a ; while Coupins-oy almost covers it on the north. Nearer the 
shore is Siapins-oy, somewhat inclining to the situated o\er against 

Kirkwall, two miles distant, itself being six miles long. On the west part of 
Main-land lies Row's-oy, six miles in length Fiotn Ihcnce towards the east 
stands Bglisn, or Eglis-oy, where fame reports Unit St. Magnus w as liuricd. 
From lienee to the souihw'aid lie Wyer-oy and Cress-oy ; and not far from 
thence, Wester-oy, eighty miles distant from Shetland. Papa and Stronsa 
lie also at the same distance. Almost in the middle of the passage between 
them lies Fara, or Fair lsl<‘, which is equally conspicuous and visible from the 
Orcades and Shetland; for it rises into three very liigh promontgiies, sur- 
rounded with lofty rocks, that are wlioily inaccessible, except towards the 
north-east, where, being a little lower, it allords an harbour sfde enough 
for small vessels. The inhabitants thereof are very poor ; for the lisber- 
nien, which sail that way every year, coming to fish from England, Hol- 
land, and other maritime countries, plunder, and curry away what they 
please. 

The next after this is the greatest of the Shetland islands, and therefore the 
inhabitants call it the Continent or Main-land. It is sixty miles in length, 
and in some places sixteen in breadth; it spreads itself into many small pro- 
montories: two of them I shall name, the one long, but narrow, running to 
th(‘ north ; the other broader, running to the south-east. The maritime parts 
of it are, for the most part, inhabited; hut to the interior no animal comes ex- 
cept fowl. Some few years since, the inhabitants endeavoured to form planta- 
tions, farther than their ancestors had done, but the enterprise did not answer. 
Their wealth is from the sea, as it lies convenient for fishing on every side. 

Ten miles farther, towards the north, is the isle of Zell, or Yell, above 
twenty miles long, and eight broad ; so uncouth a place that no creature can 
live tliercin, except such as are born there. A merchant of Bremen, however, 
is reported to dwell in this island, who imports all sorts of foreign wares, of 
wliich the inhabitants have need, in great abundance. Between this island 
and Main land lie the small islands of Linga, Oriia, Bigga, and Saiictferry, 
Ab(Hit nine miles further, to the north, stands Unst, extending al)o\e twenty 
nules in length, and six in breadth. It is plain and level, without being any 
otherwise unsightly to the eye, lhan that it is surrounded by a very raging 
sea. Between tiiis and Yell lie Via, X]ra, and Linga; and beyond it, towards 
the west, are the two Skeirys, and Burra; on the east are Balia, Honnega, 
and Fotlara or Pheodoioy, wdiich last is seven miles long, over against the 

‘2. F 
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streight that separates Unst from Yell ; being distant from tlic former seven, 
and from the latter eight miles. Many petty islands lie on the cast side of 
the Main-land, as Mccia, the throe eastern Skerrys, Chualsa, or Whals-oy, 
Nostvada, Brasa, and Musa; the \rest side is surrounded by the eastern 
Skerrys, llotti, Papa the Less, Voiioeda, Papa the Greater, Vallu, Trons isle, 
Burra, Kara the Greater, Hara the Less ; and amongst them are intermingled 
almost as many holmes, or plain islets, used for pasturage only. 

The Shetlanders live after the same manner as the people of the Orcades 
do, except that, in diet, they are a little more hardy. Tlmir dress is after 
the German fashion, which, according to their abilities, is not uncomely. 
They support themselves by manufacturing a sort of coarse cloth, which 
they sell to the Norwegians: also by extracting oil from the entrails of fish; 
by their butter, and their fisheries. In the latter employment they use small 
vessels of two oars, which they purchase of the Norwegians. Of the fish 
which they catch, they salt a part, and dry the rest in tlie wind. Out of the 
produce of what is sold, they raise a sum of money to pay their tribute, to 
provide dwelling-liouses, and buy furniture. Their fisheries also supply them 
with a great part of their food. They who study neatness in their domestic 
utensils, indulge themselves with some plate in their liouses. Tltey use mea- 
sures, numbers, and w'eiglils, after the German fashion ; and their language 
is also German, or rather almost the ancient Gothic. They know not what it 
is to be drunk; only every moiitfi they invite one another to their houses, on 
which days tlicy arc innocently merry and cheerful, witliout those brawls and 
other vices which are occasioned by intoxication. This social custom, tlicy ]K*r- 
siiade themselves, contributes much to the maintenance of mutual friend:diip. 
The healthiness of these people appeared in one named Laurence, in our 
time, who, after he was an hundred years old, mariied a wife; and whi n h(‘ 
was one hundred and forty, used to fish with his skid*, even in a rough and 
tempestuous sea. He died only lately, not by the shook of any grievous dis’ 
ease, but merely by the infirmity and languishing of old age. 


• BOOK II. 

« 

My attempt to retrieve the memory of British affairs, for above two llinit 
sand years past, was opposed by many impediments ; amongst which this 
was the chief, that there were for a long time no monuments of learning in 
those couniries, from which the knowledge of our original was to be derived ; 
and when letters came, though but late, into use, they were almost nipjied in 
the bud. 1 may safely affirm, that all the nations wiiieh hitherto have seated 
themselves in Britain, even to this cln}, came either from Gaul, Spain, or 
Germany. The Gauls first received the cliaracters of letters from the Mar- 
sellian Greeks, by which they used to make up their accounts, and commu- 
nicate with each other by writing. The alpbabefs, or elementary figures of 
words, were indeed Greek; but the language itself was Gallic. As they did 
not commit their laws, and the rites of their religion, to writing, not even in 
Cfcsar's time ; much less did they record their exiiloits, which yet, it is pro- 
bable, were very great. Those things which they cither did, or suffered in 
Italy, Germany, Thrace, Macedonia, Greece, and Asia, were buried in the 
same oblivion, so that posterity would never have come to the knowledge ol 
them, if foreign writers had not preserved and transmitted them down to us. 
I confess, in Spain the Greeks had the use of letters; and before them, fhc 
Phoenicians who inhabited the shores of the Mediterranean sea ; hut, among 
the Barbarians, only the Tordetani,^ as Strabo says, had any knowledge of 
them. As for any ancient writer, there w^as none of whom 1 have any kiiow'- 
Icdgc ; for Varro, Pliny, and other Romans, who touched any thing occasion- 


* The Tardetoni occupied all timt part of Spain which lies along (he Guadalqaiver, from ita 
•oarcc to the sea. 
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Ally concerning the tirst inhabitants of Spain, confirm their opinions thereon 
rather by conjectnrcs than the testimony of authors. In that part of Britain 
which Cmsar visited, there were no ancient records ; and among the inhabit- 
ants of the interior, who were still more barbarous, they were much less to be 
exftected ; so that when he asked them concerning the origin of their nation, 
and their early ancestors, they returned him, he says, no certain answer 
at all. 

After him, Tacitus, an author equally faithful and diligent, though the 
l^oinan navy had then coasted about Britain, and had discovered all its in- 
most roads and recesses, could meet with nothing of certainty, or worthy of 
being transmitlcd to posterity. Moreover, (lildas, who li.ved about four hun- 
dred }cars alter Tacitus, affirms, that what he writes was not from any nionu- 
nieiits of anti(|uity, of which ho could find none, hut from foreign reports 
gathered by him beyond sea. As for Germany, that country was furnished 
with learning last of all ; but seeing that she had nothing to produce out of 
old records, that could he voiiclied lor tiulli, according to her wonted candour 
in other cases, she coined no fictions of her ow n, to obtrude upon the world. 
Tliorcfore, they who alliini lliiit they deduce llie original of the Britons from 
old annals, must first tell us wlio was the author or discoverer of those annals ; 
as also, where they have betm concealed so long; and how lliey came dow'n 
uneoiriipted to us, after so inaiiy ages. In this case, some fly to the bards 
and seiiacliics, as the preservers of ancient records, but very lidiciilously ; 
whie.li will he more clearly understood, if I explain what kind of men those 
were, to whom they wouhl have credit to be given, in matters of such great 
rnoiiienl, and tliose too so obscure, and so remote fiom our uicrnory. First, 
Siraho and Ainmiarius de<etihc plainl> what tlie haids were, both before, aticl 
also in their limes. But Luean doth it clearly and distinctly enough for our 
present purpose, in tliese verses : — 

Vos <ju()ijue qni fortes anitnas, bolloquc jtcremplns, 

liiiudilius ill loiiguiii, VatifN, clitfiiiKtiiis u'vuin, 

Pluiiiiiii btcuri fuiiislis curininti, liardi. 

Ye Balds, siieli valiant souls as fall in war, 

Perpetuate with rhymes, and praises lare. 

But tlic very oldest of them w^cre altogether ignorant of letters, neither did 
they leave any rceorils of ancient matters behind them. • 

The other were hardliiigs or senachics, (as they call them,) who w^rc main- 
tained by the chiefs of the ancient elans, ami by some wealthy men besides, 
there being one in every great house, on purpose to commemorate their an- 
cestors ami the liist of their families, in genealogies wliieh they got by heart. 
Blit, as these had no learning, let any man judge what credit is to be given to 
tliciii, whose hopes ami substance totally depended upon soothing and flatter- 
ing uf others. Besides, though all that they delivered were most true, the 
advantage would be trivial to the writer of a history . Lastly, let us consider, 
how often the writers of the famous deeds of former times are found guilty of 
manifest mistakes ; how often they waver, doubt, fluctuate, and are at a loss; 
how vastly some of them dill'er, not only from others, but even from them- 
Kcl\cs. If such errors then arc incident even to those who seek after tru4li, 
w ith great labour and study, what can we hope for fioni persons, who being 
without learning, (by which they who casually mistake may be better informed, 
and those who mistake on purpose may be confronted,) depend wholly upon 
their inemory? I might allege, too, that the memory is oftentimes impaired 
by disuse, weakened by age, or wholly lost by some disease. Besides, if the 
bards study chiefly to please their patrons, as is commonly the case, or, on 
the contrary, if they have a mind to vex them; or, if the passions of anger, 
hatred, or envy intervene, to pervert the Judgment, wdio can affirm any thing 
for truth upon such authorities? Who would take the pains to refute it, 
thougli false? Or, who would deliver down for certain, wlial be received 
Irom such dubious authors t Therefore, where the old writers arc generally 
silent concerning matters of antiquity, and were often so egregiously igno- 
rant of things acted even in their own times, that nothing can certainly be 
grounded upon tbem, I count it more modest to say nothing op what one 
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knows not, than by devising falsehoods to betray a sclf-suiBcicnt conlidcnca 
to the prejudice of other inoiTs judgment. 

It follows then, that there was so great a want of writers amongst all the 
nations of the Britons, that before the arrival of the Romans, all things were 
buried in profound darkness and total silence; insomuch that we can get no 
information of what was acted, even by the Romans tlicmselvcs, otherwise 
than from Greek and Latin monuments; and as for those things which pre- 
ceded their coming, we may rather believe their conjectures, than our ow n 
lictions. For what our writers have deliverc*!, every one eoneorniiig the 
original of his own sept or nation, is so absurd, that i should have counted 
my time lost to go about to refute it, were there not some who delighted in 
such fables, as if they were as true as the gospel, and took a pride to deck 
themselves with borrowed feathers. 

Moreover, the disagreement of later WTiters i net rases i.he difliculty of this 
task; for they deliver such repugnancies, that a man cannot well tell whom 
to follow ; nay, there is so much absurdity amongst them, that they all seem 
to deserve no other notice than contempt. Neither do 1 so much wonder at 
the silence of the ancients in a matter so obscure, or the discordance among 
later writers in feigning falsehoods, as 1 do at tlie impudence of* a few, who 
write of those ages, in wliieh all tilings were doubtful and uncertain, with 
as much pertinacity and assurance as if their design was ratlicr to amuse the 
reader than to shew the least regard to truth in their narratives. 

For in those early times, when tillage was not eommonly used by tlie Bri- 
tons, any more than by many other nations, all their wealth consisting in 
cattle, and their furniture being simple, they often shifted their habitations, 
cither expelled hy such as were more poweiful than themselves; or, suc- 
ceeding in driving out the weaker ; or else, seeking out better pasture for 
their ilocks and herds in wild and desert places. They easily, therefore, 
abandoned tlu'lr dwellings ; and the places to which they removed soon got 
new names with their new masters. 

Anotiier eireiimsuinee, which contributed to perplex anuont history, was 
the ambition of the wealthier people to perpetuate their memory to posterity, 
by eulling countries, provinces, and towns, after their own names. Almost 
all the lilies in Spain had two names; and those of the inliahilanls, as well 
as those of the towns and countries theiein, received fre(|iient alterations. 
Not to sfcak of Egypt, Greece, and other remote countries: — 

Sa'pius et nordun {.osuit Saturniu tellus. 

Fair llal^ (sa)!) Fame) 

Full oft hath chang'd her iiaiuc. 

Add hereunto, that those nations who live in the same country, have not 
always the same names. That which the Jiatins call ilis])ania,lheGreeks Iheria, 
the poets Hesperia, St. Paul in his epistles, with Theodorel and Sozomen 
in their history, called Spania, that is, Siniin. The name of the Greeks, so 
ecdehraled by the Latins, and all nations of Euiope, is more obscure than the 
Greeks themselves. The Hebrews and Arabians keep their old appellations 
cf almo ,l all nations, which w ere never so much as heard of by other people. 
Scotch and English arc the common names of tin* British nations, which, at 
this day, are almost unknown to the ancient Scots and Biitons; for they call 
tlie one Aibitics, the other Saxons. And therefore it is no wondci, if, in so 
great an uncertainty of human allairs, writers, who were born at several times, 
far distant one from another, and having dilferent languages, aud manners 
too, do not always agree amongst themselves in the names of persons and 
places. Though these things occasioned great dillieulties to the ancient 
searchers after the originals of nations ; yet some moderns, actuated by cor- 
rupt ambition, liave involved all things in thick and palpable darkness. For, 
whilst every one of them aims to carry the ai'titpjity of his nation as high as 
he can, and so endeavours to ennoble it by devised fables, this immoderate 
license of coining firlions serves only to obscure that which they ought to 
illustrate. And if at any time they speak truth, yet, by their frequent and 
lidiculous fabiications, they detract from their own credit; and are so far 
from obtaiping that esteem wliieh they expected, that their falsehoods, being 
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broup:bt to lifjht, makes them ridiculous, even to those from whom they looked 
fur Approbation. 

To make this plain, I will begin, as with the most ancient nation, so with 
the most notorious and impudent fiction. The compilers of a new history of 
Ihcold Briloiis, having interpolated the fable of the Dana'idcs, feign, that one 
Oioelcsian, king ol’ Syria, had, by his wife Labana, Ihirty-llirec daiighlers ; who, 
having killed their husbands on their wedding-night, were crowded all together 
in one ship, and, without any master or mariners, sent to sea. These women 
arriving in Itrilain, which was then a desert, lived solitarily in that cold coun- 
try, on a few wild fruits; and by an intercourse wilh evil spirits, brought forth 
grants, whose race continued till the arrival of Brutus, or Brule. They say the 
island was called Albion from Albinc, and that Brute was the great-grandson 
of .1'neas the Trojan, and the son of ARncas Sylvius. Tins Brute having acci- 
driitnily killed his father with a dart, all men looked upon it as a lamentable 
and piteous fad ; yd, because it was not done intentionally, the punishment 
of death was remitted, and banishment either enjoined, or voluntarily chosen 
l»y him. The panicidc, having consulted the oracle of Diana, and endured 
many perils in his wanderings through various lands and seas, at the end often 
yeiiis arrived in Biitain, with a number of followers ; and, after several com- 
bats, in all of which he was victorious over the giants in Albion, he gained the 
empire of the whole island. He had thiee sons, Locrin, Aibanact, and 
(hiiiiher, amongst whom tlie island was divided. Alhanact ruled over the 
Albans, afterw ards called Scots ; and Camber over the Cambrians, or the 
Welsh : but they both so governed their respective kingdoms, that Locrin 
had the supieinc dominion ; who, being ruler of the rest of the Britons, gave 
the name of Loegria to his part. Later writers, that they might also propa- 
gate this fabulous empire as much as they could, add, that Locrin was suc- 
ceeded by his daughter Vendclina ; to whom succeeded Madanus, next Men- 
pricius, and after him Kbrancus. The latter, by twenty wives, had as many 
.sons, of whom nineteen went to Germany, which country they conquered, with 
the assistance of the armies of their kinsman, Aiha Sylvius. Ffoni llicso 
biolhers the country w'as called Germany. Such are the stories which the old 
Jhitons, and after them some of the English, have related concerning the first 
inlialiitanfs of the island. 

Here 1 cannot but stand amazed at their design, who, while they might 
easily and without reflection, in imitation of the Athenians, Arcadians, and 
other famous nations, have called tliemse4ves Indigemv, would ralfier chuse 
to forge an ancestry out of the refuse of mankind, whose very liistory must 
he suspected, even by the vulgar ; and the truth of which no ancient writer 
of credit has confirmed. It would have been no disgrace to them to take an 
origin which Athens, the noblest and wisest city in the world, esteemed as 
lier chief glory, particularly as llic opinion could not have been refuted out of 
ancient documents, and has had such great examples. But if that had nut 
pleased them, .since it was free for tliera to have assumed honourable ances- 
tors to thcm.selvcs, out of any old book which some of the poets have wTitten; 
1 wonder what could induce them to make choice of those, of whom all their 
posterity might justly bo ashamed. For what folly is it, to think nothing 
illustrious or magnificent, but w hat is proiligate or flagitious ? Yet some there 
are who pride themselves, among the ignorant, upon fables of this kind. As 
for Jolin Annius,^ a man, 1 grant, not unlearned, he may he excused, seeing 
poets claim a liberty to celebrate the original of families and nations, with a 
mixture of figments; hut T cannot think it reasonable to allow the same privi- 
lege to those who undertake professedly to write a history. 

To return to rny subject; what is more repugnant to belief, than that a few 
girls, without the assistance of men to manage their vessel, should come 
from Syria, through so many seas, (which voyage even now, when men have 

* Aiuiius of Vitoiho, or Giovanni Naiini, was a learned Dominican of the IGtli century. He 
acfjuired n great reputation by his learning, hut forfeited it by forging a number of pieces 
which he pretended were the genuine works of Xenophon, and other ancient authors. His 
Sevonlean Books of Antiquities would have been valuable, were it not for these and otiMr 
fictions. 
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attained, by use and custom, more skill in navif^ation, is yet hazardous, though 
with ii brave and well-fnrnishe<I navy,) almost to the extremity of the whrld, 
and into a desolate island too ; and there to live without corn, or fruits of 
trees ? nay, that such women, of a royal stock, should not only barely sup- 
port themselves in so cold a climate, destitute of ail things, but also should 
bring forth giants; and that by cacodeemons? As for i>ioclcsian, at what 
time, and in what pari of Syria, did he reign? how happens it that authors 
make no mention of him, especially since the afl'airs of no nation have been 
more diligently transmitted to posterity, than those of the Syiians? How, 
also, came he to be called Hioclcsian, a name which look its rise a thousand 
years after him, amongst the iiarbariiins, and is originally Greek, but declined 
after the Latin form? 

The next accession of nobility, is Brute, the parricide, that he might not, 
in that respect, be inferior to Romulus. This Brute, wIiocvlt he was, whom 
the Britons make the author of their name and nation, with what forces, or 
by what correspondent language, could he penetrate so far into Britain? 
especially in those times, when the Roman arms, even in the most nourishing 
state of their commonwealth, and after conquering almost all the \iorld besides, 
could scarcely succeed. For it is needless to mention how, befoiv Rome was 
built, the atfairs of Italy were at a very low ebb ; and how the inhahitaikts there- 
of were averse to all peregrination and travel. Neither need 1 inquire whether 
he came by land or sea? The Alps, till that time, were passable only to 
Hercules ; and the Gauls, by reason of their natural hereeness, were as yet 
unacquainted with the converse of foreigners. As for voyages by sea, the 
Carthaginians and Greeks, who inhabited Marseilles, hardly dared to venture 
into the ocean but very lately, and when things were well settled at home ; 
and, even then, their voyages were rather for discovery than conquest ; much 
less can we believe, that Alban shepherds, a wild sort of people, would under- 
take so bold an enlerprizc. Besides, all men, who are not ignorant of Latin, 
know, that the name of Brutus began to be celebrated under Tarquin the 
Proud, almost five hundred years after the fabulous Brutus: when Lucius 
Junius, a patrician, laying aside his rank, condescended to a slate of things 
far below himself, on purpose to avoid the cruelly of the tyrants ; and, in pre- 
tending idiolcy, took that new surname to himself, and transmitted it to his 
posterity. But the monk, who was the forger and deviser of the fable of Bru- 
tus, appears to have seen the absurdity of the invention himself; yea, Jie 
thought to stop all men's mouths with ihv. pretence of religion in the case, 
and would have all people believe that they obeyed the oracle of Diana. 
Here I will not be particular in inquiring how this oracle came to be unknown 
to posterity, when the oracles of Faunus, of the Sibyls, and the Pramestine 
lots,* were then in such great credit. 

1 will only ask, in what language did Diana answer? If they say, in 
Latin ; 1 demand, how Brutus acquired a knowledge of a tongue which began 
nine hundred years after his time? For, since Horace, whose learning was 
great, doth ingenuously confess that he did not understand the Saliar rhymes, 
which were made in the reign of Nuina Pompilius, how could this Brutus, 
who died so many years before the priests called Salii were instil iited, un- 
derstand verses made long after the age of Horace, as the tenor of their com- 
posure doth shew? Besides, how could the posleiity of Brutus so totally 
forget the Latin tongue, that not the least footsteps of it should remain 
amongst them? And. whence got they that language which they now use? 
Or, if it be granted, that their supposititious gods, as well as men, then spoke 
British in Italy, }ct surely it was not the tongue which the Britons now make 
use of; for that is so patched up of the languages of the neighbouring nations, 
that several countries may know and own their own words upon the first 
hearing. But, if they say that those ancient Latins spoke British, how could 
the monk understand so old an oracle as that, which was delivered 2000 
3 cars before? But why do I prosecute these things so minutely, since it 
appears by man} other arguments also, that the same monk forged this whole 

* A ipecies of augury, used at Preneflte, in Italy. It consisted of squaro pieces of woed^ 
like dice, with letters on them ; which, when thrown, gave the required answer. 
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story^ and bepat such a Brutus (in liis own brain) as never was in natare ; 
and also devised the oracle of Diana too ! I shall add the verses themselves^ 
that the vanity of such cunninjy sophisters may‘be set in the fullest light 

BRUTUS’S ADDRESS TO THE ORACLE. 

Diva, putens nemorum, terra silvestribus apris, 

Ciii licet, anfractus ire per a'lhereoa, 

Itifernaaque domoa ; terrestria jura resolve, 

£t die, quag terras nos faabitare veils. 

Die certain sedetn, qua te veneremur in a^vuni. 

Qua tibi virgineis templa dicabo churls. 

(foddess of groves, and wild boars* chase, 

Who dost th’ ethereal inansioiiH trace, 

And Pluto’s too ; resolve this doubt. 

Tell me what country to find out. 

Where 1 majr fix, where temples raise, 

For virgio'choirs to sing thy praise. 

Diana answers In verses of the same kind, (so that they must needs be 
made by one and the same poet,) not perplexed and ambiguous ones; or 
such as may be itilcrpreled divers ways, but clear and perspicuous, wherein 
she promisetli that which she could never give, namely, the empire of the 
whole world 

Brute, sub occasum soils, irons Gallica regna, 

Insula in oceano e.st, uiidiqiie cincta marl : 

Insula in oceano cst, hubitutn gigantibus dim, 

^"ullc duhorta quidoin, geiitihiis npta tills. 

Hunc pete ; iianique tibi st'des eril ilia pereiiiiis ; 

Uaec i'lel uati.s altera Troja tuis : 

Hie de prule tua regeg iia&ceiitur, et illis 
Totius tcrriv subditis oibis erit. 

Beyond proud Gallia's wide extended lines, 

Where sets the sun, but large its glory shines ; 

All isle docs in the circling ocean stand, 

And glauts once inhabited the land; 

Now desolate, it wants a regal guest. 

And courts thy people to a seat of rest. 

(lO, Brutus, go, and make that realm thy own, 

WHiere endless empire greets thee to the throne ; 

There thy long ofispring shall behold, with joy, 

A rising nation, and u second Troy; 

And to that height promote their scepter’d sway, 

The vanquisird world shall willingly obey. 

T suppose, by these verses, compared with the history, the whole .forgery 
will be discovered, and that plainly. For, besides the vain promises on both 
sides, the rhymes say, that the island was nut then inhabited, but desolate, 
though it had been inhabited before. But where, I pray, were those porten- 
tous men Gogmagog and Tentagol, and other frightful names, invented, shall 
1 say, for terror, or, rather for sport? What will become of those combats of 
Corinacus, and others, the companions of Brulus, against, not the earth-born, 
but hell-born giants? Thus far concerning Brutus and his oracle. 

Though these be such manifest fictions, posterity is so little ashamed of 
them, that, a few years ago, n writer, of no mean name amongst tliem, impu- 
dently feigned, that the Trojans spoke the British language. This audacious 
assertion is amply refuted by Homer and Dionysius Halicarnassus: for the 
one gives Greek names to all the Trojans; and the other, in a long and 
serious disputation, maintains, that the Trojans were originally Greeks them- 
selves. I pass by the consideration, how Brutus, when he arrived in England 
with no great train, could, within the space of twenty years, establish three 
kingdoms; and how they, who, altogether at first, could scarcely make up the 
number of enc mean colony, should, in so short a time, people an island, the 
largest in the whole world, and furnish it, not only with villages and cities, 
l>ut with all the properties of an empire; nay, who a vrhile after, it seems^ 
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attained, by use and custom, more skill in navigation, is yet hazardous, though 
with a brave and well-rurnished navy,) almost to the extremity of the w6rld, 
and into a desolate island loo ; and there to live without corn, or fruits of 
trees f nuy, that such women, of a royal stock, should not only barely sup- 
port themselves in so cold a climate, destitute of all things, but also should 
bring forth giants; and that by cacodaemons? As for l>ioclesi:m, at what 
time, and in what part of Syria, did he reign? how happens it that authors 
make no mention of him, especially since the affairs of no nation have been 
more diligently transmitted to posterity, than those of the Syrians? How, 
also, came he to be called Dioclesiau, a name which took its rise a thousand 
years after him, amongst the iiarbarians, and is originally Greek, but declined 
after the Latin form? 

The next accession of nobility, is Brute, the parricide, that he might not, 
in that respect, be inferior to Romulus. This Brule, whoever he was, whom 
the Britons make the author of their name and nation, with what forces, or 
by what correspondent language, could he penetrate so far into Britain? 
especially in those times, when the Roman arms, even in the most flourishing 
state of tiicir commonwealth, and after conquering almost all the world besides, 
could scarcely succeed. For it is needless to mention how, befoi*:* Rome was 
built, the atfairs of Italy were at a very low ebb; and how the iidiabilants there- 
of were averse to all peregrination and travel. Neither need I inquire w hether 
he eanie hy land or sea ? The Alps, till that time, were passable only lo 
Hercules ; and the Gauls, by reason of their natural ficreenoss, w eic as yet 
unacquainted with the converse of foreigners. As for voyages by sea, the 
Carthaginians and Greeks, who inhabited Marseilles, hardly dared lo venture 
into the ocean but very lately, and when things were well settled at home ; 
and, even then, their voyages were rather for discovery than compiest; inueh 
less can wc believe, that Alban shepherds, a wild sort of people, w ould under- 
take so hold an cnlerprizc. Besides, all men, who are not ignorant of Liilin, 
know, that the name of Brutus began to be celebrated under Tarquin the 
Proud, almost five hundred years after the fabulous Brutus: when Lumiis 
Junius, a patrician, laying aside his rank, condescended to a slate of things 
far below himself, on purpose to avoid the cruelly of tlio tyrants ; and, in pre- 
tending idioley, took that new suriiatno to himself, and Iransmiltcd it to liis 
posterity. But the monk, who was the forger and deviser of the fable of Bru- 
tus, appears to have seen the absurdity of the invention himself; yea, he 
thought to slop all men's mouths with the ])retencc of religion in the case, 
and would have all people believe that they obeyed the oracle of Diana. 
Here 1 will not be particular in inquiring bow this oracle came to be unknown 
to posterity, when the oracles of Faunus, of the Sibyls, and the Prameslinc 
Jots,* were then in such great credit. 

I will only ask, in what language did Diana answer? If they say, in 
Latin ; I demand, how Brutus acquired a knowledge of a tongue which began 
nine hundred years after his time ? For, since Horace, whose learning was 
great, doth ingenuously confess that he did not understand the Saliar rhymes, 
which were made in the reign of Nuiiia Pompilius, how coidd this Brutus, 
who died so many years before the priests called Salii wore instituted, un- 
derstand verses made long after the age of Horace, as the tenor of their com- 
posure doth shew? Besides, how could the posleiity of Brutus so totally 
forget the Latin tongue, that not the least footsteps of it should reinaiii 
amongst them? And. whence got they that language which they now use? 
Or, if it be granted, that their supposititious gods, as well as men, then spoke 
British in Italy, yet surely it was not the tongue vihich the Britons now make 
use of; for that is so patched up of the languages of the neighbouring nations, 
that several countries may know and own their own words upon the first 
hearing. But, if they say that those ancient Latins spoke British, how could 
the monk understand so old an oracle as that, which was delivered 2000 
years before? But why do I prosecute these things so minutely, since it 
appears by many other arguments also, that the same monk forged this whole 

* A ipecies of augury, used at Preneide, in lUly. It consisted of square pieces of weod» 
like dice, with letters on them ; which, when thrown, gave the required answer. 
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story^ and beg^at such a Bnitas (in liis own brain) as never was in nature ; 
and also devised the oracle of Diana too? ] shall add the verses themselves^ 
that the vanity of such cunning sophisters may be set in the fullest light:— 

BRUTUS’S ADDRESS TO THE ORACLE. 

Diva, putens nemorutn, terra silvestribus apria, 

Ciii licet, anfractiia ire per lethereos, 

Jnfernasque domes ; terrestriu jura resolve, 

Et die, quas terras nos habitare velis. 

Die certum sedem, qua te veneremur in sevum. 

Qua tibi virgiiieis templa dicabo cboris. 

Goddess of groves, and wild boars’ chase, 

Who dost th’ ethereal mansions trace. 

And Pinto’s too ; resolve this doubt. 

Tell me what country to find out, 

Where I may fix, where temples raise. 

For virgin-choirs to sing thy praise. 

Diana answers in verses of the same kind, (so that they must needs be 
made by un^ and the same poet,) not perplexed and ambiguous ones ; or 
such as may be interpreted divers ways, but clear and perspicuous, wherein 
she promiseth that which she could never give, namely, the empire of the 
whole world : — 

Brute, sub occasum soils, trans Gullioa regna, 

Insula ill oevano Chi, uiidiquc cincta raari : 

Insula in oceano est, hubifatii gigantibus oliin, 

Nunc dcscrlii quidciii, gentibiis apla tills. 

Ilanc pete ; nainqne tliji .scdcs erit ilia perennis ; 

Ha*c Hot natis altera Troja tois : 

Hie de prole tua regps iiascentur, ct illis 
Totiiis terra' subdilis oibis crit. 

Beyond proud Gallia’s wide extended lines, 

Where sots the sun, but large its glory shines j 
All isle docs in the eliding ocean stand, 

And giants once inhabited the land; 

Now dosuiate, it wants a regal guest, 

And courts thy people to a scat of rest. 

Go, Brutus, go, and make tiiat realm thy own, 

WMicro endless empire greets thee to the throne ; 

There thy long ollVpnng shall behold, with joy, 

A rising nation, and a second Troy ; 

And to that height promote their sceptcr’d sway, 

The vnuquish'd world shall willingly obey. 

I suppose, by these verses, compared with the history, the w . 
will be discovered, and that plainly. For, besides the vain promises on both 
sides, the rhymes say, that the island was not then inhabited, but desolate, 
though il had been inhabited before. But where, I pray, were tliosc porten- 
tous men Gogmagog and Tentagol, and otlicr frightful names, invented, shall 
I say, for terror, or, rather for sport? What will become of those combats of 
CorinfTus, and others, the companions of Brutus, against, not the earth-born, 
but hell-born giants? Thus far concerning Brutus and his oracle. 

Though these be such manifest fictions, posterity is so little ashamed of 
them, that, a few years ago, a writer, of no mean name amongst them, impu- 
dently feigned, that the Trojans spoke the British language. This audacious 
assertion is amply refuted by Homer and Dionysius Halicarnassus : for the 
one gives Greek names to all the Trojans; and the other, in a long and 
serious disputation, maintains, that the Trojans were originally Greeks tlicin- 
selves. I pass by the consideration, how Brutus, when he arrived in England 
with no great train, could, within tlie space of twenty years, establish three 
kingdoms; and how they, who, altogether at first, could scarcely make up the 
number of ene mean colony, should, in so short a lime, people an island, the 
largest in the whole world, and furnish it, not only with villages and cities, 
but with all the properties of an empire; nay, who a while after, it seems, 
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grew so numerous, that Britain could not contain them, hut they were forced 
to transport themselves into a more extensive country on the coulinent ; w’hcre, 
overcoming the iiifiahitaiils, they compelled them to assume their own naine^ 
which was not a Jiritish, hut a Latin one ; and so from those nineteen brothers, 
or rather half hrotlu'rs, each having a separate mother, that the country should 
be called Germany ! I have related this fable, as absurd as it is, not to take 
the pains to refute it, but to leave it to the Germans themselves for sport 
and ridicule. 

Thus much, in general, concerning the fables of the Britons. But the in- 
tent of those who devised them, seems not very obscure to me; for that 
monstrous fiction of devils lying with virgins, seems to have this tendency, 
that they might either prove an alliance betvvecu tlieir Brutus and two of the 
greatest neighbouring nations ; or else, that they might vie with them in the 
nobility of their original. For, Caesar says, the Gauls aflirm^'d that they were 
descended from Pinto ; and so did the Germans, according to Tacitus. The 
cause of devising tins figment concerning Brutus, seems to he similar. For 
seeing the Buthrotii in KpirUvS, several people in Sicily ; the Romans, Cam- 
panians, and Sulinonenses, in Italy ; the Averni, Hedui, Sequani, and last 
of all, the Franks in Gaul, celebrated, I know not what, Tropuis as theii 
founders ; the writers ot Biitish affairs thought it likewise conducive to llie 
advancement of the grandeur of their nation, if they also derived its origi- 
nal from the very archives of antiquity, and especially from Troy ; eillicr 
because of the renown of that city, which was praised by almost all nations ; 
or else, on account of its alliance with so many nations, which are saitl to 
have started up, as it were, out of the shipwreck of that town. Neitlier did 
they think themselves guilty of an eilrontery in the falsehood, if iJiey shared 
a little of the pretended nobility, which giew% by tlio same artifice, common 
to so many nations besides tlicmscives. Hence aiose, as I judge, the lictioii 
of Brutus, and other fables of an older date, which were as impudently de- 
vised, as llicy w ere foolishly received ; of all w hich it will, perhaps, he enough 
to shew the vanity, to put the reader in mind, that they were unknown to 
ancient writers; lliat when learning flourished, they dared not peep abroad ; 
that they were coined in its decay, recorded by unlettered flatterers, and 
entertained by ignorant and too credulous persons, w ho did not understand 
the frauds of such deluding authors. For impostors like these do not seek 
the pubtic good by writing a true history, but, for some private advantage, 
make use of adulation ; so that when they seem most highly to praise, they 
do, in fact, nothing but jeer. For what do they else, who, pretending to 
advance the nobility of a nation, for its greater splendour, fetch it from tlie 
olf-scouring of nature ? And yet there are credulous, or rather, 1 should say, 
sottish persons, who pride themselves on the pretended dignity of their origin, 
for which none of their ucighlmurs will envy them. 

Those who have written of the Scottish affairs, have delivered down to us a 
more creditable and noble origin, as they think, but one no less fabulous than 
that of the Britons. For they have adopted progenitors for us, taken not from 
the Trojan fugitives, but from those Greek heroes, whose posterity conquered 
Troy. Observing that, in tlio.se aneient times, tw'O nations of the Greeks were 
chiefly celebrated, the iioriaus and the lonians ; and that the princes of the 
Dorians were the Argivi ; and of the lonians the Athenians, the Scots make 
one Gathelus to be the chief founder of their nation ; though whether he were 
the son of Argos, or of Cccrops, they leave in doubt. That they may not 
be, however, inferior, on this account, to Mie eminency of the Romans, they 
have given Gathelus a strong band of robbers, with which he went into Eg^pt, 
where he performed gallant exploits, and after the departure (would you 
think it?) of Mo.ses, was made general of the king’s forces in that land. After 
this, he, with his wife Seota, the daughter of the king of Egypt, sailed about 
the whole coast of Euroiic, adjacent to the Mediterranean sen ; and having 
passed through so many countries, which were desolate in that ag.c, or else 
inhabited thinly, and llmt in few places, as Greece, Italy, France, and the 
whole coast of Afiiea, (not to mention the numerous islands of that sea,) some 
will have liim to land at llic mouth of the river Iberus, or Ebro; but leaving 
that country, which bo could not keep, they draw him on farther to Galsecia, 
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a region still more barren. Some land bini at the mouth of the river Douro, 
being the Grst of all men, as I suppose, who adventured into the ocean with 
a navy of ships ; and there he is said to have built a large town, which is 
now called from his name Portus Gatheli, or Port-a-Port; whence the whole 
country, which, from Lusus and Lusa, the children of ilacchus, was a long 
time called Lusitania, look the denomination of Portugal. After this, Gathe- 
lus being forced to pass into Galapcia, there built Brigantia, now called Com- 
postella; besides which, he founded also Braga, at the mouth of the river 
Munda, in Portugal. 

1’Iicsc are the fables invented by the Scots, concerning the original of their 
nation. In feigning of which, how uncireumspect they were, we may gather 
from hence, that they did not give so much as a Greek name to the Giecian 
Gatlielus, who was indeed unknown to the Greek writers ; that they allotted 
a Latin name, from the word Portus, to the city built by him, rather than a 
Greek one, especially in those limes, when Italy itself was known to few 
(rreeks; and that they douht wliolhcr he were the sou of Argus, or of Cecrops; 
seeing Argus lived almost an hundred years before Cecrops : that he, who 
had aiii>ed at such a figure by his prudence, even amongst the most ingenious 
pcisous in the world, as to ('ujoy llio next place to the king, and to be put in 
11i(‘ room of Moses alter his departure; and besides being a stranger, to be 
hoiiouied with the niairiage of the king’s daughter; that he, I say, leaving 
tl’.c fruitfullcsl country mion earth, and passing by the lauds of both conti- 
nents, to Ibo right and left, and also so many islands all fruitftd in corn, and 
some of them famous for the temperature of the air, as Crete, Sicily, Corsica, 
Saidinia, (which at that lime w<tc rather possessed, than eultivated, by a 
wild sort of people,) should launch out into the main ocean, llie very name 
whereof was lornddablc, especially since men had then but small skill in mari- 
time allairs; or, that he built the city of i*ort-GatheIus, or Poil-a-Port, at 
the ri\er Douro, the name of which city was never heard of till the Saiaepns 
obtained the dominion of Portugal ; also that he should build Braga, at the 
mouth of the river Munda, se<‘ing the distance is so great from them, and* that 
two famous rivers also lie betwixt them, viz. the Douro, and Vouga, or Vaca; 
and that Braga itself is not altogether a niarilime place. Moreover, I may 
well ask, how Galhelus, a Grecian, born of a noble family, and, besides, emi- 
nent for famous deeds, seeing lie w as of a most ambitious nation, aftei*passing 
with a great train into the extreme parts of the woild, which, as matfers tlu'ii 
stood, were almost rude and barbarous, having, to commend his name to pos- 
terity, built towns, did neither give them his own, nor so much as one Greek 
appellative 1 For the name of Portugal, or, as some will have it, the Port of 
Gathel, being unknown to so many ancient writers, who have profesj^dly 
undertaken to describe the names of countries and places, began only to be 
eelebralcd about four hundred tears ago. And the silence ol all the Greeks 
and Latins, concerning the coining of Gathelus into Spain, makes it mueb 
suspected, ( specially since Hie ancients so frequently mention the Phoeni- 
cians, Persians, Carthaginians, Iberians, tJauls, and the companions of Her- 
cules and Bacchus, who went into that country. But our fabulists, as J think, 
nevi r tend the monuments of the ancients; for if they had, seeing it was free 
for them to assume an author and fouiTder of their nation and nobility, out of 
an> of the famous Grecians, they would never have picked up an ignoble per- 
son for their founder, to the exclusion of Hercules and llacchus, who were 
celebrated amongst all nations, and whom they might have chusen, as well as 
imy otlicr, for tlic founders of their race. 

These arc the things which our writers hjive delivered, concerning the rise 
of our nation; and, if 1 have prosecuted the suhjecl more laigely than was 
necessary, it must bo imputed to those who pertinaciously have defended the 
fable, as lliougb it w ere a Palladium dropped down from heaven. Hc*tbat con- 
siders the matter, will, no doubt, by reason of the ‘obstinacy of my adver- 
saries, be more favourable to me. Concerning tlie other nations, which came 
later into these islands, and fixed their hahilalion here, as Piets, Saxons, 
Danes, and Normans, because their history doth not contain any monstrous 
absurdity, I shall speak of them hereafter, in a more proper place. 

But the two nations which 1 have nienlioucd, seem to me to have deduced 
% F 
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tlicir origin, from the Gauls, and I will give you the reasons of this my judg- 
ment, when 1 have first promised a few things, concerning the ancient tus- 
toins of the Gauls. All the country, fruitful as it is in corn, is said to be, and 
indeed is, more abundant in men ; so that, as Strabo relates, there were three 
hundred tliousand of the Ccll.x* alone who were able to bear arms, thougli they 
inhabited but a third part of Gaul. Such, indeed, was the increase of the popu- 
lation, that various expedients were adopted to lessen it. When, however, 
owing to the poverty of the soil, the children became still too numerous and 
burdensome, sometimes by public edicts, and sometimes by private resolutions, 
they sent out many colonics into all the ncigiibouring lands, to prevent an 
excess of people at boine. 

In the first place, iUvy sent their colonics so thick to Spain, that Epliorns, 
as Straho relates, extends the Itmgth of Gaul, even to the Gadcs, or (’adiz ; 
and, indeed, all that side of the kingdom towards the north, by the names of 
the people and nations iishabiting them, bath long since evinced a Gallic 
origin. Tlie first wo iiieet with, are the (kdtiberi : — 

l’r<)fu';i(|ue a j^ciilr vetustii : 

Galloruin, Collui, iiUACcntes iioincn Iboris. 

The wandeiinp, Celts in Spain their LlwelUncCR fix’d, ^ 

And with Iberians tlierc liieir iitiiues they tail’d. 

These people enlarged their bounds so far, that, though they inhabited 
a craggy country, and one not over-fruitful, yet Marcus Marcellus exacted 
fiom tiicm six hundred talents, as a tribute. Moreover, from tlie delta*, 
or Cellibcri, the Celtiei derive their original dwelling along the Anas, by 
Ptolemy surnamed and also otl)er delis in Poili!L',al, lu'ar to the 

river; and if wo may heliiwe Poniponius Mcda, a Sjianiard, tin* (hits do 
ininvbit from the mouth of tin* river Divuro. as far as the prmuontory, vvliicb 
they call (^eltieajin or Nerinm, that is, Cape Fiiiislorn^ These aie distin- 
guialied by tlicir surnames, as tlif (Jronii, Pnesainarei, Tomariei, Nerii, and 
the rest of tlie (iaiheei, which appellnti\ <*s shrss their Gaulish origin. On the 
other sid(*, there passed out of Gaid into Italy, tin) Ligmians, the Libii, the 
Sallassi, the Insubri, the Cenoniani, the IJoii, and tin* SenoiKS ; anil, if we 
may believe sonic ancient vvillers, tlie Veneti. I need not mention what largo 
dominions these nations had in Italy, b* eause e\eiy person who is tlie least 
versed ip history, cannot be imiorant in that tminl , m iiln r will 1 be too 
minute j»i inqniiing what lioops of (iauls made their scats in Tliraec ; or, 
after having subdued JMaeedoaia and Greece, passed into Jlitliynia, wheie 
they eiceted the kingdom of G .llo-Gneeia iiiAsi,. ; since that malier doth not 
min h concern our piesent luupose. 

My diseoursc, thereldre, hastens to Germanv ; and conr,(‘:*:iing the Gaulish 
eoluines therein, vve have the most autbciilie i videiiees of .lullns Giesai, and 
(b>rnelius Tacitus. The lirsl, in bis eommen'ia;ies of the Gallic war, wiiles, 
that at One period tlie Gauls were esteemed mose val'ant than the Gi imans; 
and thercfoic that the Teetosages po.-sessed me most fruillnl j»art of Ger- 
many about the Ili rcyniaii forest ; and the IJohemians, as the other alfiinis, 
shew plainly by their names, tliat lln ir foundeis vvoie the IJoii. Sometimes the 
Heivi*tians possessed the nearer places between the riveis Maine and Rhine; 
IIjc Deeumates beyond tlie Rliine, were of Gallic original, and also the Gotliini 
near the Danube, whom Claudian rails Gotliumii ; lliougii Arrian, in the Life 
of Alexander, calls tbeiu Getini ; and Flavius Vopiscus, in the life of Probus, 
Gautunni. But Claudian reckons even the (L)lliuniii amongst the Getu; ; and 
Stepbanus is of opinion, that the Getes are called Getini, by Animianus ; so 
that perhaps the Getes themselves may acknowledge a Gallic oiiginal ; it being 
certain, rtiat many Gallic iialions passed over into Thrace, and resided there 
in that circuit which the Getes are said to have possessed. Tacitus writes, 
that, in his lime, llic Gothini used the Gallic language ; and the (>'imbri, as 
PIniemon says, and, if we believe Tacitus, the ^sliones loo, dwelling by the 
Swedish sea, where tliey gathered amber, did speak llritish, which language 
was then the same with tlie (Lillie, or not much diflerent fiom it. Many are 
The sfgus and inaiks of Gallic colonies, thioiigh ail Germany, which I would 
willingly recite, but tliat I have already alleged enough for my purpose, to 
shew how widely France extended her colonics round about Britain. 
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What then shall we say of Britain itself, which did not equal those nations 
cither in fjrcatncss, streii{;lh, or skill in military affairs? What did she, 
that was so near to the valiantesi of the Gauls, and not inferior to the nei^h- 
hourinp: nations, either in the mildness of the air, or tlie fruitfulness of the 
soil ? Bid she, I say, entertain no forei'!;ti eolonies? Yes, many, as Caesar 
and Tacitus aflirm ; and, as 1 hold, all Jut ancient iiiliahitants were such. For 
it IS manifest that three sorts of people did, in times of old, possess the 
whole island, the Britons, Piets, and Scots; of which 1 will discourse in their 
proper order. 

'Jo l»ep:in, then, with tlie Britons, whose dominion was of tlio liir;^est extent 
in Alhium. The first that I know who hath discovered any certainty con- 
cerniiifi; llicni, w^as Julius Ciesar. He thiuKs, that the inmost inlialiilants 
were aborigines, because, after diligent inquiry, he could find nothing of their 
first coming thither; neither had they any moimnients of learning, whence ho 
could receive any information. Ho says, that the maritime parts of the island 
were possessed by the Belgians, who were allured thilher, lirst by the iiope of 
])lun<lcr, and detained by the fruitfulness of the soil and mildness of the air. 
He thinks this a suflicient argument to conlirm his opinion, that many retained 
the names of the cities whence lh (7 came, and that their buildings w'crc? like 
those of the Gauls. 

Cormdius Tacitus, an author of gn^at credit, adds, that their manners wore 
not unlike, but that they were equally hold in running into dangers, and 
c(|nally in a dread, and quite at a loss how to gel out of Iheiti; that there 
Avorc great factions and parties among them both ; and, lastly, that Britain, 
in his time, was in the same stale as Gaul was hefoie the coming of the 
Boinaiis. l^omponius Mela adils fartlicr, that the Ibiloiis us('d to light on 
horseback, in chariots, ami eais, in (Jallic armour. Add to this, that Bede, 
who lived beroro any of those who have wiitten such fahuhms things of the 
oiii'in of the Britons, and is thcn'lbrc of greater anthoril^ than all of them, 
alliims, dial the first inhaliitants of the island came out of the eonnlrv of Anno- 
lira. Some dramatists of the Greeks dilfcr much from llu‘ ah«)Vi-nu*iilioned 
authors; for they say, that the Britons leceived their names from Biilaiiniis, 
the son of Cclto. They assuredly agree in this, that they would ho thought 
to derive tlieir original from the Gauls. Of the later aulhois, ilobertus Ga:- 
jialis, and Pomponius Ljetus, in the life of Dioclesian, (an author yot lo he 
despis(‘d) subscribe to this opinion ; both of them, as f snpposii, bigng con- 
vinced by the power of liuth. \cl both seem, to m(‘,to mistake in (his pom!, 
dial they deduce them from the peiiiiivnla of the Brrlons, which is now' called 
Biituiiy, on the river Loire, especially since the maiilimc eolosiics of Biitain, 
as Ga-sar observes, testify by theii very names from what place they were 
liansplaiiied. 

It follows, dial wc speak of the Gallic colonies sent into 1 1 eland. 1 shewa d 
helbie, tliat all the north side ol Spain was possessed by Gallic settlers. 
And thc!<^ are many reasons l<» be assigm'd, w by they might pass out of Spain 
into lieland: for, cillua the nearness of the country, and easiness of the 
passage', might he a great induccn>ciil ; or else, the »Spaniaids might be ex- 
pelled out of their habitations by the excessive power and domination of die 
Persians, Phoimicinns, and Grecians; who, having overcome the Spaniards, 
rendmed them weak and obnoxious to their oppression and violence. More- 
over, there might be causes amongst the Spaniards themselves; for they 
being a people packed togcllier, and made up of many nations, and not well 
agreeing among themselves ; the desire ofdiberty, and of avoiding servitude, 
in th(^ midst of civil feuds and new' tuinults, arising amongst a people intent 
upon war, might make them willing to separate. He w ho weighs these causes 
of dieir departure, will not wonder that many of them should prefer a mean, 
hut free, condition abroad, before a bitter slavery at home ; and that w hen 
they once arrived there, the state of Spain growing daily more and more tur- 
bulent, should make them willing to continue where they were; for some- 
times the Carthaginians, and sometimes the Romans, made the conquered 
Spaniards taste all the miseries of a servile life, and so compelled them to 
avoid those evils by a flight into Ireland ; there being no other neighbour nation 
into which, eithoi: in their prosperity they might so w'cll transport their crowds 
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of people ; or else, where in adversity, they could (Ind a surer shelter from tlieir 
calamities. Besides, the cdemeiiev of the air was one occasion of their stay ; 
for, as (hesar savs, the air of Britain Is more temperate than that of France ; 
and Ireland exceeds both in g;oodncss of soil, and also in the temperature of 
its climate. And what is still more, when men, born and educated in a barren 
region, and pven to laasiness, as all Spaniards are, had the happiness of bcin;^ 
transplanted into altnost the richest pastures of Europe, it is not to be won- 
dered at that they should willinu:ly withdraw from domestic tumults, into the 
bosom of a peace b('\ond sea. Notwithstanding: all that 1 have said, however, 
I would not oppose the assiM tioti of any nation, concerning their ancestors, pro- 
vided the same be supported by piobable eoujectuics, and ancient testiinony. 

For Tacitus, upon sure con)ectur<‘s, as be thinks, afliruis, that the west si<le 
of Britain, or Atbiuiii, was inhabited by the posteiity of the Spaniards. But 
it is not probable, that the Spaniards should leave Ireland beliind them, Ijcin^ 
a country nearer, and of a milder air and soil, and first land in Albium; but 
rather that they (irst arrived in Ireland, and from thence transplanted their 
colonies into Britain. And that this also happem^d to the Scots, their annals 
testify, and Bedo, (lib. i.) allirms. For all the inhabitants of Iielaiid were 
first called Scots^ as Orosius shews; and our annals relate, that the Scots 
passed more than once out of Ireland into Albium: (irst of all, under tlnn'r 
leader Fergus, the sun of Fcrchard, but after some ages, being t‘\pelled from 
thence, they rcduriu'd into Ireland ; and again, under their geiu'ral Keiitharus, 
they returned into Britain. And afterwaids, in the reign of Fergus 11., great 
succours of Irish Scots were sent hither, wlio had their ({uarteis assigned 
them in Galloway. And (Uatidian, in liis lime shews, that au\iliari(‘s were 
carried over from thence in transports against the lloiuuns ; lor he says, — 

— • — Tolarn cum Scotu.s Icrnaiii, 

Movit, ct infcjito spumavit reiiiii^e Tclliys. 

Wheu the fierce Scot rous'd all 1 erne’s isle, 

And Thetis foam’d with hostile sailors’ toil. 

And in another place, — 

Scotornm tumidns (levit glacialis Irrne. 

Whole heaps of Scots cold Ird.ind did lament. 

But i4 the beginning, when liotli people, that is, the inhabitants of Ireland, 
and their colonies .scut into Albium, w^cre called Scots; that there might be 
some distinction betw'ixt them, some wore named Irish Scots, and others 
Albin Scots; till, by degrees, their surnames came to he their only appella- 
ti\es ; so that the ancient name of Scots was almost forgotten, and not lo be 
retrieved from common spereh, but only from books and annals. As for the 
name of Piets, 1 judge it not lo have been their ancient and country name, 
but tbitt it was oeeasioiially given them !»y the Eornans, on account of the 
marking and painting of their bodies with aitfui incisions, as the verses of 
Claudlan evince ; — 

I lie IcvcR Manros, nec falbo nomine Pictos, 

Jildomuit, Scotniiique vago mucrone st'culus, 

Fregit hyperhoreas remis auducibus uudas. 

He, nimtde Moors and painted Piclsi did lame, 

With far-sti etch’d swnid the Scots he oveicnmu, 

And did with oars the northern waves divide. — 

And elsewhere,— 

Veoit et extremis logio prieteuta DrUnunis, 

Quo? Scoto dal frainac truci, ferroque notutus, 

Pei legit evanbnes, Picto luorieiite, figurns. 

The legion came, the utmost Britons guard, 

Which the fierce Scot did curb with bridle hard ; 

And read the maiks in skins of dying Piets, 

Io.sculpt with iioii. 

Hcrodian also makes mention of the same nation, but conceals their narae^ 
end says plainly, that they painted their bodies; though he doth not affirin 
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fhat they did it with iron. They are not unacquainted (says he) with the use 
of apparel^ but they wear iron round their bodies and necks, thinking that 
nictal to be an ornament and sign of riches ; as other barbarians csteein gold. 
Farther, they have likewise a way of marking their persons with various pic- 
tures, and animals of all sliapcs, on which account they will not put on gar- 
ments, lest they should hide these representations. Hy what name they called 
Uiciiisclves, is a tliiug so ancient that it is hard to determine. It is certain, 
however, that neighbouring nations do not agree concerning their name; for 
the Unions call them Pieliades ; the English, Fichti; the old Scots, Peachli. 
And, besides, the names of some places, which were heretofore under the 
juiisdielion of the Piets, but arc now possessed by the Scots, seem to infer a 
dill'eient appellatiou from them all. For the hills called Pcutland-hills, and 
the Penlland bay, or frith, seem to be derived from Penthus, not from Pictus. 
Put, J \eiily believe, tliose names were imposed, in after-times, either by ibe 
English, or else by the Scots who used the English tongue; for the ancient 
Scots did neitlier uudei stand nor use them. As for the name of Piets, whe- 
ther the Romans translated a bai barons word into a Latin one of a like 
sound; or, wdiether the Ihuharians applied each a Latin word to his own 
country torn? and declension, is alike tome uncertain, and of no consequence. 
The name is admitted, and, it being confessed by all writers, that the jHiople 
came ficmi the eastern parts into Rritain ; from Scythia, say some; from 
Germany, say others ; it lemiiins, that, tracing their footsteps by conjectures, 
we come as near tiu; truth as we can. Neither do 1 perceive any suier foun- 
dation of m> disquisition, tlian that which is grounded on the painting of 
bodies. Now this painting, which was used by the Biitons, the Arii in Ger- 
many, and the Agathyrsi that they might appear more tcnihle to the enemy 
in war, was done only with the juice of herbs. But seeing the Piets marked 
their skins w ith iron, and decorated them with the pictures of divers animals, 
the best way will be to jnquii\3 what nations, either in Scythia, Gerinai»y, or 
the iieighhouiing couiitiies, did use that custom of painting their bodies, not 
for teiror, but ornament. And, first, wc meet in Thracia with the Geloni, 
neeording to Virgil, of wlioin Claudian speaks in bis first book against 
Ruliuus ; — 

Mcmbraqae qui ferro guudet pinvissc, Gclonus. 

Tho (Jeloni love to priut 

Tlicir limbs with iron iustruincDt. 

We meet also with the GetcT in Thrace, mentioned by the same poet ; 

Crinlgcri sedere patres, pellita Getaiuni 

Curia, qiios plagis decorat uumerosa cicatrix. 

Skin-wearinp; Getes corisull, willi liair niibhorn, 

Whose iiiaiked bodies iiumTous scars adoru. 

Therefore, seeing the Geloni, as Virgil writes, are neighbours to the Getes, 
and either the Gothunni, or Gctini, according to Arrian, are numheied 
amongst the Getes; and seeing the Gothunni, as Taeitus says, speak the 
Gadic language ; w hat Linders but that wc may believe the Piets had their 
origin from thence ! 

But, from whatsoever province of Gerniany they came, I think it very pro- 
bable that they were of the ancient colonies of the Gauls, who seated them- 
selves either on the Swedish sea, or on the Danube. For the men of a Giclic; 
descent, being counted foreigners by the-Germans, (as indeed they w'ere,) I 
judge their name was used in a way of reproach, because the word Walcb, 
with them, signifies a Gaul, a stranger, and a barbarian.* It is, therefore, very 
credible, that the ancestors of the Piets, either being expelled by their neigh- 
bours, or driven up and down by tempests, were easily reconciled to the 
Scots; nay, were befriended and aided (according to report) by them, as a 
people who were related to them, having almost the same language, and their 
religious customs not unlike. So that it might easily come to pass, that there- 
upon they might mix llieir blood, and thus, by marriages, coalesce, as it were, 
into one nation. For otlicrwise I do not see how the Scots, who then pos- 
sessed Ireland, being a fierce and rude people, should so easily enter into an 
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aWnity and friendship with strnnfccrs, who were neccftf^itous, and destitute of 
all things, whom tliey never saw heforc, and with wlioni they had no com- 
nicree, in point of laws, rc*Iij*ion, or lau{*:uap:e- 

But here the authorily of Bede, tins Arijylo-Saxon, stands a little in my way, 
■who is the only writer 1 know of that allirtus the JMcts used a difl’creiit lan- 
j^uage from the Scots. Speaking of Britain, he says, that it did search after, 
and profess tin; knowledge of the highest truth, and the suhlimest seicnec, in 
live ianf^naj^es, the Bullish, British, Seottisli, Pietish, and Latin. But, 1 sup- 
pose, iiede calls five dialects of one and the same toiipje, five lanji^ua^es, as 
we see the Greeks did, in the like ease ; and as (’cCsar ilolli, in the bet;inninj»: 
of his Commentaries of tlie Gallic war. Per he says, that three parts of 
Gaul used dilferent Ianj;uages and customs, tint Stral)C), thou«;h he grants 
that the Aquitains used a dilferent lanj;ua«;c from the other Gaids ; yet 
aflinns, that all the rest of the Gciuls spoke the same lanj;uafve, with only a 
little variation. The Scots also do not dilfer from the Btitons in their entire 
lan»;ua*?e, hut rather in dialect, as 1 shall shew hereafter. Their speech, at 
present, doth so far aj^ree, that it seems of old to have lieeii the same; for 
they dilior less than the inhabitants of some piovincos of Frane-e do, wlio \tl 
are all said to speak French. Therefore other writers express fiot the least 
suspicion of a (iilfcrcnt lanj^uapje heinje spoken hy the Scots and Biitons ; 
who, while both kini^doms were in bein;.’:, as if tiiey had been people of 
one nation, did a} s (umtract marriages one with another; and as thev 
were mixed in tlm be^inninj^, so afterwards they rc{;arded each otliei as 
nci^hhodi's, and oftentimes as friends, until the d<‘Struotion of the Piets. 

Neither did the remainder of them, who, when their military r.^ce was 
extinct, yet must needs be many, in any dc'^ree coirupt tlie Scottish toii^ so': 
nor ind(;cd are there any footsteps of a forei<;n lanj'ifaj^CC in the places .ii^l 
Jiahitations wdiich they left. For all the countries of the Piets, and }>;.! if- 
eular places too, still retain Scottish appellations, except a very few ; wliii,!'. 
upon the prcvaleiico of the Saxim toij; 4 ue over our country lan|;ua^e, had 
Germart names imposed upon them. 

Neither is this to he oinilted, that, before the comini? of the »Saxons into 
Britain, wc never read that the Biitisli nations used interpreters to undei- 
stand one another. Wherefore, seeini? the Seottisli, English, and G^'snn.M 
\\ritcrs#unanimously agree, that the oriiiin of the Piets was from Gtim:'n\ ; 
and siiite it is also manib^st, timt tin* (rolhunni, or Getini, were colonies (d 
the Gauls, whoso language tliey used; and that tlic yEslii, living near the 
Swedish, or Baltic sea, spoke British; whciiee may we most rationally feteli 
the desccMit of the Piets? Or, whither should they, when expi lled from their 
native habitations, go, hut to their own kindred? or, where were they likely 
to obtain matrimonial aliianees, but among a people of atlinity with them i;i 
blood, language, and manners ? 

Jiul if any one deny that the Piets were descended from the Gothunni, or 
iEstii, or Getee, being induced to that persuasion hy the great distance of 
those countries from Britain; let him only consider, how many and gicai 
migrations of people were ^lad<^ (*veii in all parts of the woiid, in those limes 
when the coming of the Piets into Britain is recorded to have happened, and 
also for many ages after; and then he may easily grant, not only the practi- 
cability but f-acility of such things. The Gauls did then possess great part of 
Spain, Italy, Germany, and Britain, by their colonics; they proceeded as far 
as Palus Mieolis and the Cimmen iri Bosphorus with their dcqiredatioiis ; 
and after they hud wasted Thrace, Macedonia, and Greece, lliey fixed their 
seats in Asia. 

The Cimbii, Ambrones, and Tciitoncs, having wasted Gaul, penetrated 
into Italy: while the Gcbmi whom A^irgil iilaces in 'rinacc, arc, by olhei 
writers, said to dwell near to the Agatliyrsi, in Scythia. 

The Goths, though long an obscure nation, did in a short time spread 
over Europe, Asia, and Afiica, like a flood. And, therefore, inasmuch as for 
many ages after, those who were lords, and more powerful tliari others, chal- 
lenged to themselves the seals of their inferiors; the weak being exposed to 
the oppref.sions of the strong, left a country, which they could not keep; it 
is no great wonder among the wise^ if men, after long combating with adverse 
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fortune, tossed op and down by many peregrinations, and destitute besides 
of any certain habitation, should at length betake themselves to remote, or 
far distant countries. 

Further, we sec that the T?oman writers place two ancient nations within 
lliose lirxiils wliicli bounded tbo kiiijcdums of llio Scots and Piets, namely, 
tJie Mniatne and Atlacotta?. Of these, 1 suppose, the Maiatac, mentioned, 
of all the authors that 1 know, by Dion aJoiie, were of the Pictish race, sec- 
iii*^ he places them in the countries nearest to the Caledonian sea; and it is 
ecnaiii that the Piets did inhabit those provinces. As for the Altacoltffi, it 
appears, from jVlareellinus, that they wx^re tlie pro«;eny of those, who, havin[^ 
])eeii formerly excluded by Adrian’s wall, but aft<*r\iards eidarf^in*; their do- 
minions as far as the wall of Severus, were comprehended within the ivoman 
piovincc ; because 1 find, in a book of the Komans concernin'; camp-discipline 
in iheir colonies, that, amonj; the foreign auxiliaries, there were some troops 
of the Attacotla;, as well as of the lUitons. This puts me at a stand, whct!i(;r 
(jf {lx two I should most admire in Lhwyd, his luddncss, or stupidity; his 
!»oh!iies.s, in aifirming, that the Atlacotta' wxre Seotch, but wilhout any cct- 
iniii author, or probable coiijceture ; his stupidity, that, in the very place of 
V.areclliiius cTled by him, he sees not, that the Seoleh are plainly dislingiiihlied 
fjorii the Attaeoltjc. For Maiccllinus says, the Piets, Saxons, Scoteh, and 
\tt:seott;e, harassed the Britons with perpetual inis(‘ries. Of tin* same stu- 
pidity he is guilty, when he atlirms Ihai the (’aledonii were of the nation of 
die liritons ; whereas it is plain they were Piets, wheh Lliwyd himself eleaily 
doiijoustnitcs by a testimony out of a panegyric spoken to Ponstanline, wliich 
he pioduccs against biinself. For, says the author of that onilioii, “the 
“ woods of tlie (%'dedones, and of other Piets that b'stimotiy (siieh was his 
foil}) he produces for himself, not observing, (such was his stupidity), that it 
malves against hint. Jf we look to the wonl itself, it is Scoteh; for i’aldcn, 
ia that language, is Die tree called the hazel: whence,] judge, came the 
oame of the Caledonian woods, .uid the town of the Caledonians, situated by 
die liver Tay, wbicli is }et calb d Duncaldcn, that is, the Ilazel-hiil town. 
And it 1 daied to induIgT m}self with so much liberty, as to disagree from all 
th(' books of Plolomy, for tlie Deucalcdoniaii 1 would write tlie J)uncaledo- 
iiian sea; and for the Dicaledoncs in Maiccllinus, Diincaledoncs ; both the 
sea and the nation being surnanKul from the town, Dnncalden. AViia^l haio 
wiilten may satisfy any candid reader; yet f shall add other testimonies, 
which Pliny thinks to be manifest signs of the oiigiuals of nations ; namely, 
the religion, language, and names of tow^ns. 

First, it is manifest, that the bond of religion, and the identity of sentiment 
as to the imaginary deities, batli been always held the strictest tic; of obli- 
gation and allianrc amongst nations. Now, the Diitons and Gauls niain- 
tfiiiied the same worship; they had the same priests, or Druids, generally, 
the like of whom were in no other country, ancl w hose superstition so pre- 
\ ailed in both nations, that many have doubted which of the two first learned 
that sort of iiliilosopliy one fiorii tlie other. Taeitiis also says, that they had 
the saim sacred rites and superstitious observances. And the tomb whieh 
was eieeted near TsCw Carthage, called Merciiriiis Trutates, as Li\y vviiles, 
cloth shew', that the Spaniards, the greatest part of whom diew their original 
fiom the Gaols, were not free from those rites. Also, the same kind ot 
priests, or sacrists, called by both of them Bards, were ia great lionoai, botli 
amongst the Gauls and Britons. Their fiinetion and name do yet icmaiii 
amongst all those nations wliiedi use the old British tongue; and so imieli 
hoiioui is given to them in niany' places, that their peisons are accounted 
^'acred, and their houses sanetuaiies ; nay, in the height of their enmities, 
whe n they manage the eiuellest wais one against iinother, and use their vic- 
tories as ’seveiely ; yet these Bai<U and theii rcliuurhuve fiec liherty to pass 
and repass, at their pleasure. The iiohles, when visited by them, ree('i\ e 
them honourably, and tlismiss tliein wiili gifts. They make verses, and those 
not inelegant ones, wliieh llie rhapsodisis recite, either to the bi tti r sort, oi 
to the vulgar, who are very desiious of lieaiing tlicni ; and sometimeN they 
iiiug thorn to musical instruments. Many of tlu ir aiieaeiit misloms yet re- 
main; parlieulaily in Ireland, where they have undergone the least change, 
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except in tlieir ceremonies and religious rites. This for the present eonceming 
their religion. It remains now that we should speak concerning their ancient 
language, and the names of their towns and people, But these points, though 
oftentimes distiiicl, shall 3 cl bo promiscuously handled by me; because often- 
times one depends upon another, as its foundation ; especially, since a pro- 
per name, cither by its origin or declination, proves, or at least gives some 
indi(*ation of the country from whence it comes. Yet, though these things 
are interwoven, and do mutually coiilirm one another, I will, for the reader’s 
instruction, take oct^asiou to treat of them sovciallv, as much as I can. 

First of all, Tae.itus, in the life of his father-in-law, Agrieola, atlirms, that 
the Gallic tongue diilered little from the Hrilish; whence 1 gather, that they 
were formerly the same; but, gra<lually, either hy comnieree with foreign 
nations, or hy the importation of new commoditit s, nnkn(>w'ri before to the 
natives; or hy the invention of new arts; or by tlu‘ ficiiuent change in the 
form of garineiits, arms, and other furniture, a speech, (»r language, liiat was 
very Ilexible of itself, might be miieh alterecl, sometimes augmented, some- 
times adultcrat<'d, many in'w words being found out, and many (dd ones cor- 
rupted. If a man only tliiuks with himself, how tnneli the inepnstaney and 
caprice' of the vulgar doth assume in this particular, and how ready in(‘n are, 
and always were, to despise present things, and to study inno\alions; he will 
lind the judgment of the best ol p(»ets, and the only censoi, in tliesc eases, to 
be most trmj.— 


IJt silviL' ftiliis pronos iniifniitiir in nnnos, 

PriiiKi ciidunt, ita veiiioiiim letus interit ictiis, 

Lt, jiivticum rifu, tloient inudo iiata, \ tgenttpie. IJoKACE. 

As from the trees old leaves drop idV and <lie, 

While others sprout, and a ficsli shade suppl} ; 

So fare our woids — through time worn out and dead, 

A fresher language rises in their stead. 

Aim! a little after, — 

Multfl rcnascentiir, qme jani cecidere; cudcntqne 
Qu2c nunc sunt in honorc vocabuia, si volet usiis, 

^ Qiieiu penes arbitrium est, ct jus el norma iuqueiidi. 

' Many words shall fail, 

W'hich now we highly prize: 

And words, which now have fallen, 

Shall hereafter rise ; 

Use, or custom, rules this tiling, 

And governs languagr, a king. 

It is true he spoke this of the Latin tongue, which, by the great earo of the 
jL)rrians, was kept uneorrupted, and which all the nations, contained within 
the large bounds of their empire, did diligently learn. And thert'fore it is no 
wonder, if a language (even before colonies wxre sent into all jiarts, out of 
Gaul,) W'hich already had different dialects at home, and also was afterwards 
polluted hy the mixture of divers nations, being in itself somewhat barbarous 
at fiist, and neglected by tliosc wlio .spoke it; and after it had again rc-culcred, 
from a foreign soil, into Britain, whie.h w'as then divided into kingdoms, for 
the most part obnoxious to strangers ; it is no wonder, 1 say, if undiT all 
these prejudices, it did not prove consistent with itself. For, at first, the 
Celta; and the Belgse used a diO'ereut dialect, as Strabo tbinks. Afterwards, 
when the Cellic sent abroad great colonics into Spain, as the names of (^elli- 
beri and Celtici declare, and the Belgicmade their descent upon the inaiitirne 
parts of Britain, as may be collected from the names of Venta Belgarurn, of 
the Atrates and Iceni; it must needs follow, that on one side the Spaniards, 
and oil the other the Romans, the Btiglish, the Danes, and the Normans, 
must bring many strange words with them, and so vitiate the vernacular 
longue. Nay, I rather Judge it a matter of much more wonder, that while the 
languages of neighbouring nations were adulterated hy the influx of so many 
strange people, and in a great part changed by the speech of neighbouring 
countries ; the Britons should^ fur so long a time, differ in their whole tontrno 
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only Jn cerlam idioms and dialects. For, if any one hears a man of another 
nation speak British, he may observe the sound of his own language, and 
may understand many words, thou{>h he does not comprehend the whole dis- 
course. Neither oup;ht it to appear stranj^e to us, that the same words do 
not si^i^nify the same thiug;s in all nations, when we consicher what alterations 
commerce with neighbouiin^^ countries daily makes every where in the popu- 
lar speech ; and liow g^rcal a change of phrases must needs be owin^ to a 
daily conversation with foreif*ners ; how many new words are coined to ex- 
press things newly invented ; how' many are imported with wares and IraHic, 
even from the farthest parts of the world ; how many obsolete words are dis- 
used ; how many are lengthened by the addition of letters and syllables ; and 
]iow many are shortened by contrary abbiciiations ; while some also arc new 
vamped and refined, as it were, by the mutation or transposition of letters* 

1 will not inquire, in how short a time, and how much, the Ionic speech <lege- 
nernted from the Attic, or how much the other Greeks diiTered from them both. 
Let us only observe the speech of the noblest nations in Europe; how soon 
did the French, Italian, and Spani.sh tongues, all deri\ed from the same root, 
degenerate from the purity of llie Latin? Yet, in the mean lime, they dilTer 
no less anion*g»t themselves, than the old Scottish and the British tongues do. 
Nay, if we look over all the piovinces of France, (1 mean those who are sup- 
]M)Scd to speak true Gallic or French,) what a great dilVerence shall we find 
bcUvceii the inhabitants of Gallia Narboneiisis and of Gascony? And how 
vastly <lo the people of the Limosin, of Perigord, and of the Auvergne, though 
neigtiboiirs to both, yet differ from them in their speech? And how much do 
the i(‘st of the provinces of France dilfer even from all of them ? But, to coiiio 
nearer liomo, the English laws of William the Norman, established five hun-^ 
dred years ago, were written in French; yet now no Frenchman can under- 
stand them without an interpreter. Nay, if those old men who have lived 
long in the world, will but recollect how many words are grown obsolete, 
which were in use when they were children ; and what words, unheard of by 
our ancestors, have succeeded in their places ; they will not at all w onder, 
that the same original language, in length of time, should be changed, and 
seem wholly dilferent from itself; especially amongst nations far remote, and 
also often warring one against another. On the other side, when I see that 
coiieotd (lasting so many ages rather than years) in the British Is^iguage, 
and trial even amongst nations, either very distant one from anothep, or else 
maintaining mutual animosities against each other, as is hardly to be found 
nnioiigst tlio many tribes and people of France, who yet have long lived under 
the same kings and laws; 1 say, when 1 recollect within myself such an 
agreement in speech, which as yet preserves its ancient affinity of words, and 
no obseuK' marks of its original, 1 am easily induced to believe, that, before 
the eotning of the Saxons, all the Britons used a language fiindaineiitally' the 
same. It is piubai>ie, also, tiiat the people on the Gallic shore used the Bel- 
gic longue, from wliosc limits a good part of the Britons, bordering on France, 
had transplanted llieniselvcs, as Chesar informs us. But the Irish, and the 
colonies sent from them, being derived from the Cclta', who inhabited Spain, 
it is probable that they spoke the Celtic tongue. I suppose, that these na- 
tions returning as it were from a long pilgrimage, and possessing themselves 
of the neighbouring seats, and almost forming one people, did confound the 
idioms of their scveiul tongues iiuo a medley that was neither altogether 
Belgic, nor Celtic, nor yet wliolly unlike cither of them. Such a mixture we 
may obs(‘rvo in those nations which are thouglit to speak the German tongue, 
and y et have much declined from its ancient pliraseelogy : I mean the Danes, 
the maritime Saxons, those of Friesland, those of Handers, and the English ; 
amongst all of whom it is easy to find some letters, sounds, and hillcctions, 
which are proper o the Germans only, and not common to any other nation. 
Besides, I suppose that a surer symptom of the affinity of languages may be 
gathered from the sound of leltr rs, from the familiar way of each nation in 
pronouncing particular ones ; and from the judgment of the ear llieieoii ; and 
likewise from the composition and declension of words, than from the signiti- 
ealion id* single or rcmaikable woids. We find examples of this in the Ger- 
man letter W, in the composition of the w ords Moremarusa AruioriGUs, 

■ % Q 
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of which I have spoken before ; and in the declension of those words, end^ 
inff amongst tlic French in tu\ of which there is a vast numl)cr ; but amdnp^st 
ilic Scots the form is diminutive; and so it was ainoiijicst the ancient 
Gauls. From dr/j:, wiiich amongst the Scots .sijrnines a brier, is derived 
drissac, i. v, a brierlinj?, or little brier-biisli. And from hrix, uiiich sifijtii- 
tses a rupture or cleft, hn.vac^ which now the French ])tonounce brissac. 
For, what the Scots pronounce bri.i\ that the French call bnsche, c\cn to tliis 
(lay, Iheie hein^ no diilercnce at all in tl»e signification of the w'ords. 
The cause of the dilferent wrilinj; is, limt the ancient Scots, and all the Spa- 
niards to this day, do use the letter X for double SS, And ihercfoK' the old 
(iauls, from brix, called a town of the Ciciioinani, Jhixia ; and aj;aiiu from 
Jirixia, Ihixiacnm, now commonly Jirisac, After the like form, Ainchnnnn, 
i. c, Oiilhach, is derived from Aurelia, i.c, Orleans; and, from Evora, which 
is called (Wealis, or Eborn, named, by the Spaniards, Felieitas .lulia, lllhora- 
cum, i, t\ York, is derived ; as the nrip:antcs have declined it, (wlio liad their 
oii«;in from the Spaniards,) retaining, in the declension Ihcreorr, the propriety 
of the bVrne.h tosrjrue. Furtherinor<‘, liesides those lhin*;s which I have nieij- 
tioned, all that coast of IJrilain which is extended to tlni south-west, retains 
the sure and manilest tokerts rd a Gallic speeclr and orij;inaI, acc'ordinj^ to the 
plain testimony of iorei;;iicrs themselves. First, on that coast, is Cornu vallia, 
7, e. (hjrnwalL as many call it, hut by the ancients it was nanu'd C/ornavia, 
and by tire vulj^ar Kernieo ; even as in Seotlaird. tiro Carriavii, placed by 
Ptolemy in the, most northern district of that country, art? commonly called 
Kt'rnies; so that (hrrinivallia is derived from Rernie and \ alii, as if you 
should say Ke»'nico-<>al!i, i, e. Cornish Gauls. Moreover, Vallia, i. r. Vv ales, 
aiMrther pt'ninsula oii tiu? same side, doth avouch its miceslors horh in naiiic 
and spet'ch. They who come near in Ijin^uaj2,'e to tiu' sound of the (ieimafr 
toni!:ue, pifinounce it by IT, n letter piaiper So lire Gernuins oirly ; and vvhieir 
tireir nei;;hh()ijr.i, who use the tdd ttrm*, can by no int'ans piommrree; nav. 
if you shfruld put th<‘m to tirr* torlirre to make ti*.cm prommnee it ii!;hl,thf' 
(3orriislr, Irish, or lliju'lilaird Se.ols could nrve; do it. I’ot the French, wher\ 
they speak of Vallia, do always prefix (J b. lore it, Guallia; and rrot in tliat 
word alone, but tliey liave many ollims al.^o, whieli with (/. Ftrr they 

who, by rt'ason of lire propirujuily of the ctnmtiies, tlo (iermaui/a‘, e: II lh< 
Frcnch^lonj!:ue Walla : and lu‘sidcs, in a multitude of other words, they us.‘ 
this change of letters. On llu? other side, that country whicit llrr^ J'hi!<lish call 
Wales and Nortir W'alcs, tiro Frenedi term Gales and Norirales, still chrst !;, 
adheiinjv to the pritniiive sounds of their ancient lonmu'. 

Gut ]^ol>(!(»rc Vii'i^il pleaseih himself with a new fotrey, of which Ire claim . 
the invcnlinii ; vvheieos rro man, thouf^h meanly skilled in the German loirmic, 
is ignorant, that lire worrj Walsrdt sigaities a stranger or foicigirr i ; and lhar 
thcrtd’ori: the Valli were (‘ailed foreigners hy them. IJul he reckons, as vve 
.say, without his liosl ; for, if that name' were derived from (>ire’s iM-ing r.oeign. 
I think it wemid agree l.elter to the Angles, or Errglish, as an adveuiii.'uos 
people, than to those, whom, by reason of their anti<|uity. nrany of tin* am?iciit *. 
have thought to be lire first inhabitants. Or, if tliat name wen? inrposrd irpirn 
them by tire bhiglish, they might with hetlcr leasori have given it to tlu? Scots 
and Piets, than to tin? ilritons, because with the former they had less ae- 
quairttanec and very rare eotunuret' ; and if the English called th( ni Valli in 
reproach, would the Hrilons, thiirk wc, who for so many ages vverr? the 
deadly eircmics of tire English, and now made more ohnoxious to them hy this 
affront, own that nanii ' Yet this they do not unvvill'inglv, by eallitrg tlreni- 
selves in th(‘ir own tongue Canibti. Besides, lire word Walsch anrong the 
Germans doth not primarily signify a stranger or hatharian ; luit, in its fnst 
and proper ai?ceptatioii, a tiaul. And therefore, in my judgment, tlic wotd 
Vallia is changed by the English fiom Gallia; ih(-*y agreeing with otlicr 
neighbouring nations in the name, but observing the propriety of llte German 
tongue in pronouncing the first letter by W, namely, Wallia. The ancient 
inhabitants of that peninsula wx^rc called Silures, as appe^ars nut of Pliny ; 
which name in some part of W’ales was long retained, in sueccediitg ages. 
But Lelaud, a Biiton by birth, and a man very diligent in discovciing llic 
luoiiumeids of his own country, affirms, that some part of Wales wa.s for- 
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morJy calhd J?o 5 sr, which word iu Scotland signifies a peninsula; but the 
jieigiihouring nations seem, in speaking, to have used a name or word which 
sliow(‘d llic ori^drial of the people, rather than one that demonstrated the site 
juid form of the country. The same hath happened in the name Scots; for 
t'lu vvheieas they call themselves Aihini, a name derived from Albiurn ; yet 
their nei;;hh(iiirs call them Scoli, by which term their original is declared to 
be ftom the Irish, or Hibernians. 

On the same side and western shore, follows Callo\i(lia, that is, Galloway ; 
whieh tvord, it is evident, both with Scots and Welch, significtli a Gaiil, as 
bcin;; (iallus with the one, and Wallus with the oUier; for the Valli, or Welch, 
rail it Wailowithia. This country >et useth for the most pait its ancient lan- 
nua^e. These three nations comprehend all that tract and side of Biitany 
\Jiieh bends toward Ireland ; and they as yet retain no mean indications, hut 
lather strong and convincing maiks of their Gallic speech and aflinity ; of 
which the chief is, that llic ancient Scots divided all nations inhabiting liri- 
iiiiii into Uvo sorts ; the one they call Gael, the other Galle, or Gald, that is, 
aiHording to my interpretation, (iaheci and Galli. Moreover, the Oahecians 
please tln‘ms(“lves with that title, (iaci ; and they call their language, as 1 said 
fn fore, (ialaM*ian, and do glory in it. as the more refined and elegant, undcr- 
’.alning the (lalli as haibarians in respect of themselves. And though origi- 
Lw'ly tlie Scots called the Britons, that is, the most ancient inhabitants of the 
islaiid, (i.dii; >et, by degiees, it became a custom with them to denominate 
the nations who afterwards fixed their scats in Britain liy tliat name; 
Viiiiih ihe> used rather as a contumeiious than a national appellation; for the 
wind dalle, or Gald, signities the same amongst them as Barbarian doth 
aii'ongst the C« reeks and Latins, and Walsch among the Ccuinans. 

Now at last vve are come to demonstrate the comniunily of sprceh. and 
iia‘!eop(;ii an ancient atliiiity between the Gauls and Jlritons, from the names 
vif towns, livi rs, countries, and other evidences. This is a tender suhjeet, 
and to be warily handled; fur 1 have formerly prn\(‘d, that a public speech 
oi hum page may be altered on many accodnts, and though it bo not changed 
allofiether, or all at once, yet it is in peipetual lluctualion, and doth easily 
follow the iiieonslaney of innovators, by reason of its natural llevihillt v. The 
Hath of this appears chielly in those ranks of things which arc subject not 
only to the :jlt<‘rations of time, but also to every man’s picasuic or cypriec; 
sneli as sue all partieiihii things invented for the daily usi'of inairs whose 
II, MOOS either giow obsoleh', or are inad(‘ new and n lincil, for light and lii- 
MJil eanses. Jlnt the ease is far dilferent in those things which resist time, 
auvl so in a manner ar<' perpetual; as the hraveiis, the sea, the earth, 
nuHintains, eountiit s, iivi rs; and also in those, which, by their durah’eiiess, 
as far as liie iulirmily (if nature v,i:i permit, do in some sort imitate those 
petiijaiu'nl and usuau tuplt'd bodies ; such arc towns, which are built as if 
tin y were to last for vwi. So that a man cannot easily give new app( na- 
tions to, or cliange the ohi names of nations or cities ; for the\ wete not lasldy 
imposed at tin* liegiiining, but in a tnaiiiier by the general wise adviet* and 
eoiisent of their founders, whom antiquity did greatly rex erence, asciiidng 
divine Imnours to them; and did as much as lay in their powei to render 
them immottal. Therefore these names are deservedly continued, and can 
receive no alteration without making a gieat disturbance in the economy of 
tilings : so that, if tlic rest of a language be changed, yet these are religiously 
relained, and arc never supplanted by other names, but, ns it were, with un- 
willingness and regret. And the cause of tbeir original imposition contributes 
minii to their continuiinee. For those, who, in their peregrinations, were 
either forced from their old seals ; or, of their own accord, sought new ones ; 
after losing their country, letained its name, and were willing to enjoy a 
sound most pleasing to tlieir ears ; and by this shadow of nominal represen- 
tation, such as it was, the want of their native soil was somewhat alleviated 
and softened unto them ; so that, by this means, tliey judged themselves not 
aliogetlier exiles or travellers, far from home. And, besides, there were not 
''^^anting some who, being religiously inclined, conceived a holier and inoie 
jasl nq)r(\scntation in their minds, than could be seen in W'alls and houses, 
and did sweetly embrace, as it were, that image and delightful pledge of their 
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former country, with a lovo more than native. And, therefore, a surer 
men! of affinity may ho taken from this sort of words, than from those which, 
on trivial causes, and oftentimes for none at all, are given to, or taken away 
from ordinary or changeable things. For though it may accidentally happen, 
that the same word may be us»'d in several <‘Ountries, yet it is not credible, 
that so many nations, living far asunder, siiouid agree by mere chance in the 
frecpjcnt imposing of the same name. 

In the next place, those names succeed, which are divided from, or com- 
pounded of tl>e former primitives. For, oftentimes, the similitude of declina-^ 
lion and composition dotii more certainly declare tlie affinity of a language, 
than the primitive words themselves ; for these are, frequently, casually given : 
but the other, being declined after one mode and form, are directed by one 
fixed example, wliich the Greeks call analogy. And, tlierefore, this certain 
and perpetual manner of nominal affinity, as Varro speaks, dotli, after a sort, 
lead us to an allinily of stock, and an old communion of language. More- 
over, there is a certain observation to he made in all priniogcMiial words, as 
pliilosuphia , ffi.ojHvtria, and dialeciica^ which, though often used h} Latin writ its, 
have scarcely any Latin word of kin to them, or derived from them, from 
whence they may seem to take their original ; so, on the other s/de, the words 
paradisns and t/aza are used by the Greeks ; and yet it appears by this, that they 
arc perfectly foreign, because they cannot shew any words from whence the 
same were originally derived, nor any that were afterwards derived from 
Ihem, ill the genuine Greek tongue. 

The same observation may also be made on other languages, which will help 
us to judge, w hat words are domestic, and what are adventitious, or foreign. 
Let it suffice to have spoken thus niueli in general; therefore we will now prO' 
pound examples cone,eriiing every part. Where, first, we meet w illi those woi ds 
which end in hria, hriya, and briea ; Strabo, (lib. vii.) with whose opinion 
Stephens concurs, says, that Inia signilies a city ; and, to confirm their opiniipi, 
they produce these names, derived from that one word, Pobfmlnia, Jirnlobria, 
Mesembria, and Sehjmbria. But the place by them called lirutobria, is named 
by others Brulobrica ; and the places which Ptolemy makes to end in linya, 
Pliny closes with brica ; so that it is probable, that bria, briya, and brica, sig- 
nify the same thi»ig. But that they have all their original from Gaul, appears 
from this, that the Gauls arc rcporteil, anciently, to have scat colonies into 
Thracff^and Spain, and not these into Gaul ; and, therefore, amongst proper 
classic authors, wc usually road the following woids; 

Abohrica in Pliny, in the circuit of Braga, 

Amalobrica in the Itinerary of the Emperor Antoninus. 

Arabrica, Pliny, in the Bracarensian circuit. 

Arabrica, diil'erent from the preceding mentioned by Ptolemy, in Lusitania, 
or Portugal. 

Arcobriva, by Ptolemy, amongst the Celtiberians, i. c. the New Castilians. 

Ai'cohrica, amongst the Lusitanian Celtics, noticed also by Ptolemy. 

Arcoh^ica, a third, in the Caesar- Augustan province. 

Artobrica, Ptolemy, in the Yindelicis country. 

Augusiobrica, Pliny and Ptolemy, in Portugal. 

Auyustobrica, another; Ptolemy; in the Veclons country. 

Auyusiohrica, a third ; Ptolemy ; in the Pclcndons country 

Axabrica, Pliny, of the Lusitanians, 

Bodobriva, in the Itinerary of Antoninus, and in the book of the knowledge 
of the Koman empire; in High Germany. 

Briye, in the Itinerary of Antoninus, in Brilaiiy, 

Brige, in Strabo, a town by the Gotti an Alps. 

Brvtobrica, in Strabo, helwcen the Tiirduli and the river Boc-tis. 

i'abobrica, Ptolemy, of the Cielcrini, i,e. people in Portugal. 

CfjTsarobrica, Plinv, in Portugal also. 

Catobrica, of the Turdiili, in the Itinerary of the Emperor Antoninus. 

Corimbrica, Pliny, in Portugal : but, if I mistake not, corruptly from Conitn- 
brica, of which ineiition is made in the Itinerary of Antoninus, which city as 
yet keeps its ancient name, by the river Munda, iu Portugal. 
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Cotteohrica^ Ptolemy, in the Vectons^ country. 

J}fohricay Ptolemy, among the Vcctons also. 

Deohrica^ Ptolemy, another, among the Autrigones* 

Deobricuitty Ptolemy, ol' the Morbogi. 

DfSftobrica, not far distant from Lacohrica, in the Itinerary of Antoninus. 

Flaviobrira, Pliny, at the port Amanns. Ptolemy, in the Autrigons, calls 
it ; hut 1 know not whether Magnus ought to be read in Pliny, or no. 

(ivrnhrica^ in the Scalabitan province, which Pliny writes Jerahriva, 

Ju/iobrictty in Pliny, and in tlic Itinerary of Antoninus, of the Cantabriaiis, 
nx Uiseuyiiers, heretofore called Brigantia. 

Lnvobrica, in the Vacctcans' country, in Pliny* Ptolemy, and Fcstus Poin- 
peius, 

Lacohrica, at the Sacred promontory, in Mela. 

Lancohriva, of the Lusitanic Cclti, Ptolemy. 

Latohrigi, near to the Swiss, Cccsar. 

Mvdnbriva, siirnamcd P/umbaria, by Pliny, in Portugal : this, if I mistake 
not, is calb'd Muiidohrica in the Itinerary of Antoninus. 

Mcrobriva, surnamod Ccllica, in Portugal ; Pliny, and Ptolemy. 

3tirobrica,*\n the country of the Oretani. 

Mirobrica^ anoth<*r, in Beturia, or in the country of the Turdctani Badiei ; 
Pliny, and Ptolemy. 

Ncmctobrica, in the country of the Lusitanic Celts; Ptolemy. 

JS'c/dobrira, in tin? Turdulis country of Bcetica ; Ptolemy. 

JNcriobrica, another, in the Cciliberians* country ; Ptolemy ; which, in the 
Itincrorv of Antoninns, is called Nilobrica. 

Segobrira, in the Celtibcrians* country ; Pliny ; hut Ptolemy counts it the 
head city of Celtiheria. 

Talahrivn, in Lusitania; Pliny and Ptolemy. 

Tnndniva, in the Celts’ country of Bwtica; Pliny. 

Tiinhdtrica, amongst the liraearean Gabeci ; Ptolemy. 

Verfobrica, siirnarned Concordia Julia ; Pliny; in the Celt-Boetics’ country. 

Volobrica, of the Ncmetes; Ptolemy. 

Many of the towns and nations seem to belong to Ibis class, in all the pro- 
vinces throughout wliich the Gauls distributed colonies. For, as Burgundus 
and Burgundio seem to bo derived from Burgo; so doth Brigantl^s from 
Jliiga. The nominative ease of this word, in Stephens, is Brigas, w'hence we 
decline Brigantes ; as we do Gigantes, from Gigas. The Brigantes, accord- 
ing to Strabo, aic situated by the Cotliaii Alps; and, in the same tract, is 
the village or town Jirige; and the Brigiani, in tlic trophy of Augustus, are 
reckoned amongst the Alpine nations. Brigantium is an Alpine town; and 
the Brigantii arc in the country of the Vindelici, according to Strabo; and 
Brigantia, in the Itinerary of Antoninus, and llie mountain Briga of Pto- 
leniy, are near the fountains of the Blione and the Danuhe. Also Brigantium 
in Uluetia. of Ptolemy, is the same town, 1 suppose, which, in the book of the 
knowledge of the provinces of the people of Koriic, is called Brecantin, and 
the Brigantine lake. And in Ireland are the Brigantes, so named by Pto- 
lemy. There arc likewise Brigantes in Albium, according to Ptolemy, Taci- 
tus, and Seneca ; and in the Itinerary of Antoninus was the town Brige, or 
Brage, and Isohrigantium. Besides these, there is the towm Biigantium, in 
Orosius, by the Celtic promontory, and Flaviobrigautium, or Besaneon, in 
Ptolemy, in the great port; and a later Brigantia, or Braganza, now in the 
Ivingdoru of Portugal. 

There is also another class or rank of words, which either begin or end in 
Bumm; which is a Gallic name, as appears by those heaps of sand of the 
Morini, still called Duni, or the Downs; and those in the sea over-against 
them on the English shore, which retain the same appellation. Yea, Plutarch, 
(I mean he who wrote the book of rivers,) in declaring the original of Lugdu- 
num, that is, Lyons, acknowledges Dunum to be a Gallic w’ord. And, in- 
deed, in expressing the names of villages and towns, there is scarcely any 
one word or termination more frequent^ than that, amongst the nations who 
yet preserve the old Gallic tongue almost entire ; 1 mean the Britons in Gal- 
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lia Celtica; and the ancient Scots in Ireland and Albium; and the Valli or 
Welsh; the Keniicovalli, or Cornish, in England ; for there is none of tliose 
nations which docs not challenge that word or termination for its own ; only 
with this dill'erence, that the old Gauls did end their compound words with 
dunum, while the Scots ordinal ily placed it at the beginning of words. Of 
this sort there arc found, 

IN I-IIANCF., 

Angnstmlunum, of the -^dui or Burgundians. 

Cfistclhdunum, of the Carnotensinn province, i,e. of Chartres. 

3Iv/odunifm, by the river Scqnana, or Si inc. 

Lmjtlunnm^ at the coiinueiKie of ilic rivers \rar and Bhonc. 

Aufjuatvduuum, another Autuii, of the Arverni, or Auvcrgcuois, and Olcr- 
montians ; Ptolemy. 

Lu^dinntm, of the Conveni, or Comingcois, near tlie river Garonne ; Ptuleni} . 

]\ovidit)nnn, in the Triboccis’ country ; Ptolemy. 

(J.rr!fodinnim, in C.'csar. 

Julloduiinm, in the Pictons’ country, i. r. Poiclicrs. 

Isodnniun, and Uvtjiodanum, of the l'-iturig(‘S, i. c. inhabitants (»f Bcriy. 

Laodujiuw, or jMndunam^ in lli<i county of Bhciins. ‘ 

Cfcsarodiutum ; Ptolemy ; of the Turones, /. c, Touniois. 

Scffodtntuni, of the Ifulhcnians; Ptolemy. 

V vlannodunnm^ (or S(. Flouij in Cicsar. 

IN SPAIN. 

Valadununi ; Ptolemy; of the Biaeaii, or IJiaganzians. 

Svbvnda n it m , P tci c m y . 

IN r.IUTAIN. 

CamnJodumint, of the Brigaiitcs country ; Plulomy. 

(\nnu/odu)ium, a lioinan <*oluny; Tacitus. 

Dintinn, a town of Ihc DurotTmes, or Dorsetshire men; l^ltdcnis, 

iMnridiinum Dciin taniin, Le, Cacimarthen, of the l)cmel;e ; l^ioleiny, i.inl 
the Ttineraiy of Antoninus. 

Jtlijodtnium, of the lirigantes; Ptolemy, f. r. Ribchester in liMneaslnic. 

Cinnhoduntuuy in the Itineiary of Antoninus, ^ c. ruins near Alinonbuiy in 
Yoikshiro. 

I\l a rtf' dunum, in the same ilincrary, e. lVTarg<*deverton in Lciccstcrshiic, 
near Bc'jvoir castle ; or, as some say, Lciccslcr itself. 

Sorviodunnin, or Sorbiodioiuniy in tJic same Itinerary ; i. e. Old Saruni in 
Wiltshire. 

Svf^odununiy i. €. Seton in Nortlnimheiland ; and Axclodnnumy i. r. llexli.ini, 
in the same county, both mentioned in the book of Ibe JSotUia Romani Jm 
peniy or Knowledge of the Roman Empire, ike. 

LATFK TOWNS IN ENGLAND. 

Venantodnnumy i. c. Huntingdon. 

JJunelmuniy i. c, Duihani. 

IN SCOTLAND. 

JDuncaladon, called also Cakdonia, i. e, Dunkeld. 

Deiduniim, i, e. Dundee, or rallicr Taodunum, by the river Tay. 

Edinodanum, which w'ord the ancient Scots yet retain; while they wlio 
Germanize, would rather call it Edinhunjh. 

DumtWy a town in Ireland, called Down. 

Noviodunumy or New Down, i. c. Dunmorc castle, in Cowal. 

Jjrittannodnnumy i, e. Duubritton or Dumbarton, at the conlhieiice of the 
Clyde and Leven. 

And at this day llicrc are innumerable names of castles, villages, and bills, 
compounded with Dunum. 

In Gf.kmanv, these names arc read in Ptolemy. 

Lwjdunumy i.e. Leyden; Scfjodvnum, ?. r. Nuremburgh; Tarodiinumyi. ti. 
Friburgli; Rohodunumy i. e. Brin ; Carrodu minty ?. burgh. 

IN THE ALI IM-: COUNTRY. 

Ebrodunum and Sedunuvi. 
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In tbcViNDELici, or country of the Bavarians, in Rii^ri a, the Gkisons country, 

• and Noiiit'UM. 

Camboduiutm, Corrodumm, Gesodunum^ Jdmntnj and Noviodumm; and in the 
book of llic kiiowlod{;ti of the Human empire, Purrodiimim^ L e. Partenkiik, 

In S A KM ATI A and Dacia, according lo Ptolemy. 

Horrodnnuin ^ Singindunum^ by the Danube ; Aoriodunmn at the mouth of 
the same river ; together with another ^oviodunnnu 

And there are, in the same provinces, not a few words declined from Diu\ 
wliicli among the old Gauls and Britons signified water, and still retains the 
same signification in some places, as 

IN FRANCE, 

Burocotti in the Rhemish circuit, Ptolemy; we read them also Durocorti ; 
nun cover, Caesar makes mention of D/tWttrwm, of the Mediomatrices. Taci- 
tus has Divodvrum, near Paris ; and in the Itinerary of Antoninus, is Unfa- 
rodiinnn, amongst the Bntnvi — Pt<»Icniy, Tacitus. Hrvviodurvm is in the lli- 
nciai> of the Kmperor Anloniruis. G'nuwcr/MrMwi, according to Ptolemy, is near 
thcLMiini’; apd GV/M?mr/«n/m in the country of the Hclvcli. Octodxirumy ox 
Ovludnrus, according to Ca sar, is amongst the Veragri. 

In Rii.i:t!A, the ViNDi'LTCFs’ country, find Nokicum. 

f^raqoihnim, Varrodurum^ L'hodurian, Gamwdunim^ and Ovlodurmn ; (Plo- 
|(‘ii'\.) V niaxamodurmiy and Bododarum, arc in the book of the knowledge 
of th(‘ piuv inccs. 

I\ SPAIN, 

OcLxiurnm and (Ptolemy :) the river />wr/iw flowing into the 

and Dm ia into (he Mcdilei rancan sea; and in Ireland is the river Dur; 

t i*lokm3 .) 

IN r.KlTAJV. 

I ht) {H irin' u'a\ Dunr/yronr, Duroh mnn^ Diirorfmam, Dimdipon! , Diirolx'itjcs^ 
Dui '(fcornovnijHj Duroiiinuin Dux’onovaria, Lavlodunim. 

Ik'tliaps the two AIt)ine rivers, Doiia the Greater and the Less (the one 
into the Po, througli the Salassians’ country ; the other llnoiigh tlie 
Pieilnionteso,) Ixdong lo tlic same original ; and also Issidoius, and ^Vliissi- 
done;, t*iti(‘s ol Fiance, so called (as I judge) fioni therr situation near livers; 
to h l>nreta may be referred, which word in old Spanish signdieci a wooden 
till on,-, as Suetonius says in the Life of Augustus. The like may be obseived ol 
Diwniiaeus, the j)ropc*r name of a man in (kesar, which seems to he eonupted 
fiooi Dnnaciis; for Dunacli may signify Dnnan and Dniiensis l.otli ; as Ro- 
mach (loth Bomanus. ni 4 nacus, or lathcr Dunachus, is yet used foi the pro- 
per name of a man, which those who arc ignorant of l;oth tongues, thc^ Latin 
and the Jlrilish, wrongly render sometimes Duncan, and sometimes Donat. 

Thv old word Magas also, in all the provinces in which the public use of 
tI»o Gallic tongiH* obtained, is very iicquent iii expressing tlie names of cili(;s ; 
wliich shews that it was of a (Lillie oiiginal. But of llio derivatives iVoni it, 
"c may rather guess, llian afiirai for certain, that they were wont to signify a 
house, eitv. or any building. We read in the book of the knowledge of the 
empire of tlie people of Rome, that the prefect of the Parcensian levies was in 
ganison at Mtigi; and also in the same book, of the tribune of the second 
cohort being placed at Magni; and wc read likewise of Magni in the Itinc- 
*'<oy of Antoninus. Though 1 claie not positively assert, whelber it be one 
town or many, 1 incline rather to think that they were different. 

'J owns ending in Magus are these, Noviomagus in Ptolemy, amongst the 
Santons ; Noviomagus of the Lexovii ; Noviomagus of tlie Vadeeassii ; Novio- 
magus of the Nemetes; Noviomagus of the Trieassini; Noviomagus of the 
Bitui iges ; Juliomagus of the Aiidcgavi ; Rolomagus of the Venoloeassii ; Cac- 
saromagus of the Bellovaci ; Rotoiiiugus of the Nervii ; Borhetomagus of the 
Vangioncs in High Germany; Vindomagus of the Volci Arecomiei. Also in 
the Itinerary of Antoninus, Argentornagus ; and in High Gennai.y. Novio- 
*tta^us. In the book of the knowledge of the Roman empire, Noviomagus of 
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Belgica Sccunda; in Rhastia, Dniscmagus ; Ptolemy. In Britain, in the 
Itinerary of Antoninus, Ca^saromagus ; Sitornagus; Noviomagus of the Regni; 
Vacornagi; Magioviniurn; Yicotnagi, part of the Piets country, Ptolemy. 

There are also other names of places, common to many of these nations, 
hut not so frequently used, nor so far extended, as the former; such as are 
Hibernia, i, e, Ireland, amongst the Romans, the name of ati island, called by 
Pomponius Mela, Ptolemy, and Juvenal, Juverna; by Strabo, Claudian, and 
the inhabitants thereof, lerna. That which some call the Ncrian promontory, 
Strabo calls Icrne; Jernus, or Jcrii, a river of Galhccia, Mela calls Jerna; 
Jeriius is also a river of Ireland; but in Ptolemy, it is reckoned a river of 
Scotland, falling into Tay. Another of the same name glides through Moray; 
and the country adjacent to both is called Jerna. 

We read of the city Mediolanum, in Ptolemy; as one Insubrum, of the 
Santoiies ; another of the Aulerci Kburaici ; another by the Loire, ?. e. Menu; 
a fourth by Sequana, or the Seine, now, as 1 think, named Mculan; or Melun ; 
another in High Germany, called Asciburgium ; another by the Danube ; 
another in Britain, of which mention is made in the Itinerary of Antoninus. 

Also Marcolica, a town in Spain ; Macolica, in Ireland ; Vaga, a river in 
Portugal; and another of Wales, in England. Avo, in Mela, Avus, in Pto- 
lemy, a river of Galhncia, as yet retains its name. In Argylc there is also a 
river of the same name, ilowing out of the Loch Avic. One Promonloriiini 
Sacrum is in Spain, and aiiotlier in Ireland. Occlium is a promontory in 
Britain ; Occlium is also in Galhccia, in the Lucensian district ; Oc(‘lli are 
mountains in Scotland; Occlluiii is the last town of Gallia Togata ; Cmsar 
mentions Uxellum, a town in Britain, perhaps for Occlium ; for Martianus, in 
cxpiuiiiing the ancient names of the cities of Gallia, sa^s, that the word is 
variously written, Occlium, Oscela, and Oscclliuni ; hence, perhaps, comes 
IJxelludunum, which is also sometimes written IJvcIlodiirum. So there is 
Tamar, a river of Galla^cia— Ptolemy ; Taniaris, in Mela, Tamariei, a people 
of Galla^xia; the liver Tamarus, Pliny ; and Tamara, a town in Britain. 

Sars, a river of Galhpeia, Ptolemy ; Sarcus in Scotland, Mela. 

Ebora, a town of Portugal, called Liberalitas Julia, in Pliny and Ptolemy ; 
Eburia ; that which is Ccrealis in Baitica, in Pliny is Ebora ; Ptolemy men- 
tions Aulerci Eburaici in Gallia Celtica; and also Eboracum, i. e. York, oi 
the British Brigantes. 

Deva, now Dec, a river of England ; and three in Scotland, so called, one 
in Galloway, another in Angus, the third divides Mcarns fioin Marr. 

The Cornavii in Englaiul are in the fartlicst pait of the west ; but the Cor- 
navii in Scotland are the farthest north. Both arc now called Kernici ; and 
there seems also to have been a third sort in Scutiaiid, at the rnoiitli of the 
river Avciiiis, or Avon, which is the boundary between the i.uasls of Lothian 
and Stirling; for Bede places the monastery of Abereorn al the end of the 
wall of Severus, where the ruins of the castle of Abercorn still appear. Avon 
is often met with, as a liver, both in England and Scotland; for Avon in 
Scottish, as well as Evon in Welsh, signifies a river. 

Of the three nations which first inhabited this island after thi' cniniiig of 
Caesar, the Britons were subject to the emperors of Romo successively, little 
less than Gve hundred years ; but the Scots and Piets w ere under tlicir ow n 
kings. At length, when all the neighbouring nations conspired for the de- 
struction of the Romans, the armies of the latter were recalled from the most 
remote provinces, to maintain their empire at home. Thus the Britons, l>eing 
left destitute of foreign aid, were miserably vexed by the Scots and Piets; 
insomuch that they craved help, from the Saxons, who then roamed the seas 
aspirates. But this invitation cost the Britons dear; for the Saxons, after 
repelling the Piets and Scots, being tempted by the fertility of the country, 
and the weakness of the inhabitants, resolved to make tluimselves masters of 
the island. After various successes in war, seeing that they could not gain 
what they aimed at by force, they resolved to attempt it by fraud. ‘ Their 
stratagem was this. There being a conference or ticaty, agreed upon at a 
set day and place, between the nobles of both parties ; the Saxons having a 
sign given them by Hengist their captain, slew' all the British nobility, and 
drove the common people into rugged and mountainous places ; after which 
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they possessed tliemselvcs of all the open eoiintry, and divided the fruitfulost 
part of the island between theniy into seven kingdoms. This was the state of 
affairs in Britain, about the year 464. And whereas three German nations origi- 
nally undertook expeditions hither, two of them by degrees obtained the name 
of Englishmen. But neither the peace made with the Britons, nor with the 
English amongst themselves, was ever faithfully observed for 317 years to- 
gether. At length, the Danes, being formidable at sea, molested England with 
piratical incursions ; and though valiantly repulsed, yet about thirty-six }ears 
after they came in greater force, and made a descent into the country with a 
potent army. At the first conflict they were victors, but afterwards they 
fought the English with various successes, till in the year 1012, Sweyne, hav- 
ing wholly subdued the Britons, by their public consent obtained the king- 
dom, which, however, remained but a few years in his family; for the Saxons 
again elected kings of tlicir own, who continued to reign over the nation 
about twenty-four years after, when they were overcome by William the 
Norman, most of their nobility being slain, and their lands divided among the 
invaders. By this means the common people were kept in a miserable sla- 
very, till the reign of Henry VII., who, casing part of their burdens, made 
the cobditioif of the people a little more tolerable. But those who are in 
royal favour, or who afl'ect an illustrious and noble lineage, do all pride them- 
selves in being descended from the Normans. 

These are the discoveries which I have been able to make, out of ancient 
writings, and other evidences not obscure, concerning the original, customs, 
and language of the three most ancient nations in Britain ; all whitdi induce 
tuc to believe, that the old natives, and other inhabitants, were derived from 
the Gauls, and did originally use the Gallic speech; of which many signs 
plainly appear, both in France and Britain. Neither ought it to seem strange, 
that, in language, which admits of a continual change, many things should 
receive difl'erent names in divers places, especially in a long current of time. 
Nay, vve may lather w'onder, that the same foundations of language, (if 1 may 
so speak,) and the same manner of declension and derivation, should yet eon- 
tinuc amongst people widely remote one from another, and so far from agree- 
ing together in the converse of life, as to he often at mortal enmity with 
each other. 

Concerning the other three nations, the Angles, Danes, and Normans, we 
need make no particular inquiry ; seeing the tini(\s and causes of thuir com- 
ing arc known almost to all. But 1 have entered upon this task, in order to 
regain our ancestral rights ; aud if in this I have succeeded, T have no rea- 
s<»n to repent of a little labour, though far from being spent in a great con- 
cern. If I have failed, they who difler from me in opinion, will not, I helic\e, 
lind fault with my design. And I am so far from grudging or taking it ill, to 
have my judgment refuted, that if any man can discover greater certainty, 
and convince me of my mistake, 1 wdll return him thanks for his pains., 

1 had resolved here to put an end to this disquisition concerning the origi- 
nal of the nations of Biituin, if Llliwyd had not called me back, even against 
niy will, by maintaining, that the Scots and Piets came hut lately into Al- 
hium. Now though 1 might, without any ofl'ence, pass by the empty vanity and 
ignorance of the man ; yet, lest an unlearned tribe should pride themselves in 
such a patron, I shall, in a few words, abate his confidence, and that princi- 
pally from those arguments and testimonies which he himself hath produced 
against us. 

First, 1 will speak concerning his manner ot reasoning, and afterwards of 
the matter itself. 

lie says, that neither Julius Ctrsar, nor Cornelius Tacitus, wTiters of great 
exactness ; nor Suetonius, Herodian, or other Romans, w'ho have written of 
British affairs, have, in any pari of their works, made mention of Scots or 
Piets ; who, tjierefore, could not have been settled in Britain in that age. Will 
you accept of this condition, Llliwyd, that because no ancient writer hath 
mentioned a nation' by name, no such nation ever had existence? If )oii 
assert this, see how many nations will he struck out of hijjtory and expunged 
lit one or tt\o lines ! How great a table of proscriptions will you make ! Nay, 
what great persons will you aniiiliilate, as, for instance, Brutus, Albanuctus, 
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and Camber ? What nations will yon wholly eradicate, as the Loegri, the 
Cambi'i, the AJbani, according to your decree, who art both a tyrant in his- 
tory and in grammar, as deriving Alhanus from Albanactus? i>ul if this con- 
dition do not please, — 

Quia lu gilllinr; filius alba;, 

Nos vilos pulli, iiuti itireolicibiis ovis; 

Siiu'o you’re the brood of piillcn with white legs, 

I’lcboiaii chickens arc hatch'd of refuse eggs; 

J will propound another to you, and such an one too, ns you ought not, and I 
think, dare not, refuse. Thete is a certain kind of evidence to be drawn from 
fragments, by vihicb, if you barden your forehead a little, you may prove any 
thing. I am the more jneliiied to make use of this method, hceausc you seem 
to Jove it most of all, ns proving out of a fragment, known, I believe, to no 
one else, that an innumerahic multitude of the (/im1>ri issued forth to destroy 
the Roman empire. Now' I will shew you, out of another fragment, that the 
Scots and Picls were in llritain before Yesptisiarrs rcigu, which you deny. 
In that book, to whieh you have given the title of Fraf/mmiuin Jiritaumew 
Descriptiotiis, i. c. A fragment of the description of Rritain ; fAr tins .special 
reason, I believe, because you thought yourself to have suflieicntly proved, 
out of one of the two fragments, that the island was rather to lie called J*ri- 
tania, than Btitannia; and out of the other, that you had disgorged siieh a 
multitude of Cimhri, as your Britain (Miuld not contain: for this cause, you 
thought that your fragment would get eretlil enough on that single aeeounf. 
In this book you write, that the names of Scots and Piets, logetlicr with the 
Franks and English, or Angles, wore well known to the Roman world; and, 
as a witness for this opinion, (a meet one indeed,) you produee Mameitiiius in 
the panegyric spoken by him to Maximiaiiiis. But this witness, if 1 nnder- 
stand him aright, makes against you ; for Manierlinus, speaking of the first 
coming of Julius Caesar iilto Britain, hath these words : “Moreover, the na- 
tion, as yet rude, and so/i Britannia accustomed to none but the arms of the 
Irish Piets, their half-naked enemies, did easily yield to the pow<*r of the Ro- 
mans.” See, I pray, what Llhwyd would infer out of this !(‘.slimony : tirst, 
that the Britons alone did tlien inhabit the island ; next, that the people theie 
nanicc^ Hiberni or Irish, were afterwards called Scots. But Out author of 
the paiK'gyrie neither a.sserts the one nor the other; for lie alTiims, that, 
before the coming of Chesar, the Britons waged war against the Scots and 
Picls of the British soil, that is, the oncinies dwelling in the land ; so that soli 
Britanni is (he genitive, not the nominative, case. The other he (alscly assumes 
to himself ; for I think J have sutliciently demonstrated out of Orosius, a Spa- 
niard, and Bede an Englishman, that all the iiilnbitants of li eland wen; aii- 
eiently called Scots ; and that at length, wdnui they sent ('olonies into Alhiuni, 
the na^inc Scots being almost extinguished at home, bi gan to grow famous 
abroad. In another place LIhwyd contend.s, that the Caledonii were called 
Britons, grounding his assertion on no other argument than that of a simple 
name, which was a common appellative for all the inhabitants of the same 
island. But 1 have .shewn before, out of that part of the panegyrie quoted 
by him, that the Caledonians were Picls. Marcellinu.s allirms as much, 
for he says, that there were two sorts of Piets, the Dicalcdones, or, as 1 think 
it ought to be written, the Iluncaledones, and the Vecturiones. But the 
Caledonii, or Caledones, dwell in Britain before the reign of Vespasian; 
neither were they unknown to the Romans, as Lucan plainly shews, who died 
in Nero’s lime:— 

Aut %a(;n cum Tctliys, Rutupinnfjuc littoia fcrvt nt, 

Unda (bilcilonios fallil turbata Bnl'inMii.s. 

'WIiciJ raging seas on Sandwiob shore.. d(i In at, 

Tlirv never shake the Caledonian sr.t. 

But why do 1 trouble myself to pioeurc foieigii witnesses, seeing we have 
a clear and convincing one at liomc ; I mean Bede, the w riter of the ecclesi- 
astical history of England ; for he takes notice of the order, and almost of the 
very moments of time, wheciiin foreign nations came into Britain. These are 
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his words in his first book. “First, the island was inhabited by Britons, 
whence it hatli its name, who from the Artnoric tract, as it is reported, sailing 
over into Britain, possessed the fourth part of it, and having seized upon the 
jrreatest portion of the island, beginning from the south, it happened that the 
nation of the Piets, coming (as it is reported) out of Scythia, and entering 
into the ocean, with long ships or galleys, but not many, were, by stress of 
wind and weather, driven beyond all the bounds of Britany into Ireland.'' 
And a few lines after, he sa>s, “Wherefore the Piets, coming into Britain, 
l)t'gan to settle themselves in the north parts of the island : the southern being 
possessed by the Britons.” And at length, after a few lines more, he adds, 
In process of time, Britain, besides the Britons and the Piets, took in a 
third nation of Scots, as part of the Piets.” Then, after many passages, he 
subjoins, “ But the same Britain was inaccessible and unknown to the Ro- 
mans, until the time of Julius Ca;sar.” Now observe, reader, I pray, whence, 
at what lime, and in what order, this author, much more ancient and grave 
than Lihwyd, doth afiirm that these nations entered Britain. Bede says, that 
the Britons from the Armoric tract entered first, but that the time is not cet- 
tain ; that th^ Piets, out of Scythia, came next into those parts of Britain 
wiiicli were yet uninhabited, and that this was soon after the entrance of the 
Britons, who were not as yet increased into such a multitude as to be able to 
«)eeupy the whole island. What then becomes of the Scots? When came 
they into Britain? In process of time, observes Bede, the Piets granted them 
llie uninhabited scats in their districts, so that they came after the two former. 
Thus the Britons, as Brdc affirms, came into this island out of Armoiica in 
France, and, not long after, the Piets out of Scythia ; both of them seized on 
the vacant and uninhabited pl;*ce3 ! at last, the island being divided betwixt 
them, the S(‘.ots entered not by f^ree, but were admitted into the portion and 
lot of the Piets, and that long before Britain was known to the Romans. 
Ilcie, how will you deal with Llhw^d? who produces (Jildas and Bede as wit- 
nesses to his fables, namely, that the Scots and Piets did first of all fix their 
haf)itatioTis in Britain, in the reign of the Rornaii Kinperor Jlonoriiis, in the 
>ejir 4‘20 ; of which two, Gildas makes nothing for him; and Bede doth evi- 
d<‘nily c()nvi(!t him of falsehood. But let the re ader Ixdiovc neither Lihwyd 
nor me, but examine for himself, and diligently weigh the passages of each 
u liter. Bui (says he) Dion calls the Caledonians Britanni ; 1 grant lijr does, 
so (lolli Lucan, as I noticed before, and also Martial, in that verse ; — ^ 

Quiiitc Caledonios Ovidi vihurv BritauiiOK ; 

The Cukdoniiins, wliicIi in Biiluin he, 

Quintus Ovidius is about to see. 

But none of them therefore deny them to be Piets ; yet they have good rea- 
son to call them Britains ; for, as the whole island is called Britain, all its 
inhabitants are properly so denominated. For, as all the people of Bie isle 
of Sieily were generally called, by the Romans, Sicilians, without any difi'er- 
enre, tiiougJi they themselvtjs called one anotln^r, some Sicilians, and others 
Sicehofes ; so the possessors of Britain are, by foreigners, all called Britains; 
but they themselves often call the ancient inhabitants Britons, and the other 
people of dill'erent nations living there, soinetinics by the private names of 
tlio countries whence they came, and sometimes by the common name of 
Britains. Wherefore the Calcclonians, Piets, and Scots, arc sometimes called 
each by their own national name, yet all of them, not seldom, by the general 
term Britains. But Britons, as far as I remember, no man ever called them. 

There is also another dilTerenee amongst them, to be observed in the word 
Britannia ; as there is amongst the Greeks and Latins in the word Asia. For 
Asia sometimes denotes llie third part of the habitable world, and sometimes 
it is taken for that part of the greater Asia which is situated on this side the 
icouiitain Taurus, and is wont to be called Asia the Less. So Britain is 
Munctimes used for the name of the whole island in general; and at oiher 
times only for that part of which was subjected to the Romans, and wiiidi 
was hounded sometimes iJy the river Humber, sometimes by the wall of 
Adrian, and sometimes by the wall of Severus ; and the inhabitants of this 
pan are, by British writers, more usually called Britons than Britains ; but 
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the other peraions living in the island, t e. the Scots and the Piets, were jRalle.d 
by liede 4 Soiiiclinies Hijiaiiis, and sometimes strangers and foreigners. We 
may also find the same remarkable difference in GeoUVey of Monmouth, and 
William of IMaliiiesbury. And therefore the Caledonians will not be counted 
Jiritons the less, fur beiii}; staled Britains by Dion, Martian, Lucan, or any 
other ^ood author, than the Brutians will be Kumans, though both of them are 
Italians. If Llliw^d had taken notice of these things, he would never have 
involved himself in such dark labyrinths, nor so rashly and inconsiderately 
have made a positive determination in a point so obscure, neither would he 
iiavc denied the Caledonians to have hecn Piets, because tliey are termed by 
J)ioi], Jiritains. Ncitlu'r hath Llliwyd any just cause to wonder, that no writer 
more ancient than Aminianus Marcclliuiis, and CJaudian, should have made 
mention of the Scots and Piets, though they lived so many ages in Britain. 
For, not to speak of the Valli, Cainbri, and Loegri, names lately known to the 
world, 1 may ask him, why, since so many Greek and Latin writers have 
written of the affairs of Gr<jeco, yet no Grecian once names his countrymen 
Graeci ; nor any Latin author calls them Hellenes ? Why did the names of the 
nations just mentioned, and which our Welshman will have to be very ancient, 
creep so late into bislory ? If >ou ask any Englishman of wlmt country be is, 
none will auswtu', that lie is a Saxon; yet the Scots, Pilots, liish, both the 
Britons, i. e. Ibostt that inhabit Britain, and those wfio dwell in France, still 
unanirnousl) call thnn hy that name. Why do nut the old Scots, even to this 
day, acknowledge and own the name of Scots? It ought nut then to seem 
absurd to any mart, if, when the Romans asked their captives of w hat nation 
they were, one said a Md'atian, another an Altacoitiaii. a third a Caledonian ; 
and the names wliitdi foreign nations received from them they still retained, 
and used in their comnioti discourse; neither, as I judge, will it seem incre- 
dible, that some names are more known to historians and strangers, and 
others to the inhabitants of the country. Though (be premises make it sufti- 
ciently appear, that the coming of the Scots and Piets into Britain, was not 
only more ancient than Llliw>d will grant it to be; nay, that it was but a 
little later than the eoniiiig of the Britains themselves into it; yet 1 shall add 
other, and those no cnntcmplihic conjectures. The Brigaiites, a gteal ami 
powerful nation, who were seated beyond the river number, in Yorkshire, 
and possessed the whole breadth of thcr island between the tw'o seas, came 
probabfy not from the tract of France, w'hich was nearest; for no Brigantes 
are said to have inhabited there; but out of Spain, first into Ireland, and from 
thence into Britain, as being a neighbouring island to it. Neither doth this 
differ from the conjecture of Tacitus, which he makes concerning the ancient 
inhabitants of the isle. If the Brigantes came from Ireland, then they must 
be of Seotlish rnee, ns all the rest of tlif% inhabitants of that island were. 
Seneca also seems to confirm this opinion, in that elegant satire of his, con- 
cerning the death of Claudius, in these words; — 

lilt* BiiOiniiuh ultra noti littora pniiti, 

I'h CdU'iiluos .SculubrigRiites dare Romiih is 
(^)lla catenis jii.ssit, et ipsum oovH Hoiaaiiir* 

Jura seciiris (remere oceanuiu. 

He, Kriinns, whicli beyond known acaa did dwell. 

And blue Sculahrigautes did compel 

Uoine'h yoke to bear. The ocean widely spread 

Hib government, and liis new laws did dread. 

Id these verses Joseph Scaliger, the son of Julius, is of opinion, that for 
Scutahrigantes, we ought to read Scotobrigantes. Of how great learning 
and judgment that young man is; of what industry in comparing ancient 
writers; and of what acuteness in finding out the meaning of obscure pas- 
sages. tlie work.s tliat he has published evince. At present 1 shall only say, 
that having undertaken to iiliisirate the affairs of Britain, 1 thought his crili- 
eism was not to be omitted ; and 1 will declaic^n few words, why 1 think it 
true. Since we road in Ca*sur, and other authors, eminent for accuracy and 
knowledge, that the Britons were wont to paint their bodies with woad ; and 
in flerodian, that they used narrow shields in war. (such as Liw naeribo* to 
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the A;iialic Gauls,) and no great ornament in their arms ; it seemed absurd to 
make mention of the shield which was not painted, and to omit noticing the 
body wSuch was so. Now the old Britons were painted, not for comeliness, 
as several other nations were ; but that their blue appearance might render 
them more awful to their enemies in battle: though how this colour could 
appear terrible in a narrow shield, I do not understand. Therefore it is very 
probable, that though Seneca was a learned man, and, according to Dion, 
kept the whole island of Britain under the oppression of usury, yet being 
ignorant of its history, he wrote the word Scotobrigantes, to distinguish these 
|i(>oplc from the other Brigantes, both Spanish and Gallic. It makes also for 
tlic same purpose, that in those verses he divides the Britons and Brigantes 
into two difl’erent nations ; which is also done by some British writers, who de- 
nominate the Humber as the boundary of Britain. This matter not being well 
considered by Hector Boetius, as 1 judge, led him into a mistake ; for, having 
.somewhere read, that the Siluresand Brigantes were called Scoti, as deriving 
their origin from Ireland, he placed them in part of the kingdom of the Scots, 
or in Albium. His mistake, though it might justly oifetid others, yet ought 
not to have been so severely censured by Llhwyd, who has eoininitted as 
great errors 1(if the same kind ; for he makes the Curnbri, or (as they call 
ihciiiselves) Cuniri, to issue out of a corner of Britain, to plunder the whole 
world. He concludes from one or two words, which were common to both, 
that the Ciinbri and Britaiini were of one nation. These words are Morema- 
vusa and Trimareliia: where it is worth while to take notice of the man's 
acuteness in disputing, and of his subtilty in drawing inferences. Morema- 
rusa, says he, is a British word, but it was once a Cimbric one, and of no 
other nation but that which dwelt near the Baltic sea. Now, since our coun- 
trymen use the same word, and are called by the same name with those other 
Cimbri ; therefore, both must have been of the same stock and nation. 

In this matter, first, Llhwyd aflirms falsehoods for truths, and takes uncer- 
tainties for realities. For it is a manifest untruth, that both of them are 
called Cimbri, even allow'ing Llhwyd himself to be a witness, who afiinns, that 
all his countrymen, the inhabitants of Cambria, were so called from their king, 
Camber, and he calls himself a Cambro-Briton. I could also prove the false- 
hood of this opinion, by the testimony of all his countrymen, who do not call 
Ibcmselves Cimbri, but Ciimri. As that is false, so this is uncertain, ^^hether 
other people living by the Baltic sea did not use that word which you attribute 
t(» tlie Ciinbri alone ; especially, since it appears from Tacitus, that many 
nations, in that tract of Germany, spoke the Gallic tongue, and J have before 
proved that w'ord to be Gallic. But suppose that both assumptions were 
true, what then? Hid you never read that the soldiers of Pompey, when he 
waged war in Asia, were saluted as brethren by the Albans who inhabited 
f Caucasus, because b<ith of them bad the same name? Neither do I doubt 
hut that if a man had observed both tongues, he might have found one. or two 
words signifying the same thing in both ; but they wanted such a man as 
Llhwyd there, who, because both people had certain words common between 
them, would have proved that both were of the sanie nation ; and yet the 
purblind man seems to be sensible of the weakness of his conclusion, when 
he-adds that the Cimbri were called iEstionds by the Germans; though, to 
make that out, he should have shewn at what time, and upon what grounds, 
the Cimbri were transformed into ./Estiones, ^ud the iEstioues again into 
Cimbri. He speaks not a syllable of this, but only cites a British history, 
collected out of the Milesian fables of the Gauls ; and he also quotes a certain 
fragment, whence, being now degraded from an antiquary, to be either a 
botcher, or compiler of useless relics, or (if 1 may so speak) a fragmentary, 
he doth piece up new kingdoms and new nations for us. All this he doth with 
great labour, and yet with no colour of probability, where yet it was very 
(divious to him (unless perhaps it was above the poor man's reach) to find out 
the causes, why the name Cimber was communicated to the Cimbri and the 
Welsh too ; for Plutarch says, that it was not the name of a nation, but of an 
occupation or employment, and that robbers were so called by the Germans. 
Suidas, no contemptible grammarian amongst the Greeks, understands^ the 
word in the same sense ; and Festus Pompeius, amongst the Latins, writes, 
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that the Cimbri Ticre called robbers by the Cauls. If we follow these jmen’s 
opinions, it will not be dilTicult to find out why the Cimbri, whom Llhwyd 
places in Britain, came by that name, especially since their neighbours, the 
Angli, or En^i^lish, affirm, that even in this a^e, their manners shew them too 
much inclined to the same dishonest practices. Sure 1 am, that Livy calls 
the slave who was sent to kill Marius in the prison of the Minturna;, a Caul ; 
while Lucan calls him a Cimber ; bat no writer of credit styles him a Briton. 
If Llhwyd had examined these things, or if, after consideration, he had chosen 
rather to remember them, than to frame new monsters to himself; there was 
no necessity for him, in a moment, or rather with one falsehood, to have the 
whole of Britain almost destitute and forsaken, all its military youn;; men 
exhausted, and GOO, 000 of them drawn out of it at one single draft. 

1 will not here minutely inquire, to what male children the Welsh arc wont 
to ^ive the names of the Cimbric kings]; for this diligent writer brings in that 
also as an argument of their ancient pedigree. 

If 1 mistake not, the Latin, German, and Syriac names, are the chief which 
he will find. But if a solid argument may be brought from the proper names 
of men (which are oftentimes arbitrarily imposed by parents, or vain-gloriously 
adopted out of some history) then Llhwyd might rather persuade us, that his 
countrymen are Jews, Romans, or Germans, than Cimbri ; or, if he would 
advise his compatriots to give baptismal names, drawn from history, to their 
children, within a few years he might transform them into what nation 
soever he pleased. But with regard to the names of the Cimbric kings, 
which, be says, were accustomed to be given to children, 1 would willingly 
ask from what oracle he received it ] unless I knew beforehand, that he never 
wants some fragment, out of which he can prove what pleases himself. Of 
this Cimbric expedition, 1 cannot but admire, how, since all their inililiary 
men were sent abroad, that within the space of forty yeais (for it was about 
that interval between the Cimbric war and Julius Caesar's arrival in Britain) 
your country of Wales should soon become so populous ; especially since 
after Maximus had drawn forth a far lesser number out of Britain, when it 
was in its most flourishing state, the Britains could never again hold up their 
heads, but were brought into bitter servitude by the Saxons ; and 1 wonder 
also, why Ca\sar, who lived early enough to remember the Cimbric war, when 
he eairp; into Britain, being a learned man, and a great favourer of the party 
of Marius, did And out nothing concerning this expedition. Lastly, 1 desire 
to know, whether Llhwyd spoke in jest or in earnest, when he added, that the 
affinity of both the Cimbri might be inferred from their equal contempt of gold 
and silver? Here I would ask of him, whether he spoke in earnest, wlicn he 
calls those Cimhrians very moderate, and content with a little, who did not 
only vex and plunder Gaul, and a part of Spain too, but in a manner 
wholly wasted and destroyed both; after which they hastened to Italy, in 
quest of a lichcr booty: whose opulcney, got by robberies, the Helvetians 
emulating, they also became pluiidereis, as Strabo relati's in Ids seventh 
book. Dare you call such men frugal and temperate ? But that it may ap- 
pear that the Cimbric name is Iruly assigned to your nation, you make Welsh- 
men emulous of those ways to which the Cimhrians were addicted; and your- 
self, in chief, who ravage all*hations to steal from them a little glory. For, 
not content to have arrogated the deeds of the Cimbri to your countrymen, 
you add, with as impudent ngd fictitious an untruth, that the Sieanihri were 
also of your stock. And because, in the name of both natiotis, there is a cer- 
tain similitude of letters, from that affinity of words you feign a conjunction 
of blood. At this rate, by their descent from the Sieambriniis, the Franks, 
and their childrciCs children, to all generations, will be allied to you ; and so, 
by a series of lies, you will raise a bridge to bring back the fugitive Brcnni ; 
of which, one, who look Borne, lived about a hundred years before the other, 
who besieged Delphi ; hut you jumble and compact them together into one 
body, that so you might dress up a new monster out of a dead and living man ^ 
pieced together; as if it were difficult to prove, by other arguments, that 
monsters are horn in that very country which brought forth such a person as 
yourself. But/' sa>s Llhwyd, “ no writer acknowledgclh that there were two 
Brennus's, besides Pul)dore Virgil/' Surely, Llhwyd, thy reason hath for- 
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saken Ibec, or else tliou.hast never read the fourth book of Strabo, where he 
>vrites; “ that the Brennus who besieged Delphi, is thought by some to be 
prausus." Nay, not Strabo alone, but every man who believes that Home 
was taken by one Brennus, and that above an hundred years after, Delphi 
was besieged by another, doth acknowledge that there were two of that name ; 
since both enterprises could not be performed by the same man. But if wc 
believe the monk, who compiled the British history, Brennus, the brother of 
Belinus, preceded these two Brentii three hundred years ; if therefore he led 
his army into Italy at that time, he must have fought with Numa Ponipilius, 
or with Tullus Hostilius, and not with the free people of Rome. But, to omit 
these things, whence doth this new logician gather that Brennus was a Briton? 
Truly, from only one word, Trimarchia, which is yet common to the Scotch, 
Gauls, and W elsh. Pausanias, whom you quote partially, that so he may make 
for } our purpose, calls Brennus and his companions Gauls, and acknowledgeth 
that word to be Gallic. But you only, shamefully, and against the credit of 
all Greek and Latin historians, nay, and in spite of Minerva and all the Muses, 
strive to prove him a Briton. Perhaps I have prosecuted this argument further 
than either the obscurity of the matters, or the iiiiskilfulness and inconsis- 
Inicy of Llhw}Kl, deserved ; Imt I have done it, not out of desire to carp at or 
blame others, (which 1 am f^ar from,) buMo check the petulance of a man who 
abounds in abusive language, and tbat^I might reduce him from a wild and 
extravagant rage, which makes him speak evil of almost all writers, and bring 
him, at last, to acknowledge his error. To omit others at present, he attacks 
with great scurrility Hector Boetius, aman not only uncommonly skilled in the 
liberal arts, for the age in which he lived, but also endued with siiigijl 2 >r 
humanity and courtesy ; but Llliwyd so falls upon him, as to blame nolliing 
in him, of which he himself is not far more guilty. Hector places the Bri^ 
guntes in (lalloway, in which he was wrong; for 1 have no design to defend 
his mistakes: but Llliwyd brings out great forces of the Cirnbri, from one 
corner of Britain ; bow truly, let the learned judge. Hector attributes things 
performed by others, against the Romans in Britain, to his countrymen, the 
Scotch. And LIhwyd falsely afhrnis, that Rome was taken, Macedonia vexed, 
Greece aflliclcd, the noblest oracle of the w'orld sacrilegiously violated, by his 
countrymen, the Britons; nay, that Asia itself was compelled to pay liibute 
to a few vagabonds. lie blames Hector, but falsely, for making Gildo, who 
raised groat coinnioUons in Africa, a Scot; and yet lie converts tlnj^samc 
Giblo, who was indeed a Moor, into a Goth; because Gildiis and Gildo arc 
names almost alike. Let mo ask you, are they more alike tbnn Ltiddiis, 
L}dus, and Ludio ? This is certain, that (Hldus is an old name in Scotland, 
as the ancient clan of the Macgilds, or Macgills, doth shew ; of whose pos- 
terity there are yet families remaining of good account, both in Scotland and 
in England. But since Llliwyd hath such an intemperate tongue, that he 
cares not what he says, provided he may abuse others, 1 shall leave him, and 
conclude this book, with giving him a caution, that — 

Lorlpcdem rectns deridcat, Ethiopem albus. 

' Let the welbsliap’d deride the crooked back, 

And the fair-featnr’d woman scorn the black. 


BOOK HI. 

Though I have sufliciently demonstrated, in the two former hooks, how 
fabulous, and like mere prodigies, the memoirs arc, which the writers of the 
British aRairs have delivered concerning their ancestors ; and though I have 
also shewn, by plain and cogent evidences, that the ancient Britons bad their 
original from the Gauls ; yet seeing 1 have to do with such men ns may be 
rather said to contend obstinately for a manifest falsehood, than to have fallen 
into a mistake hy rashness or ignorance, I have thought it worth w Idle to 
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borrow proofs from writers wbo bear a g'reat aiitliorify among’st all learned 
men, that 1 might take off the edge from the boldness of those conceited dis. 
pulants ; and, by that means, supply the lovers of truth and virtue with arms 
to restrain their daring effrontery. In the rank of such classic authors, 1 
judge Julius Caesar to deserve the first place, both for his diligence in search- 
ing, his certainty in knowing, and sincerity in declaring things to others. In 
the fifth Book of his Commentaries, concerning the Gallic war, he says 
‘‘The interior of Britain is inhabited by those who are said, by themselves, to 
be natives of the soil. The sea-coast is peopled by Belgians, who came 
thither for war and plunder. These last, passing over from different parts, 
and settling in the country, still retain the names of the states whence they 
descended. The island is very populous, and their houses are much like 
those of the Gauls. They have a great store of cattle ; and use brass for 
money, or iron rings, weighed at a certain rate. The remote parts abound in 
tin, and near the sea-coasts iron is found, though but in a small quantit} . 
Their brass is imported from other nations. All kinds of trees grow here, as 
in Gaul, except the beech and fir. They deem it unlawful to cat hares, fowls, 
or geese, notwithstanding which they breed them all for pleasure and diver- 
sion. The climate is more temperate, and the cold less severo, than in Gaul. 
The island is triangular ; one side faceth Gaul, and the extremity, towards 
Kent, whence is the nearest passage to that country, points to the cast. TJie 
other side, which looks to the south, extends about five hundred miles. 
Another side, to the west, lieth toward Spain ; and over against it is Ireland, 
which is an island half as large as Britain, and separated from it by a strait 
similar to that which divides the latter from Gaul. Between England and Ire- 
land is the isle of Mona; with many smaller islands, of which some write, that 
in the winter, for thirty days together, they have a continual night. Of this, 
however, we learned notliing by inquiry ; only we found, by the hour-glass, 
that the nights were shorter than in Gaul. The length of this side is com- 
puted at seven hundred miles. The last side faceth the north-east, and is 
exposed to the open sea, pointing a little toward the German coast. This 
side is thought to contain eight hundred miles. Thus the whole island corn- 
prebends a circuit of two thousand miles. Of all the inhabitants, those of 
Kent are most courteous and civil, because their country borders upon the 
sea, and they differ little from the Gauls. The inland people, for the most 
part, Jow no corn, but live upon milk and flcsli, and arc clothed with skins. 
All thc*Britons have their faces painted with woad, which gives thorn a blue 
colour, to make them terrible in battle. They wear their hair long ; but all 
the rest of the body is shaven, except the head and upper lip. Ten or twelve 
live together, having their wives in common; especially brethren with brethren, 
and parents with children ; but the issue is always accounted his to whom 
the mother was first given in marriage." 

And a little after, he says, — “ By these it was understood that the capital 
of Cassibelanus was not far off, situated amidst woods and marshes, and well 
stored with men and cattle. A town among the Britons, is nothing more than 
a thick wood, fortified with a ditch and rampart, to make it a place of retreat 
against the incursions of their enemies. Thither Caesar marched with his 
army, and, though the place was strong both by art and nature, lie assaulted 
it in two several places. The enemy, after a short stand, were obliged to 
give way at last, and retire by another part of the wood. Vast numbers (»f 
cattle were found in this place, and many of the Britons either lost their lives 
or were made prisoners.” 

Tacitus^ in the Life of Julius Agricola, 

“I design here to give a clear account of the site of Britain, and of its in- 
habitants, though they have been already described b> several writers. This 
1 do, not to compare cither my care or ingenuity with llieirs, but as it was then 
first thoroughly subdued, so such things as our ancestors, without perfect dis- 
covery, have merely illustrated by their pens, shall now be faithfully set down 
upon knowledge. Britain, the greatest of all the islands known to the Ro- 
mans, coasteth by the east upon Germany, by the west towards Spain, tind hath 
France on the south ; while to the north no land lies against it, but only a vast 
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and brond sea heating^ upon its shore. Livy, nnd Fubius Rasiicns, two most 
cloquont authors, one among the ancients, and the other among the moderns, 
have compared the figure of Britain to an oldoup: scuttle, or two-ed^ed 
axe; and such indeed is the form and shape of that part on this side Cale- 
donia, from whence the report of the whole beinj; so made seems to take its 
rise; hut tlierc is, besides, a vast tract of g:roiind, which stretebeth out even 
to the farthermost point, j^rowing narrow and sharp like a wedf^e. The Roman 
ileet, by thf*! orders of Apricola, sailed round'this extremity, and thus first dis- 
covered Jiritaiii to be an island. •In this expedition also, the isles of Orkney 
%vrre found out and subdued. Thuh\ which had lain concealed and unknow n 
in the depth of winter, asni covered with snow, was at the same time (explored. 
The st a thereabout is said to be a slu^^ish mass, and yields with difiicuity to 
t!><‘ oar ; nor is it liable to the a;:citution of winds, prohahly because in those 
pails there! are not any very hip;h lands and mountains, which commonly dis- 
tijih the air, and occasion tempests. 

“ IJiit an exaininniion into the nature of the ocean ami its tides, docs not 
picipcily belong' to this woik, and many have done it before. One tiling 1 w'iil 
iiuiK th it the sea hath no where in the world a more larjje and free dominion, 
fu)W ►ccciviif’:^ the waters of many rivers, and a»ain driving: their current 
luirh to tlif^ oii«::innI sourc(\ Is or is it on tlic coast only that the flux and 
K ihix of 1 !jo tiih- is felt ; lor the sea forces itself into the recesses of the land, 
Ic.ii bays and islands in Ifie very heart of the coiinlry, and foarnin;^ amidst 
huls and iiiuunlaiiis, as in its natural «‘haniicl. Ts’ow, what manner of men 
the li.M itiliahitants of Jiiitaiii were, whether 0 !i;:ij'.alin} 2 ; in the country, or 
Eiiip.'jtc'l from atar, i-annot be ascertained, since thi'y are a va ry barbarous 
ptnj f,-. 't'licii coni{>lcxious vary, whciici* sorni' coii|cctiircs may be formed ; 
lo) ihe imI hair and strung limbs of those who inhaldt Caledonia, indicate a 
tierman descent : while the coloured countenance of tlie Silures, and their 
hail ht in'i: eommoiily crisped, besides their situation over a;;airist Spain, ren- 
flns It piobabic that the old Iberians passed the sea, and possessed those 
phn es. Those nearest to Gaul likewise rcsemlili! the people of that country, 
<'ilh( I bec ause they retain somelhinp: of the race from which they dcsc^ided ; 
or, that ill countries which are near and opposite each other, an exposure lo 
tlie same atmospherical influence may give their bodies a similar cast of com- 
plexion. ilut, generally speaking, it is most likely that the Gauls, Ix^rig the 
nearest, [leoplcd the island. In their ceiemonies and superstitious .persua- 
sions, llieic is an apparent conformity ; nor do thi*y difl’er much in language. 
They are alike bold lo challenge, and forward to run themselves into dangers; 
though when those evils come, they are equally aifriglilcd, and anxious to bo 
lid of them. Indeed, the Britons make more show of courage, as being not 
molliticd yet by long peace; for the Gauls also were once, as we read, re- 
nowned in war, till, by giving themselves up lo an idle pacific life, they became 
cli'emiuate, and lost tlicir tnanbood and liberty togellicr. And so it befell those 
Britons who wcic subdued of old; but the rest retain the character of the 
aiiciciit Grails. Their military strength consislelh in foot; but the inhabit- 
ants of some parts make war in chaiiots. A person of the first rank guides 
the machine, while his attcudants maintain the combat. They were formerly 
governed by kings, but now they are divided under petty princes, into parties 
and factions: and this is oui principal security against those nations who 
would be much more formidable, were they not disunited in their counsels; it 
seldom happening that the people of two or three places will meet and concur 
to resist a eonimon danger ; thus, by fighting separately and in small parlies, 
they are all -subdued. The sky is very cloudy, and much given to rain, with- 
out extremity of cold. Their days arc longer than in our part of the world ; 
th(! nights light, and, in the farthermost part of the island, so short, that 
between the going out and coming in of the day, tlie space is hardly perceived ; 
and wheu clouds do not come in the way to liinder it, they affirm that the 
solar light may be seen at midnight, and that it neither setfelh nor risetli, but 
passeth along, the extreme and plain parts of the earth projecting a low sha- 
dow, uhieli is but a little elevated above the horizon, and obscures not the 
jnmosphere so far as to make the night very dark. The soil, with the excep- 
tion of the olive, vine, and other trees which arc proper to warmer countries. 
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is very prolific in all kinds of grain, wliich shoot iip quickly, and ripen slowly, 
owing to the excessive moisture of the ground and air. Britain produecth 
gold and silver, and other metals, which make it worth a conquest. The 
ocean bringeth forth pearl also, not equal indeed to that of the East, but of a 
dusky and pale colour, which proceeds, as some suppose, from the want of 
skill in the collectors. In the Red Sea the fish are taken alive from the rocks; 
but in Britain they are thrown up by the waves, and so are gathered. 1 
rather believe, however, that it is the nature of the country not to yield 
pure pearl. 

The Britons endure levies of men and money, and all other burdens im- 
posed by the empire, patiently, if unaccompanied by injuries ; but indignities 
they^^annot endure, considering themselves subjects, and not slaves. 

“The first Roman that entered Britain with an army, was Julius Ca'sar ; 
who, though he landed and terrified the inhabitants with a battle, 3 et may 
seem rallicr to have shewn the place to poslerit>, than to have gained pos- 
session of it. In the civil wars that ensued at Rome, and lung after, Britain 
was forgotten, and so continued to be even in peaceable trmes. This was the 
policy of Augustus, and especially of Tiberius. 

That Caius bad a design to invade Britain, is certain ; but bis change- 
able humour, and cliicily bis fruitless projects against Germany, frustrated 
bis purpose. 

“ Claudius was the first who did any thing eflcctually, l»y transporting 
thither legions and auxiliaries; and employing Vespasian, wdio here laid the 
foundation of that graiuleiir to which he afterwards attained. Some countries 
were subdued, kings were led captive, and Vespasian thus beeaine known to 
the world. 

*'Tbe first lieutenant-general was Auliis Plautius, then Ostoriu.s Seapnln, 
both excellent warriors ; and so, by degrees, the nearest part of the island 
was reduced to a province; and a colony of old soldieis was established there. 
Certain cities were also given to King ("ogidunus, wiio remained most faithful 
even in our days, according to the old custom of the Bomans, to use even 
sovereigns themselves as the instruincnts of subjugating their countries. 

“Then Didius Oalliis succeeded; who kept wliat his predecessors had 
gained, and built a few castles farther in land, that be might obtain the repu- 
tation ^f having made sonic improveiiient. 

“After Didius suoecedi’d Veianiiis, who died within a year. Then Sueto- 
nius Paulinus governed foitunately two years, reducing other places, and 
establishing garrisons in them. At last, confident of sue.cess, he went against 
the isle of Mona, which had alforded suceouis to those who resisted tlie 
Roman authority. In this enterprise he left the I'ountry behind him open, and 
unprotected. The Britons taking advjnilage of his absence, began to deli- 
berate about the miseries of slavery, and tliiur common injuries, wliieli they 
aggravated by constructions and inferences, saying that their patience, instead 
of doing tliem good, had drawn heavier burdens upon them, as men willing to 
bear any oppression ; that whereas in former times they bad only one king, now 
they bad two, the lieutenant to suck their blood, and the procurator to drain 
their property, ff these disagreed, their dilfereiicc was the torment of those 
under them ; and if they concurred, it w'as their utter ruin ; the one harassing 
them to death with soldiers ; the other vexing them by w rongs and indignities. 
These two oppressors, by their covetousness and lust, laid bold of all without 
exception. Jt was observed also, that though men comnionly give way, when 
contending with braver men in the field ; yet tliat the Biitons were for the most 
part dispossessed of their houses, robbed of their cbildren, and obliged to 
serve cowards, as if they were a people that could die for any other, and were 
only ignorant how to do it for their own country. A comparison was also made 
between the small number of the invaders, and that of the people whom they 
kept in bondage. The Belgians, said they, have shaken oil* the yoke, though 
they have no ocean, and only a river for their defence. The Britons therefore 
should follow the example, for their wives and children, their parents and 
country. Here was a glorious cause ; while the Romans had no other than that 
of ambition and rapacity ; whence it was natural to believe that they would 
doubtless depart, as Julius Caesar had done, if the Britons would imitate iht 
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virtacs of their ancestors, and not be dismayed by one or two skirmishes. 
Besides the consideration that men in misery were impelled by a velH incnt 
spirit and an invincible couraj^c lo undertake preat attempts, there was rea- 
s(»ii to believe that the f^ods had interested themselves for the suirciinp: Bri- 
tons, in sendinf^ away their oppressor, and confining the army to another island. 
Now, therefore, being assembled to advise and consult together, they had 
achieved the most diflicult point of all; since, under these circumstances, it 
was more dangerous to be taken while deliberating, than in action. With 
these and the like speeches, inciting one another, by common consent they 
resolved to take arms under the direction of their princess, Boadicea ; for in 
COUCCV 1 S of governing they make no distinction of sex. They began with 
attacking the soldiers who lay in garrison, and after taking the fortresses, 
they prociccdcd against the colony itself; where they omitted no kind of 
cruelly, which anger, or the rage of victory, could induce a barbarous people 
to practise. In this state Britain would inevitably have been lost, had not 
Paiilinns, on the intelligence of the revolt, hastened back, when, with one 
piosperous battle, lie restored it to obedience. A few, however, still remained 
ill ai ms, whose guilt eithcrexcluded them from all hope of pardon, or who appre- 
hended the f^rivate displeasure of the governor. He, though otherwise an 
extraordinary man, yet carried himself too haughtily and severely to those 
who surrendered themselves, and thus, in a manner, he seemed lo gratify per- 
sonal revenge. On this account Petronius Turpiliaiius was sent in his place, 
a man of more liberality, and being a stranger to the faults of the Britons, 
more ready to receive their rcpciitariee. Having composed the troubles, and 
not earing to attempt any thing farther, he resigned hi.s post to Trebellius 
M aximus. 

This man, though unacquainted with a military life, yet, by adopting a 
courteous and mild system, managed to keep the country in peace. For 
HOW' the Britons had learned to endure a courtly tyranny , which indulged 
lh(‘m in their favourite vices ; and the fear of creating fresh disturbances fur- 
nished the governor with a plausildc excuse fordoing nothing. The soldiery, 
Ju>\v(‘ver, being aeeusiomed to warfare, grew wanton with ease, and began to 
be mutinous. Tiebellius at first absconded, to escape their fury; but soon 
after lie returned to bis post, though with only a nominal authority, acting 
entirely as the army dictated. 

Veclius Bolanus succeeded him not only in his place, but in his of 

discipline ; the civil wars continued the same, with equal negligence in regard 
to the enemy, and the same licentiousness in the camp. Yet Bolanus, being 
a honest easy man, contrived to acquire popularity ; and if he did not secure 
th(‘ obedience of the people, he at least possessed their good opinion. 

“But u lien Vespasian, to his other achievements, added that of Britain, 
great captains and good soldiers were sent tJiither, by whose means the hope 
of the enemy was extremely abated. Immediately Pelilius (3erealis struck a 
terror into them at liis first coming, by invading the Brigantines, the most 
populous stale of the province. Many buttles were fought, some of w'hieh 
were very bloody, and the greatest part of the enemy were cither coiiqueied 
or dispersed. 

“Ceiealis was succeeded by Julius Frontinus, a great man, who closely 
imitated his predecessor, and sustained the charge with reputation and credit, 
subduing the puissant and warlike people of the Siliires; though, besides the 
valour of the enemy, he had many straits and difficulties to encounter from 
the nature of the country.” 

Cicero, lo Trebatius, in the Seventh Booh of his Familiar Epistles. 

“ I hear, that in Britain there is neither gold nor silver. Now, if this be 
the case, [ would fain persuade you to gather all you can, and return speedily 
to us. But if we can attain our desire, without the help of Britain, do you 
conduct yourself so as to be reckoned amongst my familiar friends.” 

Paulus Orosius, speahing of Ireland, hath these v*ords, 

“ Ireland, which is very near to Britain, is narrower in circuit or space of 
ground than that island, but more commodious for the goodness of the soil 
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and temperature of Die air. It is inhabited by Scottish families. The island 
of Anglesey, or rather Man, 'which lies near to it, is pretty large, and fertile. 
This place alsois peopled by the Sc-ols.*' 

In another place, the same author says:— -“The conqueror Severus was 
drawn into Britain hy the revolt of almost all his dcpemlencios there. After 
fighting many great and signal battles, he judged it best to separate and 
divide that pnit of the island vvhieh he had legaitied from the unsubdued 
nations, for whicli end he made a great trencli, and a strong wall, fortilied 
above with many lowers, for the space of one bundled and tliirty-two miles 
from sea to sea.*' Ado, archbishop of Vienna, gi\(‘s a similar account, hut 
both err in the length of the wall, by writing 1hirt}-two, for one hundH^d and 
thirty-two. 

From Cite 2xith Chapter of Solimis. 

“Britain is surrounded by many isles, and those not iiu;onsidcrnhh' ones, 
of which Ireland is the nearest to it in size. It is a rude country, on accoimt 
of the savage manners of the inhabitants; but, otherwise, so full of tiastuiagc 
and cattle, that if their herds, in summer time, were not nowand then le- 
strained from feeding, they would be in danger of over-eatiifg themselves. 
They have no snakes, and but few birds. The people are inh.ospilable and 
wailike. After defeating their enemies, they hesmear their faces with the 
blood of the slain, and make no (liserimination between right and wrong. If 
a woman is delivered of a man-child, slie lav sits liist meal upon tier husband’s 
sword, and putting it softly into t!ie infant’s mouth, gives him the food upon 
the ver} point of the weapon, ])rayiiig (according to the manner ol the eonnti v j 
that he may come to no other end than in battle. The> who wish to be fim , 
ornann'iit the liiJls of their swoids with Die teeth of sea-ealves, wliieli aic as 
while and clear as ivory. The men cliielly glorv in the beauty of their ainioni. 
There is not a bee among them; and if a man rairy from tbence some dust oi 
little siotu'S to any otln r plae.e, and shew Die same among hives, the swarm.s 
will forsake their combs. I’lie sea helwet n Ireland and Diilaiii is stormy 
and roiigli most part of the >ear; so tliat it can only he crossed in tlic sum- 
incr. They sail in boats made of wicker, covered over with liidtjs . and let their 
passage be ever .so long, the people abstain from meat all Die wlnl(\ 'I’huse 
who have thoroughly (‘\uniined the breadth of this narrow sea, judge it to he 
one hiAidred and twentv miles. A tempestuous frith also divide s Die islami 
of the Sibil es fiom the coast inhabited by Dio Britons; the men ofwliieli 
island adhere still to their old customs. They know' not Die use of money, 
but barter one coimnodiiy for another. They worship Ihcir divinities very 
devoutly; and the women, as well as Die men, boast of their knowledge of 
future events. The Gallic ocean beats upon the isle of Thanet, which is 
divided from Britain by a narrow stiait. It is happy in coin-fields, ami the 
soil is rich and healthful, not only to its iiiliahitants, but to slrangeis. No 
snakes breed here, and what is more extraordinary, the \eiy c'arth of that 
island, to what place soever it is earrit'd, will kill those lejitiles.'' 

From the Third llvok of Jlcrodian, as translalvd into Latin by Pohlian, 

“ Severus contrived delays on purpose, that lie miglit not make a mean 
cntranci' into Boiiie ; for Ix'ing desirous of victory, and of getting the siunanie 
ot Britaiinieus, he sent the ambassadors boine before he had aecomplished 
his object. In the mean time, with gieal diligenc.e, he picpared all things 
necessary for war: his priiieipal care being to erect biidges over the niaisby 
places, that his soldiers might pass in safely, and light as well as upon fiiiii 
ground; for many parts of Britain are .swampy, on aecoiiiil of the frequent 
ovcffiowings of the sea. TIn‘ baibaiians themselves wade Ihrougli these hogs 
naked up to Die midille, not regaiding the mud ; for they are ignorant of the 
use of garments, but gird tlioir bodies and necks with iron, whicli Day value 
as others do gold. 'J’hcy mark tlicii skins also wDth various pictures, and 
the figures of ilillercnt animals, 'ihey are a w'aiJikc ualioii, and fond ol 
slaugliler, but content tin iiisclves generally with a narrow shield and lance. 
They wear also a sword lianging down by their naked bodies, but they are 
wholly ignorant of coals of mail or helmets, which, in their estiirialion, w ould 
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he att,hinderance and incumbrance to them in passing over the marshes, the 
vapours of which, bcing^ exhaled by the heat, cause almost always a dark and 
misty air." 

Out of the Twentieth Book of A mmiarius MarcelUnus, 

<‘This was the state of affairs throujj^hout lllyriciim, and the easlern parts, 
till the tcnlh^onsnlship of (!oristantius, and the third of .Inlian, when Ikitain, 
l)y the iiiroaas of those barharoiis nations the Scots and Piets, was so much 
distil I bed, that tho peaiic was broken, and the places near the borders laid 
waste, which caused a {general panic thioM^diout the provinces. (laisar, who 
had Ihhn his wiiilcr-tpiarters in (iaul, where he was distiacti'd with many 
cares, eould not go to the assislanee of the IJrilons, lest he should leave the 
country which required his presence, exposed to the Germans, who wine 
eagerly bcnl on cruelty and war. On this account ho was pleased to send 
laipicinus thither, who was a commissaiy-gcncral of the army, a bold man, 
and very skilful in military affairs, but too vain of his post, so that hciiig very 
.supercilious and haughty, he spoke in a lofty tone, and strutted like a tra- 
gedian in his liuskins, leaving it doubtful whether he were more covetous 
or cruel. Having caused the Hcruli, Belgians, and many of the Ma*sici 
to march, he came to lioulognc in the depth of winter; and emharkiug all 
bis .s()hlier.s in the ships which he had provided, sailed to Sandvvieii, and 
fiom thence pioceedcd to Loudon, to be in readiness to act according to 
eineigency.” 

Again the same writer, in his 2Glli book, says, ‘‘The Piets, Saxons, Scots, 
and Attacotti, vexed the Britons with perpetual miseries." 

Also in his 'Twenty-seventh Book. 

‘•It is .sudieient for me to say, that at that time the Piet®, who w'crc divided 
nilo two nations, the Dicaledones, and the Veeturiones ; and also the Atta^ 
eotli, a warlike peojrle, and the Scots, ranging several ways, committed m.jiiy 
ra\ai;es. The Franks and Saxirrrs, when they had ojiportrrnity to make 
inroads hy land or sea, plundered the Gailieian tracts near them, and e.ii- 
lied oil great booty, burning every thing before tliem, and putting to death 
all those who fell into their hands. Our warlike commander, to remedy this 
evil hy the favour of fortune, came into these cMierne parts, fronj Bou- 
logne, which is divided from Britain by a narrow strait. The sea Jiere is 
wont to be raised by high tides, and again levelled in a ealm, like a plain, 
without any ])rejudice to the mariners. From thence he easily passed over to 
the opposiie harbour of Kicliborough ; whence bfit*g followed hy the Batavi, 
lleiuli, and .lovii, trusting to their conquering nninbcrs, he came to the old 
town of London, since called Augusta, where, dividing his troops, he set 
riiiorr the predatory bands of his enenties, and, as they were laden witli 
spoils, he (prifkiy overcame them, and putting them to flight, reseued from 
them the captives whom they drove houml before them, and their cattle, and 
all the prey which our poor trihutaries had lost, lie restored everything 
lo the suirereis, cxi'cpt a snrall part bestowed on his wearied soldiers. 
Thus he triumphantly re-entered the city, which was before for-loriJ, but now 
relieved by liim, Klated by this prosperous success, he designed greater 
matters, and intended to follow safe counsels, for winch, however, he took 
time, having learned, both by jirisoners and deserters* that sue.h scattered 
troops of sundry nations, and those fierce ones too, eould not be con- 
quered but by stratagem or surpri.se. In consequence of this, be madr* 
edicts, and offered impunity, by wlricli means be called in stragglers and 
deserters. Hereupon many returning, be being moved thereby, and anxi- 
ously careful, required Civilis to be sent over to govern Britain, a man of 
sharp wit, and very just and honest, with whom was associated Duleitius, 
it very skilful eoramander iu warlike allairs." 

Out of the Thirty-ninth Book of Dion, 

“Cassar, the first of the Romans who passed the Rhine, sailed afterwards 
uito Britain, which island is extended *151' stadia at least beyond the Morini. 
fronts the rest of Gaul, and almost all Spain, stretching out into the sea. 
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It was unknown to the ancient Greeks and Romans, and their pQsterity 
doubted whether it was insular or a continent; difl’erent writers, ignorant lif 
the truth, and speaking only by conjecture, calling it one or the other, accord- 
ing to their fan(*y. But in process of time, when Agricola had the chief com- 
uiund in Britain, and afterwards in the time of Severus the emperor, it w as 
clearly ascertained to be an island. Cassar, when be had settled things in 
Gaul, and subdued the Moriui, being desirous to go thither, transported his 
foot where it was most convenient, though he did not disenftark where he 
ought to have done; for the report of his coming being spread abroad, all tin* 
Britons bad seized the passages. Ca?sar then sailing beyond a prominent 
rock, made his descent in another part, and having repulsed those who 
opposed him, landed his men before the rest of the Jiritons could unite to 
oppose his troops. Not many of the bailmrians, however, were slain; foi 
as they fought on horseback, and in chariots, they easily cs<japed from the 
Romans, who had no cavalry. Notwithstanding this, the Britons being inti- 
midated by the boldness of the invaders, sent some of the nation of the 
Morini, their friends and allies, on an embassy to Ca'sar, who demanded 
hostages, which were promised by the Britons ; but afterwards pereeiviiif! 
that the vessels of the Romans were shattered hy tempests, they changed 
Iheir minds, yet did not openly set upon Ihem, because their camp ^as well 
guarded. Having surprised some of the Romans, who were sent in a peaec- 
able manner to piocure ncccssaiies, they put almost all of them to the sword, 
the rest being speedily rescued by Cmsar. Soon after this they assaulted 
his camp, but were repulsed, without doing any mise,hief. The chdeats 
which they sustained did not Intimidate them, and they continued to Indil 
out against Caesar, who on his side had no inclination to make a league with 
them. As however winter was drawing on, his forces were diminished, and 
the Gauls were taking advantage of his absence, ho thought it best to con- 
clude a treaty with the Britons in the best manner he could. Aceordingh, 
having received a few hostages, he sailed back again to the continent, when* he 
c|uclled the mutiny that had arisen, and settled allairs; thus neitht‘r reaping 
any public or private advantage from Britain, worth his labour, save only the 
reputation of having made a descent upon the island ; for which reason In* was 
much pleased himself, and his friends extoIl(‘d him grcatl> at Rome. 'J’licse 
persons magnified the discovery of places hitheito unknown, and converted 
their hopes into enjoyments Thus anticipating success, and rejoieing as il 
they had already obtained a conquest, they decreed supplications to the g<»ds 
for twenty days.'’ 

Out of the First Chapter of the First Booh of Bede. 

“The islanders profess one and the same theology, and that in five tongues, 
viz. of the Angles, Unions, Scots, Piets, and Latins; which, by the stud} and 
meditation of the scriptures, is made common. But in the first place, the 
Britons only iuhahited the island, from whom it took its name; who coming 
hither, as it is repoited, out of the Arinoric country, seized upon the soutliem 
parts of it. And while they gained a great part of the island, beginning from 
the south, the nation of the Piets ventured to sea with a few galleys, as is 
reported, from Scythia, and being driven by tlie wind beyond the coasts of 
Britain, landed in Iceland, where they penetrated to the northern cxtreniily, 
and finding the nation of the Scots, desired from them an allotment for their 
habitation, but could not obtain it." 

Again, the same author, in the fifth cliapter of his Bcclesiaslical History, 
says, “ Severus, an African, horn at Labeda near Tripoli, the seventeenth from 
Augustus Caisar, obtained the empire, which he held seventeen years. He 
being of a fierce disposition, and vexed with continual wars, governed the 
commonwealth bravely, but with great labour. After quelling the civil com- 
motions, which were very grievous in his time, he was called into Britain upon 
the revolt of almost all his dependants ; where, after many severe battles, he 
gained part of the island, and divided it from that which was unconquered, 
not, as some think, with a wall, but with a trench only. For a wall is made 
of stones, but a trench, wherew ith camps are fortified to repel the force of 
enemies, is made of turf cut out of the earth ; yet it is built like a wall, high 
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^bovo the ground, so that there is a ditch before it, out of whicli the turfs are 
dug and iicaped up with pallisadocs raade of strong wood. Severus having 
burned this great work with a firm trench, and fortified it with many towers 
iioiii sea to sea, died at York.'' 

In the 12th chapter of the same book, Bcdc says, “Afterw'ards Britain, 
liciug despoiled of all her military, and the llower of her valiant youths, who 
were carried away prisoners by the severity of tyrants, and never returned 
ai»ain, beeaine, hy its defen(5eless state, an object of plunder ; particularly to 
two transmarine nations, the Scots from the south, and the Piets from the 
north ; under whose yoke it groaned many years. 1 call these transmarine 
' nations, not because they had their habitations out of the island, hut because 
they were remote from the residence of the Britons, two creeks of the sea 
dividing them, one from the east, and the other from the west running far 
within land, though they do not reach from one to the other. The eastern 
part hath in the midst of it the city Guidi ; the western, above, that is, on the 
iif;hl hand of it, hath the city Aleliith, which in their longue signifieth a rock; 
foi Cluth is situated by a river of the same name. In consequence of the 
jiuuirsioris of these nations, the Britons sent ambassadors to Rome with letters, 
('lining aid with mournful supplications, and promising perpetual subjection 
ii their enemies were driven out. Upon this a legion was despatched lor their 
assistance, which force [iroved victotions in defeating the invaders, and driv- 
ing lliem beyond Hie borders. Having deliven'd the Britons from their 
, iieiiiics, the Romans advised them to build a wall w ithin the island, between 
j:ietwo seas, to serve as a safeguard to them for the future; and then, in 
.neat triumph, returned home. Agreeable to this advice, the wall was erected, 
not so much with stones as luif; but having no artificers fit for such an un- 
ilei taking, the work proved good for little. They formed it between the two 
.M-as or bays already mentioned, lor many miles in length; that so, where the 
ualeis were not a defence, there, by the advantage of the wall, they might 
secure Hie borders from the inroads of their troublesome neiglibouis. The 
manifest marks and footsteps of this liigli wail and work remain to this day. 
It begins about a mile from the monastery of Kebcrcurnig, toward the west, 
in a place call(‘d, in the language of the Piets, Penuachel^ but in the English, 
Pvnmluim, and bending against the west, is terminated by Aleluth. Bui the 
old enemies of the Britons, as soon as the Roman soldiers were departed, 
filled out a fleet, and broke into the borders, killing and spoiling all ^)*efo^e 
tliciu ; and, as if they were corn ready for the sickle, mowed, trampled upon, 
and destroyed them. The Britons upon this sent a second embassy to Rome, 
\\ilh new complaints, desiring help for their miserable country, which, though 
hoiioured as an imperial province, was now in clanger of being totally 
destroyed. Accoidingly another legion was sent, which, arriving in autumn, 
made a gicat slaughter of the invaders, and drove all that made their escape 
hc>ond the seas. Then the Romans told the Britons, that they could come 
no more on such chargeable and toilsome expeditions for their defence’, but 
advised them to arm Ihcniselves, and fight with their enemies; over whom 
tlicy might easily prevail, if they would exert their natural strength. Pre- 
vious to their departure, however, they drew a wall from sea to sea, where 
Severiis had made a trench for the defence of the towns, and to prevent the 
incursions of the foe. This wall they built of stone, at both the public and pri- 
Aate (expense, being assisted in the labour by a company of Britons. It was 
eight feet broad, and twelve high, in a direct line from east to west. Both 
tliis wall, and that of Severus, are yet to he seen. When this work was eoin- 
pleb'd, th(jy gave instructions to the inhabitants in the art of defence, and 
allordcd them examples for their training in arms ; but on the south shore, 
^lierc their ships rode at anchor, because from thence the irruptions of the 
barbarians were most to be dreaded, they erected towers at proper distances, 
“vcilooking the sea; and so they took their departure, never to return." 

-'Vnd a little after, Bede describes the Britons as flying, and dispersed, 
leaving their cities and wall, while their enemies follow, and make a more cruel 
slaug'jter than before. “ For as lambs are devoured by wolves, so were the 
poor inhahilants torn in pieces by their foes ; insomuch that being driven out 
^>1 their habitations, and in danger of being starved, they practised robbery 
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and rapine, to keep themselves alive. Thus they increased slaughter by 
domestic broils, till the whole country wa^s quite despoiled of food, except 
what might be got by hunting.” 

Similar to this is the account given of the same times by Gildas, in his 
Epistle: — “The Romans built a wall between the two seas across the island, 
that it might bo a terror to enemies, and a defence to the inhabitants. But 
aftcrwiirds t.hc pt^ople sent again lamentable letters to iEtius, a man of great 
authority in Bonn*, beginning thus; ‘To yElius, thiiec consul, the Groans of 
the Britons and a lillL* after they complain, ‘The barbarians force us to the 
sea, and the sea beats »is Lack to the barbarians. Between these two kinds 
of death, we arc either killed on land, or drowned in the ocean, neither have 
we auy fence or relief against one or the other.’ ” 


BOOK IV. 

Whtn I undertook to write the history of our nation, 1 thought ptoper, in 
order that the series nnglil appear more plain to the leader, to introdm^e, as 
in the preceding books, a few nneient memoirs ; especially tiuise which are 
Ireesl fioin fabulous vanities, and supported b} aulhoisof established credit. 

It is curiently reported, and there are many e\iilenccs to eonlirm it, that a 
niultitudi* of Spaniards, either diiven from home h} their powerful buds, or 
else voluntarily depaiting on account of a reduiidant population, transjjorteil 
themselves into Ireland, and then* seized upon those pla(*es vvliicli w ere nearesi 
to them. Afleiwards, the saluhiitv ol tin aii, auvl ihr riehness of the pasiui- 
fige, invited iiiany others to follow them ; besides vrnlrii, tlu' domestic tiouhics 
ill »Spain, and th<; inroad.’^of foreivpicr.s, to wliieli that counti> was alwa\.v 
subject, led many to wander in .seaieii of a quit ter liahitation. On ail Iht st^ 
aet'ounls, the first settleis in Ireland drew alter them numbeis, who wen* thus 
encouraged to undertake a vo^ age loan island already possess(‘d by then 
own people, and which bceame, by that means, their second country. This 
stock of Spaniards did so llouiish and ineretise, in a regitui fit for propaga* 
tiun, that now they were not t'otitentcd within the bounds of li eland, but 
made* frequent migrations into the lesser islands adjaecnt. 

Ill the mean lime, while the Scots, which was the general name of the who!*' 
nation, extended their bounds through the islands of .Eluida*, and rortiicd 
themselves into separate tribes and kindreds, without either a king or fixed 
government; a German, or, as Bede w'rites, a 8e>thian licet, arrived upon 
the coast of Ireland, being driven thither probably by stress of weather; 
since they had neither their wives nor eliildrcri with them. Tliesi* people being 
\ery poor, and having nothing left them after so long a voyage but their 
arms, sent messengers to the Seois, desiring permission to dwell amongst 
them. The answer returned by them, was, that they were themselves com- 
pelled to seek a residence in Uiusc small islands; which, fioin the poverty ei' 
the soil, were very unfruitful; and that, if th(*y were not so, the whole of Ihein 
together would not be sufiieient to entertain so great a multitude, even were 
the present inhabitants to quit them for the accommodation of the strangers. 
In pity, however, of the common miseiies of mankind, and parlieulatly 
affected with their condition, whom Providence had so grievously atilieted ; 
and who did not seem to he wholly strangers to their lineage, as appeared l)\ 
their language and customs, they gave them their advice ; and, as far as thev 
were able, oliered to assist them in the execution of what they recommended. 
Their counsel was, to sail to the neighbouring island of Albium, which wm^ 
large and fruitful, and in many places uninhabited ; while the other parts 
were very weak, owing to the condition of the few people that were in it, and 
who were governed by several princes at .strife with each oilier. Ifnder these 
eircumstariec.s, they observed, that, amidst such discoids, it would be easy fm* 
them, by supporting the feebler side, to make themselves musteis of that 
largo country; towards accomplishing which, they would afford them their 
assistance. 
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Tho narrowness of the iEbudsc, and the lowness of their own condition, for 
so it then was, made tlic strangers attend to this counsel. So these people, 
who were afterwards, both by the Itonians and the neighbouring nations, 
called Piets, landed upon the coasts of the island bordering on the German 
sea; and, having expelled the few inhabitants, brought a great part of that 
district under their subjection ; soon after which, in prosecution of the happy 
fiiendship formed with the Scots, they intermarried with them, and so in a 
manner they became compacted with them into one nation. In consequence 
of this union, many Scots, being cither deUiined by their allies, who were yet 
hut weak, or driven by want and penury^ or induced by the love of their rela- 
tions, fixed their habitations amongst the Piets. At first, these were glad of 
their coming ; but when they grew numerous, fears were entertained lest their 
friends, by increasing in strength, should become their masters ; so that, first 
ill their private assemblies, and afterwards in their public councils, they gave 
out that measures ought to be adopted .not only to binder foreigners from 
being admitted among them, but to devise some way to lessen the number of 
those already admitted. A rumour also was spread abroad, that it was 
revealed from^heaven to the Piets, that their nation should in time be extir- 
pated by the Scots. These suspicions caused the two nations, which before 
were very amicable, to separate: the Scots betaking themselves to the 
mountainous places, which, though less fit for culture, were well adapted to 
a people given to pasturage and hunting ; while the Piets possessed the low 
lands, as being more fertile and fit for tillage, situated near the German sea. 
Thus the friendship which had been originally formed under so many kind 
circumstances, w'as broken ; and the seeds of hatred were sovrn hetwceii the 
two nations, both of whom were of a fierce and implacable disposition. As 
the occasion of their variance at first was but trivial, so their contentions 
were for some time of a partial nature, breaking out in petty animosities and 
slight injuries. 

Ff.rgus, the first King of Scotland^ bci/an Ins reigti before Cbrist, 330. 

The Britons, being c nemies to both parties, gladly seized this opportunity 
of fomenting their (lissensioiis ; and freely oll'ered aid to the Piets, even 
before they desired it, ogaiiist the Scots ; which, wdien llic latter perceived, 
they applied elsewhere for assistance, and procured a foreign king to assist 
them against the threatened danger. The commanders of the islanders being 
almost all of equal autiiority, and disdaining to elect a chief from among 
Ihein.selves ; Fruens, the son of Ferchard, was sent for with forces out of 
Ireland, as the most ciniiieiit person among the Scots, both for advice and 
action. By the public consent of the people he was chosen king, but while 
preparations were making for a battle, if need required it, a rumour was dis- 
persed abroad, which came to the ears both of the Scots and Piets, that the 
Britons were acting a treacherous part, laying plots and counterplots equally 
pernicious to both nations ; and that in the event they would turn their arms 
iqion the conquered and conquerors alike, in order to destroy both, or drive 
tliem out of the island, that they might themselves enjoy the whole. This 
report made both armies doubtful what course to take ; and for a time kept 
them within their respective trenches. At length this brought on a treaty, 
and the secret fraud of the Britons being made manifest, peace was con- 
cluded, and the three different armies returned home. The Britons failing in 
their first project, had recourse lo another stratagem. They sent in robbers 
secretly amongst the Piets, to drive away their cattle ; and when the injured 
party demanded restitution, they were told to seek it from the Scots, who 
were accustomed to thieving and plundering, and not from them. Thus their 
messengers were sent away without satisfaction, and the affair was treated 
as a matter of derision. The fraud of the Britons being thus fully discovered, 
the late reproach incensed the hearts of both nations against them, more than 
the remaining grudges and resentments for their former conduct ; and there- 
fore levying as great an army as they could, the two kings invaded their 
coasts in different directions ; and after ravaging the country with fire and 
sword, returned home with a great booty. To revenge this loss, the Britons 
• a. K 
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penetrated into Scotland, as far as tlie Don ; and having filled that part of 
the country with greater terror than loss to the inhabitants, pitched their 
tents upon the bank of the river. Fergus first sent the women and children, 
with every kind of moveable property, into the mountains, and other places 
of security, after which he guarded all the passes, till the Piets came up ; 
with whom he at length joined his forces, and, communicating counsels one 
with another, they resolved to make a diversion, and lengthen out the war, 
by making an incursion with their troops into the enemy's country; and so 
weary them out. Put Coilus, the king of the Britons, understanding by bis 
spies the cause of their delay, sent five thousand men before to lie in ambush 
ill the upper grounds, while he detmiiincd to lead the rest of his army directly 
against his opponenfs. The Piets, however, being made acquainted with this 
movement, again consulted with the Scots, and, by way of prevention, it was 
agreed, to assault the eamp of the Britons liy night. Accordingly, drawing 
out their forces, the Scots in the fionl, the Pit- Is in the rear, they aUacked 
their enemies before da^ ; and, by this means, made a great sinngliter of the 
Britons, who were taken liy surprise between sleeping and winking. In this 
battle Coilus himself fell, with the greatest pari of bis army, gnd the place, 
fioin him, became famous under the name of Coyle, or Ivoyletield. The Scots 
bailed Fergus as a coii(|Ucror, and settled the rc'gal government upon him 
and bis posterity, by the solemnity of an oath. After settling the country in 
Iieaee, be went to Ireland, to <piell some commotions there; but on bis retuin 
a sudd(m tempest arose, and he was drowned, not far from the port called 
after him Fergus's Bock, Knoek-Fergus, or Caniek-Fcrgus, in the twenty- 
filth year of his reign. Historians say, that his coming into Albium was at 
the time when Alexander the Groat took ILihHon; wdiLch was about three 
hundred and thirty years before the birth of Christ. 

Ferith auis, the second Kiny of Scotland^ began to rctgn in the year before 

Christy OOf). 

Fergus at his death left two sons, Ferlegns and Mainus; but as neillier 
of them w’^as yet able to undertake the government, the chiefs of the elans 
mot together to appoint a successor. 'J'his proclueed great coiitentions 
amongf;t them; some urging the late oath, by whieh lhe> had bound them- 
selves fo preserve the sceptre in the Fcrgusiaii family ; and others alleging 
the great ha:t:ards they should run under an infant king. At last, after long 
dispute, a medium was found out; whereby neither the son under age, and 
unfit for the government, should actiiallv reign, nor their oath be violated. 
It W'as therefore settled, that, whilst the cliildrcn of their kings w'cie infants, 
one of the kindred, deemed most accomplished for the ofliee, sljoiild act as 
regent ; and on his death, the succession pass to the sons of the lormer king. 
This law prevailed for almost 1274 years, until the days of Kennel li III,, of 
whom 1 siiall speak in his place. By virtue of this regulation, Feritharis, the 
brother of Fergus, obtained the kingdom, and managed it fifteen years, with 
an equity and moderation that gave universal satisfaction to his subjects; 
while the orphans or pupils, for wliorri he acted, experienced in him a faithful 
guardian. But though, by his conduct, be procuicd peace abroad, and gained 
the love of his people at home; he could not allay the ambition of his kindled. 
For Ferlegus, being inflamed with the desire to reign, first eommunicated bis 
design to the most turbulent of the soldiers, particularly those who were fond 
of innovation ; and having secured them in his interest, he came to his uncle, 
and deniunde<] of him the crown, which he held, as he alleged, not as his own, 
but in trust only for him. Feritharis, instead of being distuibed at this rash 
inidertaking of the young man, called an assembly of the stales together, and 
declared to tlicm that he was ready to resign the regal sceptre, adding als{» 
many woids in commendation of his nephew ; with regard to liimsclf, he said 
be had rather freely and willingly resign the kingdom, with vvhi(d) he was en- 
trusted, now, than wait until death, which was near at hand, should depiive him 
of it; that .so his fidelity towards his relatives might appear to be more the 
effect of good-will than of necessity. But such w'as the respect and love which 
all bore to Feritharis, that they utterly disappiovcd of this inordinate desire of 
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the kingOom in Ferlogus, ami manifested it by the severity of tlieir looks, and 
loud acclamations of the whole convention. Notwithstanding this discovery 
of the treachery of Ferlegus, in conspiring against his uncle, lor vvhicdi ho was 
judged worthy of death ; yet the convention, out of respect to tlie memory of 
Feigns, and by the desire of Feritliaris, did not proceed to that extremity. 
It was deemed proper, however, to [ilacc guards and spies over F( riegus to 
waleli his actions, and prevent any evil designs which he might entertain. 
Impatient of this restraint, he contrived, with a few associates, to elude the 
\igilanee of his keeper, and escape first to the Piets, but finding no cneourngo- 
iiient in his purposes fiom them, he passed over to the liritons, where he lived 
an obscure, and consequently an ignoble, life. Fcrithaiis died a few months 
after, but whether by disease or treachery is uncertain. The former ambition 
of Ferlegus, the detection of his conspiracy, and his late flight, raised such 
suspicions against him of being pi ivy to the death of his uncle, that he w'as 
unanimously condemned in his absence. This happened about the fiflcenth 
yc.ir afUT his falhcr’s decease. 

M MNUs, thv third Kimj^ began to reign II, C, 290. 

• 

Feilegus hc'ing condemned, Maiiuis was chosen third king of the Scots ; a 
mail inorii like his fallier and umdc, than his brother. He conlirmi d and 
sellh'd peace with his neighbours abroad, punislied the wicked and profligate 
at home, and constantly performed religious exercises; whereby he procured 
such a elmracter for justice and piety, that both foreigners, as well as his own 
siibjccts, held him in great reverenee. insomiieh that he was better guarded 
by this opinion of bis sanelity, fban by his military forces. After reigning 
twenty-nine yeais, he died greatly lamented by all good men. 

Dorn \i)1LLA, tli fovrth Kingy began his reign II, C, 2G1. 

lie left behind him a son and successor, called Dornadilla; wlio, in point 
of equity resembled his father, hut was ver} unlike him in the oilier parts of 
his life. For he spent much of his time in hunting, as judging that exercise 
to he not only proper and healthful iit a time of peace, hut also \ciy beneficial 
to harden the body for war. liy this exeicise, the mind indeed icceives the 
pijie.st pleasures, and is mightily strengthened against covetousness, iluxury, 
and other vices, which spring from idleness. Report says, tlial the laws 
about liunling, which the old Scuts obscivc to this day, weie of his inslitu- 
liun. He died in the twcnly-eighlli year of his reign. 

Nothatus, the fifth King, began his reign II. C, 233. 

After his death, the people placed his hrotlicr, Nothatus, on the throne ; 
because his own son Reutlier wiis too young for such a charge. This No- 
thalus changed the form of government, which till then had been mouciate, 
and bounded with law’s, into an arbitrary domination; and, as if his subjects 
had been given him to prey upon, not to defend, he punished higli and Jow, 
piorniscuously, with forfeiture of goods, haiiisliment, death, and every kind of 
misery, so that scarcely any addition could be made to his cruelty. Ry lh(‘sc 
scvciiiics most of the people were rendered abject; which made one l)owaI, 
of Galloway, an ambitious man, think it a seasonable opportunity to advance 
himse lf, parlicMilarly as he knew that his own life was insidiously aimed at by 
king. Accordingly, having prepared every thing for his purpose, and 
being accompanied by a great number of his vassals and friends, he pri'sented 
himself before the ty rant, and openly upbraided him with having muidered the 
nobility, confiscated their goods and estates, and enslaved the commonalty ; 
J't the same time demanding of liim llie surrender of the kingdom, which he 
)vas unable to manage, to the right heir. Nothatns, though thus unexpectedly 
insulted, was not confounded, but answered peremptorily, that be would 
maintain what he had done, by bis kingly prerogative ; adding, that if he had 
carried it somewhat despotically, it was to be imputed not to bis own dispo- 
sition, but to the contumacy of bis subjects, who had compelled him thereto. 
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These taunts increased the animosities between them, so that at last it came 
to blows, and Nothatus was slain by Dowal and his partisans, after had 
reigned cruelly and avariciously twenty years. 

Keuther, the sixth King^ began his reign B * C, 21 «3. 

This done, Reutlier was made king by the party of Dowal, without tl»e suf- 
frages of the people. The nobles hearing of it, though they judged Nothatus 
to have merited the worst of punishments, yet did not approve so bad an 
example ; which they resented the more, because, instead of calling a public 
convention, the choice of the chief magistrate had been assumed at the will and 
pleasure of one man. Resides, they thought it wrong in him thus to advance a 
young man to the chief power, who was as yet unlit to rule. Some, however, 
who had more penetration than the rest, saw that only the name of king would 
be given to Reuther, while the whole power would reside in Dowal. Per- 
haps, indeed, it did not much concern the people, whether Nothatus or Dowal 
were king, unless they hoped for a more tolerable life under him; who, 
being a private man, durst venture to murder bis king, and so deliver over 
the sceptre to another in a covert manner, than under one who Vas not so ex- 
treme or cruel in liis government, till, availing himself of their permission, he 
should become powerful, and possessed of an army. The kindred of Nothatus, 
in consequence of the reports which were spread abroad, insinuated themselves 
into the company of those who were disaflected at what was going on; and 
at last prevailed so far, that war should be declared against Dowal ; and that 
Ferehard, the son-in-law of Nothatus, should be general of their army. Dowal 
w^as not baekwaid on his part, but fought two battles in one day ; in the last 
of vvliicli he was unsuccessful, and though superior in number, yet his followers 
were beaten and put to flight, more being slain in the pursuit than in the 
action. Dowal himself fell with the chief of his faction, and also Gcthiis, the 
king of the Picls, with many of his men. Reuther, the new king, was taken 
prisoner, and pardoned, <»ut of respect to his youth, the memory of his father, 
and the royal blood which ran in bis veins. Neither was the victory unbloody, 
even to the conquerors, almost all the chiefs of the clans being slain, together 
M ith many of the soldiers. This conflict reduced the interests of the Scots and 
Piets to such a low state, that the survivors lied into desert and mountainous 
]iiaccs,*§nd even into the neighbouring islands, lest they should beeomxs a prey to 
the Rriloiis; who, having now got the opportunity which they had long thirsted 
after, penetrated into the country, as far as Rodotria, now called Forth, with- 
out any lesistance. After making a little settlement there, they went forward 
against the Caledonians, and having dispersed those who had collected to 
oppose th(^m, they seized upon tlic plain countries of the Piets, wherein they 
placed garrisons ; then, thinking the war to be at an end, they returned home 
with their army. In the mean time, the scattered Scots and Piets, who had 
retired* to the mountains, woods, and other inaccessible places, harassed the 
governors of castles and garrisons by robbing them of their cattle and suste- 
nance ; and being increased by the accession of greater forces from the islands, 
they sometimes burnt villages, and plundered far and near, so that the ground 
was left without tillage in many places. The Britons, either being detained 
by internal dissensions, or not thinking it prudent to lead their army into 
such diflicult and almost inaccessible places, where the force of the enemy 
was equal to their own, did, by these slow proceedings, increase the boldness 
of their opponents. The Scots and Piets were thus miserably afllictcd twelve 
years, during which period a new race of warlike youths grew up, inured, by 
the great straits which they had undergone, to a hardy life. Messengers 
were now despatched in various quarters, calling upon the people to fresh 
exertions. Reuther, in consequence, crossed from Ireland into the JChuda;, and 
thence into Albiuin. Having landed his forces in the bay now called Loch- 
Brien, he there joined with his brother-in-law Gethus, the son of the elder 
Gethus, and these two consulted together concerning the management of the 
war. In the issue of this conference, it was deemed best to approach the enemy 
secretly, whilst unprepared. When they encountered each other, the service 
was so bot^ and the fight so sharp, that neither army bad reason to boast ; so 
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that bpth of them, beinf? wearied with glaughtcr, made peace for gome years. 
Keuther, or (as Bede calls him) Reuda, returned to his ancient seat of Ar^yle ; 
and the Scots were, a lonpf time after, from him, called Dalreudini ; for i)aal, 
in the old Scottish language, si^nifieth a part, as some say, or a meadow or 
plain, as others affirm. From thence this chief made a farther progress, and 
ill a short time enlarpfcd his dominions to their ancient bounds. After a rcijjii 
of twenty-six years, he died, leaving by his wife, the third daughter of old 
Gethus, a son named Thcrcus. 

Reutha, the seventh King, began his reign IL C. 187. 

As Thereus was yet hardly ten years old, and therefore too young to under- 
take the kingdom, according to the established law of succession, his father’s 
brother Reutlia was declared king. This prince, being free from wars abroad, 
endeavoured to reduce the people, who were grown almost wild by their for- 
mer sufferings, and also insolent upon their late victory, though a bloody one, 
into a milder carriage and deportment. Accordingly he enacted many public 
and profitable laws, wliich not a few yet remain amongst the Scots. After 
reigning so well seventeen years, revered and beloved by all ; eitlier for want 
of health, as ^le alleged, or else fearing the ambitious nature of his nephew 
ThcHMis, lie resigned the government. The people, howr\(‘r, were with difli- 
colfy brought to give their consent to this measure; and on his retirement 
fioiii the regal state, there was a large panegyric made in his praise. 

Tiiekeus, the eighth King, began his reign B. C\ 170. 

Thereus was substituted in bis stead. In the first six >cars of his reign, 
he so managed the government, that Rcutha’s predictions concerning him 
srrniod to be true. But at the expiration of that time, he ran headlong into 
all manner of vice, putting the nobles to death upon false cliarges, and suller- 
ing lewd fellows, without fear, to range over all the kingdom, committing 
rapine and robbery at their pleasure. The Phylarchi, or eiiiefs of the clans, 
lamenling the deplorable state of the country, determined to proceed judici- 
all) against Thereus, of which being apprized, lie lied to the Biilons ; among 
whom, without any hope of a return, he ended his da}S in contempt and igno- 
iiiiriy. In the mean lime, Conan, a prudent and regular person, was elected 
licoroy ; who restored and strengthened what the other hud imjiair^ed and 
weakened. He also checked the licentiousness of robbers; and piU a flairs 
into as good order as he could. While thus engaged, tlie intelligence arrived 
of the death of Thcrcus, upon which, in a public assembly or convention of 
the states, he abdicated the magistracy, about the twelfth >ear after the acces- 
sion of that prince. 

JosiNA, the ninth King, began his reign B. C. 161. 

On the death of Thereus, Josina, his brother, was raised to the scat of 
government. He did nothing memorable in any other way than that of pa- 
tronizing the practitioners of medicine; because, wlvjtj he was banished with 
his father into Ireland, persons of that profession had been his chief compa- 
nions. In consequence of this, the nobility followed the humour of the king, 
so that for many ages there was scarce a person of distinction in Scotland 
w ho was not skilled in the art of curing wounds ; there being then but little 
call for the other parts of physic amongst men who were educated parsimo- 
niously, and inured to labour and toil. This king died in a good old age, 
having reigned twenty-four years. 

Finnan, the tenth King, began his reign, B* C. 137. 

Ills son Finnan succeeded him, who walked in his father’s steps, and endea- 
voured principally to accustom his subjects to a just and moderate govern- 
ment. He laboured to maintain bis regal authority more by good-will than 
force ; and in order to cut up the root of tyranny, he made a decree, “ That 
kings should determine or command nothing of great concern or importance 
without the authority of their great council.” He died beloved both by his 
subjects and foreigners, after a reign of thirty years. He is said to have 
been much devoted to the Druidical superstitions. 
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Durstus, the eleventh King, began to reign B. C. 107 

Nothing so much ap^^ravated the loss of Finnan, as the protlig;atc and 
debauched life of his son Durstus, who succeeded him. In the first ^dacc, he 
banished from his presence the friends of his father, as the troublesome con- 
trollers of his pleasures ; then he made the most corrupt youth his familiar 
associates, and p:ave himself wholly up to wine and women. He also repu- 
diated his wife, the daughter ol* the king of the Britons, and even prostituted 
her to his minions. At length, perceiving that the nobility were conspiring 
against him, lie seemed to awake out of a deep sleep; but, aware that he was 
not safe at home, nor know'ing where, if banished, to find a secure place 
abroad, in regard he w as so hated both by his subjects and strangers too, he 
thought it his best course to pretend a repentance of his former evil life, h) 
that means thinking he might retain the regal government, and in lime be 
also revenged of his enemies. Accordingly, in the first fdaee, he recalled his 
wife, thinking thereby to make friends of tlic Britons, lie next assembled 
the chiefs of liis subjects, and, under a solemn oatli to do so no more, he 
obtained an amnesty for wbat w as past. He also committed notorious crimi- 
nals to prison, as if he had reserved them for farther punislndcrit; and - 
giously promised, that for the future he would do nothing without the e.ouiisel 
of his nobles. When, hy these arts, he had made others believe that he was 
a true convert, he celebrated this reconciliation and concord with pla3s, 
feastings, and other entertainments proper for public rejoicings. Thus while 
all men’s minds wore elated, he invited the nobility to supper; ami then, 
having secured them in one place, unarmed and fearing nothing, h(‘ s<Mit in 
bis rullians, ti ho deslro} ed every <»ne of them. This peilitl) , instead of daunt- 
ing the rest with fear, raised and innauied their anger; wherefore, gathering 
a great army, they all conspired to rid the earth of so foul a monster. Dur- 
stus perceiving that all other hope failed him. now resolved to tiy his Ibitum' 
in a battle, assisted by a few wdio had been led to join him fiom the fear ot 
punishment for the wickedness of their former lives. In this light Durstus 
was slain, after he had reigned nine years ; aiut though all orilers ami estati‘> 
were justly incensed against him, yet they paid so much dt fereneij to tin* 
regal character, and the memory of his family, that they intcired him with his 
predcfessors. 

• Evlnus, the twelfth King, began to reign IL C, Ub. 

After this there was a very great contest, in a public assembly of the noMcs, 
some alleging, that, according to their oath made to king Fergus, the aurient 
custom was to be observed ; others fearing, that if they made any one of the 
kindred of Durstus king, either the similitude of manners would incline him 
to the same wickedness, or else the propinquity of blood would indu(;e him 
to study revenge. At Iasi, Evenus, cousin-german, by the fathci’s side, to 
Durstus, on account of his character, and his extreme hatred against that 
tyrant, to avoid whom he had sought an asylum among the Piets, was sent 
.or, and unanimously elected king. He is said to have hecn the first who 
made his subjects take an oath of allegiance to him, which custom is yet 
retained hy the heads of the clans. Evenus, that he might rectify the man- 
ners of his subjects, which were depraved by the former king, broiigiti back 
the youth to the ancient simplicity in diet, apparel, and conversation ; think- 
ing that thereby they would be mure valiant in war, and obedient in peaet*. 
He diligently visited all parts of his kingdoin,administering justice with great 
moderation, and punishing ollenders according to their demerits. He assisted 
the king of the Piets with aid against the Britons, betwixt whom was fought 
a long and cruel battle till night parted them ; the victory being so uncertain, 
that both armies separated with equal slaughter and fear. The Britons 
returned home, while the Scots and Piets retired into the adjacent mountains; 
but the day after, perceiving, from the high grounds, the llight of their enemies, 
they came and gathered up the spoiI.s, which they carried away as if they had 
been the conquerors. Evenus having repelled his enemies, again betook 
himself to the arts of peace; and that his successors might not have the 
trouble to travel over the country so often for the administering justice, as 
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was tlicn tlie custom, be divided the kingdom into circuits, and settled ordi- 
nary judges to do that work. He also appointed informers to bring in accu- 
sations against the guilty ; but that ollice being found odious, was either 
uLrogated by a law, or became obsolete by custom. He died in the ninc- 
leentli year of his reign, leaving a base-born son, called Gillus, a man of craft 
and ambition. 

Gillus, the thirteenth King^ began his reign B. C, 7t>. 

There were at this time living of the blood-royal, two legitimate twins, 
Dochamus and Dorgallus, the sons of Durstus. Though ^tbeir age could not 
be the cause of the difference, yet there arose a deadly feud between them 
concerning the kingdom ; which was also farther increased by the fiaud of 
Gillus. The matter being referred to the arbitration of their kindred, such 
was tlie obstinacy of the factions, that nothing could be determined. Gillus 
advised each of them to kill his rival, but finding that his secret counsel look 
no effect, he assembled the chief of the nobles and his kindred, under the 
pretext of settling the difference; but while they were deliberating, certain 
])ersons plantorji there for the purpose contrived to raise a tumuli, and the 
two brothers were slain. Gillus, counterfeiting fear for his own life, implor(;d 
the aid of all that were present, and afterwards fled to Evoniurn, a place that 
liad been forlilied by king Evenus. Having gatiisoned this fort with some 
of the nobility, and other persons, he from an elevated place in the castle 
made a long oration to the people, who in groat multitudes were gathered 
about him, concerning the rashucsss and obstinacy of the tw’o brothers ; and 
at the same time inveighing also against the assassins by whom they were 
killed. In the conclusion he told them, that he was left by Evenus guardian 
of ihe kingdom, as well as of his domestic affairs, till a new sovereign sliould 
he clios(‘n. When the people beard this, though they believed it false, yet 
when they saw him so strong, for fear of a greater mischief, they instantly 
swore fealty to him, and declared him king. But though he had secured 
the consent of the people, still, not thinking himself safe from the posterity 
of Durstus, as long as any of them were alive, he resolved to destroy bis 
nephews. Of these children of Doebamus, the son of Durstus, there now 
remained three, whose names wen‘, Lismorns, Gormaebus, and Ederus, 
Thc^e youths were educated in the Isle of Man, whither Gillus went, 
on pretence of bringing them home; and to the two elder ho behaved 
with great reverence and respect, carrying them with him into Albium, under 
the artful plea, that as they were of a royal stock, they should be brought up 
in his court, suitable to their piineely quality. As for Edqrus, the younger, 
In* left him guarded by .soldiers, who were to kill him on an appointed day. 
But tl>e disposition of Gillus being well known to all, the nurse, suspecting 
treachery to le hiitehing against the child, conveyed him by night secretly 
into the country of Argyle, where she bred him up for some years privately 
in a cave under ground. Gillus bring exasperated by his disappointment, 
l)ut the two eldest brothers, together wdlh their keepers, to death: hut on 
Ix'ing informed that Ederus W5is convened to Ireland, he gave over making 
»uiy farther search after him. Ilis cruelty, however, rested not here ; for 
though he had slain the nephews of Durstus, >et, not judging himself suffi- 
ciently secure as long as any one of the royal progeny was lelt alive, he 
ciui.sed all those who bore any alliance or friendship to them to be also put to 
death. The nobles, grieved at this state of iiflairs, and thinking that what 
was bad at present, would gradually become worse, entered into a eombi- 
nation against him, and carried the matter with so much secrecy, that a war 
was ))egun against Gillus, before he had notice that any preparatfoiis 
Were making tow’ards it. But in levying an army against his opposers, he 
soon perceived how inconstant the fealty of man is toward wiekcd and 
ilagitious princes: for there were very few who came to him at his summons; 
and those who did were such dissolute characters as were afraid of peace, 
on ace.ount of the wickedness of their former lives. Gillus, therefore, dis- 
trusting his forces, left his army, and passed in alisliing-boat over to Ireland, 
lo the mean time, the Soots, that they might not be without a legal govein- 
Jnent, made Cadwal, the chief of those who had combined against Gillus, their 
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viceroy ; tp whom, upon an accommodation, the forces of his enemy sub- 
mitted, and were received into his protection. When Cadwal understood 
that Gillus was about to renew the war, and, in order to it, w’as raising as 
manv debauched persons as he could, he resolved to prevent him before he 
coulil *rRthvr an anny, and so to pursue him wheresoever he fled. The first 
thinsr he did was to sail into the JjJbudx, or Hebrides; where he caused Ederus, 
Hie only branch of f he family of l>urstiis then alive, to he brouf^bt to him, 
and gave orders for his liberal and royal education. Gillus, on licarin^ this, 
returned a^ain into Ireland; and there enjrag:ed the clans of that nation to 
attempt his restoration, promising, in case of success, to j!:ivc them the 
^^ibudae islands for their reward ; by which allurements lie collected a great 
army,. Cadwal in the mean lime having prepared all tlnnijs for his enter- 
prise, >vas suddenly called hack, to clear himself from a false suspicion of 
airectin^ or aspiring to the kingly govcrimieut. 

EvkNI’S II. t/ie fourteenth King, began his reign J3. C. 77. 

Under these circumstances, Cadwal in the first place exerted himself in 
procuring the election of Evenus, an eminent person, and the, son of Doval, 
brother to king Finnan, to the regal title. Evenus having accepted the 
government, caused all places which were exposed to his enemies, espe cially 
those on the coast, to be filled with strong garrisons, that so his enemies 
might not without resistance make a sudden descent into his kingdom. Gillus, 
apprized of this, altered his resolution, and sailed to the isle of Isla, where be 
wasted the country all around with fire and sword, and then returned into 
Ireland. Evenus sent a great army thither, under the command of Cadwal, 
that so he might cut tlie enemy olf at the fountain head. Gillus on his part 
was not inactive; but being deserted by his men, who followed him for 
booty rather than all’cction, he changed bis apparel, and, with a small cotn- 
pany, lied into a neighbouring wood. The rest of Hie army, being Ibu.s 
deserted both by tlieir general and fellow-soldiers, yielded to Cadwal. After 
the battle was ended, they sought a long time for Gillus, and at last found 
him in a dark cave, where he was slain, the third year after Hie cominenec- 
niont of his reign, and his head w^as brought to Cadwal. But though matters 
we-re thus happily settled in Ireland, Cadwal was far from fortunate in his 
pass&ge, for being tos.scd up and down in a grievous tempest, ho lost the 
greatest part of his army, and all the spoils they had gotten. This misfortune 
afiected his spirits to such a degree, that not long after he died of giief. 
Tlie king endeavoured in vain to comfort him, by extolling him for his valour 
and success in war, and casting all his miseries upon Hie perverseness of 
fortune. The new monarch, elated by this success, renewed a peace with the 
Piets ; and, to secuie it, took to wife the daughter of Getus, the third king of 
that nation. But the sudden arrival and landing in Alhium of the people of 
Orkney, cjuickly disturbed the public joy. Evenus, however, fell suddenly 
upon them, drove them out of the field to the mountains, and from thence to 
Hie sea ; where in their fright and hurry, whilst crowding and hindering one 
another in endeavouring to embark again, they all perished ; and Bolus, Hicii 
king, despairing to obtain quarter, slew himself. Evenus, having finished 
the war, returned to the work of peace, and founded two towns for trade 
in convenient places, namely, Inverlochy and Inverness, both of them receiving 
their names from rivers running near them ; for Enner, amongst the ancient 
Scots, signifies a place where ships may come to land. Evenus also sub' 
dued the inhabitants of the ^ilbudje, who, by reason of their Jong wars, were 
grow'ij extremely licentious and quarrelsome. After reconciling Hieir aniiun- 
sitics, and ai>peasing their disturbances, the king soon after died, having 
reigned seventeen years. 

Ederus, the Jifteenth King, began his reign B, C. 60. 

On the decease of Evenus, Ederus, the son of I>ochamus,was made king, who, 
whilst he was reaping the sw eet fruits oljpeace, which had been established both 
at home and abroad ,and giving himself up, according to the ancient custom of 
the nation, to the sports of the field, received the sudden news, that one Brc- 
dius, an islander, related to the tyrant Gillus, had landed with a great artii>i 
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and was planderinj^ the conntry. Upon this, Ederus presently collected his 
forces' in considerable numbers, with whom he marched as silently as he 
could in the night, and having passed by the camp of his enemies, set upon 
their ships in the road, which, by this surprise, were easily mastered, and 
burnt. In the morning, he led his army against the camp, w hich he ea.sily fook, 
for ibc soldiers Zieing ncfcH^cnt, and in disorder^ many were slain on the spot, 
hcsiiiiting whether to light or fly ; while the rest, having their escape by sea 
prevented by the burning of their ships, were taken and executed. Where the 
ho(»ty could be ascertained, it was lestored to the owners. A few years after 
tliis, another of the kindred of Gillus, and from the same island, raised a simi^ 
lar commotion, with the like event and success ; for his army was over-^ 
thrown, his fleet burnt, and the plunder recovered. Thus having settled a 
firm peace, Ederus, being very old, fell sick, and died in the 48th year of 
his reign. 

Evenus hi. the sixteenth King^ began to reign 2?. C. 12. 

Tic was succeeded by Evenus III. a son unworthy of so good a father, for 
not content with one hundred concubines of the noblest families, be published 
hi.s iini)iniiies*and his shame to the world. For he made decrees by which 
cveiy man might marry as many wives as he w^as able to maintain; and he 
also enact<‘(l, that before the marriage of a nobleman’s daughter, the king 
should have one night’s lodging with lier ; while the nobles should enjo;y the 
like piivilcge in regard to the wives and daughters of their vassals. Luxury, 
cruelty, and covetousness, followed, as lliey eommonly do, this flagitious 
wickedness. For the income and revenue of the king not answering his 
expense, he eonlrivcd, upon pretended causes, to put the wealthier part of 
his subjects to death. Ho also encouraged thieves, and went shares with 
them, so that criminals were never punished. Thus the fax our w hich he 
at fust gained by indulging young men in promisrnous lusts, was again 
lost l)y ids cruelty and rapaciousiiess. A cimspiraey of the nobles being 
foimed against him, ho soon perceived that the pielendcd fric'iidship and 
union of tlic wicked was not to he relied upon. For, as soon as his soldiers 
came to fight, he was deserted by them, and fell alive into the hands of his 
enemies, by whom he was thrown into the comnn)n gaol ; and, at the requisi- 
tion of Cadallanus, who suee<‘<‘ded hiiii as regent, he was eondemtied per- 
petual imprisoiinient. Jiut there one of his enemies, either out of swine old 
giudge for injuries received from him, or else hoping to gain favour or impu- 
nity by the murder of the king, strangled lilnrby night in the prison, when ho 
had reigm'd seven years. The murderer, however, was executed for his 
wickedness. 

Mi'-rELLANliS the seventeenth King, began his reign B, C, 4. 

Metellanus, the relative of Ederus, sui’cecdcd Evenus in llic throne; a 
prince no less dear to all for Ids excellent virtues, than his predecessor was 
hated by them for his abominable vices, lie w'as so highly prized and 
esteemed on account of his ainialilc character, that, during his reign, there 
was peace both at home and abroad. But it was some alloy to his happiness, 
that he could not abrogate the filthy laws of Evenus, being hindered by his 
nobility, who were too much addicted to luxury. His demise was in the 
thirtieth year of his reign. 

Cahactacus, the eighteenth Kingy began his reign A, D, 35. 

On the death of Metellanus, without issue, the kingdom was conferred on 
Caractacus, the son of Cadallanus, a young man of the royal blood. Soon after 
his accession to the throne, he reduced to submission, but not without trouble, 
the people of the A^biida; islands, who had raised commotions upon the death 
of llieir last king. Yet here I cannot easily believe what our w rilers, follow- 
ing Orosiiis, Eutropius, and Bede, relate, viz. That the Oicades were sub- 
dued by Claudius C;esar, in tliis reign. Not that 1 think it a very hard thing 
for him to atternpt a few islands, one by one, w'hich Jay scattered up and 
down in a stormy sea, and having hut a few, and those unarmed, inhabitants 
to defend them, who could not mutually help one another; nor do 1 think 
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it incredible, that a navy mi^ht be sent by Claudius on that expedition, he 
beinp^ a man, as Orosius says, who sought for war and victory all the world 
over; but because Tacitus affirms, that, before the coming of Julius Agricola 
into Uritain, that part of it was utterly unknown to the Romans, the story is 
improbable. Tiiis Caractacus reigned twenty years, and was succeeded by 
iiis brother 

CoilBllED, the nineteenth King^ who began to reign A. D. 

He also subdued the islanders in many expeditions, a people that, 
almost in every interregnum, affected innovation, and excited new tumults. 
He likc^wise quite suppressed the banditti, which most infested the common- 
alty. Having settled peace, he returned to Albium, and making his progress 
over all Scotland, repaired the places that had been injured by war, and, in 
the eighteenth year of his reign, departed this life. 

J)\rdam:s, the twentieth King^ began his reign A, D, 72, 

On llio death of Corhred, the convention of stales placed Dardanus, the 
nephew of Melellanus, on iIjc throne, passing by the son of the late King, 
because of his young and tender years. No man before him oVer eanuj to the 
crown, of whom greater expectations were conceivcjd, and no one ever more 
cgregiously deceived the luqjcs of the people. Previous to his accession, he 
gave great jnoof of liberality, temperance, and fortitude; so that at llie be- 
ginning of Ids reign he was a tolerably good king; but, by the time he had 
sat three years on the throne, he ran headlong into all sorts of wickedness. 
He banished the soh<‘r and prudent counsellors of his predecessor, because 
they were adverse? to his lewd practices. Only llattercrs, and such as could 
invent new pleasures, were his bosom friends. Cardor, his own kinsman, 
who had been chief justice and ehaiiecllor in the former reign, was put to 
death, for ventiuing to remonstrate with him on account of his licentiousness. 
Alter this, many oilier persons, merely on account of their virtue or wealth, 
were, on various pretences, deprived of life. At last, to free himself fiom the 
fears of a .successor, he formed the resolution of destroying (Jorhred (.laldus, 
his kinsman, and also his brothers, who were royally educated with a view to 
the kingdom. The cliarge of this assassination was coiiiinitled to Cornioiac, 
one of^his intimate friends. This man, being prevailed with by many gilts, but 
more promises, was sent to perpetrate the villany ; hut attempting it with less 
caution than sueh a hutcheiy required, he was taken in the attempt, with a 
naked falchion in his hand, hy some of the people of Gnldus ; and on being 
put to the torture, made a lull confession of the crime, and so was executed 
imraedi itely. This wicked plot being divulged abroad, oceasioned a general 
combination of neaily all classes of people against the king: insomuch that 
having slain many of those who were panders to his lust, as fast as they 
could he met with, they endeavoured at last to make their way to the tyrant 
himself, as the source and fountain of all mischief. Tn the mean time, Conan, 
one of the king’s parasites, a man of mean descent, but highly esteemed and 
intrusted by bis master, levied some troops, and had the eoididencc to send 
them against the nobles; but, being deserted l»y them, he was taken and 
banged. The commons, having now obtained Galdus for their general, seized 
upon Dardanus, who was seeking for a hiding-place to secure himself. Just 
as they were about to take him, he attempted suicide ; but, being prevented, 
was brought to Galdus, who caused him to be immediately put to death. Ilis 
head was carried about in mockery, and bis body thrown into a common 
sewer, after a reign of four years. 

CoRBRED II. the Uventy-first King, began to reign A. D, 7t>. 

Corhred 11. surnacned Galdus, succeeded him; a prince equally dear to the 
lords and the common people, as well for the early proofs which he had given 
of his personal virtue and promising ingenuity, as for the memory of his 
worthy father. Some imagine, that he was that Galgacus who is mentioned 
by Tacitus, and that he was surnair.cd Galdus by the Scots, because he had 
been educated amongst the Britons. For the Scots, according to their an- 
cient custom, term all strangers Galds, or Galls ; as the Germans call them 
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\Vals,,as I have already shewn more at large. After assuming the govern- 
ment/he increased the great hopes which had been preconceived of him; for, 
making an expedition into the islands of Sky and Lewis, he quelled the sedi- 
tions which had been lately raised there, and suffered to gather to a head, by 
tlio negligence of Dardanus. He also distinguished himself in this like a good 
prince, with a due and prudent mixture of mercy and severity. He put to 
death the leaders of those banditti, and forced the rest, for fear of punisb- 
inent, either to go into voluntary exile, or else to return to their former rural 
employments. Ho, as I believe, was the first of the Scottish kings that ever 
advanced his ensigns against the Kunmiis, who had, by little and little, 
extended their empire even to his very borders. For Petilius (Icrealis first 
|)ioke the forces of the Hrigantes, and his successor Julius Fiuntinus con- 
(picMed the Silurcs. 

It is very probable, that the Scots and Piets sent succours to those nations 
which lay near their dominions. Julius Agricola, who succeeded the former 
j^enerals, having overcome the Ordoviccs and reduced the isle of Mona or Man, 
w h('u he came to the narrow est part of Britain, thinking that it was not far to the 
end of the island, was encouraged to undertake the conquest of the whole. 
Accordingly, ni Iho third year after liis arrival, he invaded and plundered the 
neighbouring countries of the Scots and Piets, until lie came to the river 
Tay ; and though his army was much distressed by the rigour of the scasun, 
yet he had lime U) build torts in all places convenient for defence; by which 
irieaiis ho defeated the designs of his enemies, and wdthal broke tlicir force. 
For hitherto the adverse party, being men inuicd to hardship, would, though 
they lost ground every summer, very frecjucntly recover it back again in 
winter, when llie Roman legions weie dispeised into winter-qiiartiTs : and 
sometimes they would assault and take those castles and garrisons of the 
enemy which were not sufficiently foilifud. At this time, howevi'r, by the skill of 
Agiieola in building forts, and by his diligence in making them defcnsihle, 
but ehictly by relieving tliem with his forces every year, llieir attempts were 
defeated. In the fouith year of his government, perceiving that the trilhs of 
the Foith and (Hyde were only divided by a small tract of land, he fortilied 
that part with gairisoiis. and tlicn .spoiled the countries which lay towards 
the Irish sea. In his liflh year, lit* fitted out a fleet, with which he made 
descents in many places, and after plundering the maritime coasts, greeted 
fortifications, and placed garrisons in them oii a line opposite to Ireland, with 
a view not only for present advantage, but also that lie might from thence 
more easily transport an army to that country. By this prudence of Agricola, 
the Scots and Piets were shut up in a narrow corner, and being thus secluded 
from any eomineree with the Britons, prepared themselves for the last great 
.shock, the decisive blow ; m ilher was Agiieola less careful, but commanding 
his navy to fetch a compass about, to di.scover the utmost parts of the island, 
he led his army beyond the Forth, and drew towards the Caledonians. The 
enemy being hero drawm as in a desiierate case to their last hazard, assaulted 
some of the Roman garrisons; who were struck with such terror, that some 
of them, fearing either the number of their foes, or their obstinacy, were of 
opinion, that it would be best for them to retreat witli their army into a place 
of greater safety. But the general, being resolved to fight, when he was 
informed that the enemy approached liini in three brigades, drew towards 
tln*m, after dividing his army into tliree squadrons, which project had nearly 
proved his utter ruin. For the enemy, perceiving his design, concentrated 
their entire force, and made an assault on one of his legions by night, and 
having killed tbe sentinels, were almost in possession of the whole cagip. 
liut the timely arrival of the other legions put a slop to their progress, and 
tiflcr lighting desperately till daylight, they were at length put to llight, and 
retreated into the inountHins and woods. These actions happened about the 
eighth year of the expedition of Agricola. Both parties novv prepared them- 
sclves, as for the finishing .stroke, against the ensuing spring; the Romans 
judging, that one victory would put an end to the war; and their opponents 
considering their all to be at slake ; and that they were to fight for their 
liberty, lives, and for all that is dear and sacred amongst men. Rellecting 
therefore, that in former battles they were overcome by stratagem ra^Jier than 
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iralour, they betook themselves to the hi«>;hcr grounds ; and, at the foot of 
Mount Grampius, waitcMl the approach of the Romans. There a bloody fight 
began betwixt them ; and the victory hung a great while in suspense; till at 
last, all the valiant men of the Caledonians being slain, the rest, dispirited, 
were forced to retreat to their fastnesses. After this battle, Agricola would 
doubtless have completed the subjugation of all Britain, had he not been 
called home by J)omitiati ; not to do him honour on account of his victories, 
though that was the pretext, but to accomplish his destruction and death. 
On his departure, sedition rose very high in the Roman camp; which greatly 
rejoiced the Scots and Piets, who being much encouraged tlicrchy, began to 
creep out of their hiding places, and perc(‘i\ing that the Romans had neither 
the same general nor discipline as before, they sent messengers about to try 
the iiielination, not only of liicir own countrymen, hut likewise of the Britons. 
Thus emboldened by the advantages which they obtained in some small skir- 
mishes, they began to take fresh courage, and ventured to assault garrisons; 
till at last, with a regular army, lliey resolved to run the hazard of a pitched 
battle. By this means the Romans were driven out of their territories, and 
forced, with doubtful success, to contend with the Britons for their ancient 
province. Galdus having gained a respite from arms, made a‘progress over 
all the districts of the country, atul resettled the old owners iii their habi- 
tations, which had been almost destroyed by the w'ar, while in those paits 
that were wholly depopulated, he placed Ids soldiers, lie restiaiiied the 
robberies which were very prevalent in his time, and con» posed the diller- 
ences that had begun to arise betwixt bis people and the INets. At length, 
in great gloiy and esteem, both with fj lends and foes, ho died in the thirty- 
iifth year of his reign. 

Luctacds, the i went If -second King^ hegetn his reign A, D, 1 10. 

This good father was sueeeoded by Luctacus, wdio was as bad a son ; for, 
despisingthe counsel of Idsnobles, he gave himselfwholly up to wine and women, 
Neither nearness of allia»ice, revercnci? of the laws, respect of nobility, or of 
conjugal rcJation, could restrain him fiom violating those unfortunate persons 
whose beaut} attracted his notice. Besides this, he was brutally cruel, and 
insatiably covetous. The }oung, wlio are always inclinable to the worses 
too soon and too easily degenerated into the manners of their king. So that 
at last, after defiling the nation with lust, rapine, and slaugliU r, when no 
single iiiHii durst oppose his exorbitant power; an assembl} of the state's was 
convened, in which senne of the nobles spoke so frce'ly cemcerning the stale eif 
the kingdom, that he eoinmanded them, as seditious persons, to be leul out 
to execution. This raised the people against him in such niimhers that both 
lie and the hated ministers of his vices were slain, when he liad scarce;!} 
finished the third year of Ids reign. Out of honour to his father, his body 
was allowed to he interred in the sepulchre of his ancestors; but his 
associates were ignominiously e^^posed, and had not the privilejgc of common 
burial. 

Mog ALDUS, or Mugallus, the twenty-third King^ began his reign yl. /). 113. 

After him, Mogaldus the grandson of Galdus, and nephew to Lactacus by 
the mother's side, was elected king. At the beginning of his reign he e(|ualied 
the best of princes; but, when he grew older, he was tainted with vices, and 
degenerated into the manners of his uncle. At his fiist entrance on the 
government, that he might with the greater ease reform those vicious prac- 
lici-s of his predecessor, which had even corrupted the public manners, he 
made peace with his neighbours ; restored the ancient cereniouies in religion, 
which had been carelessly neglected ; banished all disorderly characters 
from court, and did every thing by tlie advice of the estates, according to 
the ancient custom ; which deportment procured him the love of his 
people, and the respect of foreigners. Having settled matters at home, he 
next turned his mind to warlike affairs, drove the Romans fioin the borders 
of his own kingdom ; and sent troops to assist the Piets against ihein. He 
also gained some prosperous battles, by which he so weakened the Roman 
power, that the Britons, being encouraged in the hope of recovering their 
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liberty, took up arms in many places. This confidence increased, \vben the 
jEmperor Adrian recalled Julius Severus, a brave and skilful warrior, out of 
lirilain into Syria, to quell the seditions of the Jews. The tumults occa- 
sioned hereby, increased to such a pilch, that at last Adrian himself was 
forced to cross from Gaul into Britain. But he, bcin^j a c^rcaler lover of 
peace than war, desired rather to maintain the bounds of his empire, than to 
<'nlarj!:e them. Whereupon, when he came to York, and found the country 
bc> 011(1 it harassed by hostilities, he resolved to take a particular view of the 
d(‘vastalion, and so marched his army to the river Tyne. Here, heiiip 
iiifoimcd by the old soldi^Ts who had followed A{;iieola nearly to the utmost 
bounds of Britain, that there would be more pains than profit in coii((ucriii^ 
the rest of the island, he built a wall and trench for the spJice of ei«:h1> miles, 
between the friths of the Tyne and Esk, to exclude the Scots and Piets; 
and liavin}:i^ settled the state of the province, returned back from whence he 
came. Here I cannot but remark ineideiitally, that siiuM^ there yet remain 
several marks of this wall in many places, it is wonderful how Bede should 
have omitted all mention of it ; especially as ARlius Spartianus hath taken 
notice of it, in the life of Adrian ; and also Herodian, in that of Severus. 1 
cannot pcrsufule myself that Bede could be so mistaken, to think, as many 
yet do, that this wail was not mad(‘ by Adrian, but by Severus. 

The Boman province bein^ placed in a state of security, the excursions of 
their n(;i<;hbours were prevented, and peace was kept up between them for a 
preat while. The Britons readily cherished it, and the Scots and Piets 
ohtainrd hereby an opiioilunitv of dividing tlic nei^lihourin»: lands amongst 
thcmstlves. But this peace, besides the prejudice it did to the body, by 
weakening; its vi{j:oiir, tliroup.h sloth and idleness, also eneivated the mind, 
by the allufonienls of pleasure, which then bef^au to ensnare it. For by this 
lueans Mojjaldus, who had been hitherto uncjonquered in war, for«:etlin‘jf the 
gflory of his ancestors, ran lieadloiij? into all kinds of vice; and, besides other 
pernicious and foul iniscarriap:cs prejudicial to the public, made a most 
iniquitous law, 1'liat the cstales of such as were coudemned should be for- 
f( it(‘(I to bis exche(|uer, no part thereof beinjc allotted to their wives or 
(hildien.'' This law is yet observed and pleaded for by the oflicers of tbo 
reveiiiie, wbo arc willing to j^ralify the passions of the kinp:, tliouf^li the origi- 
nal framers of it Ibeii did, and tiiose wbo now support it, do know, that it 
is an unjust and inhuman institution. Mogaldus having thus made •himself 
obnoxious and hateful to the nobles and commons, being unable to resist 
tlieir combinations, with one or two of his companions sought by flight to 
escape from tlicir fury ; but before he could execute bis project, he w-as taken, 
and put to death, after a reign of thirty- six years. This was about the sixth 
}car of the reign of the Emperor Antoninus Pius. 

CoNARUS, i/ic twenty-fourth King, began his reign A. D, 149. 

Conarus his son succeeded him, who began bis reign very ill, and con- 
cluded it as unhappily. For he was not only conscious and privy to, but 
also a partner in, the conspiracy agaimst his fa(he,r. However, to cover his 
faults, at the outset there happened to break out a war, very opportunely for 
him. The Britons, having passed the boundary, and taken away great store 
of men and cattle, Conarus, by the advice of his council, joined his army with 
that of the Piets, crossed Adrian’s wall in many places, and made great 
havock in the country of the depredators ; with whose forces and the Romans 
he maintained a great and bloody battle. The slaughter was almost equal 
on both sides, which occasioned peace bctw’ixt them till the next 3 ear. A.s, 
however, the Romans were not the victors in this conflict, they regarded it in 
the light of a defeat, and even lo(»ked upon themselves in a manner as con- 
queied. Their ow n forces being much lessened, and Adrian putting no great 
confidence in the Britons, who, as he found, conceived some hopes of liberty 
from his misfortunes, sent to Antoninus Pius for reinforcements; lading the 
blame of the violation of the peace upon the Scots and Piets, and of the loss 
and slaughter of his men, upon his allies. Upon this, the emperor sent over 
Lollius Urbiciis as lieutenant-general, who overcame the enemy in a san- 
guinary conflict; and drove them beyond the wall of Adrian, whielt^hc caused to 
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be repaired. Afterwards there was a cessation of arms for many years, as if 
a silent truce had been made : for the Romans judging it sufficient for their 
purpose to keep the enemy from ravaging and plundering, fixed their camp 
on the borders ; and Conarus, who loved nothing in war but the licentious- 
ness that was tlie consequence of it, made liaste to return home, that he 
might devote himself to pleasure : and now tlnjse vices, which he had before 
GonceaJed, in order to gain the love of otliers, began to appear openly. And 
having, by his art of dissimulHtion, made the kingdom sure to him, he was 
just as profuse in spending his immense treasures for the gratification of his 
inordinate passions, as his ancestors had been diligent and indiistiious in 
procuiing them ; insoniiieli, that in a very short lime he was reduced to great 
want. At length, eoiivening an assembly of the estates, he made n long 
and plausible oration on the grandeur and splendour whieh was necessary 
forkings, and complained of the lowness of his exchequer; thus co^ering 
his vices under Uni specious name of gallantry and magniiicence. He also 
became an earnest suitor, that a valuation of every man’s estate should he 
made, and a proportionable tax imposed on each indi\idual. This S])eecl< 
was very disagreeable to all who heard it, and they answered, that the mailer 
was of more moment than to he determined on a sudden. The estates, having 
obtained a short time for consultation, upon asking every particular man’s 
opinion, soon found, that this new device of demanding such a vast sum ol 
money, did not proceed from the nobles, but from some eon it parasites ; and 
accordingly they agreed to ])lace the king, as being unfit to reiun, under 
restraint, till, on bis abjuration, they should appoint another in bis stead. 
When llujy met the next day, he who w'as first demanded to give bis \ofe, 
made a sharp speech and invective against the foriner part of tiie king’s life, 
saying, that bawds, parasites, minstrels, and troops of harlots, were not fit 
instruments for government, us being not only useless in war, and tiouble- 
some in peace, but costly, and full of infamy and di.sgraee. lie added, that 
it was a false complaint tliat the income of the king was not siiHieicnt for his 
expense ; since it had enabled a great number of their formci sovereigns to 
appear formidable to their enemies in war, and to live nobly and splendidly in 
time of peace. Jiut if any were of opinion that the public levcmie was too 
narrow', then, said he, let an addition be ma<)e, not out of the pockets of the 
subjects, but from the king’s domestic patrimony. He farther added, that 
the measure of expense w as not to he taken from the lust and exorbitant 
desires of men, which were inlinilc, but from the ability of the people, and 
the real necessities of nature ; and tlicrcibrc it w'as bis opinion, that those 
villains, upon w'hom the public patrimony was conferred, and for whose sake 
the king had ruined so many w'ortliy persons of good rank and quality, l)y 
despoiling them of their estates, and putting them to death, should be (im- 
pelled, by law, and torture too, to lefund that to Ibc lawful owners, which 
they had unjustly gained as the reward of their flattery. In the mean lime, 
he advised, that the king should be kept a piisoner, till they could substitute 
another, who would not only inure himself to thrift, but also teach iiien, by 
bis example, to live hardily and parsimoniously, as his forefathers had done. ; 
that so the strict discipline, received from their ancestors, might be trans- 
mitted to posterity. 

This speech, as it was sharp enough of itself, so it seemed more cutting to 
those who had tender cars, and were unnccustonied to such fiec and bold 
discourses. The king, on his part, did not endeavour to allay the heats of 
his people by fair and gentle words, but rather, by fierce and menticing 
expressions, did the more vehemently inflame and provoke them. These dis- 
putes and contentions raised the commotion to such a height, that sonic who 
were next the king laid hands on him, and convey ed him, with a few others, to 
a cave under ground, where they imprisoned llieiri. The courtiers who liad 
been the authors of .such wicked counsels, were presently put to death : and, 
to prevent any tumult of the common people upon this dis.soJution of the 
bonds of government, one Argadus, a nobleman, was made viceroy, till a 
public convention should assemble, to set up a new king. Argadus, though 
in the beginning of his administration he settled all things with great equity, 
and thcreliy procured much commendation by his moderate deportment ; yet 
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when his mind was corrupted by prosperity, he soon lost all the creditor his 
former meritorious life. For lie encouraged domestic factions, and strength- 
ened his authority by formgn aids, having such great familiarity with the 
chief of the Piets, that he took a wife from amongst them, and gave his 
d;uii;hters to them in marriage ; by wliieli practice it soon appeared that he 
aspired to the crown. These things beiug laid to his charge in a public 
assembly, wherein he was much blamed forliis sudden degeneracy and apos- 
tasy, he was altogether ashamed, and, conscious of the truth of the accusation, 
burst into tears. As soon as his weeping gave him liberty to speak, being 
unable; to purge himself from the alleged crimes, he craved mercy, and 
humbly deprecated the punishment of liis ofl'enres ; “ which, said be, “ if I 
ran obtain, 1 will recompense and make amends for my errors in government, 
by my future care, industry, and valour.'^ These things be humbly suppli- 
cated upon bis knees, so that the anger of the nobles being now turned into 
pity, they lifted him up from the ground, and directed that he should continue 
in the government, remitting bis own puiiisliment to himself; feeling well 
salisfied on their part, if be did now truly and heartily repent of what he had 
hitherto done amiss. From tliat day forward, Argadus assembled the wisest 
men of the wlijle kingdom about him, and did nothing but by their advice. 
Duiing the icmainder of his magislraey, he also enacted many laws for the 
good of the public; of which tlic chief was, the laying a restraint on the 
powers ot the provincial judges, and forbidding them to pass the same sen- 
tence upon all ollenders, without regard to the measure of the crime, or alle- 
viating circumstances. lie also either corrected, cr put to death, llagitious 
persons; and amended the public manners, which had been corrupted through 
a long course of licentiousness, not only by inflicting legal punishments on 
transgiessors of the laws, hut by alloiding them the leading example of his 
own legular life. Whilst these tilings were acting, Conarus, partly allliotcd with 
grief, and partly worn out by diseases, ended his loathsome and ignominious 
life in prison, in the fourteenth year of his rcignc 

EnioDii’s, ikv. tivcnUj -fifth began Ms reign A, i). K>3. 

Kthodius, who W'as set up in his stead, was the sister’s son of Mogaldus. 
Hcimmciliatel} called a convention of the estates, to whom he highly exj.olled 
Argadus ; and, after bestowing on him great honours and large rewards^ made 
liini piime minister for the direction of the government. Having taken a sur- 
vey of his dominions, according to custom, *hc sailed over to the ilChudc'c islands, 
wluiir Aigadus was appointed to (|uell the disturbers of the public peace; 
whu soon suppressed them, and brought them prisoners to the king. After 
pulling down these combustions, he relumed into Alhium ; but the islanders, 
freed by his absence from their present fears, deceived also by false reports, 
that he was engaged in a foreign war, and provoked besides, rather than 
suppressed, by the punishment of their assecialcs, began to raise now tumults. 
Aigadus, upon this, was again sent over to suppress them, but, in the battle 
that ensued, he was treacherously slain. This blow made the king lay aside 
<»lli(‘r business, to proceed tliilhcr in person, where he so wasted them with 
some light occasional skirmishes, and by frequent alarms and inroads, that, 
feeling their inferiority in force, they retired into a valley, encompassed on 
all sides with craggy rocks, having only one passage leading to it, that so the 
conveniency of the place, as they thought, might contribute to their safety. 
Elhodius, perceiving that the enemy had, by this step, reduced themselves to 
a strait, disposed his guards in fit avenues; and also made a wall and a 
ditch at the mouth of the passage ; by which means they were brought to such 
an extreme scarcity, as to be under the necessity of yielding themselves up at 
discretion. They were willing to accept of any conditions ; hut the king gave 
them only these, tliat two hundred of them, such as he chose, with their gene- 
ral, should he surrendered to him, and the rest return home. The punishment 
of (hose who were thus given up, being instantly inflicted, had almost raised 
a new sedition ; for the common soldiers were so enraged at the terrible 
spectacle, that, for want of arms, they threw stones at the king’s troops ; 
vihich tumultuous fury produced much bloodshed. Thus EtbodiuS; hatting 
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settled peace every wlici c, in order to the administration of justice, p[iade a 
progress aJi over his kingdom, greatly dell^litin;? liimself in hunting by the 
way ; for which sport he made many laws, ot‘ which a e^rcat part are observed 
to tin’s tiay. His end was inelanclioly, for tlic Irish imisieiati or harper, who 
lay all iiiglit in liis elianiber, according to the custom of the Scottish nobility, 
slow lihn, out of revenge, for having, as he said, put a kinsman of his to death. 
The murderer, when he was led forth to execution, was so unconcerned at his 
torture, that he seemed to rejoice, as if he had only done his duly, and acted 
his part with applause. 

Satii vi:l, t/iv Iwnity-slxth Kivg, began to rvign A, D. 105. 

Ethodius being thus slain, when he had reigned near tliirty-thrce years, and his 
son being not of age to govern, his brotlicr Satrael was elected king. This 
wan, who was of a depraved, but cunning disposition, endeavoured to esta- 
blish the kingdom in his own family, and to destroy the sons of Ethodiiis ; in 
order hereunto, ttiosc nobles who were most dear to that motiareh, were, by 
calumnies purposely devised, set aside and put to death. Afterwards, because 
tlie cumiuons regretted tlic slaughter of their nobles, he began to oppress 
them also; which matter, in a little time, increased tin; giMieral haired con- 
ceived against him to such a dc'grec, and so diminished his authority, that 
fumults and seditions were the cunscrjucnccs. As he durst not appear to 
suppress them, b(;causc ho knew that he lay under a public odium, be kept 
himself private in his own house, where he was slain by his own men in the 
uight. after reigning four years. 

Honald I. the twmlg-scventU King, began his reign A. D, 199. 

Donald, another brother of Eihodius, was set up in his room, who exhibited 
in Ids whole charaeter a perfect contrast to the vices of Satrael, by as great 
and many opposite virtues. This princess clemency, joined with bis love of 
equity, did very much enhance the value of bis other cxcellcueies. lie, by 
the terror and w'cight of his authority, and also by inflicting punishments 
promptly, quelled all iutostine commotions; and in order that the soldiery, 
who were before wanton and idle, and spoiled by luxury, might be rendered 
more ready to resist an enemy, bo caused a muster of them to be made, and 
accuVomed them to training and exercising their arms, and military dis- 
eipliim, by wdiich means, in a short lime, the new recruits equalled the valour 
of the veteran troops. The peace which he enjoyed abroad, greatly forwarded 
his purposes. The Roman legions, some few years before, had made a mu- 
tiny in Britain, as desiring any other general rather than Commodus, and 
espceicilly yElius Pertinax, who bad been sent to suppress them ; so that leav- 
ing the Scots and Piets, they turned their arms against one another. Jt was 
also a farther advantage to the pacific objects of Donald, that ho, first of all 
the Scottish kings, embraced the Christian religion ; though neither himself 
nor some of his successors, even witli the assistance of a great part of the 
nobility, who favoured the design, could wholly extirpate the old lieatbenisli 
rites and ceremonies. But the expedition of the emperor Severus, which 
happened in his time, greatly disturbed all his measures, both public and pri- 
vate. Fur Severus, being very skilful in military affairs, brought more forces 
into Britain, with a view to the conquest of the island, than ever any Roman 
general had done before. Among other causes for this expedition, one was 
the dissolute conduct of his sons, occasioned by the vices reigning in Rome, 
and the elfeminncy of the army, the consequence of sloth and want of employ- 
ment. To remedy these mischiefs, lie thought it best to pul them upon action. 
Soon after bis arrival, the private tumults, which w'cre then breaking forth, 
W'cre suppressed, and the Scots and Piets, leaving the countries near the 
enemy, retreated to places of greater safety, and more diflieult of access. 
Severus, that he might, once for all, put an end to the British wars, led his 
army through all the waste; places that had been abandoned by llieir former 
iulicibitants, against the Caledonians. Though these eneuiics did not daie to 
give him battle in the field, he was much incommoded by the coldness of the 
country, and underwent a great deal of trouble, felling woods, levelling hills, 
tilling up tl|e marshy grounds, and erecting bridges over rivers, to make a 
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pnssaffe for his army. In the mean time, the Caledonians, too fearful to fi«:ht 
jio trreat a multitude in a piielied battle, left, seattered about, herds of cattle, 
on purpose to delay and draw oiT ihe Unmans, who, for the sake of the booty, 
uere easily entieod to stray far from their camp, Accordinf];ly, many beiiiff 
thus dispersed, were taken in tlie ambushes laid for them, while others, injured 
|,y roiilinual rains, or wearied with lonjj: marehes, were not able to follow, and 
f(dl in many |)laccs by their companions, that so they mi«;hl not fall alive into the 
hands of their enemies. But though the Romans, ae(iordins: to Dion, lost fifty 
thousand of their soldiers, lliey did not «;ive up their enterprise till they had pe- 
netrated even to the end and extrenne bounds of the island. As for S(‘V(‘riis 
himself, thouf^li he was so sick duriiis^ this whole expedition, as to be eairied 
in a covered horse-litter; yet, liy Ids ineredibte firmness and perseveranee, Ih 3 
compelled his enemies to accept conditions of peace, and to yield up to 
him no small part of their countiy. lie also built a wall, as a niomid lo the 
Jtdman empire, between the fiiths of Forth and Clyde; where Aj^ricola, bc'fere 
liini, had also determined to Itound their prtivince. This wall, in tlmt pait 
which louch«th the river Carron, had a parrison on it, so situated, and the 
ways and passages so laid out, that it w^as like a small city ; which some of 
our countrymen, hy luislake, think to ho Maldon ; but it is more probable, 
that this was tlie city whieli liede calls Cuidi. A f(;w years before Ibis was 
wiitten, some footsteps of tnuiches, walls, and streets, appeared ; neither yet 
jiie the walls so demolished, but that they diseover themselves visibly in many 
pliiet s ; and when the earth is a little dug up, square stones are drawn out, 
vsliich the owners of the neighhouriiisr countries use in hiiibling their houses. 
Nay, sometimes stones with iiiseriplioiis on them are found, which shew that 
it was a Ivoman pile of building. These words of ilillius Spartianus demon - 
slrale tin- noble grandemr of the structure ; “ He strengthened Britain by a 
wall drawn across Uie island, from sea lo sea, which is the greatest ornament 
of the (‘mpire.” By these wortls he seems to intimate, tl»al it was not a trench, 
ns liede would have it, but a wall ; especially since he gives such a crimimui- 
datioii l<i a work, which is shorter by half than the wall of Adrian. Nay, this 
forliliealion, at Iho nearest distance, is yet eighty miles from the wall of 
Adrian. Theie are also other indications of the place, if 1 mistake not; for, 
a little below that garrison of wliieli 1 have spoken, is a round edifice on the 
opposite side the Carron, made of square stones, heaped on one arndher, 
without lime or riiortar. It is not larger than a small pigeon-house ; the lop 
of it is <ip(‘ri, but the other parts are whole, save that the upper lintel of the 
door, w herein the name of the builder is thought to have been inscribed, was 
taken away hy Edward I. ki»ig of England; who did also, as iimeli as he 
could, invidiously deface all the rest of the old Scottish nionnmciits. Somo 
think, and have, written, though ern)neoiisI y, tliat this structure was tlie 
temple of Claudius Chesar. But my conjecture is rather, that it was tlie 
temple of the heathen god Terminus. There are also, on the left bank of the 
same river, two hillocks, or barruw\s of earth, raised, as it sulliciently appears, 
by the hands of men in a small plain. A great part of llic lessor one, whieh 
inclines more to the west, is swept away by the washings and overflowings 
of the river. Tlic neighbouring inhabitants still call the parts Duni Paris, 
Bcacc b('ing again procured hy this division of the i.*tlaiid, and all matters 
being accommodated in soim; iiu^asutc, Donald departed this life, having, 
according lo one account, reigned 21 years, but 18 according to others. 
He was the tii st king of Scotland that coined money of gold and silver. 

Ethodius II. the twenly-uyhth Khtg^ hrgnn to reign A. D. 216. 

Ethodius IT. son of the former king of thaX name, but of weak intellects, 
succeeded Donald. Though he was of loo languid and soft a disposition for 
the government of such a fierce and uailikc people, yet tlie nobles, in a con- 
vention, bore that reverence to the progeny of king Fiugus, that, notwith- 
standing his sloth, since he was not guilty of any notorious wickedness, they 
continued to obey him as their monareli. But they set deputies over all the 
provincts, to administer justice there; whose moderation and equity did so 
regulate matters, that Scotland was never in a more pacific state. For they 
not only punished offenders, but prevented the immoderate covetousness oi 
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the kinfi^ from proving a burden to the people. Bthodins, in the twenty-first 
year of liis reign, was slain in a tumult of his own oflicers. 

Atiiiuco, iltc tweiitif-nlnth King, began to reign A. D. 231. 

As Atliirco, his son, manifested greater ingenuity than is usually found in 
sueh a youthful age, he was therefore made king. Jty his manly exercises in 
riding, tlnowing the dart, and vying with his young couitiers in A^als of arms, 
as also by his bounty and eoiirteous demeanour, he won to himself the love of 
all. But his vices increasing with his age, by his excessive avarice, peevish- 
ness, hixiiry, and sloth, he so atiemated the minds of good mv.ii from him, tliat 
the more the sons were delighted with his nefarious piactices, the more their 
fathers were t)lfended by them. At last a conspiracy of the nobles was formed 
against him, occasioned by one Nathalueus, a nobleman, whose daughter, 
being first dcllowered by him, and then ignominiously beaten wiili rods, he 
prostituted to those rufllnns who were about him. Athireo endeavoured to 
defend himself apinst the conspirators ; but perceiving that his force was too 
weak, and that his domestics forsook him on aceouiit of his lewd practices, he 
laid violent hands on himself, in the twelfth \ ear of his reign. After his deatii, 
Dorus, either because he was his brother, or else had been a‘ pander to liis 
lust, fearing lest the nobles, in the heat of their provocation, slumld exeieis<‘ 
their rage upon all the royal lineage, saved himself by tlight, with his tlnec 
young nephews, Fimloehns, Caraiitius, and Donald. Neither W'as he mistaken 
in his opinion ; for Nnlhalocus, who had reci'ivcd so signal an injury, not 
content with the exile of llorus, suborned emissaries to kill him, and the 
children of his brother who were with liini amojjg the Piets. But these assas- 
sins on llicir arrival ni(‘('ting a t)erson who very much resembled Dorus in 
stature and physiognomy, slew him by m-islake. 

Natualociis, ike thirtieth King, began his reign A. D. 2-12. 

Nathaloeiis, thinking that he had slain the man who stood most in his way. 
offered himself as the tirst candidate for the kingdom of Scotland. A gieal 
part of the nobility were against him; yet, by means of piomises and biihes, 
he carried his point, and was elected to the sovereignty, Bui his manner of 
governing the kingdom was not botlci than the means by which hii procuMal it. 
SusjKi^^ting that the nobility, in the [lublic conventions, wi'ie adverse to him, 
he employed only as hj.s iniiii.'ders such plebeians, as, fiom their audacious- 
ness and pci.ury, he knew would easily ineJine to any wickedn(‘ss. Besidi^s 
the suspicions just inonlioned, he was encountered with a far more giii vous 
one ; for, by intercepting letters directed to some of tlie chie f nobles, he un- 
derstood that Dorus, and the children of Athireo, were still alive, and brought 
up amongst the Piets, in hopes of the kingdom. To avoid this danger, lie 
invited those nobles of whom he was most jealous, to come to him, iiretendiug 
he had need of their advice in the public allairs of the kingdom. When they 
were assembled, he shut them up in prison, and the next night eausi'd them 
all to be strangled. But that which he hoped would cure his fears, pioved a 
hrehrand to laise up another conspiracy. The fi lends of those who were 
murdered, being apprehensive of danger to tliemselves, and grieving for the 
loss of their relations and kindred, unanimously took up arms against the 
tyrant; w'lio whilst he was raising an army to oppose them, was slain hy one 
of his own domestics, about the twelfth year of his reign. Some of our coun- 
trymen add a tale in the ease, which is more handsomely contrived than likely 
to be true. They say, that the man wdio slew Nathalocus, having been scut 
by him to soothsayers, to inquire concerning his victories, life, and kingdom, 
an old witch answered, That the king should not live long, and that his 
danger would arise, not from his enemies, but from his domestics.” Wheu 
lie pressed the woman, “ From which of them ?” she replied, “ Even from thy- 
self, man.’’ Upon this, be cursed the woman; but in bis way home, in a great 
agitation, he thought with himself, that her answer could not be concealed; 
and that as it was not safe for him to declare it, lest he should render himself 
suspected to the king, who was a depraved person, and guided wholly by his 
fears ; therefore it sr emed to him a safer course, to gain the favour of many * 
by killing the tyrant, than to preserve iiim at the hazard of bis own life. Pre- 
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sontly. after his return, having obtained leave for a private audience to 
declare the answer of the oracle, or conjurer, he slew the king, who had just 
entered upon the twelfth year of his reign ; and so the man freed his country 
from bondage, and himself from danger. 

Findochus, the thirtij-first King, began his reign A.D, 253. 

When the death of the last king was made public, the sons of Athirco 
were lecallcd home. Findochus the eldest, besides being of the ro^al family, 
was rdso happy in several rich gifts of nature. He was exceedingly hand- 
some, tall of stature, and in the llower of his age; and having, besides all 
these accomplishments, the rccoinmendation of enduring adversity heroically, 
he was chosen king. Neither did he deceive the expectations of the people : 
for in his ordinary deportment he was very courteous ; in administering 
justice, equal and impartial ; and a cojiscientious performer of nil his pro- 
mises. But Jlonaid the islander, being weary of peace, sailed over with a 
nuinernus army into Alhiiim ; and making havock of the villages where he 
eaine, relurn(;d home with a gicat booty. Ills pretence for the war was to 
revenge the death <»f king Nalhalocus. Findochus speedily raised an army 
against him, and transporting them into the island, overthrew Donald in 
battle, and forced him to lly for refuge to his ships ; so that many were slain 
in the light, and others were di ow ned, whilst they endeavoured in a hurry to get 
on shipboard- The boat in whieb Donald himself endeavoured to eseape, 
sunk b> being overloaded, and so be perisln d. However, Ibc islanders, not 
disheartened with this o' erlhrovv, after the departure of the king, sent for 
forces out of 1 1 eland, and renewed the war, making Dotiald his son thdr 
general, in the room of his father: under whom they again made a dc-seent 
upon the main land, and carried away much booty. Upon this, Findochus 
again convened bis troops into the ^Fbuda; isles, and going through ail of 
llicni. inllieted severe punishment on the ])Iuud(*rers ; and having over- 
thrown the foits into wliieh th<*y were wont to fly, he made such a slaughter 
of tlie men, and carried avva} so much plunder, that he left many of the 
islands almost desolate. After his departure, Donald, w'ho had fled for safely 
into Ireland, returned from thence, and endeavoured to recruit his armies, 
hultouml the population so lessened, that he gave up the tljouglils of cj^gaging 
in an oju^n war, and resolved to adopt guile* and stratagem. In prosecution 
ol this design, and yet not daring to trust the king, though he had given him 
the public iaith for his security, lie serittohim two of his fiiends, persons both 
hold and crafty, as with a secret message. On coming to Findochus, they 
boasted of tlieir lineage and descent, and withal grievously complained of 
the vvvuiigs which they had received from Donald ; but as the king ilid nf)t 
believe them, they applied themselves to Carantius his brother, a shallow 
and ambitious person. Being admitted into an intimate familiarity vi'ith him, 
they vveie, by his means, made acquainted with the secret affairs of the state 
aii(i commoiivvcallh ; and after feeling his pulse, and finding out his dis- 
position, they ventured at last to tell him, that theyweic sent over purposely 
to kill the king. He hearing this, and looking upon the crown as made sure 
to him by the wickedness of other men, shewed them all the eountenaiiee and 
favour imaginable. Every thing being prepared for the perpetration of the 
designed iniirder; whilst the king w'as hearing one of them relate the various 
adventures of his life, and Ins people were busy in running to see a wild 
beast of an extraordinary size, the other assassin thrust him through the breast 
with a hunting-spear, and so murdered him. This black and exeeiable deed 
occasioned a great clamour, and brought together a mighty concourse of peopb*: 
some take up their dying king; others imrsue the murderers, who wen* luckily 
eaughl, arul executed according to their impious deserts; yet ibey were not 
put to death before they had been racked ; by which nn aiiS they conicssi il 
the design of Donald, and the wickedness of Carantius, w'ho had withdraw a 
himself to dissemble tlic matter. Upon tliis diseciverv, the traitor Ikd to tlie 
liritons ; who, on being made acquainted with the cause of his exile, abhorred 
him for his w'ickedness, in consequence of which he went over to the Koman 
camp. 
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Donald II. the thirttj -second King^ began to reign A, D. 264. 

Tlic best of men, as well as of kings, being thus treacherously slain in the 
cleveritli year of his reign, Donald, the youngest of his three brothers, was 
placed on the throne in his stead. Whilst preparing to revenge his brother’s 
death, word wns brought to him that Donald the islander had entered Murray, 
not now as a rohber, but as a king. Upon this, he collected immediately a 
few sobiicis, who were near at hand, leaving orders for the rest to follow, and 
inarcheJ directly t()v\ards the enemy. Donald, the usurper, being infoimed 
by his spies that the king had but a small force with liiiu, continued his march 
day and night, and hy ihat means prevented tin' news of his appnmeh. The 
king being linis sui|)iised, and s(‘ciiig tliat he could not a\ old a battle, per- 
formed moie than could have been expeeted from such a bandful of men; but 
at length be was oveicoiue by numbers, and Icll, grievously wounded, with 
thirty of bis piincipal nobility, into the bands of the enemy. About three 
thousand men were slain in tiie light, and two thousand taki.n. Tlie king <licd 
witliin three days ; c itlier of his wounds, or of grief for the overthrow, having 
scarcely reigned one complete year. 

1 

Donald III. the ihirfg-lhird KIngy began to reign A, D. 26d, 

Upon his death, Donald the islander, who had before usurped, w'ithout the 
least right, the r(‘gal title, now assumed also the whole state of a legitimate 
king. This advantage he was the inoie induced to take, hy lehyiiig on the 
fears of the nobility, whose n latioiii. he retained as piisoners, and threatened, 
in ease of opposition, to put to death. lie was a tyiant in bis goveimiieiil, 
and cruel to all bis subjects, vvitiioiit any disciiminalion : for lie was not con- 
tent, by an edict, lo fuibid any others to bear arms, but his own servants and 
odlecrs loo, Besi^des all tliis, be e.aused several nobli nien to suller a violent 
death, becaus(‘ lie eonsidered llieir deslniction as iieeessaiy to the cstabli.sb- 
luent of bis throne. Ii(‘ :ilso (iroeeeded to sow' scu ds of <lisiu>rd amongst those 
who survived his liarb^nily ; neither did he think any sight more agieealile 
than the mutual slaughter of his subjects ; eouiiling Ihcir ruin as bis gain, 
and judging himseir freed Iroin so many enemies as vt en^ slain, out oi bolh 
armies. Being afraid of nothing more than the union of Iris people against 
him, he kept hiiusell commonly within the verge of his own palaci; ; and, eon- 
seiousViJ' the wrong he had dune to all, be v\as as innch aft aid of Llicm as liny 
were of him, for wbieh reason iie selcloiu went abroad. After these miseries 
had bustl'd twelve years, Cratliilimhus, the son of king Findoelnrs, with nriieh 
search was found out, to revenge the puhlie wrongs and Cidamities. lie had 
heen bred up privately with his foster-father, and was believed to be dead. 
Having few about him, equal to him in strength or e.utining, and ilisseniblitrg 
his name and bis lineage. Ire first applied biniseif to court, vvlieie be was 
received int«) near familiarity by the king, who, on account of lire dexterity of 
Iris wit, made liiiii bis piincipal favourite. Ai last, wlreii all things sueeeeded 
according to bis di'siri', he discovered his quality to a few confidential fr icitds; 
and having imparted to them Iris design, a small parly was colleeted, w hich 
induced him to seize a convenient opportunity to slay Donald, and depart 
privately with his associates. 

Craihilin nils, the thirty -fourth King, began his reign A, D. 277. 

When lire death of tl.c tyiant became known, la>th the fact, and the perpe- 
trators of it, were extolled to the skies willi a general acebunation. Crathi- 
liulhus, theird’ore, ii[)()n the discovery and legal proof of his descent, was made 
king, with more unanimity and applause tiran evc'r any one had been before 
him, especially as lie bad been lire author, not or.ly (»f their liheity, Irut of 
Iheii salety also. At tin* hegiiining of his reign, hy puhlie consent, he caused 
the (diildien ainl kindred of the tyrant to he put to dr'ath, that thereby be 
iniglii i xiiipate tyranny to the vei y roof, lit: afterwards made a progress 
over all his kingtioin, according to custom, to admiiiisltT justice; and he 
rcpairetl, as eaitdully as he could, the damage done by Donahl. Having thus 
t'slablislred peace at home and abroad, lie sfrent bis leisure hours in bunting, 
agreeable to the manner of the age and country. Being on Mount Grampius, 
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al tliis royal sport, near the borders of the Piets, he very nobly entertained 
the i^allaiit youths of that nation who came to visit him. Not content with Uiat 
friendship which had been betwixt them, grounded on old acquaintance, and 
stiengtheiied by a mutual peace, he took them also into a nearer acquaintance 
and a closer familiarity ; but this intimacy had nearly proved his ruin. The 
Piets having stolen a favourite dog, belonging to the king, the keeper sought 
the animal, but just as be had discovered where it was concealed, he was 
killed ill the endeavour to recover it. Upon this, a great uproar arose, and 
a ninliitude of both parties gathered together, between whom there was a 
sliaip combat, and many were slain on both sides; amongst whom were not a 
ivw oflbc young nobility of each nation. this means were sown the seeds 
of a most ermd war between the Sei»ts and the Piets; for, from that day forward, 
inlested each otlicr with hostile incuisions, and never gave over till they 
met in the field with eoinplete armies. Neither could peace he made up hc- 
tween them upon any terms, though both kings desired it. For though they 
\v(‘re not ignorant liow dangerous it was for them to be at war one with an- 
other, the Komans and Britons being their perpetual enemies and assailants; 
yet tliey were so infuriated, and set upon the desire of rexenge, that, whilst 
tli(‘y uere cagrr on that account, they weie inaticrilivc to the public calamity 
impending on them both ; so that unless Carausius, a Koman exile, and of 
mean descent, but a good soldier, bad inlei posed, they had fought it out to 
tlie last man, even till the two nations had been utterly destroyed. This Caraii- 
siiis, being sent by Dioelesian to that part of the coast of (xaul, where 15on- 
]o,i;ne now stands, to defend Belgic Armorica from the incursions of the Fianks 
and Saxons, after h<^ bad taken many of the barbarians, w ould neillier give up 
tile spoil to the provincials, the right ownms, nor yet send it to the empeior. 
Tins gave umbrage, because ii appeared that he purposidy allowed the har- 
haiians to |)luiuler, in cider that he might lob them at their return, andeniieh 
liims<‘ir with the spoil. For this reason, Maxiinianus commanded him to he 
slam; but be, assuming the imperial aiitbority, seized upon Britain; and to 
stieiigtlien bis party against Bassiatius, the Boniari lieutenant-general, recon- 
ciled tlie diseoids biTwixt the Scots and Pie.ts, and entered into a linn league 
and aiiiaiiee with them both. The Bornans made many attempts against him ; 
but, by his skill in niilitaiy nlTairs, lie defeated all their designs. AVhen he 
iiad replaced the Se.ots and Piets in posses.sioii of those lands which they for- 
im rly held, he was slain by bis companion Allectus, after reigning seven 5 
Alleetus then reigned tbiee y ears, and was slain by \sclepiodotus ; and tlius 
Jbit.nn was restoied to the Homans, in the twelfth year after its rexolt. But 
neither Aselopiodotus, nor his successor Cunstaiitius (!liIorus, did any memo* 
rabh^ thing in Britain; only the latter bad Constaiiliiio, aftiTwaids f'lnperor, 
by HeJt'iia bis concubine. Amidst these transactions, died Crathilinthus, 
afler a reign of twenty -four years. FIc purged the land from the idolatrous 
superstition of the Druids, and planted the pure Christian religion in its 
stead. 

Fincoumach, the thirty-Jifth Kiny, hvyan his rciyn A, D. 301. 

Fiiicorrnaeh, his cousin-german, succeeded [lim, who not only performed 
many brilliant exploits against the Romans, by the aid of the Britons and 
Piets, but gained some battles over them without any auxiliaries. Al lenglb, 
XX hen tin* Jtomans, after being weakened by their civil wars at home, and p<‘r- 
pctiial molestations abroad, had obtained a little quiet, the Scots were also 
glad to embrace a peace; who, being thereby freed from external cares, prin- 
cipally endeavoured to promote the Christian religion. They embraced this 
occasion for it, because many of the British Christians, being afraid of the 
cruelty of J)ioelesian, had lied hither; amongst wdiom some persons, eminent 
h)r learning and integrity of life, fixed their abode in Scotland, where they led 
a solitary lib), with such an opinion of their sanctity, that, xxhen they died, 
their ci'lls were changed into temples or churches. From lienee the custom 
subsc(|uenlly arose, amongst the aneient Scots, of giving temples the name 
ol cells. Tliis sort of religious men were called Culdees, whose name and 
distinelion continued till a later Kind of monastics, divided into many orders, 
expelled them; yet these last wtie as far inferior to the former in learning 
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and piety, as they exceeded them in wealth, ceremonies, and pomp of out- 
ward worship ; by all which they pleased the eye, but infatuated the mind. 

Fincormach, having settled alfairs in Scotland with great equity, and 
reduced his subjects to a more civil kind of life, left this world in the 47th 
year of his reign. 

Komachus, the thirty-sixth King, began fits reign A, D, 348. 

After his death there was a great contest about the kingdom between tliree 
cousin-germans, the sons of the tlirec brolliers of Cralhiliiithiis, whose names 
were Komachus, Fethelmachus, and Angusiauus, or rather /T*ai(‘aiius. Itoma- 
elms alleged that his father was the eldest of the three brothers of (Jrathi- 
Jiuthus, and his niofiier a descendant from the blood-ro\al of the Piets ; as 
also, that he himself tvas of a stirring arid active disposition, and likely to 
procure friends and allies. 

Angusianus set up his plea on account of his age and experience in the 
world, a.s also Jiis admirable deportment, to which was added the fuvonr of 
the people, liut his principal giouiid consistt'd in the eircumstnnre. iii... 
Fethelmachus, who was bclorc his competitor, now relinquished ail e.laioi io 
his favour. This eonlention appeared likely to be decided by arms, f . 
nothing could he concluded in the fir.st convention of the restates, and wi.ru 
that ^as dissolved, the whole kingdom was divided into two factions. T«om:i- 
chus, upon this, being the least popular, calUn) in the forces of the Pirts to 
his assistance, that so he might stiengtlien him.scif by forr igii aid. 

Angusianus being informed that aiiihusht's were laid lor him, jirdL* <1 it 
heller, once for all, to try the issue of a h.ittle., than to live in piMp,r!n.d soli- 
citude and fear. Tor this end, gathering his party into a hoi! n, he n.imi t 
with Komachus ; hut being over come, he and Fethelmachus lied tog( Ihei j.d » 
the yl^ibudic islands. 

Kut perceiving that he could not be safe there, hecau.se his ptowe.ss u'n- 
dered liini formidable to the heads of liiu faetions, and tliat he was ain) 
amongst a people naturally mereeiiar}, and easily c()rru[)ted by the promises 
of Komachus, he fled into Ireland with his friends. Komachus having tlrus 
got rid ot his lival, and obtained the kingdom, rather hy lotce than llic good 
will of the people, exercised his power with a tyiannieal iiWay over' his ene- 
mies. To give a colour of law to his proceedings, when he went ahunt the 
counfrv to hold the assizes, he asked no counsel of others, as was usual, hnf 
took all capital causes into his own cognizanee ; so that he made gieat ex('- 
cutioii amongst the people, and struck a panic fear into the hearts of all 
good men. At length, when every one wa.s wearied hy ll»e c'vil .slete of 
alfairs, tlic nobility formed a sudden combination against him ; and, Ix IVnc 
he could gather Iris forces together, he was taken in his lliglit to th • Pici.'*, 
and put to death in the third year of his reign. His hcvnl being fastened to 
the lop of a pole, was carried about much to the joy of the people. 

AnoosiaM’s, the thirty-seventh King, began his reign A, J), 3;>1. 

After this, Angusianus was recalled, by general consent, to rule the kiii” 
dom. Ill the beginning of bis reign, tho.se who had acted as the ministc is of 
cruelty and covetousness to Komachus, being abaid to live under a good 
king, stirred up Neclamus, king of the Piets, to make war upon him, in 
revenge of his kinsman. Angiisiantis, being a lover of peace, sent ambas- 
sadors at diilerent times to advise the Piets, that both nations would be miirh 
injured by lht\se divisions, particularly as the Kiitons only watched for an 
opportunity to destroy them both. But these reuiunstiaiices were inellectiial 
and made no impression on the Piets, cither out of eor.fidenco of Ihi-ir 
strcngtli. or out of arrger and vexation of sj.iiit. So that peier i-.ing them to 
be averse from peace, Angusianus bnl forth his army against tlierri ; and. 
after a sharp eonlliet, obtained the victory. The king of the Pi<'ts made his 
escape, with a few of his people; and, after rer'ovciing a little from his fear, 
being inflamed with rage and lury, he persuade d Ids snhjeels, though vvitli 
great dillieulty, to raise a new arnry : with which he inaiehed into (lalcdonia. 
Angusianus once more olfered terms of pt‘aee ; hut no i egard being given to l>is 
proposals, he adjourned with his forces to meet the cnctiiy. Tlie fight wa^ 
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niaifjtaiiied with equal obstinacy on both sides ; one striving to retain their 
iicquired glory, the other endeavouring to wipe away the ignominy and dis- 
t>race v\iiioh they had received. At length, Angusianus being slain, the Scuts 
hi(»k^ their ranks and ran away. Neither was the day unbloody to the Piets; 
it)i ilj< II king likewise, and all his valiant warriors, fell in the battle. The 
loss, tiu ieloie, in a manner, ])eiijg equal on both sides, oeeasioned a peaec 
cell tlicm lor sonic short time. Angusianus reigned little above one year. 

ri/rnCLM \CIIUS, the ildrUi-eiyhih King^ began his reign A. D. 1153. 

Fethelmai hus, who w'as math; king in room of Angusianus, had scarcely 
rcigiit'd two years, when he levied an army, and committed great ravages in 
tji(' country of the Piets. At length the two armies met, and a great slaughter 
en: iu’d on bolh sides. The main body of the Piets, having lost both wings, 
wcic almost surrounded and taken; yet their fate was not unrevenged. The 
king of the Pif.ts died of his wounds three days after. The Scots followed 
up ilieir victory, and, having no army to wiliistaiul them, made a great spoil 
all ovei the country : lor the Piets, having received so great a blow, never 
cliiisl oppose them witli llieir whole force; but only sent out small parties as 
liiiii' and pla* e Suited, to liarass the straggling troops of their enemy ; that so 
tlicv might ih>t plunder far from home. In the mean time, one llergustus, a 
ciaVty man, lowing undertaken the command of the Picls, being inferior in 
torrt‘, applietl hinis('lf to fraud ; for he sent two of Ids counti^mcii, under the 
j)n text of b<‘ing Scots, to kill the king. They, according to their instruelions, 
ticated witli a certain musician about the murder ; for persons of tliat desciip- 
timi weie wont then to lodge in the chambers of piiiices and nobleincn, (o 
Miiiiise them while awake, and also to lull them to sleep: which custom still 
eonliimes, in all tlie lliitish isles, amongst the old Scots. Accordingly, on a 
night iigi(‘ed upon between them, the Piets were introduced by this minstiel, 
and muidercd the king as privately as they could ; yet they did not maiiage 
it Ml sei retly, but that the king's attendants were awakened by hearing Ids 
duiig giuaiis ; in constajueiice of which they pursued the villains, who escaped 
to a stiep lock, wheie they bulled stones down upon their puisuers: notwith- 
standing which they wete taken and executed. 

I'A’otMDs, or F.vunvs I. the thirtg-ninlh King, began his reign A. /). 357 

iMdlielinacliiis being thus slain, in the third }car of his reign, Pugenius, or 
irdlier Pveiius, the sun of Fincormachus, succeeded him. About this time, 
Aiaxlmiis, the Uoinaii general, thinking to conquer the whole island, if he 
could destroy bolh the Scots and Piets, first of all courted the latter, w ho 
wen*, then the weaker parly, and thcieforc inrtre ready to treat with him. 
These h(‘ allured with vain promises, that, if they would continue faithful in 
their alliance with the Homans, they should have the land of the Scots, with 
other possessions, divided amongst them. The Picls caught this bait, and, 
being hlimlcd by anger, desirous of revenge, and regardless of consequences, 
joined their forces with the Homans, and spoiled the country of the Scots. 
The lirsl baltlc fought between them was at Cree, a river of (jalloway ; and 
as the Seals weic few in number, they were easily overcome ; and being llius 
put lo llight, the Homans pursued tlicin in every direction, without any order, 
so sure were they of victory. In the mean time, the Aigyle men, and some 
Ollier forces of the remote parts, who were coming up to join with their van- 
quished friends, fell so fiercely upon the scattered troops of the Romans, that 

made a great slaughter amongst Iticm. Eugcniiis collected those of his 
fioops wliom he could recall from flight; and having summoned a council 
of war, w as advised, that since his forces were not suiTicient lo carry on the 
war, to return lo Cairiek. But as Maximus was pursuing his victoiy, w'onl 
was brought him, tiiat all was in a fiainc in the interior parts of Britain, 
fhc Scots were glad of his departure, as being cased of a great pait of their 
enemies, and though they were scarcely able to defend their own, yet, be- 
tween auger and hope, they resolved, before the summer was past, to perform 
some great exploit against their nearest antagonists. Accordingly, they 
poured in ihc remainder of their forces upon the Piets; putting, in their 
pjogitxss, all they met, without distinction, to fire and sword. Maximus, 
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thoup:h he threatened and spoke contemptuously of the Scots, yet bein;^ 
equally joyful at the destruclion of both nations, as soon as lie found an 
opportunity, inarched nf^ainst the former, on jirelence of revenfjin^ the wron^^s 
done by them to the Picls. The Scots, on the othci side, having; now to fight, 
not for glory, empire, or booty, but for tlieir country, iortunc, lives, and what- 
ever is near and dear to men, drew together all that were able to bear arms ; 
<!ven women as well as nu'ii, aecording to the custom of the nation, prepared 
for llie last cneounter, and pitched their tents not far from the river Down, 
and near the camp of theii enemies. Jiotli armies being arrayed in order of 
battle, til si of all, the auxiliaries set upon the Scots, where some figliting in 
hope, others irieit(*(l ]>y tiespair, there was a very sharp, though sJiort, engage- 
ment. At length the Piets and Diitons were repulsed with great loss, and 
would eerlainls have l»een wholly routed and put to (light, if seasonahle relird* 
had not eoim; to them from the Komans. Hut Maximus bringing on liis 
Jegions, the Scots being interior in niiiiib(;r, as wtdl as in the use oi arms and 
luilitar} discipline, were diiven back and almost ruined. Their king, Hugenius 
liimself, was slain fighting, being unw illing to survive bis soldiers; and the 
greatest part of his nolrles fell with him, as loath to forsake lhcirinonap#eh. Maxi- 
mus, having obtained tliis vietoiy sooner than ln‘ expected, aiid scarcely find- 
ing any on whom be might vent bis fur>, returned to bis former clcnieney : for 
alter inaieliitig over many provinces of the Scots, he granted merry to such 
as yielded themselves, and caused them to till the land; withal adding his 
commands, that they should he contiuited with their own, and not olleiul their 
neighbours. The Piets resented this (‘lerneney, by alleging that the Pomans 
andotheir allies would never obtain a firm or solvl peace as long as the nation 
of tlie Scots, a tmople who were alv\ays un(}uiet, and took every opportunity 
to plunder, remained alive. They adilcd, further, that Britain would iie\ci 
be secure wliilst any of the Scottish blood remained in it: that they were like 
wild beasts, who would not be tamed by anv act of kindness, nor would tbey 
be at peace, let llieni suifer ever so niany Iossijs ; so that there could be no 
end of war, till the whole nation was cxiinguishod. Maximus urged many 
things in reply to these barbarous demands, saying, it was the ancient custom 
of the Romans, when they overcame any nation, instead of extirpating 
them, to make many of them denizens of their city; that though they had 
alrno^U conquiircd the whole world, yet never any jreople were wholly eradi- 
cated* by them; and that he himself, having slain the Scottish king, with the 
flower of his army, had so quidled tliein, that now they w^ere no longer to he 
feared, but rather pitied by their enemies. lie farther observed, that his 
hatred against the Scots w as as great as Iheir’s; but that if they considered 
the matter well, it would be a much more joyful spectacle, to behold ibcm 
living in misery, than to triumph over their graves; for that it was a more 
grievous punishment to linger out a dying life, than, by one death, to pul an 
end to all suffering. This was the sum of bis discourse, not so much out of 
aflcction for the Scots, as in dislike of the cruelly of the Piets. Moreover, he 
had an e^e to the future, as judging that it would be extremely hazardous to 
the Roman province, were the forces of the Piets to la? doubled by the extir- 
pation of the Scots. Notwithstanding all this, the Piets so plied him with 
complaints, supplications, and gifts, that at length they obtained an edict from 
him, rcfjuiring all the Scots to di’part out of Britain by a certain day, under 
penally of having every man that was found there after that lime put to death. 
Their country was then divided betwixt (he Picls and Britons. Thus the 
surviving Scots, as every man's fortune led him, were scattered over Ireland, 
the /libudae islands, through Norway, ami the Ci rubric Cliersonesus, being 
kindly received every where by the inhabitants. Now the Piets, though they 
made public profession of the Christian religion, yet could not foibear com- 
mitting injuries against the pru'sts and monks; who, in that age, were held 
in great veneration. These poor ecclesiastics, therefore, were dispersed into 
nil the countries round about, and many of them went into leultnkiil, one of 
the jPibudai islands, where, lieing collected together in a monastery, they 
obtained, and Iraiisrnitted to posterity, a high opinion of their piety and holi- 
ness. The rest of the Scots being afllicted by wars, exiled from their country, 
and in despair of returning thither again ; were stimulated by the inhabitants 
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of the JEbndm fsle^ a (people of a fierce aed uiK^oiet natOfe^ kne, poor, aOil 
thougli abundantly iMMBOrous, yet wanting necessaries to attempt something of 
themselves. Accordingly, haying collected a flotilla of smalt vessels and boats 
under Gillo their commander, they landed on- the coast of Argyle ; where, after 
elfectirig a descent, they dispersed and scattered themsetves about the coun* 
try, which was almost wholly destitute of inhabitants, to collect booty, but 
wiiile so cm-ployed, they were attacked by the Piets, then in garrison there, 
for the support of the people ; and their retreat being cut off, the invaders 
aero slain to a man. Their whole navy was aiso taken, and kept for service 
against the iajanders. 

Not long after, those Scots who had fled to Ireland, partly out of remem- 
brance of their old alliance, and partly out of commiseration of their fortune, 
easily prevailed with a nation, naturally inclined to war and plunder, to 
all’ord them aid to recover their country and ancient patrimony. Ten thou- 
sand auxiliaries were allowed them, who, landing in that part of Scotland 
which is opposite to Ireland, struck a great terror into the people all c»ver the 
country. Uut while elated with their first success, and consulting how to 
carry on the war, the Alhine Scots, well knowing the strength of the Romans, 
and how mudh they exceeded other nations in skill and military alfairs, 
would have persuaded them to he content with their present victory, and to 
return home with their booty, and not stay till all Britain should be gathered 
toge1li(;r to assault them. They advised also, that since the forces of all Ire- 
land, if they had been there, could not withstand the Roman army, which, hy 
its conduct and valour had almost subdued the universe; therefore they 
should deal with them, not by open force, but by subtlety. It would be best, 
they said, to watcli opportunities ; and since they could not match their enemy 
in numbers, force, or military skill, to tire them out with toil and labour; and 
that this was the only inctliod of rightly managing the war with them. The 
Irish Scots, on the other side, blamed those of Albinm, whose former valour 
was now grown so languid, that though they were the offspring of those who 
had almost overthrown w'liole armies of the Romans, yet could not now look 
them in the face. Nay, there weie some of the Albinc Scots themselves of 
the same opinion, alleging, that the method of war, proposed by their coun- 
tr} men, was vain and frivolous, serving only to gall the enemy, but not to 
recover their own country ; and that therefore they ought to follow„their 
good fortune, and not think of returning, till they had attained their end. 
They observed, that by acting thus, no doubt Providence, that li^d favoured 
tliein with such prosperous beginnings, would bless their arms, so as to 
lessen the power of the enemy, cither by raising up new tumults among the 
Britons, or by calling oil’ the Roman legions to a war nearer home. They 
added, that the occasion now offered was not to he neglected, lest hereafter it 
niight be sought for in vain. This opinion prevailed, and so they joyfully 
returned to iheir purpose. Thus, whilst in the hope of recovering what they 
had been deprived of, they indulged their own will, rather rashly than pru- 
dently, being immediately overpowered hy greater forces, and losing the 
best part of their men. This slaughter being made known in Ireland, cut off 
all expectation of the return of the Scots, and made the Irish fear, lest they 
also should not long retain their liberty ; so that after many consultations, 
they could find no way more advisable, than that of sending ambassadors 
into Britain, to make peace with the Romans on the best conditions they 
could procure. At their arrival, Maximus severely rebuked them, for having, 
'vithout provocation, brought upon themselves the Roman arms. The am- 
bassadors, in excuse, laid the blame on the rude rabble, and so they obtained 
pardon. Pence was then made on these conditions, that the Hibernians, 
should henceforward maintain an amicable relation with the Romans, and 
avoid giving shelter either to their enemies, or those of their allies. The 
Hibernians, having thus obtained better terms than they expected, returned 
joyfully home. That which inclined Maximus to make this easy pacification, 
was, not the fear of the Hihetnians, for he lilfle regarded any disturbance 
they could give him, but the anihitioiis projects which occupied his mind, 
*0J^de him willing to leave Britain not only (juiel and free from war, but im- 
pressed with affection and gratitude. VV'hen he perceived that after the 
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defeat and Alaiighter of so many armies, tlic forces of the empire were shat- 
tered and weakened by their civil commotions ; and that in consequence the 
imperial dignity was no lon{!;cr conferred by the senate and people, but by 
the soldiery, he naturally thought that bis bein^; the liist to conquer 
Britain, together with his other military exploits, gave him a fair prospect of 
attaining that elevation. In this posture of affairs, therefore, he determined, 
if fortune oifered him an opportunity, to seize the diadem, and to omit nothing 
for the attainment of so glorious an object. Prompted by this hopi^ he 
treated his soldiers with great afl'ability, and bestowed on them many gifts ; he 
also consulted, in all his important aflhirs, the noblest of the Britons, recruited 
his army from the native troops, and committed several garrisons, in vaiious 
places, to their charge. Tlie lands of the Scots were likewise divided by liiin be- 
twixt the Piets and the Britons. To the Piets be left their ancient possessions 
free ; only exacting a small Irihule from the remotest corner of the Scoltish king- 
dom, whicli he had given to Ihem ns a testimony, according to his own ropie- 
sciitalioii, that all Britain had been by him partly overcome, and partly settled 
in a eondition of peace. By these artihees he strangely won the affection of 
the common soldiers : so that all things being in readiness, according to his 
cxpeclations, he assumed the purple, pretending that he had been eomp<‘lled 
so to do by his soldiers. After him, Constantine was chosen general by tiu' 
Britons, being recommended only upon the account of lus name ; for other- 
wise be WMS originally no more than a common soldier. When he was slain, 
Gratian, a person descuuided of Biitish blood, ruled over the island. But 
Maximus being killed in Italy, and Gratian in Biitain, Victorinus was sent 
from Rome to govern Briiain as lieutenant. H(?, aIVceting to enlarge the 
empire during bis administration, commanded tlu^ Piets, who were reduced 
into the form of a province, to use the Koimin laws, and inflicted a great 
penalty upon those who dared to do otherwise. Besides this, when lier- 
gustus, their king, died during the agitation of these things, he forbade tluun 
to choose a successor, or to set up any other nmgistrate, except such as 
should be sent from Rome. This the Piets looked upon as a great slavery, 
and began, though too late, and to no purpose, to resent it. They complainetl 
of having been basely and unworthily betrayed by a nation nearly related to, 
and in amity with, tliein ; and that though sometimes they were at variance, 
yet th^y were their associalei^, at all hazards, against a foreign enemy. It 
appeared now’, liow.H‘ver, that they sulfered according to their demerits, in 
having deprived themselves, not only of all aid, but even of all mercy and 
pity. For who could be concerned at their calamity, that called to mind to 
what iiiiseries and necessities they had reduced their ancient fi lends ? The 
oracle, which foretold that the Piets in time should he extirpated by the 
Scots, was now realized, and the forni<‘r were punished for theii licEicherous 
conduct towards tlicir brethren : nay, the judgment which had fallen u))on 
them w as the greater of the two, since exile is more tolerable than servitude. 
Banished men arc still in some sense free ; but the Piets were goaded with 
reflecting, that the evils they endured were brought upon thcmsclvesby their own 
misconduct. In this calamitous condition, that they might have one to resort 
to, and to hold a consultation with, for the remedying of these miseries, they cic- 
ated Durstus, the son of Hergustus, for their king. The nobles being assern^ 
bled about him to provide, a remedy for their siilfcrings, expressed by their 
complaints the severity of the bondage they endured. They alleged, that 
they were now notin an imaginary, but a real slavery; that they were shut 
up within the wall of Severus, as wild beasts, st'parated from all human com- 
merce ; and that all their soldiers, under the splendid name of w'ar, wore in 
fact drawn out as cattle for the slaughter: that, besides tbe haired of the 
neighbouring nations, they were bitteily reproached by tbe innnk.s, who 
exclaimed that the Almighty justly despised and rejected their prayers, for 
having so cruelly persecuted his nnnisters, though they were their brethren, 
and of the same religion with themselves, in that they would not siiirer them, 
by whom Heaven might have been appeased or supplicated, to live in the 
same country with them. These things grievously pinched their consciences ; 
so that, adversity infusing some sparks of religion into their minds, and also 
some case from their inl.scrics being obtained, they at last pitched upon this, 
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ns Ilia only way to recover llieir libcriy ; that after they had reconciled them- 
selves to tlio Scots, they would also endeavour to appease the wrath of the 
Deity, whose wrath they had provoked by their perfidiousness. In pursuance 
of this i^ood resolution, and understandiii;' that youii^? Fergus, of the hlood- 
royal, was in exile in Morway, they thoujjcht, if he were recalled, the rest also 
niisht he induced, by his inlluencc, to return. To ellccl this, they despatched 
an embassy to him, but set^retly, for fear of the Romans, to sound his inclina- 
tion, whether he still felt any regard for his native country, and was willing 
to aid in its deliverance. 


BOOK V. 


After Eugenios was slain by the Romans, as hath been already related, 
and all the S^iots wore banished their country, liie king’s brother, whether 
I'jchadiiis, or Elhodius, is uncertain, for fear of the treachery of the Piets, and 
ihdident of his own security, took shipping, and, eornmitting himself to tlie 
iiuls and fortune, sailed into Scandinavia, or Norway, together with his 
S(ni Erlhus, and his nephew Fergus, On his landing, he repaired to court, 
wliere the king of the country, being informed who he was, from whence he 
came, and the adverse fortune lie had experienced, gave him a favourable 
leception ; and as his language, habit, and mien, procured credit to his slor}, 
he was admitted into near familiarity with the Scandinavian monari h, Fer- 
gus living there till ho grew up to maturity, his fatitcr and grandfather being 
dead, he addicted himself wholly to military studies; at which lime many 
expeditions were made, h;, the united powers of the north, agaitist the Roman 
empire ; some falling upon Hungary, and others u])OQ Gaul. Fergus, both 
out of love to arms, and hatred to the Romans, folk>wed the Franks, in tiieir 
war against the Gauls ; but that expedition did not prove very prosperous; 
so he returned into Scandinavia with greater glory than success : and when 
his name liegan to he famous, not only there, hut also among the utighhouiing 
nations, his renown reached the Scots and Piets. The former wore ip*grcat 
hopes of recovering their own country again, and the Piets entertained as 
strong ail expectation of obtaining their ancient liberty, if, ]>> laying aside 
their old grudges, they could obtain Fergus for their general, and thus try 
tlu'ir fortune against the Romans ; whose affairs were at this lime in so low a 
condition, by the successes of the neighbouring nations against them, that 
lln ir condition afforded incitements enougli to provoke their ancieni enemies 
to revenge the injuries they had received. For their emperors, besides being 
weakened hy civil wars, wore so harassed on every side by the Gauls, Van- 
dals, Franks, and Africans, each of whom made inroads upon them, that, 
omitting the care of foreign affairs, they reeallod their armies into Italy, to 
defend the imperial city. In the midst of these commotions, those olhcers 
who commanded the British legions, lo(»kiiig on the Roman afl’airs as despe- 
rate, studied each his own advantage, with a view to the estahlisliment of 
dislinel tyrannie.s. Neither wcie they content to oppress the islanders with 
every kind of cruelty and avarice, but they even made incursions upon one 
another. Thus the number of the legions daily lessened, and the hatred of 
the provincials against tlieni increased ; so that all Britain would have cer- 
tainly rebelled, if their power had been equal to their will. To aggravate 
their miseries, as well as those of the Britons, Constantine, the Iasi Homan 
general in Britain, when elected to the imperial throne, not only withdrew 
the regular army, but the native troops ; so that the whole island was left 
d(‘fenceless, and exposed to the violence of any foreign enemy that might 
have chosen to attempt an invasion. This was the principal cause of the 
secret negotiations carried on helwceii the Scots and Piets, and w'hich 
speedily came to tlic conclusion of a treaty of friendship ; and a mutual appli- 
cation to Fergus, requcsling him to take the regal title, which descended to 
him from his ancestors. Fergus being a military man; ambitious of honour^ 
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a^d not wall gaiisfied witli bis present station, readily acaepted the profiare 
saeptre on the terms proposed. When the inteJJi^^enco of his intended reUirn 
was spread abroad, many of the banished Scots, and several of the t'oirei§:ners 
too, who were his acquaintance and fellow-so)di-crs, animated will) the same 
hopes, accompanied him home, and landed in Arg>|e. Thither all those exiles 
w'iko were in Ireland and the circumjacent islands, having had notice given 
them of his coming, resorted speedily to him: drawing along with them a 
consideniblc number of their clans and relations, and several young soldiers, 
who wished to profit by the change. 

Fergus II, the fortieth Khiffy began his reign A. D. 404. 

Fergus, having collected these forces, was inaugurated the fortieth king of 
Scotland, according to the manner of the country. The black book of Paisley 
places his return in the sixth year of the emperors Honorius and Areaclius, 
but others in the eighth of their joint reign, that is, according to the account 
of Mariarius Scoius, in the year 403; or, according to Funccius, 401 ; and 
about ‘27 ) ears after the death of Eugentus, the grandfather of Fergus. Those 
who allege, on the authority of Jiede, that this was the first coming of the Scots 
into Britain, may be convinced of its being a manifest untruth, by the very bis< 
tory of that writer. When tlie assembly of the slates was dissolved, Fergus, 
being born and bred to feats of war and arms, judged it convenient to make 
use of the favourableness of fortune, and the alacrity of his men ; but witha), 
designing to prevent the report of bis coming, l»e demolished all the neigh- 
bouring fortresses, because he had not soldiers enough to garrison them. 
Having, however, recovered and settled his kingdom, as soon as the season 
of the year would permit, he prepared for an expedition against the enemy. 
In the mean lime the Britons were divided into two factions. Some of those 
who were desirous of liberty, and weary of a foreign yoke, were glad of 
the arrival of the Scots ; while others preferred their present settlement, 
though attended with many and great inconveniences, before a dubious liberty, 
and a certain war. On Ibis account, being fearful of the clanger banging over 
their heads, and conscious of ihcir own weakness, they agreed upon a double 
embassy, one to the Piets, and another to the Romans. They desired the 
Piets not to desert their old allies the Homans and Britons, nor to take pari 
with*Uieir ancient enemies, who were represented as a company of poor, piti- 
ful, add despicable creatures. They farther sent them admonitions, promises, 
and, in case of noueomplianec, threatened them with a grievous \isitauoii 
from the Romans, against whom, with their whole united forces, they could 
never stand ; much less could they now cope with them, siuce one part of 
them was exhausted by draughts aud detachments of soldiers, and the other 
worn out with all manner of miseries. 

The ambassadors to the Homans were commanded to urge the necessity of 
sending aid in lime, whilst there was any thing left to be defended against 
the rage of a cruel enemy ; in which case the Btitons would still remain firm 
in their obedience ; hut if not, it would bo better for them to leave their 
country, than to endure a servitude worse than death, under savage nations. 
Accordingly the Romans, though closely pressed by wars on evefy side, yet 
ordered one legion to be sent from Gaul to defend the province, but with an 
injunction to return as soon as afl’airs were settled. The Biitons, having 
received these auxiliaries, came by surprise upon ibc piundeiing troops of 
the invaders, who were carelessly straggling up and down, and defeated them 
with great slaughter. 

But the confederate kings having raised a well-disciplined and regular 
army, came to the wall of Severus, and inecting their enemies b) the river 
Carron, a bloody battle was fought betweeu them, with prodigious loss on 
both sides. Victory, however, attended the Romans; who, being in a little 
time about to return into Gaul, were satisfied with driving back the foe, and 
repairing the wall of Severus, which in many places was demolished. Having 
done this, and garrisoned it wiih Britons, they departed. The allied powers, 
though superioi to their adversaries in swift marehes, and fatigue of labour; 
yet, being inleiior in number and force, resolved at first not to light any more 
pitched battles, but rather to weary out their oppouents by frequent inroads 
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ftnd not put all to the hazard of a single fight, since thcj bad not yet sufficient 
force for a getieial engagement. But when they heard tliat the Komans had 
quitted Britain, they altered their resolution, and gathering all their troops 
together, destroyed the wall of Severus, whieli had been but slightly repaired 
and was negligently guarded. Having by this means gained a larger space 
to range in, they made the country beyond the wall, which they were not able 
to Keep, for waul of men, useless to the Britons, for many mites. — It is reported, 
that the principal man in demolislnng the fortification, was a person named 
Graham ; jvho, Iraiisportiug his soldiers in ships, landed beyond the wall, and, 
by surpiising the guards, made a passage for his men. It is not certain among 
viriteis, whether this Graham was a Scot or a Briton; but most think, as 
I also do, that he w'as the latter, and that he was not only descended of the 
Fiilgentian line, one of the most liable families in that nation, but that be was 
fatber-iu-law of king Fergus. The wall then being thus razed, the Scots and 
J^icts committed most inhuman cruelties and outrages upon the people of the 
country, without distinction of age or sex, for at that time the Britons were 
weak, and unaccustomed to war. In this affiiction they scut a second lament- 
able embassy to the Romans, complaining of the unspeakable calamities they 
endured, and ivith great humility and earnestness supplicating aid. They 
also alleged, that if the Romans were not moved at the destruction of the Bri- 
tons, and the loss of a province, lately so splendid, yet that it became them to 
maintain their own dignity, lest their name should grow contemptible 
amongst those barbarous nations. Accordingly, another legion was sent to 
their relief, who coming, as Bede says, in autumn, a season of the year when 
they were not expected, made great slaughter of their enemies. The con- 
federate kings now collected what forces they could, to heat them back; and 
being encouraged by their funner successes, and also by the friendship and 
alliaiiee of Hioiiethus, a Briton, they ventured to advance upon the Rom-ans. 
This Hioiiethus was well descended in his native land; but having always 
a<l vised his countrymen to shake oiT the Roman yoke, and then especially, 
when so fair an opportunity was oflered, and the whole strength of the empire 
was engaged in other wars, he was treated by his own men as an affeetcr 
of novelty, and haled by the Romans, as a friend to the Scots and Piets. 
These last, learning that it was the design of the Romans, to begin with 
destroy ing Dionethus, and then to fall upon themselves, to obviate their^pur- 
po.se, made forced and rapid inarches towards them. Having succeeded in 
uniting their forces with those of Hionethus, they began a sharp encounter 
with the Romans ; who, surrounded by numbers, both in fiont and rear, were 
put to ilighi. The ranks of the legionary soldiers being thus broken, the con- 
fcdeiHte kings, in the eagerness of pursuit, fell amongst the reserve of the 
Romans, who stood in good order, and repulsed them with great slaughter. 
Had the Romans followed up this advantage, they would have given the 
Scots a total overthrow ; but as their force which at first was inconsiderable, 
was now reduced by the loss of some of their soldiers who could be ill spared 
out of a small army, therefore they rejoiced the less on account of the victory. 

Maximiaiius. as our writers call him, who commanded the Roman legion, 
being alarmed at this check, retired into the midst of his province, and the 
combined kings returned to their respective states. Upon this Hionethus 
assumed the supreme authority by arraying himself in purple after tlie man- 
ner of the Romans, and behaved as though he had been emperor of the 
Britons. When the Romans understood that their enemies were dispersed, 
they gathered what force they could together, and having increased them by 
British auxiliaries, marched against Hionethus, who infested llio provinces 
adjoining to him ; for they thought it would be easy to subdue him, from 
whom their danger was nearest, before his allies could come to his relief. 
But the three kings united their forces sooner than the Romans imagined, 
and after encouraging their soldiers as well as they could, without delay 
drew out their armies in order of battle. The Roman general placed the 
Britons in the front, and his legions in the reserve. It was a very sharp fight; 
hut the front giving ground, Maximianus brought up his forces, and stopped 
the Britons, who were just ready to run ; and then sending a division of 
troops to fail on the rear, some brigades of the Scots, being encompassed 
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formed a circle, wlusre llicy-bravely defended tliemselves till tlie greatest 
part of the enemy falling upon them, slew every man. Tlie loss of these, 
however, gave an opportunity for the rest to escape. There fell in this fight, 
Fergus king of the Scots, with Durstus king of the Piets, while Dionethus, 
who was wounded, with great diflicalty escaped to the sea, and in a small 
vessel returned home. This victory struck such a terror into the Scots, that 
it renewed the memory of ancient times, and many consulted about the 
place where it would he advisable to seek a retreat under their misfortune. 
Fergus, who at his death had reigned sixteen years, was a man of an heroic 
spirit, and may deservedly he called the second founder of the Scottish king- 
dom ; or rather it may he said of him, that he exceeded the former prince of 
that name. The first Fergus came into a country that was almost empty by 
the consent of the Piets, without having the resistless power of the Pomans 
to dispute with ; and opposed only by the Britons, who, though somewhat 
superior, yet not much, to the Scots, in accoulrements and provisions for war, 
w'erc however far inferior to them iti enduring the hardships of the Held. JJut 
the Jailer Fergus, when almost all the Scots capable of be aring arms were 
slain, himself hiuughi up in a foreign land, and, afti r tw'(;nty-seven \cars of 
banishment from his native country, being sent for by subject^ who were as 
unknown to him as he was to them, marched with a mixed army, colb'cled 
out of several nations, against the Britons, who were at that lime assisted 
by the Boman forces ; so that if Providence had not manifestly favoured his 
designs, he might seem to have undertaken an attempt bordering upon mad- 
ness. He left three sons who were mere children, namely Eugeni us, Doii- 
gardus, and Constantius. Graham, their grandlathcr by the motlicr’s side, 
was hy universal consent cappointed giiaidiaii over tlieiii ; with uutliority, 
till tlu\> came of age, to manage the government as regent. He was a person 
of such a virtuous disposition, that, even at a tuibulent period, and amidst a 
fierce nation, who weic not always obedient, even to kings of their own 
nation, there happened in his time, though an alien, no chil dissensions. 

Eugi’NIUS, or Evenus II. the forty-first Kiny, Ityav lo rciyn A,T). 4‘>D. 

Eugenius, or Evenus II. the eldest son of Fergus, had the name of king, 
but the power was in the hands of Graham, who caused a muster to bo made 
of the soldiers all o\er the land ; and finding that the losses in men sustained 
in the'reeenl contests, exece»ied expectation, and could not be letrieved, he 
forbore from enforcing any fresh levies. As for the Roman legion, having relieved 
their allies, and being, agreeably to their orders, now about to return lo the 
continent, they previously spoiled all the enemy’s country within the wall of 
Severus, and .slew the inhabitants; but thougli they restored the lands to the 
Britons, they kept the plunder and booty to themselves. Thus the Scots and 
Piets, who survived their late loss, were again shut up between the two friths 
of the sea. The Romans then having rendered this service to the Britons, pre- 
pared for their departure, tolling them with how great and strong armies they 
were beset, who had conspired to destroy the very name and empire of Rome ; 
so that fur the futute they could not take so much pains, nor he at .such a 
great expense, to luaiiuain places at lhat distance. They informed the 
Britons that no further succour was to be expected from them, and therefore 
advised them to take up arms for their own defence, and to inure themselves 
by continual cxerci.sc, lo military hardships ; and thalif they had olfendcd befm e 
through slothfuincss, they should begin and make amends now by indnsir} and 
hardiness, instead of becoming .so contemptible to their enemies, who in fact w ere 
inferior to them in number and force, as to stiller them to plunder their coun- 
try with the facility of a pack of bunlcr.s roaming for their prey. The Romans, 
besides this coun.sel, and that they might do them a lasting good, which should 
be of great service to them in future times, undertook for the Britons a 
great and niemorahle work. For they gathered a vast company of labourers 
out oftlicir whole province, the Romans and Britons both vying who should 
bo most forward, and just in tliat place where the trench was drawn 
hy Severus, thirty miles long, there they built a w all of stone eight feet 
broad, and twelve feet liigh ; distinguished at proper distances by castles, 
some of which were of the size of small towns. It was finished; and bounded 
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on tlic >^est by a place now called Kirkpatrick, and on the east began from 
the monastery of Aberkcrnick, as Uede affirms ; in which country, about little 
more than a century since, there was a strong castle of the Douglas family, 
called Abercorn, but without the least sif;n of any monastery. 

Moreover, lest their enemies should, as had formerly been the case, make a 
descent by ships into places beyond the wall, they set up many beacons, or 
watch-towers, on the higher grounds along the shore, from whence there was 
a large prospect to the sea : and, in convenient parts, they appointed garri- 
sons, but these proved such cowardly and effeminate wretches, that they 
could not stand the face of an armed enemy. The legion did this beneffeial 
and obliging work for their provincial allies, before their departure : withal, 
earnestly exhorting them to defend their country with their own arms; as 
they could never more hope for assistance from the Romans, whose affairs 
were now brought to such an exigence, that they could no longer help their 
friends, especially those who were so far remote. When the Scots and Piets 
understood for certain, hy their spies, that the Romans were gone, and would 
return no more, they assaulted the wall with all their might, and much more 
eagerly than before. They not only cast down their opposers, by hurling 
darts at them, l/ut also pulled them down headlong from the ramparts with 
cramp-irons, as Bede calls tliem ; which were, as I understand, crooked in- 
struments, or hooks, fastened to the lops of long poles ; so that the upper for- 
tification being thus deprived of its defenders, they next applied engines, and 
destroyed the foundations ; and thus an entrance and passage being made, they 
forced their affrighted enemies to leave their habitations and dwellings, and 
to flee for safety wherever they could find it. For the Scots and Piets were 
so l agerly bent on revenge, that the Britons had good reason to think all 
their former calamities tolerable, compared to those they were now forced to 
endure. Afterwards the invaders, rather wearied than satisfied with the 
miseries they had inflicted, returned home, and began at last to consider that 
they had not so much taken away the goods of their enemies, as wasted and 
spoiled what should have been the reward of their victory. They, therefore, 
convened an assembly of the states, wherein it was debated how so great a 
conquest might be improved ; and their first resolution was, to fill those lands 
which they had taken with fresh colonics, for the increase of a new^ population. 
This counsel seemed the more wholesome and advisable, because of the nain- 
hcr of valiant, but indigent, officers and soldiers, who were straitened in their 
old habitations. This turn of prosperity being signified to the neighbouring 
nations, encouraged not only the Scottish exiles, but a great company of 
strangers besides, wlio lived but poorly at home, to flock hither as to a prey ; 
for they supposed, that a man so spiiited and discreet as Graham was, would 
never lay down arms till ho had brought ti>e whole island of Britain under his 
siihjeclion. But in this they were mistaken; for he, having run so many 
hazards, was more inclinable to peace, with honour and glory, than to risk 
pernuincnt felicity, by throwing himself into uncertain dangers. Accordingly, 
he made peace with the Britons, who were not only willing to accede to his 
terms, but very earnestly desirous of the proffered amity, Tlie conditions 
were, that each people should be contented with their own hounds, and 
abstain from wrong and violence towards one another; while Adrian's wall 
was constituted the barrier. After concluding this peace, Graham divided the 
lands not only among the Scots, hut also among the fordgners who had fol- 
lowed his ensigns. By this means almost all the provinces obtained new 
names, because those who peopled them were, for the most part, born abroad, 
and the rest were perfect aliens. Galloway, a country next to Ireland, railing 
by lot to the Irish, is thought to have had its muue, so famous in their own 
country, from them, Caithness was so called because it was mountainous ; 
Ross, because it was a peninsula ; Buchan, because it paid great tribute in 
oxen. Strathbogy, Nairn, Slralhnavcf n, Loch Spey, Stralhearn, and Mon- 
tcilh, took their respective names from several rivers of the same appellation. 
Lochaher was so called from a loch, or rather hay of the sea. Many of the 
provinces situated on this side the Forth, as Lennox, Clydesdale, Tweed- 
dale, Tevioldale, Liddesdale, Bskdale, Bwesdale, Nithsdale, Annandale, and 
Douglasdale, had their surnames from livers. Many places, however, re- 
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taincd tlieir anctent denominatians^ and some had their’s onl^y alittle changed. 
Graliam, aftcrarards, in order that he might bridle licentiousness, which was 
grown to a great height by the long continnance of war, recalled the monks 
and teachers of the Christian religion out of banishment, to their own homes ; 
and, that tliey might not be burdensome to an indigent people, he allowed 
them a yearly income out of the fruits of the earth ; which, though small, 
accordiHg to the circumstances of the times, was, however, deemed a hand- 
some eompeteiioy for modest and temperate men. Besides this, Graham 
placed garrisons in the most convenient passages, to prevent any sudden in- 
eursiotis of the enemy ; and he also repaired those places which were demo- 
lished, and erected new fortifications. But though the fury of war was ex- 
tinguished throughout the whole island, and the Britons had, as it were, 
escaped from a dangerous tempest, to enjoy the sweets of public peace; yet 
it was doubtful whether their former or present condition did them most mis- 
chief. For, as tlicir cities were razed, their villages burnt, their cattle driven 
away, and all their instruments of husbandry lost ; they who survived this 
cruelty, were forced to keep themselves from starving by hunting; and instead 
of plundering their enemies, to commit acts of outrage upon their own coun- 
trymen ; so that domestic feuds were like to he the cotiseqnedcc of the peace 
which had been settled. Contentions also arose between them and foreigners: 
for though they abstained from open wars, yet every now and then they 
spoiled the countries contiguous to them: particularly the Irish, who, on 
their side, encouraged with the hopes of booty, vexed the poor people, already 
miserably enough distressed, with their invasions by sea. Their last calamity 
and the worst of all, was a famine ; which so broke the spirit of this tierce 
people, that many of them voluntarily surrendered themselves to their enemies. 
At last, the scanty number that remained, lurking in eaves and dens, being 
grown desperate by necessity, came abroad, to scatter the wandering troops 
of the plunderers ; but ehielly of the Irish, whom they forced back to sea, and 
compelled them to depart from Albiuni. This evil was no sooner removed, 
than a calamity nearer hand began to press upon them. The Scois and Piets, 
their perpetual enemies, were not contented with taking their cattle from 
them by stealth, but watched an opportunity to commit more flagrant injuries. 
Eugeniiis, the son of Fergus, who till now had lain still, under llic tutorage 
of Another, having his stren^fth increased by a long peace, and much aug- 
mented by the number of young recruits that Hocked to him, was ambitious of 
distinction against the Britons. There happened likewise a private cause of 
war; for Graham, his grandfather by the mother’s side, and nobly descended, 
as 1 have already said, in his own country, was of that parly who were anxious 
to free themselves from Roman slavery. Tlii.s was the original cause of his 
being persecuted by the contrary faction, who were then most poweiful ; and 
so he fled to the Scots, his old allies, between whom many courtesies had for- 
merly passed. After his death, Eugenius, by his ambassadors, demanded a 
restitution of the fertile lands which had belonged to his ancestors, situated 
within the wall of Adrian; intimating plainly to the Britons, that, unless they 
restored them, he would make war upon them. When the ambassadors had 
declared their message in an assembly of the Britons, tltere were such heats 
amongst them, that they came almost to blows. The fiercest of them ex- 
claimed, that the Scots did not seek for lands so much, having already enough 
of their own, as for war; and that they did not only insult over tlieir calami- 
ties, but also were resolved to try their patience: if the lands were denied, 
then a war would presently follow ; and if they were restored, then a cruel 
enemy wa^ to be received into the heart of their country ; notwithstanding 
which, they should not have even peace then, unle.ss it could be imagined that 
the covetousness of the Scots would be satisfied with the concession of a few 
acres, who were not content with the large provinces, which were divided in the 
laic war. These persons, therefore, maintained that it was good to oppose 
their immoderate and insatiable desires at the beginning, and to repress their 
licentiousness with arms ; lest, by the grant of small things, their cupidity 
should be enlarged, and their boldness increased to demand still greater 
things. There was in this assembly one Conan, a nobleman, who was very 
eminent among bis countrymen for bis prudence. This person disooursed 
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mocb-and grftvely, concerning the cruelty of their enemies, and of the present 
state of the Britons, ohserring, that almost all their young soldiers were 
drawn out for foreign service; and adding withal, that war abroad, seditions 
at home, and hunger occasioned by want, would weaken, if not distress, the 
miserable remainders of his countrymen. As for the Roman legions, he said, 
they were gone home to quell their own civil wars, without any hopes of 
return ; and therefore he gave his advice, that they should make peace with 
their formidable enemies, if not on advantageous one, yet the best they could 
procure. This counsel he gave, as he alleged, not out of any respect to his 
own private interest, but merely in consideration of public necessity; which 
appeared by this, that as long as there was any probability to defend them- 
selves against the cruelty of their enemies, he never made mention of peace 
at all. Conan said he was aware that the peace, which he now recommended, 
would not be a lasting one, but only prove a small respite from war, till the 
force of the Britons, weakened by so many losses, and almost ruined, might 
be refreshed, and gather strength by a little intermission. 

Whilst he was thus speaking, a great clamour ran through the whole 
assembly, wliich put him into some consternation ; for the seditious cried 
out, that he did not respect the public good, but only endeavoured to obtain 
the kingdom for himself, by means of foreign aid. Upon this he departed 
from the council, calling heaven to witness, that be had no private end of his 
own in persuading them to peace ; notwithstanding which, so violent was 
the commotion raised among the multitude, that they fell upon and slew him. 
His unhappy fate made the wiser sort refrain from speaking their mind, and 
giving their voles freely, though they evidently saw that the deKtru(;tion of 
their country was at hand. 'J'lie ambassadors returning homo without their 
enand, the Scots and Piets left oiT all other business, and prepared wholly 
for war. The Britons foreseeing the same, after their fit of passion was some- 
what over, sent ambassadors to the Scots, on pretence of making peace, and 
to prevent immediate hostiliti(\s. They were instructed to ofleV the Scots 
money ; and to give them hopes, that they might get more from them by an 
amicable treaty, tlian they could expect to obtain by war; the chances of 
which were douhlful, and the issue uncertain. It was observed, that it was 
not the part of wise men to neglect the benefit which w'as in their view, and, 
upon casual prospects, to run themselves into positive and assured d;yf^ers. 
Nothing, however, was obtained by this embassy ; for Eugenius was intormed 
l)y his s)>ies, that the Britons only dissembled in their pacitic overtures, 
whilst they were intent upon making warlike preparations of an extensive 
nature. The Scots and Piets having their old hatred thus inflamed, and 
Invited by the calamities of the Britons, or else lifted up with confidence of 
success, refused any conditions, except the relinquishment of their all ; so 
that both armies prepared for the last encounter. The confederate kings 
having been conquerors for some years, grew high in their expectations, and 
flattered thtimseivcs with gaining a greater victory than they had ever expe- 
rienced ; while the Britons, on the other hand, had before their eyes all the 
miseries that a fierce and conquering enemy could inflict upon them. In this 
posture of affairs, and temper of spirit, when both parties came in sight of one 
another, sucli a sharp fight romineiiced between them, as had never been before 
soon by the inhabitants of liritain. It was so obstinately maintained, that, 
alter a very long and hot combat, the right wing of the Scuts, though with 
ditficulty, was forced to give ground; which Eugenius perceiving, having 
before brought all his rt'serves into action, he at last commanded the squa- 
drons wliich had been left to guard the baggage, into the fight. These being 
entire and fresh men, routed the Britons who were opposed against them ; 
so that tlic victory began on that side, from whence the fear of a total over- 
throw proceeded. The other Britons following the fortune of the first bri- 
gade, fled also into the w^oods and marshes near the place where the battle 
was fought ; but while they were thus straggling, dispersed, and unarmed, 
the detached parties of the enemy fell upon and slew numbers of them. 
There fell of the Britons in this light, fourteen thousand, but the loss of the 
victors did not exceed four thousand. After this fight, the Britons having 
lost almost all tlieir infantry, sent ambassadors to tlic Scots and Piets, soli- 
.5* o 
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citing peacc^ upon any conditions whatever. The confederates, seeing they 
had all in their power, were somewhat inclined to mercy ; and therefore 
oirered terms which, though hard enough, were not so severe as they might 
have propounded. These were, That the Britons should not send for any 
Roman or other foreign army to assist them ; that they should not admit 
them, if they came of their own accord, nor permit them to march through 
their (country ; that the friends and enemies of the Scots and Piets should 
be treated by them as such ; and thaU without their permission, they should 
not make peace or war, nor send aid to any who desired it ; that the limits of 
their kingdom should he the Humber ; that they should also make present 
payment of a certain sum of money by way of line, to be divided amongst the 
soldiers, and continue the same subsidy yearly ; and that, as a security, they 
should irive (H!e hiiiidred hostages, to be ajjpio\cd of by liie confederate kings.'' 

'These londitions were very unaeeci)tal)le to some of the Britons, and it was 
only out ol more necessity that they siinniitted to them. The same control- 
ling power of fate, arising from their circumstances, which made tlnmi comply 
with tliese terms at lirst, ccitnpelled the m also to keep the peiiec for some 
years. The liritons being thus left weak, and quite forsaken l/y their foieign 
allies, that tlie 3 might liaM* a leader to resort to for pnblic advice, chose for 
their king, Constantine, their couiitryiuan, a nobleman ol* high descent, and of 
great repute, wliom llu y sent for out of iJallie Biittany. Il(‘ pejcei\ing that 
the forees of his new sifojecls were luoki n, as well ahioad by wais, as at 
Jiorne by lends, lobberies, a.ud diseortls, timught lit to ailempt liolldiig by 
arms; but, during the tin yi ars of his reign, he niaintuued peaei* with his 
neighbours ; till ol last he was uiurdcreii hy tiie tieiu hery cd' Vortigein, a 
potent a.id ambiiious man, fhe.niantiue loti Ihiee sou.;, of whom two were 
underage; wliiie the clde.st, being unht fiu* goveiiunonl, wu.s .smit to a mo- 
nastery, and there coiilincd. IJowe\er, he at last was elceled king, by the 
assi.stanre of Vortigern, wiio was desirous ot ohlainiiig W(‘ailli and power 
under the tide and influeiiee of another man. P( ace albuding* large ojqmr- 
tuniiies of eullivaling and tilling larid.s, after a most grievous famine, sue!) a 
plentiful crop of grain wa.s produced, that the like was never before heard of 
ill Britain. From hence arose those \iecs w! ieh usually aecompaoy a stale 
of tranquillity; as luxury, cruelty, lust, driinkc uness, which au' lar more per- 
nicicAts than all flic evils of war. Tiuth and .'■iiua iity wt ie so far i’lorn being 
any w'here to be found, that equity, peifoiiuciruu' of [uomises, and eonstaiit 
good discipline, were not only subjects of sc<un and laughter among the rab- 
ble, but even among the monks, and those vvlio piolesstd a religious life; of 
which Bede the Anglo-Saxon, and friidas tlie Isiiiou, make heavy com- 
plaints. In the mean time, the nmhassudots who had been .sent to lh^‘ Jioman 
consul, brought word, tliat no relief eoiild he expecletl fiom him. 

From these letters of tlie Biitons to iEtiu>*, I shall heio recite some clauses, 
as they arc delivered by Bede; both because they are a suciinet history of 
the iniserie.s of that tinlion, and also because they deinonslt aie how much 
many vvriter.s arc mistaken in lh(‘ir elnonology, Th<‘ woi ds are lhe.se: “To 
^tius, the third lime consul, the complaints of the Biitons.*’ And a little 
after, “The barbaiians drive us to the .sea, the sea beats us back again 
upon the barbarians ; we have no choice but one of these two kinds of di alh, 
cither to be killed or drowned.*' Now, it is to be observed, that Tlilius in 
his third consulship had Syrnmarhu.s for his colleague, in the 44Gthycar after 
Christ; at which time no aid could be obtained from him, because ho was 
then principally intent upon observing the motions of Atlila. The rest of 
the Britons being driven to this desperate case, Vortigern alone rejoiced at 
Die public calamity; and in tlie general confusion thought he might, w'i 111 
greater impunity, perpetrate the wickedness whit.h he luui long before medi- 
tated. This was, to cause the king to be slain iiy the. guards whom he had 
placed about his person ; after which, to remove the suspicion of so foul a 
parricide, in a pretended fit of anger, as if he vicre impatient of delay in exe- 
cuting revenge, he caused the same soldiers to he put to death, without suf- 
fering them to speak for themselves. Thus having obtained the kingdom by 
the highest degree of villany, he niainiaincd it in no belter a manner than he 
usurped it. For, suspecting the faith of the people towards him, nud not 
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conGdmg: in his own strength, which was but small, he engaged the Saxons 
to take his part, who were then become great pirates at sea, and infested all 
the shores far. and near. Vortigern accordingly procured Ihcir captain, Hen- 
gist, with a strong band of soldiers, to come over with three galleys, and 
assigned lands to him in Britain ; by which means Hehgist was induced to 
fight, not as for a strange country, but for bis own demesne and estate, and 
therefore was more likely to do it earnestly. When this was spread abroad, 
such large numbers of the three nations, Jutes, Saxons, and Angles, are said 
to have flocked out of Germany into Britain, that they became formidable even 
to the inhabitants of the island. In the first place, about the year 449, Vor- 
tigern being strengthened by those auxiliaries, gave battle to the Scots and 
Piets, whom he defeated, and drove beyond the wall of Adrian. As for what 
relates to Eiigcriius, the king of the Scots, there are two reports of him. 
Some say that lie was slain in fight beyond the river Humber ; others, that he 
died a natural death. However he came by his end, it is ccrtaiii Iliat ho 
governed the Scots with such equity, as deservedly to be reckoned amongst 
the best of their kings. For though he spent tlie first part of his life, almost 
fiom his childhood, in war, yet he made such a proficiency under the discipline 
of his grandfather, from whom he learned equanimity of mind and temper, 
that the usual licentiousness of camps neither drew him to vice, nor made him 
negligent of his religious duties. In like maiiiicr, when prosperity shone upon 
him, he continiied in the same course, and was lolalJy free 1‘roni all pride and 
ai I ogance. And on the other side, the peace and calm which he enjoyed, abated 
not at all tlie sliarpness of his niiderstamling, nor did it break his martial 
spirit; hut he led his life with such an (j\eimess of behaviour, that, meredy 
hy tin' advantage of his natural dispositix>n, he eipiullt d, or ratlier exceeded, 
those piiuces, wlio, after being instructed in the liberal arts, come from tbcncc 
to the helm of government. 

Dong A III) us, ilu forty-second Khu/j hvyan to reign A> D, 452. 

The same \ear llial Eug('nins died, which was in the }ear 452, his brother, 
Dongardus, succeeded him in the throne. Lie was of a similar disposition 
to his predeci'ssor ; foi, as he was willing to embrace peace upon good con- 
ditions, so, when f>ceasis>!i icquircd, he was not afraid of war. And^fherc- 
fon% in lefeiem'e to ( ither state, he not only pn;pared all things necessary to 
resist the invasion oi'an en('m3,iiut likew ise tiaim^d up the youth and soldiery 
of his counti'} to labour aud sohriet) ; that so they might be restrained from 
vi<*e, and their minds kept tVoni growing feeble ami languid by long quiet, 
ami too much i)ro.spciity. But the scdilioiis at home, raised by the Briloris, 
w< le the cause that his anus were not much famed aluoad. Being thus freed 
from that inciimhraiice, Ikj gave himself wholly up to the lefornuition of reli- 
gion ; for tne relics of the Pelagian heresy <liti now* very much troubh^ the 
Biitisli eimrclies. To confute tiuuii. Pope Cclcstine, during tlic reign of Eu- 
genius, simt over Palhidius, w ho instruct(*d many that grew aftei wards famous 
for beaming and sanctity of life ; especially Patrick, Servari, Niniaii, and 
Kentigern. This Palladios is reported to liavo been tiie first vvlio intioduccd 
episcopacy into Scotland ; whereas, till then, the churclicjs were governed only 
by monks, with less pomp and external eeremunv indeed than l>y bishops, but 
yet with gicatei integiity and sanctity of life. The Scots being thus intent 
about pinging and si’tlliiig religion and dixinc W'orship, escaped fiee from 
that tempest of war which then distracted almost all the rest of the woild. 
Jii the second year of Dongardus, Vortigern was deposed, ami his son Vor- 
timer eliosmi king of the Uiilons. He renewed the ancient league with the 
Scots ami I'icts, that so he might more easily break the povvtu’ of the Saxons, 
which was a liiple alliance that the three nations had cnU'iod into against the 
Koinaus in the days of Carausitis. Dongardus did not long survive this 
league, for he died aflei having reigued five years. 

Constantim: I. the forly-third King, began his reign A. D, 457. 

CouBtantine, his youngest brother, succeeded him in the government ; who, 
in his private condition, lived temperately enough, but as soon as be mounted 
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the throne, gave a loose to dclmuchcry. He was covetous, and cruel to the 
nobility, but exceedingly familiar with men of an inferior rank. He gave 
himself wholly up to the debauching both of young and married women ; in- 
dulged himself in riotous feasts ; and had always musicians and sfage-players 
about him, with all other parasites that would administer to his lusts and 
pleasures. The nobility (»f Scotland, being ofl’ended at these disordtJi s, came 
often to him, to put him in mind of bis duty, but be received their aclmoni- 
lions haughtily ; told them to look aftd* their own alfairs ; and said that he 
bad suflieient advice from othc*s. He added, that they were much mistaken, 
if they thought to prescribe to their king, under the pretext of giving him 
counsel. Jiut while be was thus arrogant towards bis subjects, be was no 
less abject and submissive to bis enemies ; for he granted them peace when 
they asked for it, and forgave them the injuries which they had committed ; 
nay, ho demolished some castles to please them, and delivered others into 
their liands. This conduct of his so far incensed the Scots and Piets, that 
the one were ready to lebel ; and the others, who had before dealt secretly 
with the Saxons, set up for themselves, and at last made a public league 
with them. 

Now, amongst the Scots, there was one Dougal, of Galloway, a man of 
great authority over the common people, who, for the present, restrained 
the inullitudc by an insinuating aration; in which be acknowledged, that 
many of those things which they complained of wore true, and that what they 
desired was just, lint, granting this, he told them that if a war should break 
out, as an addition to their other iiiiscries, the kingdom wmild be S(» endan- 
gered, as hardly to be saved from destruction ; especially now that the Pi(;ls 
were alienated from them; that the Britons, since the death of Vorliincr, 
were but uncertaiu friends ; and that the Saxons, who were very strong, 
potent, and cruel in their victories, and in whose friendship no faith was to 
be reposed, were ever intent upon the deslruetion of their neighbours. 

The [)eoplc being thus appeased by the wisdom and prudence of some of 
grave ciders, the king continued to reign, though with the hatr(;d and 
contempt of all. At length, how^ever, be is said to have been slain by a 
nobleman of the ^.bi'die, for ravishing bis daughter, in the fifteonlh year of 
bis reign. This is the eommciii report concerning his d(‘atli ; but 1 rather in- 
cline' \o the opinion of John Fordun, who says, in his Scoti-ehronicoii, that he 
reigned twciity-tvio 3 ears, and at last died of a lingering distemper. lu his 
time Aurelius Ambrosius came into Britain, out of the Lesser Biilany beyond 
sea ; he was the son of Constantine, who held that kingdom some years before; 
but, being treacherously slain, and his brother, who reigned after bis father, 
being also murdered by Vortigern, through the like treachery, the two other 
remaining sons of Constantine were conveyed by their father’s friends into 
Gallic Britany. 1 think this original of Aurelius Ambrosius is more to be 
depended upon than that wliicli otheis deliver, among whom is Bede; for 
they say that be was the last of the Homan stork who reigned in Britain. 
These two brothers, when Vortimer was murdered by the fraud of bis step- 
m()tber, and Vortigern had made himself king without authority or right, 
being now grown up and lit to govern, returned, with the favour and expec- 
tation of all men, into the island, to recover their inherilanee, bringing with 
them no inconsiderable number of Britons out of Gaul. On their arrival, and 
before they would venture to alarm the foreign settlers, they subdued Vorti- 
gern in Wales, and then sent messengers to the Scots and Piets, desiring 
their alliance, and craving the assistance of their arms against the Saxons, 
who were the most bitter enemies of the Christian name. This embassy was 
kindly received by the Scots, who renewed the league that had been made 
with Constantine ; and from that day it remained almost inviolate, till the 
kingdom of Britain was oppressed by the Angles, and the kingdom of the 
Piets by their neighbours. But the Piets answered the British ambassadors, 
that, having already made a league with the Saxons, they saw no cause to 
break it; but were resolved to run all hazards with them for the future, and 
U) be partakers of their good or bad success. Thus the whole island was 
divided into two great factions, the Scots and Britons waging continual war 
against the Piets and Saxons. 
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CoNGALLUS I. the forty-fourth Kiny, began his reign D. 479. 

To Constantine succeeded Congallus, the son of his brotlier Dongardus. 
lie was of a warlike temper, but durst not then attempt any tiling consider- 
able, because the people were degenerated and enfeebled by lasciviousness 
and luxury, during the reign of his uncle. And though many, in compliance 
with his disposition, as usually kings liave many parasites, often persuaded 
him to take up arms, yet he could never be brought to hearken to it. flis 
jirincipal object was to correct the public manners; neither did he attempt 
to reduce the ancient discipline, till he had appointed new magistrates ; by 
whose means he cut oir many suits and controversies, and restrained thefts 
and robberies. Having settled peace at home, he endeavoured to reclaim 
others to a more civil course of life ; in the first place by his example, and 
in the next by gentle punishment; or else by discarding those as infamous 
who refused to be reformed, and persisted obstinately in their c’vil courses ; 
and thus he (piickly brought all things to their primitive condition. 

The liritonstperceiving, as I have already said, that at the beginning of his 
reign he gave himself wholly up to the study of peace, began to persuade 
Aurelius Ambrosius to recover Westmoreland from the Scots, who had pos- 
sessed it many years. But after several embassies had passed betwixt 
tlieiii, and the matter appeared likely to be dcckh d by the swoid, a fear of the 
coriimoii enemy put an end to the dispute; so that the league made by Con- 
stantine was renewed, and no alteration took place in regaid to Weslmoreland. 
(hirigallus, however, had w'ar with the Saxons throughout the whole of the 
rest of his reign ; but it was a slow, intermitting, and predatory one ; aeeordlng 
as parties met by chance when out upon plunder, and carr\ing off their seve- 
ral booties ; in which kind of fighting, the Scots being nimble, light, and 
mostly horsemen, accounted themselves superior to their enemies. But 
they ric\cr came to a pitched battle; for Congallus was of opinion, that it 
was best to trust as little as possible to the decision of fortune, and therefore 
lie sent part of his forces to help Aurelius Ambrosius; and with the rest he 
wearied out his enemies, never suffering them to rest by night or day. Merlin 
and Gildas lived in the days of these and the succeeding kings. They^were 
both Britons, and transmitted a great name to posterity, who conceived^ high 
opinion of their prophecies and divinations. Merlin was somewhat the elder 
of the two, hut a cheat and impostor, rather than a prophet. IJis vatici- 
nations arc still scattered up and down ; but they arc obscure, and contain 
nothing of certainty, cither that could encourage hopes before their accom- 
plishment, or indeed to satisfy men when they are fulfilled ; so that there is 
no truth in llieiu on any account. Besides, they arc so framed, that you may 
aeconimodate or apply them to different or contrary events, according to your 
fancy. Notwithstanding this, they are still daily republished, and augmei||tcd 
w ith new additions, such is the folly of credulous men, that what they under- 
stand not, they will boldly aOirm to be as true as gospel ; and though they 
are caught in a notorious lie, the> cannot endure to be convinced of it. 

Gildas, who was later than Merlin, was a learned and good man, and one 
held in great veneration both in his lifetime and after his deatli, because he 
was excellent in learning, and eminent for sanctity. But the prophecies 
which go under his name, arc such ridiculous sentences, so coarse and ill- 
constructed in the language, and also in the whole series of their composure, 
that no wise man can believe them to have proceeded from him whose name 
they bear. Each of these men had a patron suitable to hi.s own disposition. 
Merlin was the favourite of Vortigern, and afterwards of Uther, to whom he 
was not only a seer, but a pander to his lust. The friend of Gildas was Aure- 
lius Ambrosius, a person no less admirable for the probity of his life, than for 
his victories in war; after whose death Gildas retired into the abbey of Glaston- 
bury, in Somersetshire, where be lived and died very devoutly. Our books of the 
life of Aurelius Ambrosius make mention of him- Aurelius was succeeded by 
Uther, the youngest of the three sons of Constantino, in the year of our Lord 
600. And in the following year, Congallus, king of Scotland, departed this 
life, in the twenty-second year of his reign. 
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Gokanus, the forty-ffth Kiny, hcyan his reign A* D. 601. 

Goranus, his brother, succeeded him, and, after his example, p:ovcrned 
Scotland with ^reat piet^ and justice, as far as foreign wars would permit 
him. ric not only travelled all over the country, according to the practice of 
the good kings of old, to punish offenders, ])ut also to redress the injuries 
which great men committed against th« poor, who, in such cases, dared not 
complain. To curb their oppressive way of lording it over their inferiors, 
he appointed informers, who were to find out niiscarringes, write them 
down, and bring them to him ; a remedy necessary, perhaps, for those limes, 
but a very hazardous one in our days. To him it was chiefly owing tliat the 
Piets deserted the Saxons, and entered into a league with tlie Scots and 
Britons. At that time, Lothus was king of the Piets, a person who excelled 
the princes of his age in all accomplishments, both of body and mind. Go- 
ranijs dealt earnestly with him, to break his allianee with those baibarous 
nations ; alleging, that he ought to reniciiiber his own eountr}, in which they 
were all born, and especially their common religion : that, he was much 
deceived, if he imagined that the peace betwixt him and the Saxons would 
be faithfully kept, when once the Britons and Stools weie overthrown ; seeing 
be had to do with men of savage cruelty and iusatiabh* avarice : tliat they 
had given sufficient proofs bow little they estei mcd leagues, or any other 
principle, when, under the pri'tcnco of a conference, they wickedly slew the 
nohility of tlie Britons, to whom they w'ere under llic greatest ol/ligalions : 
that tlie soii-iii-lavv was saved alive by the falher-in-law, not foi any alle- 
viation of his calamity, but for upbraiding him as an enemy. Hi' added, tliat 
the sacred tie of tieatics, which amongst other nations are aeeoiinted the 
firmest bonds of union, was amongst the m as a snare or bait, to entrap the 
simple and unwary. To what purpose then was it to run so many hazards, 
to free themselves from the tyranny of the Romans, if they must of tlndr own 
accord give themselves up to the much haider and baser servilinlo of the 
Saxons? This was not to make a change of roiidilion, but of masters only. 
Nay, it was to prefer a bloodthirsty and barbarous tyianny to one that was 
conijiarativeiy mild and gentle. It was a foolish and wiki thing, lie said, to 
take Vway their lands from the Scots and Biitons, to deliver them to tln se 
Germans, and so to despoil those who were but lately their fiicnds, and 
endeared to them by many ancient courtesii's and respects, that they might 
enrich pirates, the common enemies of mankind, cvi^n to tlieir own (lestiuetion. 
He concluded, that it ought to be esteemed the most grievous thing of all, by 
one who was a true Christian, to consent to a league, whereby Clirisliaiiity 
might be extinguished, while profam* riles were ienc*wcd,and wieked oppres- 
sors, the enemies of piety and humanity, be armed with power against God 
and bis law. 

Lothus knew^ that all this remonstranec w'as true, and therefore e.ommitted 
the whole a ifair to tlie management of Goranus. He then easily persuaded 
Uther, not only to make an allianee, hut to eoiitraet an alliuity also with the 
Piets; giving him Anna, who was either his sister, or else his daiigliter, 
begotten in lawful wedJoek, for a wife. I am rather of their ojiinion who think 
she W’as Ids sisk'r, as judging that the mistake aiose fiom henre, that Vllier 
had another iiatuial ilaughti r, called Anna, by a eoneuldne. After this 
league between these three kings, many vietciies vvert' obtained over the 
Saxons, so tliat the nano' of Utiier began to be great and formidable tbrougliout 
Britain. When all the coiumandeis of the Saxons were slain, and iIk* power 
of those that renmiiu d was bioken, whereby things vveie made almost hope- 
less and despejiite among tlu'm, Uther might have lieen ai'eniiuled one of the 
greatest kings of his age, had he not, by one foul aet, brought a cloud over 
all his eminent viitin's. There was one Gorlois, a noble lirilon, of great 
valour and power, viilh whose wife Jgenie, a beautiful lady, L'ilie:, while in a 
private) eondilion, fell in love, but her chastity being a long time proof 
against his desires, at last her eontinency was eonquered by Merlin, a man 
audaciously wicked ; and in this adulteious commerce Uther had a son by her, 
named Arthur. Uihcr; on the death of his lawful wife^ being now freed from 
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lluptia^ bonds, and become a king, and so, as be thonght, above law, not 
being able to bear the absence of Igcrne, attempted a ver}^ rash project. 
Having invented an accusation against Gorlois, he besieged his castle, took 
it, slew him, married Igcrnc, and owned Arthur for his own son, educating 
him nobly, with the design of leaving him Iieir to the kingdom. But seeing 
his wile's incontinence could not he concealed, that he might somewhat exte- 
nuate it, a tale was forged, not much unlike that which liad been often acted 
in theatres, about .lupiter and Alcmena, namely, that Uthcr, by the art of 
Alerlin, was changed into the shape of Gorlois, and so had his first night's 
lodging with Igerne ; and indeed this Merlin was a man of such a character, 
that he had rather he famous for a wicked deed, than none at all. Arthur, 
the spurious oflspriiig of an illicit amour, on growing up, appeared so ami- 
able in the lineaments of his person, and inclinations of liis mind, that the 
eyes of his parents, and of all the people too, were* fixed upon him, predicted 
his future grcalncss, and concurred in regarding him as their future king. 
Ami his father was so much pleased with this humour of the people, that he 
elu'iished it hy all the arts he could ; so that now it was the common opinion, 
that none hut \rlhur should he luir to the crown. Uther died when he had 
reigned seventeen jeais, and presently Aitliur was set up in his stead; 
llioiigh Lolhus, king of tin* Piets, slieiiiiously opposed it, grievously com- 
plaining, that his children, lor ho had two, by Anna, the aunt of Arthur, who 
weie now of years, should he depiivcd of the kingdom; and that a bastard, 
hrgolten in adultery, was prefcri(d before them. t)ii the other side, all llic 
Jhitons espoused the cause of Arthur, and denied that ho was spuiious; 
In c ause Uther having married his mother at last, though after his birth, by 
that means treated him as his Icgitimale son, and eontiniied so to do. But 
although they pretended this colour of right, yet that which availed Arthur 
most, w'as his gieat ingenuity, and the proofs of virtue which he often 
evinced. There was even a secret impulse, as it were, on the minds of all 
men, presaging his future greatness ; so that they cordially with one voice 
ailhcied to his party : upon this, Lotlius, being borne down not only hy the 
))lea of right, which from this time was always observed in Britain, hut also 
hy the affections of the people running another way, desisted from his enter- 
prise ill demanding the kingdom; which he did so imicli the rather, because 
he was loth to trust Ids children, for whom that kingdom was desired, t^thc 
Biilons, who had shewn themselves so averse to them. Besides, the entrea- 
ties of his friends prevailed with him, for they all alleged, that no kingdom 
ought to he so dear to him, as to make him, merely for the sake of a throne, 
to prejudice the cause of religion hy joining in affinity with infidels, who 
would no more inviolably keep their league and alliance with him, than they 
had done before w ith the Scots. Moreover, the liberal and promising dispo- 
sition of Arthur, and the greatness of his mind, even above his age, very 
much aifeeted him ; insomuch that the alliance made hy former kings, betwixt 
the Scots, Piets, and Britons, was again renewed, which produced so great 
a familiarity, that Luthus piomised to send Galvinus, the youngest of his two 
sons, to the British couit, as soon as he was old enough to hear the fatigue 
of the journey. Arthur assumed the regal government before he was quite 
eighteen ; hut as his courage was above his age, so success was not wanting 
to his daring spirit. His father had divided the country hy prescribed 
hiMindaries, with the Saxons, and had made peace with them on certain con- 
ditions : hut the fair opportunity which now Oiirered them, by the youthful age 
of tlie king, more prevailed with them to break the peace, than the sanctity 
of the league could induce them to observe it. Arthur, that he might quench 
the fire in the beginning, gathered an army together sooner than any man could 
imagine; and, being assisted with auxiliaries by the Scots and Piets, lie over- 
threw the enemy in two great battles, after which he compelled them to pay him 
irihiiic, and to receive laws from him. With the same eagerness and celerity 
he advanced to London, the metropolis of the Saxon kingdom ; and having 
settled things there, marched his army towards York; hut the report of 
auxiliary forces coming out of Germany, and the approach of winter, 
obliged him to raise the siege of that place. In the following summer he 
returned to York, which immediately suricndercd to him ; so great was the 
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dread that his unexpected success durin§^ the preceding year had. struck 
into the mkids of men. Here he took op his winter-quarters, and was resorted 
to by the principal persons of the neighbourhood, as well as of his own 
subjects, who spent the latter end of December in mirth, jollity, drinking, 
and the ordinary vices of those irregularities ; so that the representations of 
the old pagan feasts, dedicated to Saturn, were here revived; though the 
number of days they lasted were doubled, and amongst the wealthier sort 
trebled, during which time they counted it almost a sin to treat of any serious 
matter. Gifts were sent mutually from one to another; frequent invitations 
and feastings passed between friends, and the faults of servants were not 
punished. Our countrymen call this feast Yule, substituting the name of 
Julius Caf^sar for that of Saturn. But the vulgar arc persuaded, that the 
nativity of Clirist is then celebrated ; though it is plain, that they exhibit the 
lasciviousness of the Bacchanalia, rather than the memory of our Lord’s 
nativity. 

In the mean lime, the Saxons were reported to have pitched their tents by 
the river Humber ; which rumour, whether true or not, induced Arthur to 
march towards them. As the Britons, however, were rendered efl'eminate 
by pleasures, they were in consequence less fit for military service ; insomuch 
that they did not seem the same men who had overthrown the Saxons in 
numerous battlos; and by their luxurious idleness they had increasetl in 
rashness, as much as they had lost in the ancient severity of discipline. Thus 
being degenerated, advice was given by the discreeter sort, to send for aid 
from the Scots and Piets. This counsel was adopted ; ambassadors were 
despatched, and the desired assi.stance easily obtained. Those who liad been 
almost disjoined by ambition, were now reconciled by a mutual concern of 
religion, and so strongly animated by emulation, that forces were sent from 
each king, sooner than could well have been imagined, Loth us also, that he 
might give a public testimony of his sincerity, brought his .sons, Modredus 
and Galvinns, with him into the camp, giving the latter to Arthur, as his 
companion ; whom he received with so great courtesy, that from that day 
forward they lived and died together. The army of the three kings being 
thus ready, and their camps united, it was unanimously agreed, that as the 
danger was common to them all, and the cause of it the same, they should 
drivVi^ont the Saxons, and restore the Christian rites and religion, which they 
bad profaned. The armies drawing near each other, Occa, son of a former 
chief of the same name, then general of the Saxons, hastened to give battle. 
In the confederate army, the two wings were allotted to the Scots and Piets, 
and the main force to Arthur, The Scots, at the first onset, wounded Childcric, 
cotnmand(T of that quarter of the enemy opposed to them ; and this misfor- 
tune so terrified the rest, that the whole wing was broken. On the other side, 
Colgornus the Saxon, after having reproached the perfidiousness of the Piets, 
assaulted Lolhus, whom he knew by his liabit and his arms, with great vio- 
lence, and dismounted him ; but while so engaged, lie was himself suddenly 
.surrounded by his enemies, and run through the body with .spears, by two 
Piets. The main body, where the fight was sharpest, having lost both wings, 
at length gave ground ; and Occa being wounded, was carried to the sea- 
side, with as many as could get on shipboard with him, and transported into 
Germany: such of the remaining Saxons as persisted with the greatest obsti- 
nacy in their errors, were pul to death ; the rest, by pretending to embrace 
the Christian religion, were saved. 

There were other great forces of the Saxons yet continuing in the eastern 
part of England, and also in Kent. The following summer, therefore, Arthur 
marched against them, having ten thousand Scots and Pieds for his allies. 
Congallus, the son of Eugenius, commanded the Scots; and Modredus, the son 
of Lolhus, headed the Piets; both young men of great hope, and who had often 
given good testimonies of their valour and conduct. When this army of the 
three kings was about five miles from the cnemv, and their camps distant one 
from another, the Saxons being informed by their spies, that the Piets, who 
were farthest distant from the other forces, were very careless and secure, 
made a sudden and unexpected assault on them in the night. Modredus 
defended himself very gallantly for some time ; but, when things became 
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dcjspcrate, he mounted on a horscivith Galanus, his fathcMn>law, and fled to 
Arthur, That prince was not distna3fed at the loss of the Piets, but spent 
the day in niakinj' proper arrangements ; after which liis army marched in the 
third watch, and came upon the enemy with a treble force, before they knew 
of his approach. The Saxons, in a terrible dismay, dispersed themselves in 
every direction, having no time to take counsel, or to arm themselves; thus 
their camp being entered, they were slain by the Britons, but especially by 
the enraged Piets, who were cruel to all without distinction. 

Some writers of English antiquity say, that Arthur fought twelve pitched 
battles with the Saxons ; but, as they give only the names of the places where 
they were fought, and nothing else, I shall take no farther notice of them. 
To speak briefly of his famous actions, this is manifest, that be wholly sub- 
dued the forces of the Saxons, and restored peace to bis country, after which 
he went over to settle things in the Lesser Brilany, in France, trusting the 
kingdom, in the mean while, to Modredus, his kinsman, who was to manage 
the government till his return. I have no certainty of the exploits he per- 
formed in Gaul ; for as to what GeolTrcy of Monmouth attributes to liim 
there, it hath no shadow or semblance of truth in it; so that I pass it all by 
as an impudent forgery, unworthy of belief. But to return to our subject. 

Whilst Art'iur vias absent, and intent on settling the Gallic affairs, the 
seeds of a pernicious war were sown in Britain. There was a ceitain man in 
Arthur’s retinue, named Constantine, the son of Cador ; who, for the excel- 
lent endowments of his body and mind, was highly in favour with all men. 
Tie secretly aimed at the kingdom, and did every thing to gain the people over 
to his interest. Upon lliis the nobles, at a convenient time, when the king 
was free from business, suggested their advice concerning bis successor; 
beseeching him to add this also to the innumerable blessings he bad procured 
for his country, that in case he died childless, he would not leave Britain des- 
titute of a king, especially when such great wars were like to be waged against 
them. Some V(‘nlured to name Modredus as nearest of kin, and jilready 
accustomed to goveinment, both in peace and war; and one likcvJsc who 
had given good proof of his virtue, in his viceroyship ; concluding that he 
was likely to improve the British afl'airs. It is said, however, that the mulli- 
tude, who favoured Couslanlinei cried out that they would not have a strang('r 
to be their king; and that Britain was not so dclicient in great men, as^o be 
without a qualiiied peison for the tliiono, born within its own terfitory. 
They added also, that it was a foolish thing to seek for that abroad, wliieli 
they could have at home. Arthur knew, before this, the love of the peojde 
to Constantine ; and llierefoie, Ibougli aware that he was an ambitious man, 
In; easily assented to their choice; and, from that day, gave him such i)ublic 
maiks of distinction, as cherished in him the hopes of the kingdom. The 
friends of Modredus took this ill, and looked upon it as a great wrong to liim; 
alleging that, by the league made between Arthur and Lolhus, it was expressly 
provided, that none should be preferred to the succession of llie kingdom Indore 
the st)ns of the latter. To this the opposite party answered, that the contract 
was extorted by the necessity of the tiiuc.s against the common good of tin; 
nation, and that they were not obliged to keep it, now Luthus, with whom it 
had been made, was dead ; and that therefore the Piets would do well to 
be satisfied with their own territories, and not invade those of other men. 
They added, that the kingdom of Britain, by the divine blessing, was now 
in such a stale, that it could not only defend itself against new injuries, but 
also revenge old ones. ^ . . 

These things being communicated to Modredus, quite alienated bis mind 
from Arthur ; and at first inclined him to set up for himself, and to maintain 
his own dignity : but, upon reflection, he suspended hostile operations till he 
had sounded the disposition of the Scots. TTaving brought them over to his 
part}, an army was raised, 'Consisting of many Piets, Scots, and some Britons, 
who were led to join Modredus, cither for the equity of his cause, the love of 
his person, or their private hatred of Arthur. Nay, Vanora, the wife of 
Arthur, was thought not to be ignorant of these new cabals, as she was sus- 
pected of being too familiar with Modredus. Belli armies pitched their tents 
by the Humber, and just as they were about to engage, the bishops, on both 
6 . ? 
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sides, endeavoured to restore pea;re, but in vain ; for Constantine’s friends 
obstructed them, affirming, that the felicity of Arthur’s fortune would bear 
down ail opposition. Upon this, a desperate fi^ht began, but two things 
especially turned to the advantage of Modredus and his confederates : one 
was, a marsh that lay between them, which could not easily be passed ; 
the other was this ; in the heat of the fight there was one suborned to spread 
a report among the Britons, that Arthur was slain, and therefore, as all was 
lost, every one should shift for himself. This stratagem had the desired effect, 
and the Britons instantly fled. There was, however, a great slaughter in 
both armies, neither was the victory decisive to either party; for, on the one 
hand, Modredus was slain, with his brother Galvinus ; while Arthur himself 
was mortally wounded, and a great plunder taken. 

1 very well know what fabulous matters are reported by many concerning 
the life and death of Arthur, but they arc not fit to be related, lest they spread 
a mist ever his famous actions.; for when men confidently affirm ties, they 
cause the tiuth itself many times to be called in c|uestion. This is certain, 
that he was a great man, and very valiant, animated by a pure love of his 
country, which he freed from servitude, and that he restored Hie true worsiiip 
of God, which he also reformed when it was corrupted. I have spoken of 
these things, concerning his lineage, life, and death, at a greater length than 
the nature of my design required ; for I never meant to record all Hie exploits 
of the Britons, but to free and preserve the affairs of our own nation fiom the 
oblivion of time, and the fabulous tales of some loose and unpritieipled writers. 
I have insisted the longer on the exploits of Arthur, partly because some cur- 
tail them out of envy, and others heighten them w ith Dstciilalious hyjierbolcs. 
He died in the year 612, after he had reigned twenty-four years. 

But to return to the affairs of Scotland. Goranus, the king, now growm 
old, departed this life, after he had governed Scotland thirty-four years ; and 
it is thought that he was treacherously slain by his subjects. There w as one 
Torcetus, chief justice in criminal matters, a man no less cruel than covetous, 
who being guilty of many foul deeds against the w'calthicr people, ilatte.re(i 
himself that he should easily get his pardon from the king, because it was by this 
means that he had augmented his treasury. The people could not easily obtain 
admittance to their sovereign, now grown weak with age and sickness, to 
makt. their complaints ; and even if they had access, they were persuaded 
that fheir allegations would not meet with belief, against so great an oflieer 
and high a favourite. They, therefore, set upon Torcetus, and murdered him ; 
but after the heat of their anger was over, and they began to reflect upon the 
heinousness of the fact they had committed, and knew that there was no par- 
don to be expected for them, they turned their wrath and fury upon the king 
himself; in consequence of which, by the instigation of Donald of Athol, they 
entered into his palace, and slew him also. 

Eugemus III, the forty-sixth Kiny^ hey an his reign A. D, 536, 

Goranus was succeeded by Eugciiius, the son of Congallus, who, when 
requested by some of the nobility to revenge the death of his uncle, treated 
the motion so coldly, as to create a suspicion that he was not unconcerned in 
the murder, which idea was increased by his taking Donald of Athol into his 
special favour. Upon this, the wife of Goranus, for fear, fled witli her small 
children into Ireland. But Eugonius, to purge his life aiMl manners from this 
foul imputation, so governed the kingdom, that none of the former kings 
could be justly preferred to him. He assisted Modredus, and also Arthur, 
against the Saxons. He sent several captains to make daily incursions into 
the English borders, but never fouglil a pitched battle with them himself. He 
died in the year 668, having reigned twenty-three years. 

CoNVALLUS, the forty-seventh Kivy, began to reign A. D, 658. 

His brother Convallus next governed the kingdom, and did so ten years, 
with the greatest peace and tranquillity ; a man whose excellent virtues ren- 
dered him worthy of eternal memory ; for besides his eciuity in matters of law, 
and the deep-rooted aversion which he had to all covetousness, he vied even 
with the Tery monks themselves in sobriety of life ; though they at that time, 
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practised a most severe discipline. He enriclicd priests with lands and other 
revenues, more out of a pious iulcntion, than with any ^ood success. By the 
example and authority of his own life, rather than by the severity of laws, he 
corrected the manners of the soldiers, who in the time of peace had degene- 
rated to effeminacy and luxury. He also sent to call home the sons of Go- 
ranus, who, for fear of Eiigenius, had fled into Ireland ; but before their return 
he died, in the jear 508. lie never fought a battle himself, but only assisted 
the Britons with auxiliary forces against the Saxons, with whom they had 
frequent combats, the successes of which were very unequal. 

Kinnatellus, the forty^eUjhih King^ began his reign A, D. 568. 

On his death, the throne came to his brother Kinnatellus ; at the beginning 
of whose reign Aidanus, the son of Goranus, came into Scotland, by the persua- 
sion of Columba, a holy man, who, two years before, had oome out of Ireland. 
This person introduced Aidanus to the king ; who, beyond his ow n, and the ex- 
]>eetalion of all other men, received him very graciously, and desired him to be 
of good cheer, for it would shortly be his turn to reign. Accordingly Kinna- 
teiJus, worn out with age and sickness, and not capable of enduring the adiiii- 
nisi ration of alfairs, placed Ai<latius at the helm of government, and so died, 
having reigned fourteen, or, as some say, fifteen months. On this account, a 
few w I iters leave him out, and will have it, that Aidanus immediately suc- 
ceeded Convallus ; hut the greater number place Kinnatellus between them. 

Aidanus, ihv fortg-ninth King, began to reign A. D. 569. 

Aidanus being nominated to the government by Kinnatellus, and confirmed 
by the people, was installed by Columba; whose authority was so great in those 
days, that iieitlier firiiice nor people would undertake any thing without his 
advice. After he had, in a long speech, exhorted the king to rule equitably 
over his people, and the nation to be loyal to their king, he earnestly pressed 
them both to persevere in the pure worship of God, fur that then hofh of them 
would prosper; hut if they were guilty of any defeetion from it, they must 
expect destruction as the reward of their apostasy. Having performed this 
service, he returned into his own country. 

Tlic first expedition of Aidanus, was against the robbers who infested Gal-/ 
loway; of whom he put the ringleaders to death, .and fear restrained tl^rest; 
hut he met with a great storm at his return. For after holding three (inven- 
tions of the states in Calloway, Aber or Lochaber, and Caithness, and think- 
ing that all things were settled, a tumult arose amongst them while hunting, 
where much blood was spilt, and the king’s officers, who came to punish the 
ollciiders, were repulsed and beaten. The principals in the affray, for fear of 
punishment, fled into Lothian, to Brudeus, king of the Piets ; and when am- 
bassadors were sent to demand them of him, according to the league bclwoen 
the two nations, he refused. This gave rise to a sanguinary war, which, how- 
ever, was quickly put an end to by the means of Columba, who was highly 
esteeined by both nations, according to his distinguished merit. 

In the mean time England was again divided into seven kingdoms, and the 
Britons were driven into the peninsula of Wales; but the Saxons, not satisfied 
with such large dominions, kindled a new w^ar betw'cen the Scots and Piets. 
The chief author and incendiary in this contest, was Ethelfiid, king of 'Nor- 
thumberland, a covetous man, who was weary of peace, out of a craving 
desire to enlarge his territories. He persuaded the Piets, thougli not v(^ry 
<‘asily, and much against the inclination of Brudeus, to seize cattle in the 
lands of the Scots, judging that this would produce a new war. Aidanus^ 
being well apprised of the treachery of the Saxons, in order to strengthen 
himself with foreign aid, renewed the amnent league with IVlalgo the Biiton. 
He also sent his son Grifmus, and bis sister’s sou, Brendinus, the military 
chief of Eubonia, now called the Isle of Man, with troops, who, joining those 
of the Britons, entered Northumberland; aniJ, after three days’ march, came 
wp with the enemy. The Northumbrians, however, declined an engagement, 
because they expected the arrival of Cculinus, king of the East Saxons, a 
very warlike man, who was coining with great forces. But the Scots and 
Britons intercepting Ceulinus, fell upon him in the march, and wholly de- 
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fitroycd the van of his army, which was a long way before the rest, together 
with his son Cutlia. "I'hey durst not, however, attack those behind, Jest they 
should be circumvented and surrounded by Elhelfrid, who' was at no great 
distance. The two kings of the Saxons, having joined, renewed the fight, 
with much slaughter on both sides, and the Scots and Eritons were vancjuishecl 
and put to flight. There were slain of the Scottish nobles, Grifinus, and 
Ilit'iuliiius ; while, of the opposite army, Ethelfrid lost one of his eyes ; and 
ilrudeus was carried wounded out of the field, to tlie great astomshincnt and 
dismay of his party. 

The following summer, Ethelfrid united his forces with those of the i^icts, 
and marched into Galloway, supposing he should find all things there in great 
consternation, on account of their ill success in the preceding year. But 
Aidanus coming with his forces thither, sooner than his enemies thought, set 
upon the straggling plunderers, and drove them full of terror to tlieir camp. 
Tims having chastised their rashness, and supposing lliey would remain quiet 
(luring the night, he passed by their camp, and joined the Britons. The allied 
armies tlien pitched their tents in a narrow* valley of Annandale ; and their 
enemies, as being sure of their destruction, beset the passages entering into 
il. But they, after fortifying their camp, as if they intended to keep that 
ground, took an opportunity, in the night, when the tide was out, to pass over 
a ford, which, though full of dangerous quicksands, was well known to them ; 
and so they marched into Cumberland, and afterwards into Northurnlierland, 
making great havock in every place to which they came. Tlie enem} followed 
them closely, and, wdicn tlioy came in sight of one another, both armies pre- 
pared for the fight. The Scots and Britons made four commanders, in addi- 
tion to wliJil they had before; who were noble persons, of great (‘xperienec in 
military aflairs, that so the common soldiers might have a gieat(‘r number of 
captains to restrain their impetuosity, and guide them pro})crly. These super- 
added ollicers wet e Constantine and IVIencrinus, both Jirilons ; and Caleniis 
and Murdacus, who were Scots. By their conduct and encouragiunent the 
soldiers fell upon the enemy with such spirit, that they were presently broken 
and put to ilight. There goes a report, that CoJumba, being then in the Isle 
of Iculmkill, told his companions of this victory at the same hour in which it 
was obtained. Of the Saxon nobles there were slain, in the fight, Ciolinus 
and Xitellius, both great warriors, and of noble descent. About cloven years 
after uiis victory, tlie Saxons and Piets having infested the adjacent country, 
a day was appointed on which the Britons and Scuts should meet ; and, with 
their united forces, set upon the invaders. Aidanus, though now aged, came 
to the place at the set time, where he waited for the Britons, who disappointed 
liim, and failed in their engagement; notwithstanding which the Scots ven- 
tured to commit hostilkies, and plundered the country of cattle. Kthclfrid 
having this opportunity of taking the field, set upon the dispersed parlies, 
and made so great a slaughter of them, that Aidanus, after losing many of 
bis men, fled for his fife. The victory, however, cost the Saxons deaily ; for 
they lost Theobald, the brother of Ethelfrid, and some of the squadrons which 
followed him were almost wholly cut otf. Aidanus did not long survive this 
sad overthrow ; for, being informed of the death of the holy man, Columba, 
whom be so highly honoured, and plainly foreseeing to what cruelty the rem- 
nant of Christians were likely to be exposed, grief and age so wore him out, 
that he died in the year of our Lord 604, after reigning thirty-four years. In 
his time, a certain monk, named Austin, being sent by Pope Gregory, came 
into Britain. This man, by his ambition, in teaching a new form of religion, 
mightily disturbed the old, for be did not so much instruct men in the dec- 
trines of Christianity, as in the ceremonies of the Roman (church. The Bri- 
tons, long before his coming, had been taught the principles of the Christian 
religion by the disciples of John the Evangelist,^ and were further instructed 
in tlie same by the monks, wjio, in that ago were learned and pious men. As 


is a gross mistake. We know of no disciples of John who came into Briltihi ; nor is 
there any thing certain respecting the first introduction of Christinnity into this island. All 
that is known nn tlie subject is, that, when Austin came over, he found bishops here, upon 
whom he wished to exercise poulilical authority, which lliej rejected. 
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for Austin, lie laboured to reduce all thin^^s to the dominion of the bishop of 
Home, on whoso authority he pretended to be the sole archbishop of the Isle 
of Hrilain ; and introduced a dispute, neither necessary nor useful, concerning 
Iho day on which Easter should be kept. Hy tiiis means he greatly troubled 
Ihf (‘linri'Iies : and so loaded the Christian discipline, which was then inclfn- 
iiig towards superstition, with now ceremonies and fictitious miracles, that he 
scarce h'ft any mark or footstep of true piety behind him. 

I 

KiA'NETII I. the fiftieth King^ legan his reign A. D. G04. 

.\ft(M- Aidanus, Kenneth was elected king. He did nothing raeniorablo in 
his tin*e ; and tlied the fourth, or, as some say, the twelfth month, after he 
began to reign. 

Eugeni us IV. the fifty-first King, began his reign A, D, 005. 

After him, Eugenius, tlic son of Aidanus, was proclaimed king, in the year 
of our Lord 005. He was brought up, according to the Black Book of Paisley, 
piously and carefully under Columba, and was very well instructed in human 
learning ; but ho departed from the institution of his master, in being more 
addicted to war than peace, for he harassed the Saxons and Piets with daily 
incursions. His government, also, was very severe and rough to those mIkj 
were proud and eonlintiacious, and who sooner felt the point of his sword 
than received fiom him any ovcitures of peace ; but to such as made an abject 
submission, and solicited forgiveness for their olfeiices, and voluntarily sur- 
icndcred lliemselves, he was very merciful and easy to forgive; nor was he at 
all insolent in his victories. This is what that hook reports concerning Eu- 
gfiiius. But Bucihius, on the contrary, says, that he lived in great peace ; 
t\Iiich happened not so much from his foreign leagues, as from the discords of 
his enemies, who kept up a civil war among themselves. For the English, 
who inhabited the southern parts, and professed the sacred name of Jesus 
('hrist, whilst they were endeavouring to revenge the injuries offered them, 
deprived Elhelfiid, the most potent king of Northumberland, hot only of his 
dominion, but his life. Edwin succeeded bim, on which the family of Ethel- 
frid fled into Scotland, amongst whom were seven of his sons, and one daugh- 
ter. This happened in the lenfh year of the reign of Eugenius ; who, as >ftese 
Saxons flew to him for refuge, though he knew them to be enemies both to 
hill) and the Christian name, entertained and protected them with gicat 
courtesy and humanity as long as he lived. He gave them a royal reception, 
and took great care to have tlioin piously instiucled in the Christian religion. 
He died in the sixteenth year of his reign, and was much lamented by all 
men, every one deeming the loss his own, and considering the death of the 
king a personal misfortune. 

Feucha UD I. the fifty-second King, began his reign A» D. 022. 

Ilis son Fcrehard succeeded him in the year of Christ 022, and in the thir- 
tcenlh 3 car of Heraclius the emperor. He being a politic man, cunning and 
wicked, endeavoured to change the lawful government of the land into tyranny ; 
in ordi^r to which he nourished factions amongst the nobility, thinking by that 
means 1o clfect what he designed, with impunity. But the nobles, perceiving 
his malicious aim, secretly made up the breach amongst themselves ; and, 
calling an assembly of the states, summoned him to appear before them ; and, 
on his refusal, stormed his castle, and so drew hkn forcibly to judgment. 
Many and grievous crimes were objected against bim, particularly that of 
fostering Die Pelagian heresy, and contemning baptism, with the other sacred 
ril(‘s.'* As ho w^as not able to purge himself from any of these charges, he w'as 
committed to prison; where, that he might not become a public spectacle of 
disgrace, lie put an end to his own life in the fourteenth year of his reign. 

* It is Bjugnlar thiit Buclmnan sliniilcl nut have more parliciilarl}’ noticed this remarkable 
instaticc of ecclesiastical despotism. The offences, fur which Fcrehard was deprived of bis 
throne and liberty, wero mere matters of opinion, and in no case injurious to the oommou- 
wcalUi. 
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Donald IV.jfie fifty-third King, began his reign A. D. 636. * 

His brother Donald, or Donevald, mounted the throne in his stead ; who, 
bearing; in mind the virtues of his father, and the miserable end of his brother, 
made it his business to maintain the true worship of God. This he not only 
took care to preserve at home, but souf^ht by all lawful means to propagate 
it abroad. On the death of Edwin, he furnished the relations and the children 
of Ellielfrid, who had, for many 3 ears, remained exiles in Scotland, with 
accommodations to return home ; bestowed upon them t?ifts, sent forces to 
accompany them, and {i:ave them free liberty to pass and rcpass, as occasion 
should require. This Edwin was stain by Ceodwalla, as Bede calls him, king: 
of (he Britons, and Pcnda, king of the Mercians ; one of whom was his enemy, 
out of an old pique to the nation ; the other on account of his having embraced 
Christianity; but both, still more from an ambitious spirit of encroachment. 
The victory is reported to have been more cruel than any in the records of 
history ; for whilst Penda endeavoured to root out the (/hristians, and Ceod- 
walla to destroy the Saxons, their fury was so great, that it spared neither 
sex nor age. After the death of Edwin, Northumberland was divided into 
tw^o kingdoms. Osticus, cousin-german to Edwin, W'as made king of the 
Deiri; and Eanfrid, as Bede calls him, though our writers name him Andc- 
fridiis, the eldest son of Ethclfrid, became king of the Bernici. Both re- 
nounced the Chiistian religion, in which they had been diligently educated, 
one by the monks, the other by Pauliniis the bishop, and revolted to theii 
ancient superstiHon. They were, however, shortly after, deprived of theii 
estates and lives too, by Penda. Oswald, the son of Ethclirid, wdio succeeded 
them, ‘was a studious promoter of' Christianity. He sent ambassadors to 
Donald, requesting some divines to instruct his people in religious knowledge. 
This was accordingly done by Donald, and the persons sent h} him w<*rc men 
of great sanctity and learning; who were accordingly received with gicat 
honour, and bountifully rewarded. Neither did Oswald think it below his 
royal dignity, to interpret the meaning of the sermons which they preached to 
the people, who did not so well understand the Scottish language, and he 
would often gather them together for that purpose; as is expressly slal<‘d by 
Bede. Donald died in the fourteenth year of his reign, leaving behind him a 
prt%«oiis memory of his virtues, 

Fiskchard 11. the fifty fourth King^ began his reign A, D. 648. 

Ferchard, his brother's son of that name, who succeeded him, was a person 
of the most flagitious nature; having every vice stamped upon Ins heart. He 
was insatiable in his desires of wine and wealth : Ids cruelty low'ards men 
was perfectly inhuman, and his impiety towards God thoroughly diabolical. 
After cxeicisitig his barbarity and rapine among strangers, ho turned his 
fury upon his own domestics. He murdered his wife; and ravished his 
daughters ; for which crying sins he was excommunicated from the society of 
Christians. But, as the nobles were about to asseiiihle, in consultation, to 
inflict upon him the punishment he merited, Coleman, the holy bishop, stopped 
them, by openly denouncing speedy vengeance upon the king, who was pre- 
sent in the midst of the court when the sentence was delivered. And truly 
the event verified the prediction ; for within a few days after, as he was hunt- 
ing, he was bit by a wolf, and fell into a fever ; which, with Ids former intem- 
perance, brought on a loathsome and incurable disease. In this state he is 
said to have cried out, that he w as deservedly punished, because he had not 
hearkened to the wholesome admonitions of Coleman. Thus humbled to a 
sight of his enormity, and Coleman comforting him with hopes of pardon, in 
ease he truly repented, he caused himself to be carried abroad in a litter, 
meanly apparelled ; and there made a public confession of his wickedness. 
Thus he died, in the year 668. Scotland groaned under this monster twenty 
years. 

Malduinus, the fifty fifth King, began his reign A. D. 668. 

Malduinus, the son of Donald, succeeded him ; who, that he might strengthen 
those parts of the kingdom which were weakened by the tyranny of his pre- 
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<leccssor., made peace with all his neighbaurs : but, after restoring tranquil- 
lity abroad, he was disturbed by a sedition at home, originating in the con- 
teiilions between the people of Argyle and Lennox. Malduinus went in per- 
son against the authors of this commotion, that he might punish them with- 
out injury to the common people. To avoid the wrath of the king, these men 
llien composed their private animosities, and fled into the western isles. On 
being demanded by the king, they were delivered up, and their punishment 
brought the rest to a sense of their duty. 

About this time, the Scottish monks, who had propagated the Christian doc- 
trine with great success in England, became the objects of jealousy and envy 
to llie young persons whom the 3 " had instructed, and who, thinking tlicm- 
selves wiser than their masters, obliged them to return to their own country. 
This treatment broke oil the harmony that had hitherto subsisted between 
the respective kingdoms ; but, through the meekness of those w ho had re- 
ceived the wrong, the two nations were preserved from a formal war, though 
fre(|ucnt incursions were made, and skirmishes happened in divers places. 
\l length, by reason of the frequent injuries thus mutually offered, and the 
driving away of cattle on both sides, open hostilities appeared inevitable, 
but the rupture was prevented by the death of Malduinus. After reigning 
twenty years, his wife, out of jealousy, strangled him ; for which, at the end of 
four days, she was burned alive. There broke out at this time a terrible plague 
over all Europe, such as was never recorded b^^ any writer before ; only the 
Scots and Piets were free from the contagion. 

Eugenius V. the ffly-sixth Kiny^ bvgan his reign A. D 084. 

Eugenius, tlic fifth son of king Dongardus, now began his reign. lie had 
an earnest desire to live on terms of amity with Egfrid, king of Norltiurnber- 
laiul, but finding that this prince was insincere in his professions, and endea- 
voured to deceive him by feigned truces, he played the same game of policy, 
nnd turned Egfrid’s artifices upon himself. Thus, while both made a show of 
peace in words, they each secretly prepared for war. When the armistice 
was ended, Egfrid, though his friends dissuaded him from it, united his forces 
w ith the Piets, and, entering into Scotland, sent out his foragers all over Gal- 
loway. Ihit he was defeated by Eugenius, the Piets giving ground in the fight, 
so that, after losing nearly all his army, and hiiusclf being wounded, Eg^d 
liiudly escaped, with a few followers, to his own country. The next year, con- 
trary to tlie advice of his friends, he marched with an army against the Piets ; 
who ensnared him, under the feint of retreating, into an ambush, and cut him 
off, with all his men. The victors laying hold of this fair opportunity, re- 
covered those large territories which had been taken from them in former 
wars ; and the Britons, who freed themselves from the government of the 
Angli, or English, together with the Scots, also entered Northumberland, 
and made such a havock there, that it never afterwards recovered itself. 
Soon after, Eugenius died, in the fourth year of his reign. 

Euo EMITS VI. the fifty-seventh King, began his reign A, D. G88. 

Eugenius VI. the son of Ferchard, succeeded Eugenius V, as Alfrid did 
his brother Egfrid, in Northumberland. Both kings were very learned, espe- 
cially in theology, according to the state of knowledge at that time ; and they 
were also friendly to one another, on the account of their common studies, so 
that the peace was faithfully maintained betwixt them. Alfrid made use of 
litis tranquillity to settle his kingdom, though in narrower limits than before ; 
but Uie Scots had neither an established peace, nor yet a declared war, 
with the Piets; excursions being frequently made with various siieecss. 
Cutlibcrt, an English, and Adamannus, a Scottish, bishop, laboured to recon- 
cile the two parties, and, though not quite successful, yet they ordered mat- 
ters so well as to prevent a pitched battle. In the mean time, Eugenius, 
^cing inflamed with an inveterate hatred against the pcrfidioiisness of the 
Piets, was about to adopt more vigorous measures, when he died, having 
reigned ten years. In his lime, it is reported, that blood reigned all over 
Britain for seven days, and that, In consequence, the milk, cheese, and but- 
ter became ensanguined. 
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Amberkeleth, the fifty-eighth King, began his reign 608. 

After him» Anibcrkcletli, the son of Findanus, and nephew of Eugenios V, 
obtained the kingdom. At the beginning of his reign, he airected temperance ; 
but soon returned to his natural disposition, and broke out into all manner of 
wickedness. Garnard, king of the Piets, laying hold of this opportunity, 
mustered a great army, and invaded the Scots. Ainberkeleth was with gieat 
didiculty prevailed upon to take arms for his defence; but just as he had so 
done, being in a retired place, with only two servants, he was slain with an 
arrow, shot by an unknown hand, when he had nut reigned full two years. 
Some say that his death was occasioned by pressing upon the enemy in a 
thick wood, where he was wounded by an arrow, and so died ten days after. 

Eugenujs VII. the fifty-ninth King^ began his reign A. D, 690. 

Eugenius Vll. brother of the preceding monarch, was declared king by the 
suffrage of the soldiers in the field, that so the army might not disband, nor be 
without a head. He, putting little confidence in troops levied by a slothful 
prince, lengthened out the war by repeated truces, and at last concluded it, by 
marrying Spoiidana, the daughter of Garnard. She, not long after, was inui- 
diired in her bed by two men of Athol, who had conspired to destroy the 
king. Eugenius himself was accused of the crime, but falsely ; and before 
he was brought to judgment, the murderers were found out, and he was 
acquitted. The oifenders were put to the most excruciating tortures. Mat- 
ters being settled abroad, the king turned himself to the arts of peace, and 
though his delight lay very much in hunting, his cliiof care was the advance- 
ment of religion. It was his first design, and by his appointment, that tlie 
noble aets and enterprises of kings should be registered in monasteries. He 
maintained an uninterupted peace seventeen years with all his neighbours 
and then died, at Abernethy. 

Mordacus, the sixtieth King, began his reign A» D> 716. 

Eugenius, a little before his death, recommended to the nobles Mordacus, 
the son of Anibcrkcletli, for his successor. There w as peace all over Britain 
during his reign, as Bede says about the end of his history. He imitated 
Ei^enius, not only in maintaining concord, but in the endowment of nioiias- 
te%s ; among which was the convent of Whitchorn, that had been dcinolislKMl. 
He died just as he had entered the sixteenth year of his reign, 

Etfjnus, the sixty-first King, hey an his reign A, D, 7.H. 

In the year of our Lord 731, Etfinus, the sou of Eugenius VII. entered 
upon the kingdom. In imitation of his predecessors, he kept the nation in 
great peace during the space of thirty-one years that he managed the govern- 
ment. When aged, and incapable of performing the executive otiice himself, 
he appointed four vicegerents to administer justice to the people. Whilst 
these presided over the aflairs of Scotland, some loose persons resuming 
their former extravagant courses, either by the neglect, or, as others think, 
by the encouragement of the magistrates, threw all things into coiifusioii. 
Their evil practices were the less taken notice of, on account of the excessive 
cruelty and pride of one Donald, who, ranging over all Galloway, either made 
the country people pay him tribute, or else he robbed them, and reduced 
theill to great want. 

Eugenius VIII. the jixly -second King, began his reign A. D. 761. 

Amidst these tumults, the king died, and Eugenius VIII. ilio sou of Mor- 
dacus, was set up in bis room. His tirst object was to reduce Donald, 
whom he defeated in many sanguinary conflicts ; and, at last, having taken 
him prisoner, caused him to be publicly executed, to the joy of ail the spec- 
tators. He also put Mordacus, the governor of Galloway, to death, for hav- 
ing taken part with Donald, and set besides a pecuniar} fine on the rest of 
the deputies ; and so made satisfaction to the people who bad been robbed, 
out of the estates of the offenders. Thus, wicked men w'ere terrified into fear 
by these punishments ; and as a great calm ensues after a violent tempest, so 
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the king now confirmed the leagues formerly made with the neighbouring 
states. Notwithstanding all this, he, who had ^piiud so niueh |;lory in war, 
on the ratifiralion of peace, abandoned himself to ail manner of \ice. Per- 
sisting in this course, and refusing to bo reclaimed, either l>y the advice of his 
friends or of tlie priests, all the nobles conspired to depose him ; whic h they 
did ill a public convention, in the third yeai of his reign. The companions 
and associates of his wicked practices ended Ihrir lives at Ihegidlows; to 
the rejoicing of all men, who made a holiday at Uu ir execution. 

Ff.ugus III. the sixty-third Kitiy^ hey an to reiyn A, D, 76 * 4 . 

Fergus III. the son of Etfinus, succeeded him ; who, under a like counter- 
feit pretence of virtue, w'hilc at heart he was horribly vicious, died after the 
like violent manner, having also reigned three years. He was poisoned by bis 
wife; but others say, that, after frequently upbraiding him with his iuiidclity, 
for keeping a number of women, and tinding her remonstrances disregarded, 
she strangled him at night, while sleeping in his bed. When inquiry was made 
into bis death, and many of his friends were accused, who, though severely tor- 
tured, would confess nothing, the queen, though otherwise of a haughty and im- 
petuous disposition, yet, pitying the sufterings of so many innocent persons, 
came forward, and, standing on an cmim'iicc, told the assembly, “ That she 
was the perpetrator of the murder then, presently, lest she should he made 
a living spectacle of reproach, stabbed herself in the breast with a knife. 
Tins act was variously spoken of, and descanted upon, according to the ue\ vi- 
ral humours and dispositions of the men of tiiosc days. 

SoLVATHIUS, the sixty -fourth Kitty, heyau to reiyn A, D. 767. 

Solvathius, the son of Eugc.ncs VflT. is tl'O next in order; who, if he had 
not contracted the gout, bv l.» i.'g c nch exposed to damps and colds, in the 
third yciir of ln'< reign, luigijt va!l I;.- reckoned, for his personal valour, 
amongst the best of kings. Nnlwiihs anding tlic violence of his disease, he 
shewed great wisdom and ]nudej»ee in tin* ctioicc of his generals, by whose 
means he app(‘ase(l a!l tnniulls, Donald lUine, tlrat is, the White, standing in 
no fear of being attacked bv a I mi.c and infirm prince, had fust the bol^iess 
to seize Ujioii all llici vvestton i\ian(l.s, and to e.al: himself king of the ^/bud<c. 
Afterwanis, making a dese(‘nl on t!io main lared, and carrying an ay much 
cattle, he was forc<'d, by Cnlian, general of the Ar;:}le people, and by i)uehal, 
captain of tlie Athol men, into a wood, out of wliicli there was hiit one pas- 
sage. Here, as all their cmleavoni.s to escape wore fruitless, he and his paity 
were slain to a man. One (iilcoluinb, slimulnled in the same maiiru r, and 
actuated bv the same and;jeil>, invaded (itdioway, winch his father had dis- 
tressed beibic him: but he also was defeated by the same generals, and 
shared the tale of Donald. In the mean time, there was no disturbance 
from tlic English and i^icts, but the continuance of peace wdtli them was 
occasioned by their commotions at home. Sop.athius reigned twenty jears, 
and died in 787, with the general aj>plausc of mankind. 

Acii Allis, the sixty Jifth King, A. D. 787- 

Aediaius, the sou of Etfinus, suceeeded him. He had made peace w ith the 
Angles and Piets, but, being apprehensive of an invasion from Ireland, ho 
composed the disorderly spirit that ihreutened commotions at home ; not only 
hy his industry, but by his liberalit> and bounty. The eaus<' of the Irish war 
was this. In the reign of the former king, who was unqn illlicd for any expe- 
dition, the Irish and other islanders, animated by the hoin s of plundering with 
niipiinity, made a descent upon Kiiityre, the adjfdiiing peninsula, with great 
armies, both at one and llie same time. Bui a feud arising between these 
marauders, many of the islanders, and all the Irish, were slain. To revenge 
this slaughter, the Irish lilted out a large Ilotilla, to sail into the /Ehudae. 
Achaius hearing this, sent over ambassadors to acquaint them, that they bad 
Ro just cause to enter into war merely because parties of thieves, fighting for 

6. Q 
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their prey, had slain one another ; that the loss was not that so many were 
slain, but rather that any of them bad escaped. They farther alleji^ed, that 
the kin^ and his national councils were so far from oilcrinp; any injury to the 
Irish, that they had put all the authors of the laic slaughter to death. The 
ambassadors advanced all this, and much more to the same cifcct, but all they 
could say was so coarsely and barbarously rejected by the Irish, that they 
sent out their licet against the Alhine Scots, even before the departure of tho 
envoys. Scarcely, however, had the armament sailed, wlicn a tempest arose, 
by which the whole perished. This mischance occasioned some compunction 
of remorse and concern in the Irish, so that now they hninbly sued for that 
peace which they had before drsdainftilly rcfuscil. 

But, in the first place, Achaius made peace; 1)etu‘ecn the Scots and tho 
French, ciiicliy lor this reasoji, because not only the Saxous wlio inhabited 
Germany, hut even those who had lixed in Britain, piratically infested France. 
Besides, Chailes the Great, whose desire was to cnnohle his country, not only 
by arms, but by literature, bad sent for some loariied men out of Scotland, to 
read pbilosopliy in Greek and Latin at l^aiis. Now there were yet many 
monks in Scotland, eminent for learning and y)iety, the ancient discipline 
being then not (juito extinguished; amongst whom was John, surnamed 
Scotus ; or, wliich is all tlic same, Alhiiiiis, for the Scots, in tlicir own lan- 
guage, call tliemsclves the Albiiii. He was tlic preceptor of Charles the 
Great, and left many moniimciils of his learning behind him ; particularly 
some rules of rhetoric, which 1 have seen, with tlie name Johannes Albinus 
inscribed as the author of the hooL. There are also extant some wiiliiigs of 
Clement, a Scot, who was a great profe’^soroflearning at the same time at Paris. 
There were besides main other Scottish monks, who went over into France, 
out of zeal for God and leligion; and jireached the doctrine of Chrisliaiiity 
1o the people inhabiting about the llhine. With sm h gicat success, that the 
people built monasteries in many places ; and the Germans pay this tribute 
to their memory, that, even clown to our own days, Stols arc made the 
governors over those religious hmis.s. Though Achaius was desirous of 
peace, yet the ali’aiis of the Piets diew him into a war; for Alhelslan of lilng- 
iaud, having wasted the neighbouring lands of tlie l^icts, Ilungus, their king, 
obtained the aid of ten tlioiisand Scuds from Achaius, who had before been 
clisg1K»sied with the eonduei of tho Lnglisli. Aeliaius placed this force under 
the command ol Alpiii, v\ lio w as bis son by the sister of Ilungus. By the assist- 
ance of those auxiliaiies, he curried a gieat deal of plunder outol Northumber- 
land. Aihelsfan, however, being an enterprising warrior, marched with such 
celeiity, that he came up with Ilungus not fur from lluddington. Tho Piets, 
dismayed at llie sudden approacdi of tluMi ciieini(‘s, stood immediutoly to their 
arms, and kept themselves in tlo ir stations till vciy laic. Having sc;t tlic 
walcdi for the; night, Ilungus hedng infeiior in cdher respects, desired tlic Divine 
aid, and gave himself wholly up to piayer. At last, liis body being wearied 
with labour, and his mind oppressed w'itli anxiety, he seemed to behold An- 
drew, the Apostle, slanding by him in his sleep, and promising him the vic- 
tory, This vision, being declared to the Piets, filled them full of hope; so 
that they prepared themselves willi great alacrity for a combat which could 
not be avoided. The next day was w bully spent in light skirmishes, and on the 
thiid they came to a pitched battle. Sonic say, that another prodigy appealed 
in the heavens, bearing the semblance of a diagonal cross, or that of St, Andrew, 
at the time of the cmgagcniont, which so terrified the English, that they eoulcl 
hardly sustain the first onset of the Piets. Alhclslan, wlio was slain there, 
gave name to the place of battle, which is yet called Athelstan's Ford. Hun- 
gus ascribed the victory to St. Andrew ; to whom, besides other oiferings, he 
devoted the tithes of his royal dcnie.sne.s. 1 am of opinion, that this was the 
Athelstan, commander of tlic Danes, to whom the English affirm Northum- 
berland to have been granted by Alfred. Achaius di<;d in the thirty-second 
year of his reign, and in that of our Lord eight hundred and nirieleen. 

CONGALLUS HI, the aixtij-sixth A. 1), 819. 

Congallus, his cousin-german, succeeded him, who reigned five years in pro- 
found peace, both at home and abroad. 
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DonOallvs, the sixty-seventh King^ A, D» 824. 

Donc;allus, the son of Solvathius, was the next kin^ to Congallus. But the 
young soldiers, not able to endure the severity of his government, went in a 
body to Alpin, the son of Aeliaius; and when they could not persuade him 
by fair means to undertake the government, they compelled him at least, by 
force and menaces, to appear as if he was on their side. Alpin dissembled 
with them so fur as to raise an army, and protend compliance with their 
Hishes, but soon disappointed them, and lied to Dongailns. Ills arrival was 
very acceptable to the king, but a great dismay to the rebels, who now 
accused him with being the cause of the sedition. The king, however, was 
not to be deceived by tlicir calumny, but prepared an army so suddenly, that 
he came upon them before there could he the least rumour of his approach. 
Such of them .as fell into his liands were punished. 

Ill the mean time Hungus died, and his eldest son, Dorstologus, was slain 
hy tin; treachery of his brother Egaiius. But the murderer did not long sur- 
vive, so that the male stock of llungus being extinct, his sister's son Alpin, 
as next heir, both by the ancient law, and in right of blood, claimed the king- 
dom. The Piets, however, rejected him as an alien, on which Dongallus sent 
messengers to expostulate with them; but these ambassadors were refused an 
audience, and even commanded to di;part within four days. Dongallus then 
resolved to make war upt>n them with all his might; but in the midst of his 
preparation, as he w as passing over the Spey when the current was violent, 
the vessel sunk, and he was drowned, after a reign of six, or, as some say, 
seven years, 

Alpin, or Alpinus, the sixty-eighth King^ A, 1). 830. 

Alpin, the son of Acliaius, led the army raised by Dongallus, against Fcre- 
dethus, the usurper of the kingdom of the Piets. The armies met at Kcstc- 
not, a village of Angus ; whore the fight was maintained with great obstinacy 
and bloodshed, from morning till night; when the victory appeared uncertain, 
though the death of Fercdelhus made it incline to the Scots. StHiing his men 
(1> in the figlil, with a troop of young nobles be broke through the main body 
oi' the Scots, and being thus separated, from his men, was there slain, with 
the flower of Ids chief’s. Brudus, who was substituted in bis place, pry^^ed a 
slothful person, and wludly unfit for militaiy affairs. In his reign, the Scots 
plundered the country of their enemy without resistance; and the Picls, 
raising a tumuli amongst themselves, slew Brudus before he had reigned an 
entire year. Then they set up Rcnnelh, another of the sons of Fercdelhus, 
in his stead ; hut one. that was neither more valiant nor successlul than his 
brother: for when he had levied an army, and came in sight ofliis enemies, 
he sfolc privately away, and so was slain by some countr>nien, who, without 
knowdng his quality, upbraided him as a recreant. The Piets having thus losrt 
their king, before their enemies were sensible of it, lelurncd home, and chose 
.iiiothcr Hindus for their sovereign, a man of high descent and noble aebieve- 
ineiits. As soon as be entered upon the government, be set upon the sliag- 
giing plunderers, chastised them for their presumption, and made a great 
sinughfer amongst them. After this, that he might strengthen his weak foiees 
by foreign aids, be sent ambassadors, with great gifts, to the Bnglish, who 
weic the nearest to him. They received the presents, and were free encnigh 
in ilieir promises of assistance ; hut, though earnestly pressed by the 
lhi‘} put them off, urging, as an excuse, their combustions at home. The 
Piets, being disappointed of their hopes in that quarter, levied every man of 
tilt ir own that was able to bear arms, and resolved to venture their last stake. 
Willi this resolution they marched directly towards the enemy, wlio were 
encamped not far from Dundee. As soon as they met, the battle w^as the 
more sharp, on account of the old animosity, lecenl spleen, sharp slaughters, 
I’ ml fri'quent injuries committed on both sides. The conflict remained long 
doubtful, till one hundred Piets, mounted, rose out of an ambush; who. that 
they might seem to be a siill greater number, also fdaced their baggage-men 
and attendants upon other horses; and so, shew'ing themselves upon the lops 
of the hills, wheeled about, as if they would have set upon the rear oi the 
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enemy. This apprehension struck such terror into the Scots, that they pre- 
sently dispersed, and tied into the neighbouring woods; by which many saved 
their lives. A Tew only were slain in the fijj^ht, but more in the pursuit, by 
the activity of the i^ho had been set on horseback. Alpin and 

many of' his nobles wt'rc taken piisoncrs, and inhumanly put to death. The 
head of the kinfj, fastened to a polo, was carried up and down the army ; and 
afterwards placed as a spectacle in the most eminent part of Abernethy, which 
was then their principal town. The spot where he w as slain, as yet retains his 
name, beinj^ called /Jas or the Death of Alpin. 

Kenneth 11. tAc sixiy-ninih Kiny^ A. D, 833. 

Alpin heinp: slain, after he had reig^ned three years, his son Kenneth suc- 
ceeded him. The following summer, the Piets, having hopes that, if they 
atlomptcd it, the Scots might easily, as they had been before, be diiven out of 
Dritain, hired some troo[)s of the English, and joined with them sueli forces as 
they could raise of their own. But a sudden sedition which arose among them- 
selves, pr(»ved so outrageous, that their king, Bnulus, could not compose it, 
and the army disbanded in consequence. Brudus himself died about three 
months after, rather of a In oken hcait than of disease. Ilis broflier Druskeiius 
w'as then chosen king, who iti vain altempled to settle these doniesti<*. iciuls. 
In the mean time, some young Scots carried olf by night tlic head ot Alpin, from 
the place where the Piets had set it up, ar.d delivered it to Kenneth ; who not 
0!ily commended them for lt»eir nolde exploit, but rewarded them with a grant 
of lands. Kenneth summoned t(»geiher an assembly to consult about a war with 
the Piets ; but though the king himself, and the most forward of the soldiers, 
were for puiiisliing the treachery of that perfidious people; the major part, 
and especially those of the graver son, thought it inoie advisable to wait, till 
their forces, whirh had been weakened in former wars, were sutliciently re- 
cruited. These counsellors were of opinion that they should mdther seek 
peace, nor yet make war with the Picls, till a belter opportunity should oiler 
itself. This judgment prevailed; so that there was peace betwixt the two 
natious for thr(*e years, as if it had been by common consent, in the fourth 
year, Kenneth was eager to renew the war, but still findiug that few of the 
chiefs were of hi.s mind, he invited them to a baiujiiet ; which entertainment 
cantoned till late at night, so that they were all ohligiul to lodge at the king's 
liouse*. This they could the more easily do, because evt ry man, accoiding to 
the custom dcuived trom tln ir ancestors, lay on the ground, and so they dis- 
posed themselves in that large house, having nothing under them but leaves 
and glass. Just as they were falling asleep, the king ordered a youth, be- 
longing to his fainily, to i lothe fiim.self with the skins of fishes, espci iidly of 
the stock kind, <l:'icd in tlie wind, and to enter by night, and to speak thiough 
a long tube, tlial ihe voice might Indter reach their ears at a distance, and 
thus to exhort liioiii to war; as if a message had been purposely .sent to tliciu 
itom heaven The chiefs, .suddenly roused at tliis voice, thouglit it too great 
and :uvful to be human; and, as many of them were charged with wine, the 
sudden Hashing of light fiom the scales of the lish-skiiis, darting upon their 
diow.sy t‘\es, and dazzling them, produced a general aslonislirnenl ; so that 
th(‘ surprising apparition atTected the senses of them all, and a kind of reli- 
gious consternation seized upon their minds. What served to increase the 
admiration was, that the messenger, .stripping him.self of his disguised habit, 
ane, by a secret passage, conveying himself away, as in an instant, seemed 
lo vanisli out of sight. When the news of this wonder was broirght lo the 
king in the morning, with addition.s to the story, as is usual in such eases, ho 
was pleased to affirm also, that he had seen the like apparition in his sleep. 
Immediatrly on this, a war was concluded upon by the general eonsi nt of 
them all, fis if they had received the injunetion directly from abov(\ When 
the armies were led forth to battle, as soon as they eaim^ within sighi of one 
;*nollier, every man ran upon the enemy who stood next to liiiu, without so 
luueh ns wailing for the woid of eommaud. Tin; light was as fieiecly eon- 
tirued, as it was eagerly beguki ; but at length the victory inclined to the 
Scots, as the allies in whom the Piets put most eouiidtnce, proved their ruin. 
F:>r the English tioops, seeing all tilings managed without order, and b) 
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tamulluary force, wilhdrcw to the next lull, as if they had only been specta- 
tors of other men’s danger. Thus the Piets sustained a tremendous slaughter ; 
for the Scots were liighly provoked against them, not only by their ancient 
hatred, but by the remembrance of their cruelty against Alpin, and to those 
whom they had taken prisoners with that king. That which chiefly inflamed 
the Scots w as the watch-word, “ Kcmemher Alpin and the moment it was 
given, they spared neither age, nor rank of men. The hills covered the 
retreat of the English; and the Scots were so vehemently intent upon reveng- 
ing llicmselves on the Piets, that they could not pursue thetsi. This victory 
reduced the Piets to so low an ebb, and rendered their condition so deplor- 
able, that they sued earnestly for peace, but in vain, for the Scots would 
hearken to no conditions, short a full and entire surrender of the whole 
Kingdom. The next year, when all places were given up northward beyond 
tlie Foslh, and garrisons were placed in them, as Kenneth was marching bis 
aniiv against those on the other side, word was brought him, that some of the 
fortresses which lie had left behind, were taken, ami the soldiers slain. Upon 
this intelligcnee, he marched his army hack against the refractory Pitts, of whom 
liO spared iieillier man, woman, nor child ; but devastated the whole country 
vtiih fire a:id sword. Druskenus, .seeing the Piets enraged, almost like uiad- 
nuri, at the cruelty exercised over them, and knowing now that they must 
f::;ht, iu)t foi their kingdom, but for their own lives, and those of their wives 
and ( iulilrcn, gnlheicd all the force that he could muster; and so passing the 
i' iti;, came to Scone, a town situated on the banks of the Tay, where he 
V. 111,! coming of the Scots. There they again endeavoured to make a 
P 'cilication, oilcring to surrender the country that lay beyond the Forth ; but 
tin ot^ would have all or none. The fight, as must he in such circum- 
staiM'cs of necessity, was very fierce. At last, tlie Pilots, after an obstinate 
If i im e, '• ere bnikeii ; and the Tay, pulling a stop to their flight, was the 
c;mM*ol’ their deslrnetion ; for Jliusktmis, and almost all his nobility, not 
luiiig able to pass the river, were there slain; nor had the common soldiers 
fu tti r loi tunc, for, as they crowded to the shore in several places, to save 
thcniseJ\( s. they found no passage, and so all of them lost their lives. Hence 
it is, as 1 judge, that our writers say, we fought with the Piets seven limes in 
oii(‘ day. The force of the Piets was wholly broken by this overthrow, and 
KeninTh laid Jaithian with the adjacent country waste, as also all the lAids 
beyond the Fortli, so that they .should never be able to recover themselves 
again. The gariisons, struck with terror, surrendered themselves; and the 
few Piets who survived this disaster, lied into England, in an indigent and 
necessitous condition. 


BOOK VI. 


As I formerly called Fergus I. and, after him, Fergus II. the founders of 
the Scottish kingdom, with very great reason; so I may justly reckon Keb- 
ncth, the son of' Alpin, the third founder of it. Fergus I. from a mean begin- 
uing, advanced the affairs of the Scots to such an height, that they were 
envied by their neighbours. Fergus II. when they were banished and dis- 
persed into remote countries, and, in the judgment of their enemies, were 
<juile extirpated, did, as it were, recall them to life, and in a few years restore 
them to their ancietil splendour. But Kenneth courageously accepted the 
kingdom, at a time when aflairs were almost become desperate; nay, at a 
period when others thought that tlie small remainder of the Scots could hardly 
have defended themselves, or been kept united. Not only so, but he con- 
founded the power of the enemy, though strengthened by foreign aid, and 
dated with victory, in many sharp, yet prosperous battles; and when he bad 
thus weakened them, drove them out of the country, and utterly extinguished 
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their kingdom and name. Though these were great exploits, yet they were 
not his most important achievements; for, as he enlarged his kingdom to 
twice its former dimensions, so he governed it in such a manner, both by 
making new laws, and also by reviving the old ones, that neither licentious- 
ness, the child of war, nor pride, the olfspring of victory, nor any footsteps of 
those evils which arc wont to accompany luxury and ease, made their appear- 
ance during bis life. The afl'airs of Scotland were even supported niaiiy years 
after, as much by his laws, called by posterity the Macalpin code, as they had 
been by his arms. But to pass these things ; I sliall proceed to iclatc his 
noble acts as I have begun. Kenneth, having driven out tlie Piets, distri- 
buted their lands among his soldiers, according to their respective valour and 
merit: who, out of ambition, gave many pfeccs and countries new names, and 
abrogated the old ones. Kenneth divided Horcstia betwixt two brolliers, 
iEiieas and Mcarn ; one pait of which, in old Scottish, is yet called yliWia, 
though such as more aifcct the English speech call it Angus; while the other 
is termed Mcarn. The country adjoining, from Tay to the Forth, w'as called 
by the ancients Boss, that is, a peninsula. There arc some signs of the name 
remaining, rs Culross, a town which is, as it were, the back or hinder part of 
Ross ; and Kinross, which signifies the Head of Ross. Now*, at (his day, all 
that country is called Fife, from an eminent person of that name, whose cog- 
nomen, they say, was Duff: Barodunum, a town in Lotliian, or, as some call 
it, Duiihar, is supposed to have been so named from a great man named Bar. 
Lotliian had its name, not long ago, from Lolhus, king of the Piets. Cun- 
ningham is whollv a Danish word, used, as 1 think, by the Danes, after the 
death of Ketiiielh, who possessed that country for some years, having driven 
the Scots beyond the wall of Severus; for Cnniiinghain signifies, in the Danish 
language, tlic king's house or palace. It is also probable that March was so 
called by (lie Danes, because it fixed the limits between both kingdoms. As 
for Edinbuigh, either through gross ignorance or perverse prejudice, it is 
sometimes eallcd the Doleful Valley, and sometimes the Maiden's Castle. 
The name in itself is not very obscuic, though it becomes so by bad manage- 
ment; for they borrowed those appellations from French romances, which 
were devised williin the last three hundred years. This is certain, that llie 
elder Scots called it lJu/KtIhtum ; and the later fulhihyn/inn^hi ix^ix I'ollowing 
th(fcust(im of their country, in the imposition of names ; whereas that castle, 
in a middle a])p(*Iiatiou bclwx<‘n both, 1 lliiok, may be better named EtHninn, 
But enough in this place coiieerning the old and new names of the coiintiies, 
of which f have spoken more hugely helorc. To return then to Kcimetli. 
Having enlarged his kingilom, as 1 iiave ahead} said, and settled wholesome 
laws for the administration of llie government, he furtlier endeavoured to 
confirm his royal authority by such mean and ttivial things, as bordered upon 
superstition. There was a maible stone, which Simon Jiroeus is said to have 
imported into Ireland out of Spain, and wiiieh Fergus, liie son of Fendiard, 
afterwards brougfil over into Seoltisli Albion, and to have placed in Argylc. 
This stone Keiinetli lenioved from ihencc to Scone, by the ri\er Tay. where 
be caused it to be enclosed in a chaii of wxod. The kings of Seoflan<l, after 
this, were wont to receive their regal name, and to be inv(‘sted with the royal 
robes, sitting in this chair, till the time of Edward the First, of England, of 
whom in his place. Kenneth also translated the episcopal see, wiiicdi tln^ 
Piets had placed at Ahcrncthy, to Fantim Rcgidi, afterwards called St. An- 
drew’s. But the ancient bishops of Scotland, who weie cliosen out of monas- 
teiies, did not strive for place or honour, so much as fot sanctity and learning. 
They performed thcii functions every where, oeeasiiinally, as opportunity 
ofl'ered, without envy or ambition; no certain dioceses being allotted to them, 
because the ecclesiastical function was not as yet made a post of gain and 
w 01 Idly lucre. In this manner Kenneth reigned twenty years, Jii the begin- 
ning of his fifth year, he overthrew (he Piets, as tlic Black Book of Paisley 
relates. The remaining fifteen years, after he had destroyed that govern- 
ment, he lived in great tranquillity, niaiiitaiiiirig order at home by his just 
government, and peace abroad by the power of his arms, lie also en- 
larged his dominions from the Orcades to the wall of Adrian ; and died in 
the year 854. 
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Donald V. the eeventieth Kinff^ began to reign A» D. 854. 

Donald, his brother, was next chosen king, who quite altered the whole 
public discipline, together with his own demeanour. For whereas, in the 
lifetime of Alpin, he made a shew of teiuporanee, and, by that means, 
obtained the love of the better sort ; when his brother was dead, as if he had 
been freed from all fear and restraint, he gave liimself up wholly to pleasure. 
And, as if there had been no danger from any enemy without, he neglected 
all military study, and kept hardly any about him but hunters, falconers, and 
the inventors of new pleasures ; upon whom he lavished tlie public revenue. 
The younger sort, who were prone to pleasures, extolled the king to the skies, 
as a noble and generous prince, and ridiculed the economy of the preceding 
limes, as being rude and niggardly. The ancient counsellors, foreseeing that 
all things were likely to run to ruin in a sliort time, came to the king, to put 
him in mind of his duty, and remonstrated with him on his present evil wa>s, 
warning him also of the dangers impending on him. 11c, notwithstanding this, 
persisted in his slothful kind of life, which encouraged the remainder of the 
Fids (as if an hppciui opportunity had been given to them, from the very bot- 
tom of despair) to court the assistance of the two most powerful of the English 
princes, Osbridh and Ella; for that country was then di\ided into several king- 
doms. To lliem the Piets laid open their calamities, and implored their help, 
at the same lime promising, llial the} and all their posterity would become feu- 
datories to tlie Englisli, in <;asc they obtained the victory over the Scots, whiclt 
they judged would hv the easier on account of the slolhlul nature of Donald. 
The i'higlisli were easily persuaded, and having settled things at home, led 
1ii(‘ir arm} into the eouiitiy of March, from whence they sent heralds to Do- 
nald, lequiring, that the lauds which the IScols had forcibly taken from the 
Piets, their fiiends and allies, should be leslored. Donald, by the advice of 
the estates, wliicb, tboiigli reluetaiilly in this time of imminent danger, he 
had eonvened, levied an army, and met tlie enemy at Jedd, a river in ^J’cviol- 
dale, where lie gave them battle, and ovcrtlirew Osbreth, who w as forced to lly 
to the a<IJoiniiig niouiiluins. From thence Donald marched by the Tweed to 
the sea-side, and rceoveied Berwick, which tlioiigh it bad been taken by the 
English, was now deserted by them again, on the news of the late battle. 
Here he took all the ships tiding in the mouth of the river, and seized Aic 
provisions which the enemy had collected there. But then, on the other hand^ 
iierc also he embraced the opportunity of renewing bis interrupted pleasures ; 
and, as if his enemies had been wholly overlbrow^n, he indulged himself in all 
kinds of voluptuousness. The English, who in the last light were rather 
seattcred than subdued, learning by their spies the carelessness and security 
of the Scots, gathered what force they could in the neighbourhood, and set 
upon them by night, while drowned in wine, and fast asleep, making a great 
slaughter au'ongst them; but took the king, who was between sleeping and 
waking, aiiJ carried him away prisoner. From thence they followed the 
course of their victory ; and to make their revenge more coinplete, divided 
their aruiv into two parts, and so maichcd into the heart of the country. 
Part of them, wdicn they came to the Forlli, procured boats, and endeavoured 
to pass over into Fife ; but many of them were overset and drowned, and the 
rest, by the violence of the storm, forced back to the shore where they had 
embarked. From thence, they then marched to Stirling, and, joining with the 
rest of their army, passed over the Forth on a bridge. The Scots, after their 
llight, gathered themselves into a body in the vicinity, but having the bare 
show rather than the strength of an army, they sent ambassadors to the 
English for peace; which was not refused, because tlicir strength was weak- 
ened by the late unsuccessful battle at Jedd, and also by the tempest. Though 
the terms proposed by the English were hard enough, yet in tlic present state 
affairs they appeared tolerable. These were, that the Scots should yield 
^11 the land within the wall of Severus ; that their bounds should'be beyond 
Stirling, on the Forth; beyond Dunbarton, on the Clyde ; and between the 
two rivers, and the wall. Galling as these conditions were, yet they were 
in some measure welcome and unexpected to the Scots, because no mention 
was made in them concerning the restoration of the Piets; for the English 
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and liritons divided the lands, tlius oLlained, between them, the river.being^ a 
boundary to divide them both. Some think that the money still called Ster- 
ling; was then coined there. When the lands were thus partitioned, ilic 
Piets, who had thought to recover their own, finding how much they were 
deceived, pfissed over to Denmark and Norway : a lew of them, who chose 
to remain in England, were put to death, under the pretext that they W'ould 
attempt innovations by soliciting foreign aid. Donald, after he had made 
peace, was honourably received on his return, partly out of respect to liis 
ancestors, and partly in hopes of his repentance and amendment. But as he 
persevered in the same worthless course, the nobles, fearing that so sluggish 
a person, who would neither hearken to friendly counsels, nor be reclaimed 
by calamity, would lose that part of the kingdom w hicli remained, confined 
him in a prison ; where, either out of grief and anguish of heart, in having his 
pleasure restrained, or from fear of being made a public spectacle, he laid 
violent hands on himself, in the sixth year of his reign. Others report, that 
this Donald perrormed many noble exploits, both at home and abroad, and 
thaj he died a natural death at Scone, in the year of our Jjord 858. 

Constantin K II. the uventy-Jirsl Kingy lagan to rcajn A * D. 858. 

Conslaulinc 11. the son of Kenneth, was crowned, on the dcalii of Dtoiald, at 
Scone, lie was a prince of great spiiit, extrciiiely valiant, and very desir- 
ous to wipe away the ignominy which the kingdom had received under jjoiiald, 
and to enlarge it to the bounds his father had left ; but he was dissuaded from 
that enterprise b) his nobles, because the greatest part of the soldiery yverc 
slain ; and the remainder grow'ii so corrupt, that it was not fit to put arms 
into their liands. On this account, the king first bent his care to correet tin; 
public manners ; and accordingly he reduced the order of ecclesiastics lo tlieir 
ancient simplicity hy severe laws, for they had left oil' preaching, and had given 
themselves up to luxury, hunting, hawking, and courtly pomp, lie caused llir 
young soldiers, who were grown eneminalu with voluptuousness and ease, to lie 
on the bare ground, and to have only one meal a day. Drunkards he punished 
with death. He also prohibited all spoils, except those which sei ved to harden 
the body and iiixigorate the mind. When, by these laws, the military of the 
kingdom were brought to a better conilitioii, a certain islander, named Eve- 
nu!^, whom the king himself had made guvetnor of Lochaber, a man of an un- 
quiet spirit, and ambitious of doiuinion, lose up in arms. lie, knowing that 
the young soldiers could not well eiiduie the seventy of these new regula- 
tions, first gathered a small numlnT, and then a gi cater, complaining of the 
present slate of things. Findi.ig that hi.s discouisc was aceeptahle to them, 
he easily persnatlcd them to conspire against Constantine ; hut being more 
active than cautious in strengthening their faction, tin } weie hctia^ed hy 
some of their own confedi rates, and slain, before they knew that any forces 
were coming against them. Evenus, the head of the conspiracy, was publicly 
executed. About this time the Danes, then the most potent and ilouiishing 
nation amongst the (ieitnan.s, were solicited by the l^icis to take up arms 
against the Scots. One Buein''S, or, as others write, Verna, whose wife had 
been ravished by Osbreth, made also a similar application to them ; w hich 
they, being overstocked with young people at home, easily assented to ; arid 
so came over in numerous transports, and with a great navy, into Britain, 
Their first descent was in Fife; where they slew all they met, without dis- 
tinction, out of hatred to the Clitisliaii religion; and then, dividing their arm}, 
they spoiled the country in two several diiectioiis. Constantine made he^ul 
against them ; first setting upon that brigade eommaiided by Hubba, brotiier 
to the Danish king, who being liihdered from joining the other body of Hoops 
by the sudden swelling of the river Leven, was there easily overcome und 
slain, except a few of his men who could swim over the river, and they lied 
to the second commander, called Humber. Constantine, in his pursuit, 
marched as if he went, not to a battle, but to a prey, and Overtook them near 
the town of Crail, though on his arrival he found tlicni strongly entrenched. 
For the Danes, having learned prudence by their late disaster, had made a 
kind of defensive fortification, upon some small winding rocks near the shore, 
by heaping up a quantity of stones which lay there. In this situation Con- 
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j«tantine assaulted them ; but by reason of the inenmmodiousness of the place, 
and the desperate fury of the Danes, he paid dear for his rashness, not only 
lositij;' a i^rcat part of his army, but bein^ taken prisoner himself, and carried 
into a cave hard by, where he was slain. There arc some monuments of this 
fight remaining to this day, as the cave, the circumvallation of the camp, which 
was not cut out regularly, or in equal spaces, but circuitously, according to 
the bending of the rocks. Some lay the blame of this calamity upon the 
Piets, who, being admitted into Constantine's army, were the first that ran 
away, and drew the greatest part of the troops after them. The Danes inime\- 
diatcly gathered up the spoils, and departed to their ships ; and the king's body 
being found the day after, was carried to the sepulchre of his ancestors, in the 
island of Icolrnkill. lie possessed the kingdom sixteen years, and died in 
flic year 874. 

Ethus, the sevenUj -second King^ began his reign A, D, 874. 

His brother, Ethus, who succeeded him, was surnaincd Alipes, from his 
swiftni'ss ill running. lie was elected king on no other or better account, than 
fliat of having gathered the relics of the army, after having been scattered by 
Danes. Amongst the prodigies of his lime are mentioned the appearance 
( t those sea-moiistcrs, which, as they come only at long intervals, in shoals, 
aie considered as unlucky omens. The common people call them sea-monks; 
Olliers give them the name of hnssineti, that is, hooded, or helmet fish. Ethus 
quite unmindful both of his brother and of his ancestors, giving himself up to 
every kind ol vice, and drawing the }oung soldiers, who were by nature easily 
seduced, along with him, was seized by a combination of the nobility, and, 
after all the fiagitious acts of his lifiehad been declared to the people in a long 
speech, he w'as forced to abjure the government in the second year of his 
reign. Three days after, he died in piison through grief. What chiefly of- 
fended the men of military genius against him, was his slothful inactivity, 
1>e''au8C, when the Danes were at war with the English, and many bloody 
hatlles had been fought between them, be never thought of recovering the 
country whicli he had lost ; nor would even bear to be reminded of it by 
othcis. Some aflirm, that lie was not compelled to relinquish the kingdom, 
hut that he was wounded in a combat by Gregory, who was desirous of get- 
ting the government into his own bands, and that he died two months affbr- 
wards, in the year 875. 

CuiiGORY, the seventy-third King^ began to reign A* D. 875. 

Gregory, the son of Dongallus, was elected king in his stead ; a person of 
a truly royal spirit, in whom no virtue was wanting, that was necessary to 
complete a monarch. First, he brought over all those to his favour, who had 
hccij against him when he endeavoured to gain the throne ; and next he pro- 
ceeded to restore the nobles themselves; besides which, he so tempered the 
stiietness of liis government with affability, that he got the command of his 
.subjects more by love than by fear. He either revived the old laws concern- 
ing ilic riglits of the clergy, who were almost in the nature of slaves, under the 
Piets, or else he made new ones to the same purpose. His first expedition was 
into Fife, against those Piets who had been left there by the Danes, whilst they 
were employing their arms against the English. These he drove not only out 
of Fife, but also out of Lothian and March. The Danes, on his approaching 
Berwick, dreading, that if they should meet with any misfortune, the English 
would be against them, studiously avoided n.sking a battle with Gregory. In- 
stead of encountering him, therefore, they sent part of their forces over the 
river into Northumberland, commanding them to join a small brigade of their 
countrymen, who had newly lauded there ; while the rest entered Berwick, to 
strengthen that garrison. The English there, who were under the command of 
the Danes, though very unwillingly, as being of a different religion from them- 
selves, gave admission to the Scots in the night-time; by which means all the 
foreigners were pul to the sword. From thence, Gregory marched into North- 
nmberland, where ho gained a great victory over Hardyknute, and made so 
preat a slaughter of the Danes, that their numbers, which were lately formi- 
dable to all Britain, became wonderfully dimiiiisbcd. This was partly accom- 
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plished by Gregory of Scotland, and partly by Alfred of England, Gregory, 
having reduced Northumberland, gave free leave to those English wbo’had a 
mind to depart ; while he very courteously distributed lands among the rest 
who chose to remain. The greater part of the English, therefore, staid behind ; 
partly out of love of their native soil, partly on account of the king’s bounty, 
and partly alj;o for fear of their enemies. For, as the English had, during 
several years past, sustained many cruel engagements with the Danes, in which 
the victory was often uncertain, many of them chose rather to be under the 
dominion of the Scots, who, though formerly enemies, were yet Christians, 
than either to fall into the power of the bloody Danes, or to hope for a casual 
support from their own countrymen; especially since things were in such a 
general confusion over all Britain, that the people knew nut which party to suc- 
cour first. After Gregory had chastised the Danes so severely that he had no 
reason to expect any more trouble from them, he turned his arms against the 
Britons, who as 3 et held some of the Scottish dominions ; but, on their restoring 
the lands, and promising to assist him against the Danes, in case they should 
return, he made peace with them, and disbanded his army. The Britons, 
however, after their return home, repented of the treaty they had made ; and 
entering Scotland again in a hostile manner, were driving away a great booty ; 
when Gregory met them at Loehmaben, and, after a bloody fight, overthrew 
them; Constantine, their king, falling in the battle. "The Britons, having 
received this fruit of ilieir ill conduct, made Herbert, the brother of Constan- 
tine, king ; and then began to think in what a dangerous state they were, 
having both the Scots and Danes for their enemies ; while their alliance with 
the English was very precarious. Weighing these considerations, they sent 
ambassadors to the Scots for peace, who refused it on any other terms, than the 
cession of Cumberland and W’cstmoreland to them ; which was yielded to, 
and the peace made on those conditions. About the same time, there eamo 
ambassadors from Alured of England, partly to congratulate the Scots on 
their victory over the Danes, which ought, they said, to bo justly acceptable 
to all Christians; and partly to enter into a new league against all the ene- 
mies of the faith. An alliance was accordingly concluded between the two 
nations, on these conditions: ^^That they should oppose, with their joint 
forces, all foreign enemies who should make a descent on the borders of either 
coaolry ; and that the Scots should quietly enjoy for ever the lands which they 
had gained from the Danes.'’ Peace being thus secured by arms on every 
side, and a league made and established, ncw\s was brought to Gregory, upon 
his return, that the Irish had made an irruption into Galloway. Tlie cause of 
the w ar was pretended to be this, that the men of Galloway had, in a hostile 
manner, seized upon and plundered some galleys which w^ere driven on their 
coasts, belonging the inhabitants of Dublin, the capital of Ireland. The Irish, 
when they heard that Gregory was coining, hastened, in great consternation, 
with the prey they had gained, to their ships ; and the king, with a good fleet 
and strong army, as soon as be conveniently could, crossed the channel also. 
Duncan, Donalus, or Dunachus, W'as at that time king of Ireland, hut, being 
under age, Brienus and Cornelius, two of the most powerful of the nobility 
under him, divided the whole country into separate factions. But now they 
suddenly concluded a truce on the approach of a foreign enemy ; after which 
they pitched and fortified their camps apart, near the river Bann, a place 
that seemed very well adapted for that purpose. Their end in doing this was, 
to weary out Gregory by delay, and to force him to withdraw his army from a 
depopulated country, for want of provision. Gregory penetrated through 
their design, and therefore secretly, in the night, sent part of hi.s array to seize 
upon a hill which overhung the camp of Brienus. The day after, when the 
battle took place, these Scuts, in the heat of the fight, threw down mighty 
stones upon the Irish camp, whicJi crushed many of the men to pieces ; ami 
so terrified the rest, that their ranks were broken, and tiicy fled in great dis- 
order and confusion. Cornelius, bearing of this event, drew off his army, 
without striking a blow% into places of greater safety. Brienus was slain in 
his camp ; the rest had as much quarter given them as possible, by the order.** 
of Gregory, who then marched over the country without committing any 
ravages ; which lenity oecasioned many rather to submit themselves to the 
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mercy of the king, than to withstand him by force. The fortified towns were 
strengthened with garrisons ; and Gregory, having reduced Dundalk and Drog- 
heda, two places made strong both by nature and art, determined to march 
directly to Dublin. But hearing that Cornelius, general of all the Irish forces, 
vi as coining against him with a great army, he turned aside to fight him, and 
gained the victory, following the fugitives as far as Dublin, to which he laid 
siege. As there was not provision enough in the city for the number of 
people that had fled thither, a capitulation was entered into through the 
mediation of Corniachus, the bishop. Gregory, at his entrance, did no injury 
to any of the inhabitants ; but visited Duncan, his kinsman, and protested 
that he came not thither out of an ambitious desire to take away the kingdom 
from him, or to amass riches for himself, but only to revenge the wrongs which 
he had received. Accordingly lie committed the care of the young king to 
such of his old counsellors as he judged were most faithful ; while he assumed 
to himself the title of being his guardian, till he should be of age. He also 
put garrisons into the forts, and exacted an oath from the nobility, that they 
should admit neither English, Dane, nor Briton into the island, without his 
permission ; he appointed judges in convenient places, who were to adminis- 
ter justice betwixt man and man in matters of controversy, according to the 
laus of the country ; and then taking sixty hostages for the performance of 
tlii'sr conditions, he returned home In triumph. The fame of his justice made 
tlie peace much firmer and lasting, than any terror of his arms could have 
done. Having thus managed matters both at home and abroad, lie departed 
this life in tlie eighteenth year of his reign, being no less eminent for his 
equity and temperance, than for his valour and magnanimity ; so that he was 
justly named, by his countrymen, Gregory the Great. He died in the 
} ear 892. 

Donald VI. ike seventy-fourth King, began his reign A. D. 892. 

Donald, the sixth of that name, the son of Constantine II. was made king 
after Gregory, having been recommended by his great predecessor, before 
his death, to the nobility. He did not falsify the opinion which men had con- 
ceived of his being a very prudent prince; for he so maintained peace, as to 
he always prepared for war. Though for a long time he had no enemy teven- 
coiiiitcr, he took care that the soldiery should not degenerate, or, by becoming 
corrupted through ease and rest, grow inelinahle, as had often happened, to 
run into all mamier of evil practices. When a new array of Danes drew 
near the coast of Northumberland, and lay at anchor there for some days, 
without molesting any one, Donald collected an army, and, being watchful of 
all opportunities, went to guard that province. Then, hearing that the Danes 
had made a descent upon the English territory, he sent aid to king Alured, 
wlio fought a bloody battle with the Danes. But, though he gained the vic- 
tory, he was content to admit the Danes into part of liis dominions, provided 
they would turn Christians. Peace was accordingly made on these terms, the 
ormy was disbanded, and Donald returned home, where he met with domes- 
tic disquietude. There happened so great a feud betwixt the people of Ross 
and those of March, caused by some small lobhcrics at first, that more were 
slain by partial combats, than if they had met in a pitched battle, Donald 
proceeded thither, and, having put to death the heads of the factions, restored 
peace to the country. .Tohn Fordun, the Scottish chrouologer, says, that in 
this expedition he died at Fores, not without a suspicion of being poisoned; 
hut Boetiiis alfirins, that he returned to Northumberland, to enforce the terms 
of the peace which ho had made with the Danes, of whom he was always sus- 
picious ; and that he died there, after a reign of eleven years, A. D. 903. His 
memory was precious both to rich and poor. 

Constantine III. the seventy fflh King^ began to reign A. D. 903. 

Constantine III. the son of Ethus, was made king in the room of Donald. 
He was a man of no ill disposition, yet could not be truly ternied firmly and 
constantly good. The Danes, after failing in their endeavours to prevail with 
Gregory and Donald to join them against the English, who were then Chris- 
tians, easily wrought upon Constantine by gifts, and the vain promise of 
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enlarging his dominions, to make a league with Ihctii. This scared}' lasted two 
years; for the Danes, deserting the Scots, formed an alliance with the English. 
This also had hardly continued four years, when Edward, king of England, 
gathered an army together, and spoiled the country of the Danes ; by which 
they were reduced to sucli straits, that they were forced to return to the 
Scots, whom they had lately deserted ; and to whom they swore most religi- 
ously, that they would for ever after observe the amity inviolably. This 
second league is reported to have been entered into, with great ceremony, in 
the tenth year of Constantine ; cat which time he gave Cumberland to Mal- 
colm, son of the last king, which was a favourable presage lo him, that the 
next reign should he his own. The same custom was afterwards observed, 
by some succeeding kings, to the manifest disannulling of the old way of con- 
vening the estates, whose free suftVages ought not to have been thus abridged ; 
but this was like the designation of the consuls by the Cicsars, w hieh put an 
end to the Roman liberty. A war being now begun between Edward, the 
son of Alured, and the J)anes ; Constantine sent aid to the latter, under the 
conduct of Malcolm. lie joined his army with the Danes, and being superior 
in number, they harassed the adjoining countries of the English, making 
great devastation wherever they came, tliat they might force the enemy, who 
were inferior in numbers, to a battle. They were, indeed, so arrogantly con- 
fident of their strength, that they thought their enemy would never dare to 
look them in the face; so that now, as secure of the victory, tlicy began to 
talk of dividing the spoil. ‘But, as prosperity often blinds the eyes of the 
w'ise; so adversity, and the foresight of danger, is a good si'hoolmasfer, even 
to the weak<;r side.’ Thus it was here, for what the English w anted in strength, 
they supplied with art, skill, and stratagem. Their army was well sup[)licd 
with reserves, and so they began the fight; when the tiist ranks, as they had 
been instructed, gave ground, and, under the prelenet‘ of being diseumfited, 
made an appearance of (lying, that so, their enemies put suing them in dis- 
order, they might again return upon them in that straggling )>()stijre. Athcl- 
Stan, the base-born son of Edward, was genera! of all the English forces, as 
our writers aflirm; and Grafton also says the same tiling. They make this 
Athclstan guilty of parricide, in killing his father, and his two brothers Edred 
and. Edwin, whose right it was immediately to have succeeded to the 
kingdom. Fame increases the suspicion, that Edwaid was violently put to 
death, because it attributes to Jiini llic title of a martyr. For this laei Athel- 
stan being bated, to recover the favour of the people, resolved upon some 
eminent enterprise; and accordingly determined, at last, to expiate the blood 
of his kindred, by shcddjng that of hi.s enemies. In pursuance of this resolu- 
tion, when he had fought stoutly for a time, he gave ground by little and 
little; but afterward retreated with more precipitation, and in greater fear 
and confusion, as if he intended absolutely to run aw'ay. The Danes and 
Scots, supposing themselves conquerors, were unwilling to make any brisk 
pursuit, lest the most dastardly of the soldiers should enjoy all tlie booty, and 
therefore they returned to plunder the camp. Upon tliis Alhelstiin gave a 
signal ; and the English, returning to their colours, set upon them as they 
were scattered and laden with spoil, and killed tliem like so many dogs. TJie 
greatest part of the Scottish nobility fell in this fight, who chose rather to die 
on the spot, than to undergo the ignominy of deserting their companions in 
war. Malcolm being sorely wounded, was carried off the field by his ow'n 
men, and sent the doleful tidings of the loss of his army to Constantine ; 
nor was the face of things more pleasant amongst the J)ancs. Athclstan, 
during the confusion of his enemies, took Cumberland and Westmoreland 
from the Scots, and Nortliumberland from the Danes. Constantine, not hav- 
ing force enough either to wage war, or to insist upon an honourable peace, 
called a convention of the estates at Abcrnethy, where he willingly resigned 
the kingdom, joining the Culdees, or worshippers of God, as the monks of that 
age wore called, among whom, as in a sanctuary, he spent the remaining five 
years of his life at St. Andrew’s. He died in the year 943, and the fortieth 
from the beginning of his reign. Here the English writers, who are profuse 
in their own praises, affirm, that Athclstan was tlie sole monarch of all Bri- 
tain, and that the others, who had the names of kings in Albium, were only 
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precaViously so, being liis dependents, and taking an oath of fidelity to him, 
as their supreme lord. They quote many ignoble English authors as favourers 
of this opinion ; and, to procure themselves greater credit, they add also Ma- 
rianus Scotus, was indeed an illustrious writer. There is, however, uo 
mention of this in that edition of Marianus which was printed in Germany ; 
and if they have another writer of the name, dilferent from him who is publicly 
read, and one interpolated or forged by themselves, let him be produced, 
liesidcs, these persons being men generally unlearned, do not, in some places, 
suHieienlly understand their own writers; neither do they take notice, that 
iJede, William of Malmshury, and Geoffrey of Monmouth, commonly give 
the name of Britain to that part of the island over which the Britons ruled, 
\^hich was within the wall of Adrian ; or, when they stretched their dominions 
farthest, within the wall of Severus ; so that the Scots and Piets arc often- 
times reckoned by them as being out of Britain, and a transmarine people. 
Therefore, when they read, that the English once reigned over all Britain, 
they understand the authors, as including Albliim or Albion; whereas they 
ofUn circumscribe Britain within narrower limits ; but of this T have spoken 
more largely in another place. To return to the affairs of Scotland. 

Malcolm T. ihe sereHty-t>ixth Khiy^ hegan to reign A, D. 943. 

Constantine liaving retired into a monastery, Malcolm, the son of J)onald, 
was proclaimed king. Athclstari being now dead, and his brother Edmund 
reigning, Cumbeiland and W^eslmoreland revolted from the English, and 
ictuiucd to their old masters. Moreover, the Bancs, who remained in North- 
mnberland, sent for Avalassus, their countryman, of the royal progeny, who 
had been an exile in Ireland, to make him king. Edmund, foreseeing that 
tlie clouds of war wen‘ gathering over his head, yielded Cumberland and 
AVeslmoreland to Malcolm, upon this condition, that the next successor in 
the Scottish kingdom should take an oath to the king of England, ns the lord 
paramount of that country. Afterwards he easily reduced the Banes, who 
had been atllieted with various calamities; but he did not long sur\ive his 
victory. The h]nglish then chose his brother Edred for their king ; against 
whom the Danes, wiio possessed Northumberland, and never cordially ob- 
served any peace wliieli they made with the English, revolted ; and w^jilst 
lidred was encumhered with other affairs at a distance, they loi»k from him 
many stiong and well-fortified places, pariieularly Yoik; but he at length 
oveicame tliem with the assistance of 10,000 Scots. Malcolm, on his return 
home, ga\e himself wholly up to the arts of peaet;; and to cute the disorders 
occasioned by the wars, especially luxury and licentious living, he usually 
visited, in person, all the courts of judicature once in two years, and adminis- 
tered justice willi great equity. At length, whilst he was busy in punishing 
robbers, and in restraining the lewd manners of the younger sort, he was mur- 
dered in the night, by some conspirators of the province of Murray, in the 
ninth y ear of his reign. The perpetrators of Ibis villany, being discovered 
by the nobles, w ere put to death, each according to bis degree of guilt, in 
coinmilliug the parricide. 

Indulfus, the seventg-serenth King^ began to reign. A, />. 95‘2. 

Indulfus reigned after him, who, liaving settled things in peace at home, 
passed seven y ears in great tranquiliily ; but in the eighth y ear of his reign, 
the Danes, taking offence that a preference was given to the English, and that 
a perpetual league had been formed between the two kings, injurious, as they 
conceived, to their interests, came with a fleet of fifty ships into the frith of 
Forth, and so alarmed the Scots, that they were nearly ovei thrown liy the 
surprise. In this sudden invasion, the people were all struck with fear and 
amazement ; some retired with their goods into the interior, as to a place of 
more safety ; while others ran to the sca-sidc, to hinder the enemy’s landing. 
The two commanders of the Banish fleet, TIago and Hcirieus, endeavoured 
iirst to land in Lothian, and afterwards in Fife, but being frustrated in their 
efiort, they attempted to enter the river Tay , where, also, they were hindered 
from making any descent. After this they coasted along the sliores of Angus, 
Mearn, Marr, and Buchan; but, being pieveuted from landing in all those 
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parts, they stood out to sea, as if they intended to return home. Within a few 
days, however, when all was secure, they came back again, and having found 
a convenient place in Boyn, at the mouth of the river Cullen, they there 
landed their men witliout opposition, before the country-people could give 
any alarm of their arrival. When Indulfus heard of their disembarka- 
tion, he marched towards them before they could well have any notice of his 
coming ; and first he set upon the straggling plunderers, whom lie drove to 
their army, but made no great slaughter of them, because the main body of 
the Danes was near, to cover their retreat. When the two armies came in 
sight of each other, they both drew up in order of battle, which began with 
equal force and courage. Whilst they were thus fiercely fighting, G ramie 
and Dunbar, with some troops out of Lothian, appeared on the rear of tho 
Danes ; which threw them into such a consternation, that they fled, some to 
their ships, others to unknown places, according to their fears of the enemy ; 
but the greater part of them drew up in a close circular body, in a woody 
vale, where they stood, bravely resolved to conquer or die. In the mean 
time, Indulfus, as if his foes had been wholly overcome, rode up and down 
with a few atiendaiits, by which imprudence he came into conflict with the 
Danes, who slew him, at the beginning of the tenth jear of liis reign. Some 
say, that he was killed by the shooting of an arrow from one of the vessels ; 
having put off his armour, that he might be more active in the pursuit, and 
press the more eagerly upon tho fugitives, as they were hurrying to get on 
board their ships. 

Duff, the seventy -eighth Kina^ began to reign A. D* 9G1. 

After his death, Dufl', the son of Malcolm, obtained the krng<!om. In the 
beginning of his reign, he made Culenus, son of king Indulfus, governor of 
Cumberland. H« also sent him into the iFdmdm, which were then in a state 
of war and disorder, to restrain the frequent robberies committed in those 
islands ; for the young soldiers of the nobility, having got many companions 
about them, made the common people tributary to them, imposing a pecuniaiy 
mulct on every family, besides free quarter. Culenus, however, dealt not 
morp harshly with them, than wdlU the governors, who ought to have restrained 
suen outrages. He directed that, for the future, those persons, l)y whose 
negligence such disorders occurred, should make satisfaction to the cntninon’ 
ally, and also pay a fine to the king. This regulation struck such a terror 
into these worthless characters, that many of them went over to li eland, 
and there got their living by daily labour. But if the correction pioved 
acceptable to the common people, it was grievously ollcrisive to the noble 
relatives of those who were banished, as well as to many of the younger sort, 
who were in love with that idle kind of life. These men, in their private 
meetings and assemblies, (irst secretly, and afterwards in the presence of a 
multitude of such as applauded them, more openly began to revile their king; 
alleging, tliat he despised the nobility, and was drawn away and seduced by 
the counsel of hauglity priests ; that he degraded those who were of good 
extraction to a state of servility ; while he advanced the most ahject of the 
people to the highest honours : and that, in fact, he made such changes as 
tended to throw the country into contusion. They farther added, lliat if 
things should continue in this state, cither the nobility must eniigi ate into 
other countries, or else elect a new king, who should govern the people ac- 
cording to ancient laws, by which the nation had arrived, from a small begin- 
ning, to the height of grandeur. Amidst these combustions, the king was 
seized with a new and unusual disorder ; for wiiich, as no evident cause ap- 
peared, nor any remedy was to be found, a rumour began to be spread abroad, 
but with whom it originated is unknown, that he was bewitched. This sus- 
picion arose either from some indications of his disease, or else on account of 
the wasting away of his body by oontinifal sweating ; so that his strength 
was decayed to such a degree, that the physicians, who w ere sent for far and 
near, not knowing what to apply for his relief, when no common causes of the 
malady discovered themselves, ascribed it to a secret unknown influence. 
Whilst public attention was fixed upon the king’s complaint, news was brought 
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that miglitly assemblies and conspiracies were made against him at Fores, a 
town in Murray. The report was soon received for truth, especially as there 
was nothing to contradict it ; therefore some faithful messengers were sent to 
Donald, governor of the pro\ince, in whom the king confided much, even in 
his greatest all'airs, to make inquiry into the fact. Ue, from a discovery made 
by a certain harlot, whose mother was noted f«»r a witch, delected the whole 
conspiracy ; for the girl having let drop, a few days hefoie, some w^ords con- 
cerning the sickness and death of the king, was apprehended, and brought 
to the rack to be tortured, at the very sight of which slie presently confessed 
what was designed against the life of the monarch. Upon this, soldiers were 
sent, who found the mother of the girl, and some other women, roasting the 
king’s image, made of wax, by a slow fire. Their design was, that as the wax 
did leisurely melt, so the king, being dissolved by perspiration, should gradu- 
ally pine away, till the figure was quite consumed, when his breath failing 
him, he should presently die. On breaking this figure to pieces, and punish- 
ing the witches, the king was freed from his disease. These things 1 deliver 
as T have heard them from our ancestors ; but what judgmont is to be formed 
of this sort of witchcraft, must be left to the reader; only reminding him, that 
this story is not found in our ancient records. Amidst these things, the fear 
of the king being laid aside, because it was hoped he would shortly die, many 
robberies and murders were committed every where. Duff, however, having 
recovered his strength, pursued the robbers through Murray, Ross, and Caith- 
ness, and slew many of them in several skirmishes, as occasion offered ; but 
he brought the chief of them to Fores, that their punishment might be the 
more conspicuous in that town. There Donald, governor of the town and 
castle, petitioned the king to pardon some of his relations, who were of the 
gang ; and on being denied, he fell into a great passion, as if he had been 
personally wronged. His whole mind was now taken up with the thoughts of 
revenge ; for he concluded that the services which he had rendered to the 
king were so great, as to have entitled him to the grant of whatever he should 
clioose to demand. The wife of Donald also, finding that some of her kindred 
were like to suffer, further inflamed the already disafl'ceted heart of her hus- 
band, by artful and bitter expressions ; exciting him to contrive the death of 
the king, and affirming, that, since he was governor of the castle, he had the 
life and death of Duff in his power ; so that he could not only perpetratewthe 
iiiiirder easily, but conceal it after it was committed. Accordingly, when the 
king, fatigued and wearied out with business, was sounder asleep than ordi- 
nary, and his attendants, who were purposely made drunk by Donald, hap- 
pened to be immersed in a deep sleep also, he sent in assassins, who, after 
lliey had murdered the monarch, carried him out so cunningly by aback way, 
that not so much as a drop of blood fell in the passage. The body w as buried 
two miles from the abbey of Kinloss, under a little bridge, in a retired place, 
having the green turf laid over it, so that there might be no sign of any 
ground having been recently dug there. This seems a more likely story to 
me, than what others relate, that the course of the river was turned, and hivS 
h()(iy cast into a hole at the bottom ; but that when the waters returned again 
to liicir own channel, then his grave, such as it was, became covered. The 
perpetrators of the bloody deed were sent out of the way by Donald, because 
there is an opinion received from our anccstorsy and which as }et obtains 
amongst the vulgar, “That blood will issue from a dead body, many days 
after the murder, on being touched by the criminal, just the same as if 
the fact had been but newly committed.” The following day, when the re- 
port was spread abroad that the king was missing, and that his bed was 
sprinkled over with blood, Donald, as if he bad been suniiised at the atro- 
eious offence, flew into the king’s bedchamber, and, apparently maddened 
with anger and revenge, slew the officers appointed to attend him ; after which, 
he presently made diligent inquiry every where, for a discovery of the dead 
body. The rest, being amazed at the villany, and afraid of their own lives, 
returned every one to his own house. Thus this good king was most inhu- 
manly and impiously cut off in the flower of his age, after he had reigned 
four years and six months ; and, as soon as conveniently could lie done, the 
states assembled to elect a new sovereign. 
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CuLE^(^s, the sevmtif-ninth began to reign A» D. 966. 

When Ciilcnus, the son of Indulfus, was made king^ by the assembly of the 
estates, the next thiu;r the} did, uas to inquire into the murder of the late 
monarch, and they made ilic more haste to examine the affair, because of 
some prodigies that had happened, one of which seemed particularly to reg^sird 
that event. A hawk was shot, trussed by an owl, which cut its throat. 
Other .si^ns also were referred to the same calamil}, by the interpretation of 
the vuljcar. For six months affer the murder, extraoidiuary fires appeared 
in the element; the air was agitated with dreadful hurricanes ; nay, the hea* 
vens were so obscured and defaced with clouds, that neither sun nor niooti 
could be scon in Scotland all the time. This made men intent upon reveuj;- 
inj? the death of the g^ood king:; and, to that purpose, Culeiius went into 
Murray, hoping^ to make some certain discoveries of the murdrr upon the spot 
where it was coimnitted. Donald, hearing; of his coming, and conscious of 
his g:uilt and parricide, of which also his over-curious and sccming;ly wild 
inquisitiveness made in search of the ])erpcttators, rendered him still more 
suspected, procured a vessel at the mouth of the river Spey ; where, w ith 
some others, he embarked, unknown even to bis wife and ehil^ren. This he 
did out of fear, lest the truth should have been extorted from him by tlie rack. 
His liasty flight, dejected countenance, f(‘w attendants, and great agitation on 
entering into the ship, which was hut casually riding there, without any pre- 
paration for his voyage, raised so great a suspicion of him in the minds of ail 
who were present, that they publicly vented all manner of rt‘pn):>e.hes against 
him, calling him an impious, sacrilegious wrelth, and a parricide, and what- 
ever other contumacious terms their inflamed anger could suggest. They 
added also, that though he had escaped from the presence of the king. h<' 
could never avoid the vindictive providence and avenging judgment, ol the 
Almighty. In a word, they pursued him with all the execrations which the 
highest indignation could excite in minds thoroughly provoked, till the ship 
was quite out of sight. When Culenus fieard of liis hasty flight, he hastened 
to the castle of Fores, where he apprehended the wife of J)oiiald, and liis 
three children ; and by shewing them the rack, compelled them to discover 
the whole of the conspiracy ; as also how, by whom, and where the body was 
bunied. The wife, on her trial, not only confessed liers(;]f to have been privy 
to the murder, and accessory to it, but that she was the person who persuaded 
ber husband to the bloody deed. When the people bear*! this, they were so 
infuriated, that it was with dilliculty the magistrates could keep them from 
tearing her to pieces. Shortly after, Donald having bee n tossed about some 
days at sea, was shipwrecked and cast ashore, and being br ought to the kitrg, 
he and all his associates underwent the punishments they so richly deserved. 
His castle was burnt, and all that were in it were put to death on the spot ; 
while those who brought him to the king wore liberally rewarded. The body 
of Dull’ was honourably interred among his ancestors. Dnt though these 
things highly ingratiated Culenus with those who were good, the remaining par t 
of his life brought as much odium upon him as ever any king before laboured 
under; for, whether induced by his own nature, or urged through fear of danger, 
as his conduct implied, hcsuflcrcd the severity of the discipline that had been 
used under Indulfiis and Duff, to grow cold and remiss; permitting tiic younger 
people, who were given up to debauchery and foreign pleasures, to run into 
those licentious practices which were forbidden by the laws, till at |,,ast they 
broke forth into open violence and robbery. 'When the king saw the greatest 
part of the young nobility addicted to these vices, be plunged himself into the 
like wicked courses ; so that he refrained not from corrupting noble matrons, 
and even religious nuns, who, in that age, on the account of their special 
regard to chastity, were had in great veneration, nor yet from his own 
sisters and daughters. He kept also numbers of other harlots, who were 
sought out by his panders, and thus he turned his palace into stews. 

When admonished and put in mind of these things by persons of prudence 
and wisdom, he answered, in behalf of the young nobility, that something 
w^as to be allowed to their age, and that, though he could not help pleading 
guilty to many charges, he was forced, he said, out of fear, to tolerate them; 
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for I romember, he added, what great calamity the unseasonable severity of 
the former king brought, not only on himself, but on the whole kingdom ; that 
the nobility were the stay and prop of the throne ; that it was not true, that 
the martial spirits of men were always broken by this free kind of life, or 
made low and abject ; nor that the thoughts of arms were so negleeled by 
them in peace, as if they expected that there would never more be a return of 
\i'ar. It is true, proceeded he, the luxury of youthful age is so far to be 
restrained, that it may not run to excess, for fear the good seed of ingenuity 
should be choked as it were in the bud, and lost in too much licentiousness ; 
3 Ct it is not wholly to be abridged or taken away, lest the seeds of virtue 
should suffer in common with the vices, and be both plucked up together. 
When the nobles heard this plea, which he urged in his own defence, and 
perceived that, instead of doing any good with him by their persuasions, they 
should probably create trouble to themselves by taking farther liberty with 
him in their replies, they withdrew from court, that they might not be even 
witnesses of the foul practices which they detested. The king, now freed 
from such troublesome advisers, gave himself wholly up to wine and women ; 
proposing rewards to those who could invent any new kind of pleasure, 
though ever so scandalous : insomuch that his whole court rung both night 
and day with the lewd songs of debauchees, and the raving of drunkards. 
These indecent outrages w'ere as much admired by him, as modesty and chas- 
tity are wont to be esteemed by virtuous princes ; and those vices which, 
though allowed or connived at by the law in other men, are, notwithstanding 
that impunity, committed even by them in secret, were here openly practised 
without shame. The young nobility, who were thus grown corrupt with plea- 
sure, and a inullitudc of parasites and llattercrs with them, extolled the king 
to the skies, as if he were the first monarch who had united splendour and 
inagnificeiice to authority ; by tempering the severity of his government with 
lenity, and casing the burdens of care and labour with freedom of spirit. 

To continue these extravagant courses, there was need of great expense; 
and, therefore, the wealthier sort were fined upon feigin^d accusations ; and 
the plebeians were suffered to be made a perfect prey, and harassed with all 
sorts of servile offices. He that felt displeased with the state of things, was 
accounted no better than a clown, or a savage ; but, if he had a higher spirit 
than ordinary, he was presently accused, by a pack of inforoters, as one.wdio 
aimed at innovation in the state. After three years spent in this licentious- 
ness, and when men were silent, out of fear or sloth, luxury began to pro- 
duce its own punishment ; for, when the king^s strength was exliaiisted by 
(lehauchery, and his body had contracted deformity by liot and luxury, those 
diseases followed, which are the usual and almost constant companions of 
such vices ; so that Ihert; only remained an emaciated caicase, fit for nothing 
but to the punishment of its irregular life. Tlie king, thus disabled for 
all the duties and functions of bis station, his body and mind being enervated 
and weakened by intemperance; and his attendants also following the same 
practices ; some audacious fellows were emboldened to commit public rob- 
berio.s and murders, regarding tlic plebeians as men of poor and servile spirits, 
and the courtiers as persons enfeebled by intemperance. 

The better part of the nobility, finding theinstdvcs surrounded with so m^my 
evils, and seeing the kingdom on the brink of destruction, called an assembly 
of the states at Scone, where the king also was desired to be present, that he 
might ccmpiilt in common with the rest, in such a dangerous juncture of affairs, 
for the i^blic safety. Inwardly struck at this summons, and awakened, as 
it were, from his drowsy sloth, Culenus began to advise with his confederates, 
what, in such difficulties, he should do. At length, though he neither knew 
bow' to resist, nor how to fly, and bis mind presaged no good to him ; he 
rt'solved to go i6 the assembly. And, as miserable men are wont to flatter 
themselves in adversity, so he did not altogether despair, that, either out of 
pity, or out of respect to his father's memory, he should procure some favour, 
i>nd not be suddenly hurled down from so high a dignity, to the lowest abyss 
of wo and wretchedness. Accordingly, he set out for Scone, with a large, 
but unarmed and dispirited train; so that, on his arrival at a neighbouring 
\illage, called Methven, be was set upon and slain by the thane or sheriff 
6. s 
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of the country, out of revenue for haviof; ravislied his daughter. When his 
death came lo ho publicly known, though alt men were heuUily glad at hav- 
ing got rid of anch a monster with less trouble than they expected, yet the 
pepielration of the fact by Rohard, or Radurd, the than^. was very much dis- 
liked by all people, lie reigned, as the furmcr king had done four years and 
six months. 

Kknni'TH III. t/ic eightieth King, began to reign A, D, 070. 

Kenneth, the brother of Dulf, and third of the name, succeeded Culenus. 
He, being the reverse of his predecessor in his disposition, manners, and 
course ot lite, used as much diligence in reforming the lives of tlic younger 
sort, as the (»thcr had done in corrupting them; though his task was the 
greater, because men are carried down headlong into vice, with an ardent 
propensity of mind; while ilic w'ay to virtue is by a steep ascent. And, in- 
deed, this was the thing that gave the chief occasion to the opinions of some 
phiiosoidicrs, who contended that man is naturally made to e njoy pleasuie, 
but that he is drawn to virtue, as it were, violently, and against his own in- 
clination. 1 maintain both parts of the assertion to be false ; but perhaps the 
origin of the mistake arose from hence, that seeing there is n double power of 
nature in man, one of his body, the other of his mind, the vigour of the former 
seems to exert itself sooner and quicker than that of the intellect; and. as 
plants first send forth stalks, leaves, and flowers, pleasant to behold, before 
the seed begins to be formed in its proper pod and receptacle ; but when the 
seed ripens, all other things fade aw'ay, and at last quite wither and decay ; 
so in like manner our bodies grow youthful betimes, and before the virtue of our 
minds, which is then but weak and tender, can exert its force ; but as the im tii 
bers grow old by dcgiees, so the strength of the mind and judgment expands 
and unfolds itself more and more ; and therefore, as in corn, we restrain the 
luxuriant growth of it, cither by causing it to be eaten up, or by cutting down 
its luxuriant blade ; so in young men, the law siipposes, that the forwaidnoss 
of wit, which is e\cr eager in shewing itself, should be icstrained by careful 
culture, till impro\cd reason may be able, of itself, to repress the violcnee of 
the inftrm body. But to return to Kenneth. 

Knowing that tin* commonalty usually comply with the humour of the ptinee, 
and diligently imitate what he loves, he first formed a good discipline in his 
own court and family, that so he miglit manifest in deeds vvliat he commanded 
in word.s ; and as he propounded his ow n life to he an example to his house- 
hold, so ho w ould have the manners of his domestics to be the patterns for other 
people. He first purged his court from all the vile ministers of licentious- 
ness and wickedness, that he might he the better juslilicd, w'lien he undertook 
lo do the same in other parts of his kingdom. To liiis good end he resolved 
to travel over the whole country, to call together assemblies, for the prevent- 
ing and punishing of thefts, murders, and robberies ; to encourage men to 
labour by rewards, and to exhort them to concoid by courteous speoches, that 
so the ancient discipline might be restored. But, in the execution of this 
purpose, he found greater dilliculty than he imagined ; for the major part of 
the nobility were either conscious of their want of virtue, and so feared their 
own personal punishments; or else they wore allied in blood to those wlm 
were guilty. Therefore, when the first assembly was called at Lanai k, a 
town of Clydesdale, some of those who were summoned to appear, being foic- 
warned of the danger that awaited them, by their relations, ilei^uto the 
Western isles; and some toother places that were infamous for robberies. 
The king understanding the fraud that had been practised upon him, and 
being not ignorant of the authors of it, di.ssembicd his anger, but dissolved 
the assi tnbly ; and so passed on with a few of his familiar attendants into 
Galloway, under the pretext of performing a vow he had made to St. M ininn. 
On his arrival there^ he consulted with those whom he judged most fuilhful 
to him, wdiat was to be done in such a ease. The result was, that a conven- 
tion of nil the nobility should be held the next year at Scone, ostensibly for 
the consideration of important matters, concerning the good of the nation in 
general ; that so the heads of the factions miglit be apprehended without any 
tumult ; and when imprisoned, their clans and tenants might be made to bring 
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in the malefactors to the king. This project was judged most advisable ; 
but it was kept secret, and communicated only to a few, till the appointed 
meeting at Scone. There the king caused his servants to prepare soldiers, 
and to keep them i#ivately in the house adjoining to the palace, the day 
before the assembly ; and, at the opening of it, the nobility, being very nu- 
merous, came, where they were courteously treated by the king ; but, upon a 
sign given, they were immediately beset with armed men. They were all in 
a surprise, and overwhelmed with fear, at this sudden appearance; but the 
king encouraged them hy a gentle sp'^cch, telling them, “That they need not 
be afraid, for he intended no hurt to any good man : and that those arms w ere 
not ])rovided for their de.struction, but defence. He farther told them, that 
none of them could be unacquainted with his motives and endeavours, since 
his accession to the crown ; which were, that the wicked and lawless should 
be punished according to their crimes ; and that the upright should he pro- 
tected in the enjoyment of those estates which were either left them by their 
ancestors, or liad been acquired by their own industry. The king also ob- 
served, that it was his firm intention to secure to honest men the quiet enjoy- 
ment of 1 hose rew ards, which he either had bountifully bestowed, or might here- 
after confer upon them, according to their resi)cctivc worth and merit. These 
things, lie said, might easily be brought to pass, if the nobility would lend 
their helping hands. The last year, added he, when I summoned some of the 
offenders to appear on a certain day, none of them at all came ; wliich failure, 
as 1 understand, by common report, was not so much out of confidence of 
their own strength, as of the assistance of their relations and friends; and 
this, if true, is both dangerous to the public, and a great reflection upon those 
families. Now, therefore, the king continued, was the time when they might 
redeem both themselves from imputations, and the nation from being molested 
by robbers. This was easy to be done, if those who were most powerful in 
every county, would cause the malefactois to be apprehended, and brought to 
condign punishment; and who those malefactors were, was evident to all; 
but if they made excuses, and, after .so fair an opportunity of deserving well 
of their country, proved deficient in improving it, the king, to whose care the 
safely of the w hole people was committed, could not be excused, if be set 
them at liberty, before the ofl’enders were brought to punishment. This, tliere- 
fore, be told them, was the end he had in view, in taking them into custcMy ; 
and, if any one thought his long confinement w^ould be a trouble to him, he might 
thank himself, since it was in his own power, not only to procure his own 
liberty, but also to obtain honour, reward, and the praise of all good men into 
the liargain. ' The nobles, having heard this harangue, after consulting one 
with another, answered, “That they bad rather assert their innocency by 
deeds than words.'' Accordingly, they promised him their assistance, and 
desired him to lay aside all suspicion, if he had conceived a sinister opinion 
of any of them. Upon this, their solemn engagement, the king told them the 
names of the offenders. The noble.s, by their friends, made diligent search 
after them ; and, in a short time, they were brought to the king, and punished 
according to law'. After that the nobles were dismissed, having received 
some gifts, and many large promises from the king ; while the common people 
prayed heartily for them and his majesty. 

Matters being thus composed at home, Kenneth faithfully observed the 
league made by some former kings with the English. But this great Iran- 
quillitydf Britain was soon disturbed by the Danes, who appeared with a 
great fleet, and anchored near the promontory of Rcd-Ilead, in Angus. Off 
this coast they staid some days in consultation, whether to land there, or 
direct their course towards England, as they originally intended. Many of 
tla ni were of opinion, that it was most advisable to make for Englancl, be- 
cause it was an opulent country, and where they might have provision enough 
for their army, and also meet with auxiliaries and reinforeemonls, in regard 
that many descendants from Dani.sh ance.stors were yet alive in those paits, 
and that many others stood obliged to them for old courtcsie.s and fiicnd- 
ships, who, upon the first notice of their arrival, w'ouJd presently flo(*k in to 
them, as they had usually done in former times; but that, as tor the >Scots, 
they were a fierce nation^ and very hardy, as those use to be who are bred iai 
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barren and hungry soils ; that every attempt made against them was attended 
with great and remarkable loss ; and that, in the present case, if they over- 
came them, it would hardly be worth their labour ; but that if they were over*, 
come by them, they must endure the utmost extremitgr and rigour. Others 
of the Danes were of a dilferent opinion, alleging, that if they made their de- 
scent on the English coast, they should be obliged to fight both nations at 
once ; but, that if the Scots were first beaten, the war against the English 
would be easy, as being deprived of foreign aid, and terrifled with the loss of 
their friends. They farther urged, that it was not the part of great and mag- 
nanimous spirits, to be intent on prey and booty only ; but they should rather 
call to mind the blood of their kindred and ancestors, who had been so often 
cruelly slain in Scotland ; and that now, especially, having a great army, and 
being furnished also with things necessary for war, they ought to take that 
revenge, which might punish the savage inhumanity of the Scots, according 
to their deserts, and might also carry the terror of the Danish name to all the 
neighbouring nations. 

This last opinion prevailed, and they sailed, with their whole fleet, into the 
mouth of the Esk, where, landing their forces, they plundered the next town 
to them, and destroyed all with lire and sword. As for the cas{le, they levelled 
it to the ground ; and slaughtered ail the inhabitants of the place, without dis- 
tinction of age or sex. They made the like desolation all over Angus, even 
to the frith of the river Tay. The news of this irruption was soon brought 1o 
the king, then residing at Stirling; but those who had escaped the fury of the 
enemy made things worse in the relation than tlicy were in reality. The king, 
by the advice of the nobles who were present, piopounded a short day to such 
as lived near, to come in to him ; tlio.se who dwelt farther olf, Ihj charged by 
letters to hasten up with their forces; while, with such strength as he had 
about him, he drew towards the enemy, both to make what discovery he 
could of their posture, and likewise to prevent their plundering. In a short 
time a great multitude came into bis camp, which was pitched at the con- 
fluence of the rivers Tay and Earn. As be was ilicre ordering bis forces, 
news came that the enemy had passed over ilie Tay, and were besieging 
Perth; upon which, the king, much concerned at the danger of a town so 
near to bim, marched directly to its relief. As soon as the Danes were in 
si^it, the Scots, bent upon revenge, made haste to encounter tlieni, and, 
pitching upon a convenient place for their army, approached the enemy. But 
the Danes ha\ing encamped on an opposite hill, where they could not, without 
much hazard, be attacked, the archers and dartsmen compelled them to come 
down ; so that a most cruel fight began at the bottom of the bill, much blood 
was spilt, and the victory remained uncertain, when the Danes gave forth a 
proclamation, through their whole army, That no man must ever hope to 
return again to their camp, unless as a conqueror.*' Then, after a great and 
universal shout, they muade such a brisk charge and assault upon the Scots, 
that both wings wore routed, and the Danes eagerly followed in the pursuit. 
That day would certainly have been most ruinous to the Scots, unless aid had 
been afforded by one man, who was sent, as it were, from heaven, in this des- 
perate posture of afiairs. A certain yeoman, whose name was Hay, was casu- 
ally ploughing, with his two sons, in the field over which the Scottish fugi- 
tives were making tlio best of their way. They were all three able-bodied 
men, stout and courageous, and great lovers of their country. The father 
instantly look up a yoke, and the sons what instruments they coulMay hold 
of, and stood in a narrow pass, where the Scots flew the thicke.st; and there, 
first by reproarlics, and next by menaces, they endeavoured to stop them ; 
but not prevailing, they fell upon those that pressed nearest, .saying, *‘Tbat 
they would be as so many Danes tolhem who thus ran away." Hereupon, 
those who were of a more dastardly spirit made a halt, and the stouter, who 
were rather carried .away by the rout than fled for fear, joined them, crying 
out, Help was at hand ;*' so that the whole company turned back again on 
the enemy, and forced the Danes to as dreadful and precipitate a flight as 
they themselves had been lately guilty of. This shock to the Danes, occa- 
sioned as great a shout among the baggage-men and country-people, as if a 
new army had been coming ; which gave such encouragement to the ScotSi 
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and fltraok snnh a terror into their enemicfl, that it raised the spirits of the 
one, who were almost upon the point of desperation, and threw the other 
into a complete disorder. 

This victory was obtained at the village of Loncarty, and was not only cele- 
brated for that and some days after, but transmitted down to posterity with 
great rejoicing. When the conquerors were dividing the spoils, the name of 
Hay was in every mouth ; and many credible persons affirmed that they saw, 
wherever he or his sons made an onset, there the Scottish ranks were restored, 
and the Hanes broken. In fme, they all unanimously ascribed the glory, the 
victory, the honour of the day, and their own lives, to Hay and his sons. 
When Hay was brought to the king, he spoke very modestly of himself, and 
when rich and splendid garments were offered to him and his sons, that he and 
they might be the more taken notice of, at their entrance into Perth, lie refused 
tlicrn ; being content with wiping off the dust from his coat, which was the 
same he wore every day, and thus carrying the yoke which he used in the light, 
he entered the place ; a great train being commanded to follow him at a dis- 
tance, as well as some to go before him ; and such a coniluence of people 
there was at this new spectacle, that he alone occupied almost the whole 
.solemnity of the day. After the departure of the Hanes, and this sudden and 
unexpected cairn, an assembly of the states was held at Scone, where the first 
debate was, what honours and rewards should be bestowed on Hay and his 
sons. Accordingly, a grant of some of the most fertile lands in all Scotland 
was made to him, which his posterity enjoy to this day, and their family is 
liappily increased into many opulent branches. The family was also promoted 
fioiii the rank of the plebeians to the order of the nobility ; and a coat of arms 
was assigned to it, according to the custom of noble houses, namely, argent 
tliiee escutcheons gules; which bearing shews, in my opinion, that the public 
safety was procured by the eminent fortitude of those three persons in that 
figlit. 

After this battle, peace seemed to be settled for many years, when some 
troiiblcsome niatteis at liorncj disturbed the calm. The eonimotioii of the 
islanders, who, in a marauding course, roamed all over Ross, was quickly 
sufipressed ; some of the robbers being slain in fight, others were taken in 
pursuit, and executed. Rut Crathilintbus, the son of Fenclla, or, as some 
call her, Finabella, produced far greater disturbance. He was then the chief 
of all Mearn, both in descent and wealth. Cruthinetus, his grandfather on 
the side of his mother, was made governor by the king over that part of An- 
gus which lies between the two rivers, each bearing the name of Esk, where 
he gathered the royal taxes and revenues. His grandson coming with a great 
train to visit him, a sudden quarrel arose amongst their respective servants, 
so that two of the attendants of Crathilinthus were slain. Ho complained of 
this to his grandfather, who laid the blame of the tumult upon his grandson’s 
rude retinue and company ; and after a sharp reproof dismissed him, but 
not without some sarcastic language from his servants and domestics. On 
his return home, he, in great wrath, complained of the affront to bis mother ; 
who, instead of endeavouring to allay the rage, and quiet the mind of the 
incensed youth, by grave and wholesome counsel, provoked him with ex- 
clamations to commit parricide upon her own father, and his grandsire. 
Not long after this, Crathilinthus, having gathered an armed company fit for 
his purpose, came by night into Angus, to the castle of his grandfather; 
where faw, with some few followers, were admitted without suspicion. Reing 
entered, he gave the word to the rest, who lay in ambush, and having let them 
in likewise, slew bis grandfather, with his whole family, plundered the castle, 
depopulated the surrounding country ; and, as if he had done a famous ex- 
ploit, returned pompou.sly with a great booty into Mearn. Rut the people of 
Angus did not suller this injury to pass long unrevenged ; for, soon after, 
gathering a number of their party together, they made great havock in the 
district lif Mearn ; and from this time forw ard, slaughters and rapine were 
occasionally committed on both .sides. Kenneth, hearing of this, published a 
proclamation, that the chiefs of both parties should appear at Scone, within 
fifteen days, to answer what might be objected against them ; for he feared, 
that if a greater number should resort together, farther tumults might arise. 
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Some few being terrified by this threatening edict, made their appearance 
accordingly ; but the greater part, of whom Crathilinthus was chief, being 
conscious of their own guilt, escaped in the best manner they could. The 
king cuiiscd a diligent search to be made after them, in consequence of which 
the greatest part were taken in Lochaber, and others elsewhere. Crathilin- 
thus, and the chief of the faction, were put to death ; while otliers, according 
to tlic degree of their crimes, sulfcred less punishments ; and those against 
whom little guilt appeared, were discharged. 

This moderation and lenity procured to the king fear from the had, but 
great love fn»in the good ; and si^ttlcd peace in alt his kingdom, till the twenty- 
second year of his reign. From thence, if he had persisted in the course of 
life which he had begun, he might well have hern reckoned amongst the best 
princes; for he so performed all the oflices both of peace and war, that ho 
gained great renown on account of his equity, constancy, and valour. Hut 
the excellency of his former life was blemished by one wicked act, which in 
him seemed of a more heinous nature, as it appeared incredible and contrary 
to his disposition, w ho had l)oforc so severely punished great olfeudcrs. The 
occasion was this ; the king, being now in years, bad a son named Malcolm, 
a prince of great ingenuity ; but, in point of age, not mature enough to govern 
so fierce a people, in case his father should die. Besides, the custom of our 
un(*,estors was against it, that he should reign next after his father ; for lliey 
were wont to choose, not the nearest but the finest among the relatives of 
the deceased king, provided he were descemlcd from Fergus, llie first monarch 
of the Scots. Furl her, the favour of the nobility was inclined to another 
Malcolm, the son of Didf, the most praiseworthy king of the royal race of 
Scotland. He was then governor of Cumberland, which county the Scots 
held as feudatories of the kings of England, on such terms, that this piesi- 
dentsliip was always looked upon as an introduetion to the throne, and it iiad 
been so observed for some ages past. The king, |iercciving that this Mal- 
colm, for the reasons here mentioned, would be an hinderanec* the suce(*s- 
sion of his son, yet not dating to destroy him openly, caused him privately to 
be made away with by poison. Thus died that excellent young man, much 
lamented, and near to liis greatest hope. Some signs of poison appeared in 
his body, but it entered into no mairs conception to suspect the king. Nay, 
his^ deportment was such, as to avert all idea of the kind ; for be mourned 
and wept on account of his death, and made honourable mmlion of his 
name whenever occasion oH'cred. lie also causotl him to be magnificently 
interred, no ceremony being omitted that could be devised to do honour to 
the deceased. Hut this extraordinary concern of tlic king to remove all sus- 
picion from himself, gave a shrewd jealousy to the more sagacious. They 
forbore, however, to express their opinions publicly, for the rc'verenee they 
all bore to, and had conceived of, the king's sanctity. But soon after, the 
king himself .scattered somei w ends abroad, to try the minds of men, how they 
would bear the abolition of an old law% and the enacting a new one, concern- 
ing the succession of their kings, namely, “That, accoiding to the custom of 
many nations, if a king died, his son sliould succeed him ; and if he were 
under age, then to have a guardian or tiitoi assigned him, so that the royal 
name might rest in the heir ; w Idle the executive government lay in those who 
had the charge of him, till he should come to maturity.*' Though a great part 
of the nobles assented to bis proposition, as willing to gratify him ; yet the 
suspicion concerning the death of Malcolm prevailed among the major part, 
especially those of the blood-royal, who were afraid of the king. 

While men's minds were thus aifected, ambassadors came from England, to 
condole with the king on the loss of his kinsman; and to desire, that, in 
appointing another governor, he would remember, that Cumberland, being the 
bond of concord betwixt the two nations, he would set such a person over it, 
that might be of a pacific character, and one who would inainfain the ancient 
alliance betwixt the two nations, for the good of both ; and who, if any new 
suspicions or jealousies should arise, might labour to extinguish tliem. The 
king, judging this emba.ssy fit for his purpose, convened tlie nobility at Scone, 
wliere he made a grave harangue to them, against the ancient custom of the 
assemblies of states in this point, wherein he recited all the seditions that had 
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happenqd on this account, and with how groat impiety some of the surviving 
kindred had treated the children of former kings ; and what wars, rapines, 
slaughters, and banishmenls, had been the fatal consequences. On the other 
side, ho put them in mind, how much more peaceable, and less turbulent, the 
parliamentary assemblies of other countries were ; and what great reverence 
was borne to the royal lineage, when, without canvassing for succession, chil- 
dren succeeded their parents in the throne. Having thus spoken, he referred 
the matter to that great council to come to a determinate measure in this 
case ; acquainting them also with the request of the English ambassador. To 
give a greater and more manifest proof of his condescension and civility, 
whereas it was in his power alone to appoint a governor of Cumberland, he 
left it to them to nominate one; supposing that, by this moderation, he should 
the more easily obtain his desire concerning the succession to the crown; for 
if he himself had nominated his son as governor, he thought he might preju- 
dice his object ; because, as I have already said, the prefecture over Cum- 
berland was looked upon as the designation of the person to be the succeeding 
king of Scotland. Constantine, the son of Culcuus, and Grimus, the son cd' 
Mogul, brother to king Dulf, who were tliouglit most likely to oppose both 
propositions, being first asked their opinions in this case ; partly for fe<ar of 
danger, and partly that they might not run against the major part of the nobi- 
lity, who had been prepossessed and inlluenced by the king, gave their vote, 
“ That it was in the king’s power to correct and amend such laws tia were in- 
conv('riieni to the public ; and also to appoint what governor be pleased over 
Cumberland.*' The rest, tboiigh aware that they had spoken contrary to their 
private sense, yet assented to what they said. By this means, Malcolm, the 
king’s son, tliough not of age, and unqualilied for the post, was declared 
(ioverr.or of Cumberland, and Prince of Scotland ; which title signifies as 
much as Dauphin doth in France, or Caesar amongst the old Roman emperors, 
and the King of the Romans amongst the modern Germans, whereby the suq- 
re.ssor to the reigning sovereign is understood. Among other iaw^s that were 
nuule, one was, “Thai, as the king’s eldest son should succeed his father, so, 
ii the son died liefore the father, the grandson should succeed the grandfather : 
that when tlio king was under age, a tutor or protector should be chosen ; 
sofn(* eiiiincnt man for interest and pow'cr, to govern in the king’s name and 
stead, till he attained the age of fourteen, and then he should have liberty to 
clioosc guardians for himself." Many other things were enacted conceriiftig 
llie legitimate succession of heirs, as well for the whole body of the nobility, 
as for the roy al family. Though the king had thus, by indirect and evil prac- 
tices, settled the crown on his posterity, as he thought, yet liis mind was not 
at rest. He was courteous, indeed, to all, highly obliging to many, and ma- 
naged the government so, that no part of a good king was wanting in him ; 
yet his mind being disquieted with the guilt he had committed, sullered him 
to enjoy no peace; for, in the day, he was vexed with the corroding thoughts 
of that fou! wickedness which would always force themselves into his mind, 
and in the night terrible visions disturbed bis rest. At last, a voice was 
hcaid from bea\en, cither a true one, according to the opinion of some, or 
else such as his perturbed mind suggested, as it commonly happens to guilty 
consciences, speaking to him in liis bed to Ibis efl'ect; “Dost thou think, that 
the murder of Malcolm, an innocent man, secretly and most impiously perpe- 
trated by thee, is cither unknown to me, or that thou slialt longer go unpu- 
nished for the same? There arc already plots laid against tliy life, which 
thou canst not avoid ; neither shalt thou leave a firm and stable kingdom to 
tl»y posterity, as thou tbinkest to do, but a tumultuous one, and full of 
"storms and tempests." The king, terrified by this dreadful warning, hastened 
early in the morning to the bishops and monks, to whom he declared the dis- 
tress of his mind, and the compunction which he felt for his impiety. These 
*nen, who were degenerated from the piety and simplicity of their predeces- 
sors, instead of prescribing a true remedy, according to the doctrine of Christ, 
enjoined him those absurd and fallacious ones, which evil and selfish men had 
devised for their own gain, and unwary people had as greedily received ; 
namely, to bestow gifts on temples and holy places, to visit the sepulchres of 
smnts, to kiss their relics, to expiate his sins by masses and alms ; and withal* 
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to respect and reverence monks and priests, more than be had hitherto done. 
The king did nut neglect to perform all that they enjoined him, thinking, by 
these expiations, to he healed in his conscience. At length, when he came to 
Mean), to do reverence to the bones of Palladius, who was a very holy person, 
he turned a Utile out of his way to take a view of a neighbouring castle, called 
Feltereaini; which was thou, as reported, very pleasant, with shady groves, 
and piles of curious buildings, of which, however, there now remain no ves- 
tiges. The lady of this castle, who was called Fenella, of whom mention has 
been made before, bore the king a mortal grudge ; not only for the punish- 
ment of her son Crathilinthus, but also on account of her kinsmen, Constan- 
tine and Grimus, who, by this new law, were excluded from the succession to 
the crown. But, dissembling her anger, she entertained the king with great 
magnificence ; and, after dinner, carried him out to view the pleasantness of 
the place, and the structure of the castle. Among other things, she led him 
into a privy parlour, to see a brass statue, most curiously and artfully cast, 
which was made with so much ingenuity, as they say, that when a string or 
cord, which was secretly bent therein, was remitted and let go, it would shoot 
out arrows of its own accord ; so, whilst the king was intent in viewing this 
figure, an arrow darted out from it, and slew him. John Major and Hector 
Boetius both say, that the king came thus to his end, though, in my judg- 
ment, it is far from probable ; for it is not credible, that, after the decay of 
noble arts amongst other nations, so curious a statue should be llicn made, 
and that too in the remotest part of Britain ; and, though John Major writes, 
that Edmond, the son of Eldred, was slain by the same artifice, I cannot bring 
myself to think otherwise than that both stories are fabulous ; neither can 1 
easily persuade myself, that all Scotland together had so many jewels, as 
Boetius affirms were in the possession of this lady. Therefore, I rather in- 
cline to the opinion of some others, among whom is Winton, who says, that 
the king was slain by some horsemen, placed in ambush by Fenella. He died 
in the twenty-fifth year of his reign ; and, if the murder of Malcolm, and his 
too great affection to his kindred, had not made .such a foul blot in his escut- 
cheon, he would have been pre-eminent for excellence. His death happened 
in the year of Christ 994. 

Constantine IV. t/ie eighty-first King^ began to reign A . D , 994. 

After the death of Kenneth, Constantine, the son of Culenus, surnamed the 
Bald, used so much diligence in canvassing to get the kingdom, as never any 
man had done before him. He insinuated himself with all sorts of people, 
complaining, that he, and others of the royal blood, were circumvented by the 
fraud of Kenneth, and so excluded from the hopes of the kingdom, under the 
force of a most unjust law ; to which he, with others of the lineage of the an- 
cient kings, were compelled by fear to consent. He farther alleged, that the 
inconvenience of the law was very manifest and visible rn itself. For what, 
said he, could be more imprudent and ridiculous, than to take awsiy one of the 
greatest concerns id government, from the sufiVage of the wise, and to leave it 
to the chance of fortune ; or to bind themselves to obey a child, because be 
happened to be the son of a king, who, perhaps, might be ruled by some 
woman ; and, in the mean time, to exclude brave and virtuous men from sit- 
ting at the helm ? He added, farther, what if the children of the king should 
have some defect, either of mind or body, which made them unfit for govern- 
ment? What, continued he, would have been the consequence, if children 
had enjoyed the kingdom in those days, when they fought so many battles with 
the Romans, Britons, Piets, English, and Danes, not so much for dominion, 
as for a mere being and subsistence in the world? Nay, what could border 
more upon madness, than to bring that upon themselves, by a law, which God 
threatens as the severest judgment to the rebellious ; and by this means, 
either to despise the warnings and predictions of the Almighty, or to run into 
them of their own accord ? Neither, said he, was that true, which the flat- 
terers of Kenneth pleased themselves with urging, that the slaughters and 
avarice of the king’j kindred might, by this means, be avoided ; for the royal 
children, whilst under age, bad as much reason to fear the frauds of their 
guardians, as they did, before, the plots of their kindred. And therefore, 
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now tlio tyrant is removed, said he, let as valiantly recover the liberty he has 
taken away ; and, in abrofi:alinp that law, which was enacted by force, and sub- 
mitted to out of fear, (if it may he called a law, and not rather a public en- 
slaving of us, and a prostitution of our liberties,) lot us, 1 say, return to the 
ancient institutions and customs, by which this kiiij^doni rose almost out of 
nothiiip:; and which, from small heji^inninjcs, advanced it to that splendour, that 
t is inferior to none of its neighbours: nay, and which have erected it ajjain to 
a new tide of j;lory, after being at a low ebb. Therefore let us not neglect or 
slip over this present opportunity which oilers itself, lest hei rafter we seek 
it in vain/’ By these, and the like harangues, with diligent application to 
the great ones, he drew a great multitiide to his party, who assembled at 
Scone, twelve days after the funeral of Kenneth, and proclaimed him king. 

In the mean time, Malcolm, who was busy about his father’s funeral, hearing 
that (’onstantinc was elected to the throne, called his friends together to deli- 
hcjale what was proper to be done. Some were of opinion, that, before he 
piocet ded any farther, he should sound how the nobles stood afl'ected, so lli.it 
he might know what strength he was able to raise against a popular man, sup- 
poiled by so many factions and alliances; and then to form a resolution ae- 
r(»idiiig to the nuiiiher of his forces. But those who were young and head- 
strong despised this course, as slow and dilatory; alleging that it was best 
to obviate the danger in its beginning, and to proceed against the enemy 
before lie was settled in bis new kingdom. Malcolm being ydting, embraced 
(he latter opinion, as the more specious of the two; and having gathered an 
aini} of about ten thousand men, inarched towards the enemy. Neither was 
Constantine backward in his pteparalions ; for in a short time he levied so 
great an army, that Malcolm, at the news of his approach, disbanded his sol- 
diers, and retired into Cniiiherland. But Kenneth, his natural brother, the 
son of a concubine, judging that course to be very dishonourable, persuaded 
soni(‘ of the most vaiiant troops to slay behind, and to resist the enemy at the 
river Forth, near Stirling, which was the boundary to both armies. There 
the two camps lay idle on the high banks of the river, which was fordable but 
in few places; by wbieli means tliey were so aOlieted with pestiknee and 
lamirie, calamities which raged very much in that year, that each army was 
foiced to disband. Thus the kingdom being divided into tw'o factions, tjie 
eoinmonalty was miserably afllicted with hunger, postiieuee, and frequent 
lobberies. In the mean time, during the absence of Malcolm, who, according 
to his league, was assisting the English against the Danes, Constantine, 
thinking lie had now got a convenient opportunity to subdue the adverse fac- 
tion, inarched in great force into Lothian. Kenneth, who had been left b) his 
hi other to observe all the motions of Constantine, opposed him at the mouth 
of tlie river Almon ; but being inferior in numlier, he supplied that defect by 
stratagem ; for he so disposed his army, that he got the advantage both of the 
•sun and wind ; besides which, his army was flanked, as much as it could, by 
die river, and this proved the chief cause of his victory. For the adherent 
of Constantine, trusting to their numbers, rushed violently into the battle, 
having the sunbeams darting into their faces, while at the same time, a storm 
•suddenly arose, which drove so much dust into their eyes, that they could 
srarccly lift their heads against the enemy. A great slaughter was made in 
both armies, and the two generals, upmi a charge, wounded and slew one 
another. This liappcncd after Cou.stanliiic had invaded the kingdom one year 
and six months. 

Grim us, the eighty-second King^ began his reign A. D, 996. 

Grimus, the son of king Dull’, or, as others say, of his brother Mogallus, after 
die ileath of Constantine, was f»roiighl to Scone; and there, by the men of his 
faction, made king. He, perceiving that some nobles of his party were already 
coiiupted by messengers sent from Malcolm, and that more of them were soli- 
cited by him to a defection, took some of the messengers, and committed them 
to prison. Malcolm, being incensed at the imprisonment of his ambassadors, 
as being done against the law of nations, broke forth into open war. While 
Grimus was mitkiiig preparations to meet him, a sudden rumour spread 
through Malcolm’s army, of the vast and prodigious strength cf the forces 
6. T 
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that were cominp: against them ; so that all his measures were broken; many 
of his soldiers deserted secretly, and several, under frivolous pretences, openly 
desired to be dismissed. This fear first proccc^ded from tlie merciiants, who, 
pre ferring their private concerns before the public good, scattered the report 
among the troops. l>c.;idrs this, there wcic some among them, Mho piivatcJy 
favoured tlm party ol’ (iiimiis; for there were many things in him very pleas- 
ing to the vulgar, as llic tallness of his stature, his personal comeliness, sin- 
gular couilesy, and a giaceful manner in all his actions. Further, as there 
was (M'casioii, he was sc\eie iu punishing ofK'ndeis, and he managed niatteis 
with such great piudi iicc and despatch, that many promised themselves a 
tranquil and honourahlc life under his govctniiicuL In this diversity and cuin- 
bustioii of men's spiiits, ]\1alc(din, not daring to trust the hazard of a hattle, 
by the advice of his fiicisds, dismissed the greatest part of his men ; and, with 
some select troops, resolved to stop the passage of the enemy over the 
Foilh. 

In the mean time, the bishop (»f that diocese, called Folhadus, of whom all 
had a liigh opinion for his sanctity, endeavoured to eoiiipctse matters by Ins 
authority ; and, interposing hetviixt both })arties, he at lengtii, managed mat- 
ters that a truce was concluded for three months ; during which Crimiis was 
to retire into Angus, and Malcolm into Cumberland ; wliilc arbitrators were 
to be chosen on both sides, with mutual consent, to determine the main points 
in dispute. Folliadus did not cease his endeavours, till a peace was settled 
on these conditions: — “That Grinms should retain the regal title as long as 
he liv(‘d ; and that, after his decease, the kingdom should return to Malcolm ; 
that in future, the law of Kenneth, respecting th^* succession of the royal <;hil- 
dren, should he observed as sacred and inviolable. Iti tin* mean time, it was 
Stipulated that the wall of Severus should he the houndaiy between both ; 
that part within the wall being allotted to Malcolm, and that-without to Gri- 
rnus. Jioth were required to he satisfied with these limits, and m ilher w as to 
invade ihelcirilory of his neighbour, or to assist the enemies of the olhei.” 
Tims peace was made, to the great joy of all men, and it was leligioiisly ob- 
served for nearly eight years. Giirniis gave the fjist occasion ot a breach, 
for though, in the beginning of his reign, he carried himself amidst those tur- 
bulent times as a good piincc. Ids diligence slackened by tin* cpiiet he enjoy c*d, 
afld he w holly plunged hiiuself into voluptuous courses; winch kind ot life 
being, as usually it is, attended witli great i xpcnse, reduet d him to some ne- 
ecs.sily, and so he was lorced to pieicnd ciimes against the licher soit, that 
he might satisfy his avaiicf, ai:d .seize their estates. lieing remonstrated 
with on the danger of tins coins**, by his grave counsellors, he was so far from 
reforming it, or from abating any tiling of his injustiec, that lie resolved to 
inipiisou hismonilois, and thus U riify others, by tlicir punishment, fiom using 
the like freedom in reproving kings. To eflVcl this, he invited them kindly to 
his court, hut they, having notice.of his design by tlieir frimids, withdrew • 
at which Grimns w as so cnrag(‘d, that he gathered a hand of men together, 
and pursued them, wasting their lands moie than any foreign enemy could 
have done; sparing neitlier men, hoises, cattle, noi eorn ; and what he could 
not carry away, he spoiled, that soil might be tendi red useless to the owneis. 
In this mann(;r he made a promiscuous havock of ‘.ill things, whether sacred 
or profane, by fire and swoid. Complaint ol tliis being brought to Malcolm, 
who was then engaged in assisting the 1‘niglish against the Danes, he pre- 
sently returned lioine ; for hti wvts incensed, not oiiJy at the undeserved suf- 
ferings of so many brave a;n! innocent persons, hut niuclr luoie at tlie indig- 
nity ofl'eted him by Grimus ; who, kno-.^ing that the lands were shortly to pass 
over to another, had, without any re*;pcct to future limes, raxaged and deva.«^- 
tated the counli’y, as if it had been ;l.at of an enemy. There was a great 
resort to Maleobn at his return; insomuch, that though Grinios had for a 
time been dear to, and niuch beloved by the peophs yet now tlic gieat<*st pint 
of the iioliles forsook and ahandoned him. llowr ver, he collected w hat forct s 
he could, and with them made head against his opponent. When the txxo 
camps were near each other, Grire.us, kno.ving that Malcolm w'ould religiously 
observe Ascension-day, resolved then to attack him, in hopt^s of finding him 
unprepared. Malcolm, having notice of his design, kept his men under arms 
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and thoiii^h ho augured well as to the victory in so good a cause, yet he sent 
to Grimus, desiring that, as Christians, they might not pollute so holy a day 
with shedding the blood of their countrymen. Grimus, however, was resolved 
to light, telling his soldiers, that the fear tiie enemy was in, though pretended 
to he out of reverence to so holy a feast, was a good omen of their victory. 
Tlu'ii a fierce and eager battle began ; but Grimus, being deserted by his 
men, was wounded in the head, and taken prisoner. Soon after, he had his 
e>cs put out ; and in a short time, partly out of grief, and partly thiough the 
anguish of his wounds, be died in the tenth year of bis reign. Malcolm be- 
lLi\(‘d nobly towards the conqucicd, and caused Giiinos to be interred in the 
scpiilf lire ol his ancestors. He also received the parl> that had followed him 
iolo his gi ace and favour, and blotted out tliiMnemory of all past olfences. 
Then going to the assembly of the states at Seone, before he would lake the 
g{>\eimnciit upon him, he caused tiie law' made bv Ins father, coin’erning the 
ugal succession, to be publicly ratified by the \oles of the w hole parliament. 

Malcolm II. the eltflajj-lliml Kiny^ leyan /<> rviyn A. D, IDOL 

At his entrauec into the government, Malcolm laboured to restore tlic order of 
{hi kingdom, w liicli was sorely shaken by factions. As, therefore, he forgave all 
4*ll(‘nc('s that had been done lo himself, so Im took care that the seeds of fac- 
tion and discord amongst all dilVerent paitn s might bo rooted out. After ibis, 
li(‘ sent just and pious men as governors, selected from the nobility, into all 
the proMiiet'S, lo restrain the licentiousness of rolibers; who had with impu- 
i/ii v, tiiroijgli the iniquity of the former reign, habituated tliemselvcs to pluii- 
dei. These governors also encouraged the common people to practise til- 
lag(‘ ami husbandry ; so that provisions grew cheaper, commerce between 
ir.an and man became safer, and the public peace was better semi red. Amidst 
1iie;u' transactions, Sueiio,tlic son of llarold, king of the Danes, being banished 
fioin home, came into Scotland, lie had Ixmui oftentimes overeome, was 
made prisoner by, and ransomed from, the Vandals; and having sought for 
i'ld in \aiii from Olave king of Norway, and IMward king of England, at last 
he came into Scotland, and being convertcil to Cliiislianity, to which before 
lit' was a most biller enemy, he rceei\ed some small forces tlicrc, and so re- 
tained into his own <‘ouniry : from whence, soon after, he passed over with a 
gicat aimy into England. First, he overthrew the English alone, and afl^r- 
wasds he had the same success against them when they were assisted by the 
Scots; whom be grievously threatened, because they wotild not forsake their 
allies, ami icturn into their own country. Neither were bis menaces in vain ; 
for Olave of Norway, and Enecus, general of the Danes, were sent by him 
with a great army into *Scotland ; who ranged Ihroughoul Muiray, killed all 
they met, took away what they could seize, ^whether sacred or profane; and, 
at last, gathering into a body, proceeded to assault castles, and other 
strong places. While they were besieging these fortresses, Malcolm raised 
an army in the neighbouring countries, and pitched his camp not far from 
them. Toe day after, the Scots perceiving the multitude and wailike prepa- 
rations of the Danes, were struck with such terror, that, though tlie king endea- 
voured to encourage them, his worik bad little efleet. At length a clamour 
^as raised iii the camp, by those who were willing to seem more valiant than 
the re.st; and when excited, others received and seeuuded it; so that, pre- 
sently, as if they had been wild, they ran in upon the Danes, without the com- 
uinnd of their leaders, and rushed upon the points of their swords, who were 
ready to receive them. After the most forward were slain, the rest retreated 
faster than they had advan(?ed. The king was so severely wounded in the 
l»'ad, that it was with much dilTicuIty he could be carried off the field into an 
adjacent wood, wdierc he was pul on horseback, and so escaped with his life. 
After this victory, the castle of Nairn suriendcred lo the Danes, the garrison 
l>t‘ing dismayed at the event of the late unhappy battle; but they were all 
put to death by the victors. The Danes strongly fortified the castle, because 
it was seated in a convenient pass ; and, from being a peninsula, they made 
it an isle, by cutting through a narrow neck of land, for the st a to surround 
il; and then they called it, by a Danish name, Eurgus. The other castles of 
Elgin and Foires were deserted, for fear of the cruelly of the Danes. The 
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conquerors, upon this success, now resolved to fix llicir habitation in Murray, 
and accordingly sent home their ships to bring over their wives and children, 
exercising, in the mean time, all manner of cruellies over the captive Scuts. 
Malcolm, to prevent their farther progress, got a stronger and more compact 
body of troops together ; and when the Danes were gone into Marr, he met 
them at a place called Mortlach, both armies being in great fear ; the Scots 
dreading the barbarity of the j)anes, and the latter apprehending unknown 
dangers more than enemies, in places remote from the sea and fit i^or ambush- 
merits. At the commencement of the fight, the Scots were much discouraged 
at the slaughter of three of their valiant worthies, namely, Kenneth, thane of 
the islands ; Grimus, thane of Stralhcarri ; and Dunbar, thane of LcAhiaii, 
who all fell shortly one after another ; so that the re;st were forced to retreat, 
and retire to their old fastnesses, in the rcjir; where, fencing their camp with 
a trench, ditch, and large trees, wdiich they cut down in a nairow place, they 
made a stand, and stopped the enemy. Some of the Danes, who, as if they 
had fully gained the victory, ventured to assault the Scots, were slain, amongst 
whom was Kuecus, one of their generals, ilis loss, while it made the Danes 
less forward to fight, gave new courage to the Scots, wlio ha(\ hefore ht'eti in- 
timidated. The scene was now altered in a moment, the Danes being put to 
flight, and the Scots pursuing them. Olave, the other Danish genera), pro- 
cured come guides, and bent his course that night towards Murray; and 
though Malcolm knew it, yet, having slain the principal of his enemies, and 
wounded more, he desisted from larther pursuit. \\'hcn the iiew's of this 
overthrow came to Sueno in England, he bore it with undaunted bravery, and 
sent some of his old soldiers, and others that were newly arrived fiorii his own 
country, under Camus, their general, to rceiuit his old and shattered army in 
Scotland. Camus first came into the Frith of Forth ; but being prevented 
from landing by the country-people, who observed all his motions, he steered 
for the lied promontory of Angus; when* he landed his men, and attempted 
to take some places ; but, being disappointed, he fell to plundeiing. Having 
pitched his tents at the village of St. Bride, woid was brought to him hy his 
spies that the Se.oltisli forces were not more than two miles from him. Upon 
this, the generals of both armies, according to the exigence of the time, ex- 
horted their men to light; and the next da>, all were ready at their aims, 
alxiost at Hie same instant. The third day, they fought with such ardour and 
fury, as either new hopes or <}f(l animosities could occasion and suggest; but, 
iii the end, the Scots prevailed; and Camus, in his attempt to secure the 
remainder of his army, by lining to the rnounlains near Murray, was over- 
taken by the pursuers before he had gone two miles, and he and ail his men 
were cut oil. Tliere ate still extant some monuments of this victory, in an 
obelisk, and a neighbouring village, which retains the memorable name of 
Camus. A fresh band of Danes was destroyed not far from the town of Bie- 
chin, where also another commemorative obelisk was creeled. The remainder, 
being few in number, under the covert of the night made to tlnir ships, 
which were tossed up and down several da>s in the raging sea liy adverse 
winds ; till at length coming to the inhospitable shore of Buchan, they rode 
there so lung at anchor, that, pressed hy want, tlu'y sent about live hundred 
men ashore, to get some relief out of the neighbouring country. Mernaiius, 
the thane of the place, hindered them from returning to their sliips, and com- 
pelled them to retire to a steep hill, where, assisted by the eonveniency of the 
place, they <lefeiidcd thenistdvcs with stones, and slew many of the Scots, 
W'ho rashly attempted to dislodge them. At last the assailants encouraged 
one another, and several nunieroiis parlies climbed the hill, and put every 
one of the Danes to the sword. There also, as well as at St. Biide’s, when 
the wind blow s up the sand, bones aie discovered of a greater magnitude tJian 
can well suit w'ilh the stature of the men of our limes. 

Sueno, Imwever, wassofar from beingdisenuraged even by this new overthrow, 
that he sent additional levies into Scotland under his son Canute, who landed 
his soldieis in Buchan, and so plundered the surrounding country. Malcolm, 
though he had hardly recovered the loss sustained in former battles, eollecfcd 
an army, but not being willing to hazard all, hy fighting a pitched battle, he 
tboiighi it best to weary the enemy out with light skirmishes, and to keep him 
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from plundering. By this means he hoped in a short time, to reduce him to 
a great want of provisions, as being not only in an enemy’s country, but one 
that was almost quite wasted, and desolated by the miseries of former wars. 
He pursued this design for some days ; but at last, when the Scots became 
thoroughly acquainted with the strength of the invaders, they less distrusted 
their own ; and both armies, being equally pressed with want, were anxious 
for the signal to engage; declaring, that unless it was speedily given, they 
would begin the battle, even without the consent of their generals. Upon 
this, Malcolm drew out his army in order, and the fight was carried on with 
such desperate rage and fury, that neither party came olf in triumph. The 
inero name of the victory, indeed, fell to the side of the Scots, but a great 
part of the nobility were slain, and the rest, wearied and depressed in spirit, 
returned to their camp, allowing the Danes to retreat without pursuit. The 
next day, when both parlies mustered their men, they found so great a slaugh- 
ter had been made, that they willingly aeeepted the mediation of some priests 
as the negotiators of peace between them. Accordingly, a treaty was con- 
cluded, the conditions of which were: — “That the Danes should leave Mur- 
ray and Buchan, and depart ; and that, as long as Malcolm and Sueno lived, 
neither of them should wage war with one another, nor help the enemies of 
each other : and that the field in which the battle was fought, should be set 
apart, and consecrated for the burial of the dead.’' Upon this, the Danes 
withdrew, and Malcolm gave orders for the interment of the slain. 

Shortly after, he called an assembly of the states at Scone ; and that he 
miglit reward those who had deserved well of their country, he divided all the 
ro^al lands among them. On the other side, the nobility granted to the king, 
^*Tliat, when any of them died, their children should be under the wardship 
of the sovereign till they arrived at the age of twenty-one ; and that in the 
mean time the king should receive the rents of the estates of each minor, ex- 
cept what was necessary for education; and, also, that he should have the 
power to give them in marriage, or otherwise to dispose of them, when they 
were grown up; and should likewise settle and receive their dowry." I ap- 
prehend that this custom came rather from the English and Danes; because 
it yet continues throughout all England, and in part of Normandy. The king 
afterwards turned his thoughts to repair the damages sustained by the war: 
he rebuilt many churches and places applied to sacred uses, that had bcerrMe- 
inolishcd by the emany ; and he also erected new castles, or repaired the old, 
in every town. Having thus restored peace to the kingdom by his great valour, 
he endeavoured farther to adorn it with laws and oidinances; and annexed 
new titles, borrowed, as 1 think, from his neighbours, to certain dignities and 
oiliccs; but which appellations served rather for vain ambition, than for any 
real use. For, in former times, there was no name supeiior in honour to that 
of a knight, except that of thane, meaning the governor, or sherifl* of a province ; 
which custom, as 1 learn, is still observed amongst the Danes. But, at pre- 
sent, princes observe no medium in the institution of new names, and titles 
of honour; though there is no utility at all in them, beyond the bare sound. 
Thus Malcolm, having finished his toilsome w'ars, reigned some years in great 
splendour and glory ; but, as he advanced in age, he sullied the excellence 
of his former life by the deformity of avarice. This vice, being incident to 
old men, partly grew up in him with his years, and partly arose from the want 
to which he had been driven by his exorbitant grants. The lands, therefore, 
which he had unadvisedly distributed amongst the nobility, he as unjustly 
and wickedly laboured to resume; and by excessive fines laid upon the pos- 
sessors, he broke the hearts of some, and reduced others to great penury. 
1'hus the present sense of sufl'ering, however just, blotted out the memory of 
all former favours ; so that the injury reaching to a few, hut the fear to many, 
the friends and kindred of those who were slain and impoverished, bent all 
their thoughts to revenge their relations, and to secure themsehes. At last, 
the conspirators, by bribing the king’s domestics at Glamiiiis, in Angus, were 
admitted in the niglit to the king’s bed-chamber, where they murdered him. 
^heti the bloody deed was coniiiiitted, the treacherous servants, together with 
the parricides, took horse, which they had ready bridled and saddled for all 
events ; and being not able to find the way, as a deep snow bad covered all 
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the tracks, they were confounded, ^nd wandered in the fields, till they arrived 
at a lake by the town of Forfar ; where, endeavouring to pass over, the ice 
not being firm, their own weight sunk them, and they were all drowned. 
Their bodies lay undiscovered for some time, under the ice; but when a thaw 
came, they were found, and taken up, and the bodies being ascertained, were 
hung on gibbets in the highways, there to rot, for a terror to the living, as 
well as infamy to them after they were dead. This is the common report 
about the end of Malcolm : though some write, that ho was slain in an ambnsh 
laid by the relations of Grimus and Constantine, the former kings, after a 
bloody battle fought betwixt them. Others say, that he was killed by tho 
friends of a noble young lady, wdiom he had ravished ; but all agree, that he 
came to a violent death. Malcolm reigned so justly above thirty years, that, 
if aviiritjc had not corrupted his mind in his old age, he might well have been 
iiiim!)ered amongst the best of princes. The year in which he died was dis- 
tioguislied by prodigies; for, in the winter, the rivers ovcrllowed in an extra- 
orilinary manner, and in spring there were great inundations of the sea. 
Moreover, a few days after the summer solstice, ihere were very severe frosts, 
and deep snows, which quite destroyed the fruits of the earth, and produced 
a grievous famine. 


BOOK VII. 

I H WE mentioned, in the preceding book, how eagerly Kennetli and his son 
Malcolm strove to fix the ngal succession in their family; in order “llial the 
eldest son might succeed the father but what the siicce of it was, will ap- 
pear in the sequel. This is eertain, that neilhiT the j)ublic benefit, which was 
piutnised to the whole nation, nor 301 the private advantage, alleged to arise 
to our kings from it, wx’re at all obtained by this new law. The uni\ersal 
good was the pretext for thus settling the suecession, that seditions, murders, 
and treacheries might be prevented amongst those of iht blood'-ro3aI ; ami 
aisS that ambition, with its attendant miseliiefs, might be rooted out from 
uinongst the nobles. But, on the contrary, when I inquire into the causes of 
public grievances, and compare the old state of things with the modern, it 
seems to me, that all those evils, which we would have avoided, are so far 
from being extingui.shed by the abolit'on of the ancient customs, that they 
rather receive a great increase from the new institution. For, not to speak 
of the plots of kindred against those who are actually on the tlirone ; nor of 
the evil suspicions which the reigning king is apt to concei\e of those whom 
nature and the law would have accounted most dear to him; 1 say, omitting 
these things, which in the aeries of our history will be farther stated, all the 
miseries of former ages may seem light and tolerable, compared wiili those 
calamities which followed the death of Alexander 111. Neither will I insist 
upon the following particulars, that this law doth enervate the force of all 
public councils, without which no lawfu,! government can subsist ; that by it 
we do willingly, and by consent, create those evils to oursehes, which others, 
who have interest in public governiiieuts, chiefly deprecate, namely, to have 
kings, over whom other governors most be appointed ; and so the people are 
to be committed to the power of those who have none over themselves ; inso- 
much, that those who are hardly brought to obey wise, prudent, and experi- 
enced kings, are now required to yield obedience, as it were, to the very sha- 
dow of a prince ; by wliich means, we willingly precipitate ourselves into 
those punislimenis threatened by the Almighty to those who despise and con- 
temn his holy Majesty ; namely, that wc should be in subjection to children, 
male or female, whom the law of nations, and even tlic mother of all laws, 
nature itself, hath subjected to the rule of others. As for the private benefit 
tliat kings aim at by this regulation, that they may perpetuate their name and 
family, how vain and fallacious it is, the examples of the ancients, nay, even 
nature itself, might inform them, if they would but consider, by how many 
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laws and rewards the Homans endeavoured to perpetuate the splendid names 
of their families ; of which not a footstep remains at this day, no, not in any 
part of the world which they had conquered. This disappointment most de- 
servedly attends those who light against nature itself, by endeavouring to 
clothe a fading frail thing, subject to momentary alterations and blasts of 
fortune, with a sort ot perpetuity; and to endow it with a kind of eternity 
Mhieh they themselves neither are nor can be paitakeis of; nay, tlicy strive 
to eilcct it by those means which are most cross to llieir purpose : for what is 
less conducive to perpetuity than tyranny? yet this new law goes a groat way 
towards it ; for a tyrant is, as it were, a mark exposed to the hatred of all 
men, insomuch, that he cannot long subsist; and, when be falls, nil goes with 
him. It seems, therefore, to me, that Providence sometimes gently clmstises 
and disappoints this endeavour of foolish men ; and sometimes exposes it 
even to public scorn, as if it were set up in emulation of a divine power. As 
a proof of this divine will, I ktiow not any litter or plainer instance than the 
present history. For Malcolm, who so much laboured to coiiiirm the law, 
which his father almost forcibly enacted, though with the common sullrage 
and consent, that the king’s children should he substituted in the room of 
their deceased parents, left no male child behind him ; hut had two daughters, 
one called Beatrix, w'hom he married to a nobleman named Criiius, thane of 
the western islands, and, as being the bead of the other chiefs, was styled, in 
that age, Ab-thane ; the other, named Doaca, who married the thane of Angus, 
and became the mother of Macbclli, or Macbeda, of whom in his place. 

Duncan I. the eighty-fourth King^ began to reign A. D. 1034. 

Malcolm being slain, as hath been related, Duncan, bis grandson by his 
daughter Beatn'x, sueecedod him ; a prince of great courtesy, and of more 
indulgence to his own kindred than became a king. He was of a mild dispo- 
sition, and IVoni his \outli gave remarkable tokens of liis popularity ; for, in 
the most diflicult times, when he was made governor of Cumberland by his 
grandfather, but could not come to the king, to lake the necessary oaths, on 
account of the Danish tioops whieli swarmed over the country, and stopped 
all passages, lie faithfully took part with the English, till Canute, having ob- 
tained the rest of that kingdom, made an expedition against him ; and then 
he submitted himself to the Danes, on the same conditions. In this also*he 
was popular, that he administered justice with great equity ; and every )ear 
visited the piovinces, to hear the eomplainls of the poor; and, as inueh as lay 
in his power, he hindered the great men from oppressing their inferiors. But, 
as these virtues endeared him to the good, so they lessened his authority 
amoiig.sl the lovers of sedition ; and his clemency to the former encouraged 
the latter to become audacious. The oiigin of that contempt into which his 
government fell, happened in Lochaber, upon the account of one Baneho, 
thane of that country, and a strict lover of impartial justice. Some ill men, 
not enduring his severity in punishments, formed a conspiracy against him, 
plundered him of his goods, and, after wounding him, left him almost dead. 
Upon his recovery, and as soon as ho was capable of taking the journey, ho 
went and complained to the king; who sent a public ofliccr to do justice 
upon the ollenders. This man,. however, was grievously allronled, and alter- 
wmds murdered by them; so secure did llicy fancy themselves to be, by 
reason of the Icnilv, or, as they interpreted it, sloth, of a good king. 1 he 
chief of the faction,' that raised this distuibance, was named Maeduald ; who, 
despairing of pardon, prepared himseli tor open war. He called in the 
islanders, who were always prone to sedition, to his assistance, and also such 
of the cnt<irprising Irish, as were eager to undertake any thing for the sake oi 
booty. He told these confederates that, under an efleminatc and sloihlul 
king, w’ho was filter to rule monks than warriors, there was no tear of punish- 
ment, but great hopes of advantage; and that he bad no doubt but that the 
Scots, who were in a manner fettered with the chains of a long^ peace under 
the former king, when an alarm was sounded to war, would rise to iccover 
their ancient liberty. These exhortations were seconded with a successtul 
beginning, which much heartened the party. Malcolm, one of the principal 
of the nobility, was sent by the king against them with some forces ; but ois 
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linYiy was presently overthrown, and he himself, hcing taken prisoner, dost liia 
head. The king, troubled at this overthrow, called a council to consult what 
measure should be adopted. Some were slow in delivering their opinions ; 
but Macbeth, first cousin to the king, by his mother’s side, laid the blame of 
the misfortune on the decay of military virtue; promising, that, if the command 
were bestowed upon liiiii and Kancho, who was well acciuainted with that 
country, they would quickly sulxlue the insurgents, and bring things to a state 
of tranquillity. This Macbeth was of so sharp an understanding, and lofty a 
spirit, ll»al, if it had been accompanied by moderation, he would have merited 
the liighest coriimand, but in punishing offenders, his severity, without 
legal restraints, seemed likely to degenerate soon into cruelty. When it was 
known that he was made commander in chief of the army, many were so ter- 
rified, that, laying aside the boldness which they had conceived from the king's 
slothful temper, they hid themselves in the most retired places. The islanders 
and the liisli, being impeded in their flight, were driven to the last des))air, 
and fought stoutly till every one of them was slain. Macduald himself, with 
a few others, fled into a neighbouring castle, where, being without hope of par- 
don, he saved himself from the insults of his enemies hy a yoluntary deatli. 
Macbeth, not satisfied with this, cut off his head, and sent it to the king at 
l^erth, while the rest of the body was hung up in a conspicuous place for an 
example. Those of the party called Redshanks, whom he took, ho caused to 
be executed. 

This domestic sedition being appeased, a far greater terror swereeded, 
occasioned hy the Danes; for Sueno, their most powerful king, d>ing, left 
tiiree kingdoms to his three sons ; England to Harold, Norway to Sueno, and 
])cfimaik to Canute. Harold dying soon after, Canute succeeded him in the 
kingdom of England. Sueno, or Swain, king of Norway, emulous of his 
brother’s glory, crossed the seas with a great navy, and lauded in Fife. Upon 
the news of his corning, Macbeth was sent to levy an army ; while Banchu, the 
other general, remained with the king. Duncan, or Donald, however, as if 
just roused from a slumber of indolence, was forced to go and meet the enemy. 
They fought near Culross, witli such obstinate courage, that, as one party was 
scaiccly aide to fly, so the other had no heart to pursue. The Scots, who 
looked upon themselves as overcome, rather by the incominodioiisncss of the 
pfSce, than by the valour of their env^inics, retreated to Berth, and there staid 
with the remains of their conquered forces, watr.hing the motions of tlndr 
adversaries. Swain thinking, that, by pressing eagerly on them, he should 
secure all Scotland to himself, marched towards Perth, with his entire army, 
to besiege Duncan ; while be sent his ships about by the Taji , to meet him. 
Duncan, though he had much confidence in the pieseiit posture of his affairs, 
because Macbeth was near him with a powerful reserve ; >et, being counselled 
by Bancho to add stratagem to strength, sent messengers, one to Macbeth, 
to desire him to stay where he was, and another to Swain, to treat about the 
surrender of the town. The Scots desired, that, upon the surrender, they 
might have liberty to depart with their families in safety ; but Swain, sup- 
posing that the request proceeded from depth of despair, would hear of no- 
thing but an unconditional submission. Upon this, Duncan sent other mes- 
sengers with unlimited instructions, and a command to delay time in making 
conditions ; who, to ingratiate themselves the more, told the Norwegians that, 
whilst the articles of peace were considering and settling, their king would 
send abundance of provisions into the camp, as knowing that they were not 
overstocked with victuals for the army. This gift was very acceptable to the 
Norwegians, not so much on account of the generosity of the Scots, or their 
own want, as that they thought it indicated in the donors a despondency of 
spirits. Upon this a great store of bread and liquor was sent them, both wine 
pressed from the grape, and also strong drink made of barley, mixed with the 
juiceofa poisonous herb, abundance of which grows in Scotland, called sleepy 
nightshade. Its stalk is above two feet in length, and in its upper part it 
spreads into branches ; the leaves are broadish, acuminated at the extremities, 
and faintly green ; the berries, which are large, and of a black colour when ripe, 
proceed out of the stalk under the bottom of the leaves ; the taste is sweetish, 
and almost insipid ; and the seeds mre as small as the grains of a fig. The 
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quality*of the fruit, root, and especially of the seed, is soporifcrous, and will 
niake men mad, if taken too copiously. With this herb all the liquor was in- 
fused ; and they who carried it, to prevent any suspicion of fraud, tasted of 
it before, and invited the Danes to drink freely of it. Swain himself, in token 
of good-will, did the same, according to the custom of his nation. But Dun- 
can, knowing that the force of the potion would penetrate to their very vitals, 
when asleep, silently admitted Macbeth with his forces into the town, by a 
gate which was farthest oft’ from the enemy's camp. When he understood, by 
his spies, that the enemy was fast asleep, and full of wine, he sent on Bancho, 
who well knew all the avenues of the place, with the greatest part of the 
army, while he placed the rest in a,raliusii. Bancho, on entering the camp and 
making a great shout, found all things more neglected than he had imagined. 
Some few, roused at the noise, ran up and down like madiiien, and were slain, 
but the others were killed in their sleep. The king, who was deeply intoxi- 
cated, wanting not only strength, but sense also, was caught up by a few, 
who were not so far overcome with wine as the rest, and laid like a log or 
beast on a horse, which they casually lighted on, and so was carried to tho 
ships. There, liowcver, the case was almost as bad as in the camp, for almost 
all the seamen were slain on shore ; so that there could hardly be collected a 
sufficient number to navigate a single vessel , yet, by this means, the king 
escaped to his own country. Tho rest of the ships, by stress of w eather, ffdl 
foul of one another, and were sunk ; and by the bills and moontaiiis of sand, 
and other slime and weeds which the water carries, meeting together in one 
great heap, thence grew a place of great danger to sailors, which is commonly 
called Driiniilaw Sands. 

While the Scots were rejoicing for this victory, obtained without any loss 
of blood on their side, news arrived, that a fleet of Danes, sent by Canute to 
the assistance of Swain, was riding at Kinghurn ; and that the soldiers ami 
crews had landed in Fife, where they plundered the inhabilauU w ithout resist- 
ance. Upon this, Bancho was sent with forces against them, who, assaulting 
the foremost, made a great slaughter among them. These were the principril 
men of the nation ; and the rest were easily driven back to theit ships. Ban- 
clio is reported to have made a great deal of money by the sale of burying- 
places for the slain ; and the sepulchres, they say, arc yet to be seen in the 
isle of ^mona. ** 

It is also stated, that the Danes, having made so many unlucky expeditions 
into Scotland, bound Uicniselves by a solemn oath, never to return thither as 
enemies any more. While matters thus prosperously succeeded with the 
Scots, at home and abroad, and all things floiiiished in peace, Macbeth, w'ho 
Lad always a disgust at the inactive disposition of his cousin, and had from 
thence conceived a secret hope of the kingdom in his mind ; was further 
encouraged in his ambitious thoughts by a dream : for one night, when he 
was far distant from the king, he thought be saw three women, of a more ma- 
jestic stature than mortals ; one of whom saluted him as thane of Angus ; 
another, as that of Murray ; and a third, as king of Scotland. Ilis mind, w hich 
before was aflected with hope and desire, was now mightily encouraged by 
this dream ; so that he contrived all possible ways to obtain the kingdom ; in 
order to which, as he thought, a just occasion presented itself. Duncan had 
two sons by the daughter of Sibert, a petty king of Northumberland ; Malcolm, 
surnamed Cammor, which is as much as Great Head ; and Donald, surnamed 
Banc, that is, White. Of these, be made Malcolm, though scarcely yet out 
of his childhood, governor of Cumberland. Macbeth took this matter exceed- 
ingly ill, as an obstaele to his advancement r^for, having arrived at the enjoy- 
ment of the other honours promised him in bis dream, he thought this would 
prove the means either of secluding him altogether from the kingdom, or else 
that it would much retard his enjoyment of it; for the government of Cum- 
berland was always looked upon as the first step to the throne of Scotland. 
Besides, his mind, which was fierce enough of itself, was spurred on by the 
daily importunities of his wife, who was privy to all his coui^els. At length, 
communicating the matter to his most intimate fiiends, amongst whom was 
Bancho, lie seized an opportunity, at Inverness, to lie in wait for the king, 
and slay him, in the seventh year of his reign ; then, gathering a company 
7 . U 
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together, he went to Scone, and, by the favour of the people, was made king. 
The children of Dancan, alarmed at this sadden disaster, seeing their father 
slain, the author of the murder on the throne, and snares laid for them to 
take away their lives, that so, by their death, the kingdom might be conflrnied 
to Macbeth, shifted up and down, and hid themselves, and so for a time 
escaped his fury ; but perceiving that no place could long secure them from 
his rage ; and that, being of a fierce and unforgiving nature, there was no hope 
of clemency to be expected from him, they tied several ways ; Malcolm into 
Cumberland, and Donald to his father’s relations in the iEbudse islands. 

Macketh, the eighty-fifth King^ began his reign A. D, 1040, 

Macbeth, to secure himself in his ilLgotten throne, strove to win the favour 
of the nobles by great gifts, having no fear of the king’s children, on account 
of their age, nor of the iieiglibouriug princes, in regard to their mutual aninio* 
sities and discoids. Thus, having engaged the great men in his favour, he 
dcterniined to procure tliat of the vulgar by justice and equity, and to retain 
it by severe measures, in case of necessity. Accordingly, he determined to 
punish the freebooters, or thieves, who had taken courage from the lenity of 
Duncan; but foreseeing that this could not be done without great tumults 
and much dilTiculty, he devised the project of sowing the seeds of strife 
amongst them by some fit men for that purpose, instigating them to challenge 
one aiiotlier to fight, some in small divisions, and others singly. All these 
combats were to take place on one and the same day, and that in the most 
remote parts of iSeollarul ; but when the parties met at the time appointed, 
they were taken by the men whom Macbeth had posted conveniently for the 
purpose. Their punishment struck a terror into the rest ; hut he also put to 
death the thanes of ("aithness, Koss, Sutherland, and Nairn, and some other 
chiefs of the clans ; by whose feuds the commonalty had been niiserabl) ha- 
rassed. Afterwards he went into the ^lilhuda^ islands, where, likewise, he 
exercised severe justice ; and on his return from thence, he repeatedly sum- 
moned Macgill, or Macgild, the most powerful man in all Galloway, to appear. 
This chief, however, refused to come, rather out of fear by being of Malcolm's 
party, than for the guilt of the crimes objected to him; upon whiid), Afacbeth 
sent forces against biin, who overthrew him in battle, and cut olfhis head. 

^riie public peace being thus restored, Macbeth applied bis thoughts to the 
enacting of laws, which had been almost wholly neglected b> former kings, 
and indeed he made many good and useful ones, which now are either wholly 
unknown, or lie obsolete, to the great injury of the public. In a word, Ih^ so 
managed the government for ten years, that if be Jiad not obiriined it by \io- 
Iciicc, be might have been accounted inferior to nrme of the former kings. 
But when he had thus strengthened himself with the aid and lavoar of the 
multitude, so that he had no fear of any foiee to disturb him, the per In i bed 
state of Ips mind, owing probably to the consciousness of his guilt in inn i del- 
ing the king, huiried him to dangerous courses, insomuch that converted the 
government, whirdi he got by treachery, a ciuid tyranny. He venled his 
inhumanity first upon Bancho, who was his accomplice in the panicidc. 
Some ill men had spread a kind of prophecy abroad, among the vulgar, “That 
Bancho s posterity should enjoy the kingdom.” Macbeth, upon this, fearing 
lest he, being a powerful and active man, w ho had already dipped his hands 
in royal blood, might be tempted to imitate tlie example that bad been set 
him, played the smiling assassin, and very courteously invited him and his 
son to supper ; but in his return caused him to be slain, as 4n a casual affray. 
His son, Fleance, happening not to be known in the dark, escaped the ambush, 
and being informed by his friends, in what manner his l^atlicr had been trea- 
cherousljj slain by the king, and that his own life was also sought after, lied 
secretly into Wales. This murder, thus cruelly and perfidiously committed, 
made the nobles so apprehensive for themselves, that they all departed lo 
their own seats, from whence few of them, and those very seldom, name to 
court. Thus t^ cruelty of the king being ])lain1y discovered by some, and 
vehemently suspected by all, raised mutual iVar and hatred betwixt him and 
the nobility ; w hich, being impossible to be concealed any longer, made him 
an open, professed, and complete tyrant. The rich and powerful were, for 
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Hght, frivolous, and oftentimes for mere pretended causes, publicly executed ; 
while their confiscated i^oods helped to maintain a band of desperate charac- 
ters, whom he kept about him under the name of a guard. Thinking, how- 
ever, that his life was not sulTiciently secured by them, he resolved to build 
a castle on the top of the hill called Dunsinane, which gave him a large pros- 
jirct all over the country. This work proceeding but slowly, on account of 
tlic diniculty of the carriage of materials thither, lie employed therein all the 
thanes of the kingdom ; and so dividing the task amongst them, compelled 
them to lind workmen and carriages, and to see that the labourers did their 
duly. At that time MacdulT, the thane of Fife, who was a very powerful man 
in his country, being loth to venture his life so near the king, would not go in 
pci son, but sent many labourers and some of his intimate friends, to hasten 
the work. The king, either out of a pretended desire to see how the building 
proceeded, or else to apprehend Macdulf, as the latter feared, came to view 
the structure, and, by chance, spying a yoke of oxen not able to draw up the 
load against a steep hill, he willingly lai<l hold of the occasion to vent his 
passion against the lhaiio. saying, “ That he knew before, well enough, his 
disobedient temper, and therefore was lesolvcd to punish it; and, to make 
him an example, he threatened to lay the yoke upon his own neck, instead of 
his oxen.*' Macdufl’ being informed of this, commended the care of his 
family to his wife, and, without any delay, fitted up a small vessel, as well as 
the short time would pernili, and so passed over into Lothian, and from 
tiKMice into England. The king, hearing of his intended flight, made haste 
into Fife, with a strong hand of men, to prevent him , but on entering the 
castle, and liiiding that he was escaped, Ik* poured out ail his fury upon the 
wife and children of Macdufl'. llis goods also were confiscated, himself was 
proclaimed a traitor; and a grievous puiiishincnt was tlirt‘atoned to any who 
should date to converse with, or entertain him. Macbeth also exercised great 
cruelly against others, that were either noldc or wealthy, without distinction ; 
and, iiom this lime, neglecting the nobility, he managed the government 
entirely by his own counsels, in the mean time, Macdufl' arrived in England, 
wlu re he found Malcolm royally treated at the court of king Edward. That 
nioiiai eh, w ho had been iccallcd from a slate of exile, when the power of the 
Danes w as broken, gave Malcolm a gcneious reception, as well on the recom- 
mendation of iSibert, his grandfather on llio mother's side, as for other rev 
sons. One was, because the father and grandfather of Malcolm, when gover- 
iiois of Cuinbeilaiid, had always favoured the interests of 15dw'ard’s ances- 
tors, much as the limes would permit them to do. Another motive probably 
might lie, the similitude of the leading events in their lives, both having boon 
unjustly banished by tyrants; and, lastly, liecause the aflliction of kings doth 
conciliate and move the minds, even of the greatest strangers, to pity and 
tavoor tliem. Macdufl', the thane, as scon as he had an opportunity to speak 
with Malcolm, in a long discourse declared to him the unhappy occasion of 
his flight, the cruelty of Macbeth against all ranks of men, and the universal 
ahliorieiice in which he was held. He then advised Malcolm, in an earnest 
manner, to endeavour the recovery of his inheritance ; especially since he 
could not, without incurring great guilt, let the murder of his father pass un- 
levenged ; nor neglect the miseries of the people w hom God had committed 
to Iiif, charge ; nor, finally, ought he to shut his ears against the just petitions 
of his friends. Ecsides, he told him, that king Edward was so gracious a 
prince, that ho would not bo wanting to his friend and dependant; and that 
the people would also favour him, because they hated the tyrant; in fine, that 
Cod’s favour would attend the good against the impious, if he would not be 
wanting to himself. Malcolm, who had often before been solicited to return, 
by messengers insidiously sent to him from Macbeth ; to avoid being en- 
snared, before he committed so great a concern to fortune, resolved to try the 
faithfulness of Macdulf, and therefore framed his answer thus : “ I know," 
sa)s he, “ that all you have said is true ; but I am afraid that you, who invite 
me to undertake the regal government, do not at all know my disposiUon ; 
for the vices of lust and avarice, which have already destroyed many kingsS, 
do almost reign in me too ; and though now my private fortune may hide and 
disguise them, yet the liberty of a kingdom will let loose the reins of both ; 
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and therefore/' continned he, “ pray take care that you do not invite me rather 
to my ruin, than a throne " To this MacdulT replied, “ That the desire of 
many concuhincs might be prevented by a lawful marriage, and that avarice 
might be also bounded and forborne, when the fear of penury is removed/' 
Malcolm then rejoined, “That he had father now make an ingenuous confes- 
sion to him, as his friend, tlian be found guilty hereafter, to the great damage 
of them both. For myself, to deal plainly with you,*' said he, ‘•there is nei- 
ther truth nor sincerity in me; I confide in nobody living, but I change my 
designs and counsels upon every blast of suspicion, and thus, from the in- 
constancy of my own disposition, 1 form a judgment of that of other men." 
Maedufl’, hearing this, sternly replied, “ Avaunt, thou disgrace and prodigy of 
tliy royal name and stock, worlliicr to be sent into the remotest desert, than to 
be called to a throne and, in a great anger, was about to depart, when 
Malcolm took him by the hand, and declared the cause of his dissimulation, 
telling him, that he had been so often assaulted by the wiles of Maebctb, he 
did not dare lightly to trust any body ; but that now he saw im cause to sus- 
pect any fraud in Macdufif, in respect either of his lineage, manners, fame, or 
fortune. 

Thus, plighting their faith to one another, they consulted how to compass 
the destruction of the tyrant, and advised their friends of it by secret mes- 
sages. King Edward assisted them with ten thousand men, over whom 
Sihert, the grandfather of Malcolm, was made general. On the report of the 
march of this army, a great commotion was raised in Scotland, and many 
Hocked daily to the new king. Macbeth being deserted by almost all his 
men, in so sudden a revolt, and not knowing what better course to take, shut 
himself up in the castle of Dunsinane, sending his friends into the ^i)hud» 
and 1) eland, with money to lure soldiers. Malcolm, understanding his design, 
made directly towards him, the people praying for him the whole way, and, 
with joyful acclamations, wishing him good success. His soldiers taking 
this as an omen of victory, stuck green boughs in their helmets, thereby re- 
presenting an army returning in triumph, rather than one going to battle. 
Macbeth, terrified at the confidence of the enemy, immediately fled ; and his 
soldiers, forsaken by their leader, surrendered themselves to Malcolm. Some 
of our writers here record many fables, which being like Milesian talcs, fitter 
i>>r the stage than a history, I omit them. Machclh reigned seventeen years. 
Ill the first ten he performed the part of a good king ; but in the last seven he 
equalled the cruelty of the worst of tyrants. 

Malcolm III. the eUjhly-sixth King^ began to reign A, Z). 1057. 

Malcolm, having thus recovered his father's kingdom, was declared king at 
Scone the 25th day of April, in the year 1057. In the beginning of his reign, 
he convened an assembly of the states at Forfar ; where the first thing he did 
w as to restore to the children the c.states of those persons who had been put 
to death by Macbeth. He is thought by some to have been the first who in- 
troduced new and foreign names, as titles of honour, which he borrowed from 
neighbouring nations, and no less barbarous than the former ones ; such as 
JDukes, Marquises, Earls, Barons, and Chevaliers or Knights. Maedufl', the 
thane of Fife, was the first who had the title of Earl conferred upon him ; and 
many others, afterwards, according to their respective merits, were honoured 
with new distinctions. Some write, that at that time noblemen began to ho 
surnamed by their lands, though 1 think this is false, for that custom is not 
yet received amongst the ancient Scots. Besides, all the people of Scotland, 
conformably to their old language and customs, instead of a surname, added 
their father’s name after their own, like the Greek.s of old, or else adjoined a 
word taken from some event, or from some mark of body or mind. And that 
this custom did then also obtain amongst the French, is plain, by those royal 
surnames of Ic Oros^ “ the Fat," Ic Vhauve^ “the Bald," le Bvgue^ “ the stam- 
merer; and also by the surnames of many noble families in England, cspeci' 
ally^sueli as fuliowed William the Conqueror, and fixed their habitations 
there. The cAislom of taking surnames from lands, was hut lately received 
amongst the French, as appears by the history of Froissart, no mean author. 
MacdulT had three requests granted him as a reward for his^^^service ; one, 
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that lUs posterity should place the king who was to be crowned in the chair 
ot* slate ; another, that they should lead the van of the king’s armies ; and a 
third, that if any of the family were guilty of the unpremeditated slaughter of 
a gentleman, he should pay twenty-four marks of silver as a fine ; and if of a 
plebeian, twelve marks: which last was observed till the days of our fathers, 
as long as any one of the race was in being. 

Whilst these things w'ore transacted at Forfar, they who remained of the 
faction of Macbeth, carried his son Luthlae., Kurnanied Fatinis fiom his want 
of wit, to Scone, where he was saluted king. Malcolm, however, assaulted 
liiin in the valley of Bogian^where he was slain, three months after he bad 
usurped the regal title; yet, out of respect to his lineage, his body and 
that of his father w(‘re buried in the royal sepulchres in Iona. After lliis, 
Malcolm reigned four } ears in perfect peace ; when intelligence was brought 
to him that a great troop of robbers harboured in Coekburn forest, and in- 
fested Lothian and Man^h, to the great damage of the husbandmen. Patrick 
Dunbar, with some trouble, overcame them ; and though he lost forty of his own 
men in the onset, he killed six hundred of them. Forty more of them were taken 
prisoners and hanged. Patrick, for this exploit, was made earl of March. 

The kingdom was now so settled, that though no open force coukl hurt the 
king, his life was attempted by private conspiracy. The whole plot being 
privately communicated to him ; he sent for the head of the faction, who 
readily came, not at all sus[>icious of a discovery. After much familiar dis- 
course, the king led him aside into a lonely valley, commanding his followers 
to stay heliiud. There he upbraided him with the former benefits bestowed 
upon him, and accused him with leaving conspired against his life ; adding 
further, If thou hast courage enough, why dost thou not now set upon me, 
seeing that we arc both armed, that so thou mayest obtain thy object by valour, 
and not by treachery V* The traitor, amazed at this sudden discovery, fell 
down on his knees, and asked pardon of the king ; who, being as merciful as 
he was valiant, easily forgave him. Matthew Paris gives a particular rela- 
tion of tliis incident. 

About this time, Edgar, to whom, on the demise of Edward, the crowm of 
England belonged, being driven by contrary winds, came into Scotland with 
his whole family : but, in speaking of this person, it is necessary, in order to 
be better understood, that I should take up his story at an earlier period. ^ 

Edmund, king of England, being slain by the treachery of his suhject.s. 
Ciimile, the Dane, who reigned over part of the island, presently seized upon 
the whole. At first, ho nobly treated Edward and Edmund, the sons of the 
deecased monarch last mentioned, when they were brought to him ; but after- 
wards, instigated by wicked ambition, and desirous to settle the kingdom in 
his own family, on their destruction, he sent them away privately to Valgar, 
go\eriior of Sweden, to be murdered there. Valgar being made acquainted 
with their noble birth, and pitying their age and innocence, condition and 
misfortune, sent them to Hungary to king Solomon, but informed Canute that 
lie had put them to death. There they were educated suitably to their quality, 
and so much gracefulness appeared in Edward, that Solomon preferred him 
to all his young nobles, and gave him his daughter Agatha to wife. By her 
he had Edgar, Margaret, and Chri.stian. Canute was succeeded by Hardi- 
canute, and when he was slain, Edward was recalled from Normandy, whither 
lie was before banished, together with his brother Alfred. Earl Godwin, a 
powerful man of English blood, but who had married the daughter of Canute, 
was sent to fetcli them home. He, being desirous to transfer the kingdom to 
his own family, caused Alfred to be poisoned; but Edward W’as preserved 
ratlier by divine providence than by human foresight, and reigned most 
devoutly in England. As Edward had no children of his own, his chief care 
was to recall his kinsmen from Hungary, to take the govenirnent ; affirming, 
that, when Edgar returned, he would willingly surrender the throne to him. 
The modesty of Edgar exceeded even the king’s piety, for he refused to 
accept the crown during the life of the reigning monarch.’^ 

* Buclian^m is far from being correct in this narrative. Canale was succeeded by Harold 
paraamed Barefoot, who, being a native of Denmark, was not agreeable to the English. How* 
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At length, on the death of Edward, Harold, the son of Godwin, usurped the 
throne, who dealt favourably wiUi Agatha the Hungarian, and her children. 
When, however, he was overthrown by William the Norman, Edgar, to avoid 
the cruelty of the latter, resolved to return, with his mother and sisters, td 
Hungary. In the voyage, the vessel by a tempest was driven into Scotland: 
where Edgar was courteously entertained by Malcolm, who made him his 
kinsman, by marrying his sister Margaret. Willintu, who then reigned in Eng- 
land, was, upon the lightest occasion, very cruel against the nobles, M'hcther 
of English or Danish extraction. Uriderstancling therefore what was going on 
in Scotland, and fearing that a storm might arise from thence, he sent a heiald 
to demand Edgar, with a threat of denouncing war unless he were given up. 
Malcolm looking upon it as a cruel and faithlesss tiling to deliver a gucst^iand 
kinsman, and one too against whom his very enemies could allege no crime, to 
his capital foe to be put to death, steadily determined to sutler any thing rather 
than so disgrace himself. He, therefore, not only continued to harbour Edgar, 
but gave admission to his numerous friends, who were banished i'roin their own 
homes, and granted them lands to live upon ; by wdiieh means their descend- 
ants were incorporated into many rich and opulent families. On this a war 
ensued between the Scots and English, u'herein Sibert, kingo^ Northumber- 
land, took a part with the former, and joined his forces with those of Edgar. 
The Norman, elated by the good success of Ins alTairs, made light of the Scot- 
tish war, and thinking to end it in a short time, sent one Roger, a iiobleiuari 
of his own country, with forces into Northumberland ; but he being overcome 
and put to flight, was at last slain by his own men. 

Then Richard, carl of Gloucester, was despalcht'd wdth a greater army, hut 
with no better success; for Patrick Dunbar harassed him so niucdi with skir- 
mishes, that his men could not even venture abroad for plunder and forage. At 
last, Odo, the biother of William, and bishop of liayeux, being made earl of 
Kent, came don u with a more formidable army, and eomniitted great ia\agrs 
in Northumberland, slaying those who resisted. Rut wlieri lie was returning 
W'illi a great booty, Malcolm and Sibert attack('d him, slew many of bis men, 
and recovered the prey. The army bring reviuited, Robert, the son of Wil- 
liam, was sent down thither, but lieoblaincil no greater advantages than those 
who preceded him; wherefore, he pitched Ids camp by the river Tyne, wheie, 
insUiad of carrying on the war, he acted on tl»e didensive, and repaiied New- 
castle, which was almost dtM'.ayed by reason of its antiquity. William, thus 
weaiied with a contest that was more tedious than protifable, and his courage 
being also somewhat cooled, began to think of peace ; which was made on tliese 
conditions, “That Sianmore, so called from its being a stony heath, lying 
between Rirhmondshirc and Cumberland, should be the bounds of both king- 
doms, and that, to determine the limits, a cross of stones should be erected, 
containing the statues and arms of the kings on both sides, whence, as long 
as it stood, it was called King's Cross: and that Malcolm should enjoy (*um- 
berfand on the same terms as his ancestors had done.'’ Edgar was also re- 
ceived into the favour of William, who bestowed upon him a large revenue; 
and, that he might avoid giving any oecasion of suspicion, he never departed 
from the court. Yoldiosus, the son of Sibert, had his paternal estates re- 
stored to him ; besides whicli, lie was admitted into affinity with the king, 
by marrying the daughter of Ids sister. 

Tumults at home succeeded peace abroad : for the men of Galloway, and 
of the jfilbudcc, ravaged and committed murders over all the adjacent parts ; 
while the peo])le of Murray, together with those of Ross, (Caithness, and their 
neighbours, made a conspiracy, and calling in the islanders to their aid, threat- 


ever, be secured possesMOii of the crown ; which gave sucli nflence to Emma, the mother of 
Haidicanute, that she contrived to hiing over Alfred and Edward, her sons by Ethelred, fiom 
Normandy. Karl Godwin was so far froiri assisting in this design, that be warned the king oi 
Ills danger, and, by an nrtifjce, drew Alfred from Winrheslerto the monastery of Ely, where 
his eyes were put out, and he soon afterwards died of giief, or was poisoned. Edward, upon 
this, escaped to Normandy, and his inoilier to Bruges, where she was met by Hardicanute, and 
while they were in consultation Harold died a natural death; upon which Hardicanute has- 
teued over to CnglaDd, and Godwin was^ne of the first that did him homage ; %. D. 1030. 
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cncd tftc government with a dangerous war. Walter, the nephew of Bancho, 
by his son Flcancc, who had before been received into the king’s favour, was 
sent against the men of Galloway, and Macduif against the other rebels, 
whilst the king himself collected greater forces. Walter having slain the 
licad of the faction, so quelled the rest, that the king, at his return, made him 
lord steward of Scotland for his services. 

This oflicer was to gather in the king’s revenues ; he had also a jurisdiction 
similar to that of the shcrills of counties, and he was in every respect the 
same with what our ancestors called a Thane. But at present, the English 
speech having supplanted our country language, the Thanes of counties are, 
ill m^iiy places, called Stewards; and he who was formerly termed Abthanc, 
is now the Lord High Steward of Scotland ; though in some few places the 
name of Thane yet remains. From this Walter, the family of Stuarts, or 
Stewarts, who have so long reigned over Scotland, took its beginning. 

Ma(‘.duir, who carried on the war in the other province, when he came to 
the borders of Mar, was promised by the people a sum of money to spare 
their lands; upon which, fearing the mulUtudc of the enemy, he protracted 
the time in negotiations, till the king should arrive with an accession of 
strength. ‘When the respective forces joined at Monymusk, the king, being 
troubled at the report of the enemy’s numbers, promised to devote the village, 
whither he was going, to St. Andrew the apostle, the tutelar saint of Scot- 
land, if he returned victoiious from the expedition. After a few marches, 
li(‘ came to the river Spey, the most violent current in all Scotland ; where be 
beheld a greater body of soldiers than he thought could have been levied in 
thos(? countries, placed on the other side of the river, lo oppose liis passage. 
I'pon this, the standard'bearer making a halt, and «lcJayiiig to entrr the stream, 
the king snatched the standard out of his hand, and gave it to Abxaruler 
Carron, a knight of known courage. The posteiily of this man haw, ever 
siiKT, had the honour fo hear the royal ensign in the wars ; and instead of 
Carron, the name of Scrinizeour was afterwards given to liirn, because he, by 
mere valour, though ignorant of the rules of fencing, cmKjucred one who was 
a master in the science of arms, and who valued himself highly upon that 
account. As the king was entering the river, the priests, with their rnitres on 
tin ir li(*ads, prevented him; and, having obtained his permission, passed over 
first, b\ wliicli means the war ended without blood. The nobles surrender^ 
upon quarter ; but the most seditious, who were the authors of the rebellion, 
had their goods confiscated, and w cre condemned to perpetual imprisonment. 

Peace being thus, by his ^reat prudence, obtained at home and ahro.Kl. 
Malcolm turned ids pains and industry towards the reformation ofllie public 
manners ; for, being devout and pious himself, he invited others, by bis 
cxnmjile, lo a modest, just, and solier life. It is thought that he W'as assisted 
in this by the counsels and monitions of bis wdfe, who was an excellent woman, 
and eminent for her piety. She omitted no ollicc of humayity toviaids the 
poor or the priests. Neither did Agatlia her mol her, or Christiana her sister, 
fall short of the queen in religious duty ; and as, in those days, a monastic 
life was accounted the great nouri.slu'r and maiiiUiiner of piety, both of them 
leaving the toilsome cares of the world, shut llicmseivcs up in convents. The 
king, to the four former bishops of St. Andrew's, Glasgow, Whitehorn, and 
^lorllacb, wlicre the old discipline, by the sloth and default of the bishops, was 
either remitted or laid aside, added those of Murray and Caithness ; all which 
sees he filled, according to the times, with men of piety and learning. And 
as now luxury began to spread, by the increase of commerce with foreign 
nations, and the influx of English exiles, who w'erc entertained and scattered 
almost all over the kingdom, he laboured, though to little purpose, to restrain 
it. Hut he had the hardest task of all with the nobles, whom he endcavouicd 
lo reclaim to the practice of their ancient simplicity ; for they, having once 
eaught the bait of pleasure, did not only grow worse and worse, but ran head- 
long into debauchery ; which foul vice they laboured lo cover under the false 
names of neatness, bravery, and gallantry. Malcolm, foreseeing^ that such 
courses would be the ruin, not only of religion, but of military discipline, first 
began lo reduce his own family to order ; and afterwards to enact severe 
sumptuary laws, denouncing great pomshmeDts against the violators of them. 
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Thouf^h tlicsc remedies rather stopped than cured the disease; nevertheSess, as 
long as he lived, lie employed all his endeavours to work a thorough reformation. 
It is also reported, that his wife obtained of him a repeal of the law of 
Hugenius, which gave to certain of the nobility the privilege of lying the first 
night with the new -married wife of a tenant. This extraordinary custom was 
now abrogated, and the husband had liberty to redeem bis rights by paying 
half a mark of silver, which payment is yet called mercheta muHeriim, 

AVhilst Malcolm was thus busied in correcting the public manners, William, 
king of England, died; and was succeeded by his son, WMlIiam Rufus. Peace 
could not long be continued between two monarebs so widely dilfereiit in dis- 
position. The king of the Scots was at this time building two temples or 
cathedrals, one at Uuiham in England, the other at Dunfermline in Scotland ; 
upon both wliich piles he bestowed great cost, so that he endeavoured to re- 
trieve ecelesiastical affairs, which then began to slacken and decay ; and, 
withal, he translated Turgot, abbot of the monastery at J>urham, to the 
bishopric of Si. Andrew’s. While he was thus employed, Rufus was plucking 
down towns and monasteries, and planting and making forests, that he might 
have the more range for hunting. And when Anselm, the Norman, then arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, took the freedom of rebuking him for liis excesses, he 
banished him the kingdom. He also sought for an occasion of war against 
the Scols, and therefore surprised the easllc of Alnwick in Northumberland 
the garrison of which he put to death. Malcolm demanded restitution, but in 
vain, upon which lie invested the castle with a large army. Tlie besieged, 
being reduced to great extremity and want, proposed to surrender, and de- 
sired the king to cornc and receive the keys with his own hand ; but us be was 
about to take them, on the point of a spear, the soldier ran it into his eye, 
and killed him. His son Edward then, being too forward in revenging tht' 
death of his father, and not sutlicienlly mindful of his own safety, made an 
unwary assault upon the enemy, wherein he icecived a wound, of which Uc 
died soon after. The Scots, in consequence, being afllieled and troubled at 
this double slaughter of their two kings, raised the siege, and returned home ; 
where Margaret did not long survive her husband and son, but died of grief. 
The bodies of tlieso kings, w hicli at first were buried in a monastery, situated 
at the rnoutli of the 1’yiie, were afterwards brought to L)iinf( rrnlinc. Malcolm 
bf'ld the kingdom thirty-six years, not only free from any imputed vice, but 
famous to postciity for his great and many virtues. He had six sons by his 
wife Margaret, of whom Edwaid was slain by the English at the siege of Aln- 
wick castle ; Edmund and Ethelred were banished into England by their uncle 
Donald, where they died ; the other three, Edgar, Athclred, and David, suc- 
ceeded in the kingdom one after another. He also had two daughters; the 
elder, Maud, surnarned the Good, married Henry, king of England; the 
younger, named Mary, bad Eustace, carl of Boulogne, for her husband. Se- 
veral prodigies t^appened in those days ; and, in particular, there was such an 
unusual inundation of the German ocean, that it did not only diown the fields 
and country, and choked them up with sand, but also overthrew villages, 
towns, and castles ; and besides, there were great and terrible storms of tbum 
der, and more were killed with lightning than were ever known before to have 
perished by that kind of death in Britain. 

Donald VII. surnarned Bane, the eighty-seventh Kinr/^ began to reign 

A./>. 1093. 

Upon the death of Malcolm, his brother, Donald Bane, that is, the White, 
who, for fear of Macbeth, had fled into the A?ibucbe, was, without any difliculty 
or opposition, declared king ; for he bad promised all the islands to Magnus, 
king of Norway, on condition of receiving his assistance in gaining the throne 
of Scotland. He was further indebted chiefly in obtaining the kingdom to 
those who did falsely accuse the former king of corrupting the discipline of bis 
ancestors ; and who were, besides, vexed that the banished English should 
enjoy the estates of the natives in Scotland. Edgar, in this sudden change 
of aflairs, being afraid, and anxious about the safety of his sister’s children, 
who were yet you.ng, caused them to lie brought over to him into England. 
But this piety of the good man was evil reported of by some ; for Orgar, an 
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Englishman, seeking to gain the favour of Willinm liufus, accused Edgar of 
having secretly boasted, tliat he and his kindred were the lawful heirs of the 
crown. The calumniator not being able to make good his allegation by any 
witnesses, the matter was adjudged to be decided by a duel ; wherein the 
accuser w'as overcome by another Englishman, who undertook the combat in- 
stead of E<lgar, who was now grown old and sickly. As for Donald, all good 
men who venerated the memory of Malcolm and Margaret, hated him; be- 
cause, by foreign aid, in conjunction with those of his own faction, he had 
seized the kingdom. This enmity lie, by his rashness, did much increase, 
particularly by the s,evere threats which he uttered amongst his familiars 
against the nobles, for refusing to swear allegiance to him. Tlicy, therefore, 
sent for J)uncan, a natural son of Maleolrn, who had served long with credit, 
in the wars under William Rufus, to oppose Donald. At his coming, many 
re\oIUnl from jlonald ; so that he, out of fear, lied into tlie JBhuda; about six 
months after his usurpation of the throne. 

J)i NCAN II. the ijfjhtu -eighth Kiny^ began his reign A. />. 10l>4. 

Neither did Duncan reign long; for he, being a military man, and not rcpially 
skilful ill the arts of peace, carried it more imperiously than a (piiet and civil 
government required; so that ho quickly became an object of hatred to the 
majority of his siihjcels. When Donald, wdio observed all his motions, heard 
of this ill liis banishment, he corrupted Maepender, carl of Mearn, and, liy him, 
caused Duncan to he slain in the night, at Monteith, one year and six months 
after he began to loigii. As for Donald, be governed a troublesome kingdom 
for about three years ; good men, for want of a lx.tter, enduring, lather than 
apiuoving, him. The ICriglish oii the one side, and the islanders on the other, 
in his time, moles tc<l Seotland very much. The general dislike of liiia was 
also heightened, on nceouiit of the seizure of the Western islands liy Magnus, 
king of Norway ; which lliougli he seemed to ha\e done by force, yet all men 
jxjrceivi'd the clieat, boeause Donald did not olfer to resent the injuiy. At 
last the public indigiialiou increased moie intensely against Jiim, when the 
people understood that this act was the lesult of a secret agi cement bolweeo 
iiiiii and Magnus. 

Edoak, the tiglug-aihlli A’/«y, began to retgn >J. P. U):).S. ^ 

In consequence of these animosities, secret mcssengeis were il(\spatchcd to 
Edgar, Malcolm’s son, desiring him to come and assume th(‘ command of the in- 
surgents, ill order to obtain the kingdom; promising that, as soon as he appeared 
upon the borders, the people would resort to his standard. And llicy v\cre as 
good as their word ; for Edgar, being assisted !>> Iviifus with a small force, at the 
instance of his namesake and uncle, scarcely entered Scotland, Ix fon' Donald, 
being abandoned by bis men, lied, but was pursued, taken, and thrown into 
prison, where he died soon after. Edgar, having recovered the kingdom by 
the general suflVage of all the stalc.s, in the first place made peace with Wil- 
liam, king of England; on wliosc death, without issue, he renewed it with 
Henry his brotlier. lie also gave him Maud, his sister, to wife, who was siii- 
naincd the Good, from her virtuous manners, as I have already said; and by 
her he had William, Kicliard, Eupheiiiia, and Maud. Edgar reigned nine 
>ears and six months in great peace, reverenced and beloved by good men ; 
and so foriiiidalde to the wicked, that, in all his lime, there were no civil 
tumults or seditions, nor any fear of a foreign enemy. One monument of his 
public works, was the monastery of Coldiugham, dedicated to 8t. Ebb, tbe 
virgin, which he built in the seveiiili year of his reign ; though, afteiwaids, it 
was changed into the name of Cuthbert. 

AllxanDLR I. the ninelielli King, began his reign A, I). 1107. 

Edgar dying without issue, his brollicr Alexander, siiriiamed Acer, or the 
Sharp, succeeded him. In the verv beginning of Jus reign, some young men, 
who loved to be fislung in troubled waters, imagining that he would bo a 
peactable, or, in their own phrase, a sluggisii king, as his brother was, con- 
spired to take away his life, that they might roh and plunder with the greater 
iicedom. The plot, howc\er, was di.sei^veied ; and be pui.sued the eonspi- 

7. X 
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raters to the farthest part of Ross. On coming to the rivet Spey, they thoagbt 
the king’s advance would be prevented by the rapidity of the river; besides 
which, his friends would not suffer him to attempt the passage, because, the 
tide coming in, they judged it impracticable, yet he set spurs to his horse, and 
was about to venture ; while the rest, lest they might seem to forsake their 
king in a danger so great, prepared to follow. Some of his own men, how- 
ever, as 1 have just said, drew him back ; so that he sent over part of his 
army, under the command of Alexander Carron, the son of him whom I men- 
tioned before, and bis wonderful boldness in crossing the river with his forces 
struck such a terror into the enemy, that they presently betook themselves to 
flight. Many were slain in the pursuit; and their leaders were either then 
taken, or else were afterwards brought to the king, and executed on a 
gallows. 

This expedition procured him peace for the rest of his life. As he was re- 
turning through Mearn, a poor woman met him, grievously complaining that 
her husband had been scourged wtlh a whip of thongs, by the son of the carl 
of that county, because he had sued him for a debt. The king, hearing this, 
presently, in great anger, leaped from his horse, and would not stir from the 
place till the oifender had received condign punishment; and’ so he returned 
to Invergowric, or, as some write, to Baledgaiy, Edgar's town. Some write, 
that the surname of Acer, or Sharp, was given to him for these exploits ; but 
others say it had a very diflerent original, namely, tliat some thieves, having 
corrupted one of his bcd-chamber, were private ly admitted in whilst be was 
asleep ; and that, awakened by their sudden rushing in, he first slew his trea- 
cherous servant, and afterwards six of the robbers. This raised a great cla- 
mour in the court, and the rest fled ; but Alexander pursued them so fiercely, 
that most of them were slain. Afterwards, turning his thoughts to the works 
of peace, ho built St. Michaers church, in Scone, from the ground, and the 
college of priests there, he converted into a monastery. Being once surprised 
in a tempest, and driven into the isle i^^mona, he was there reduced to such 
great want and hunger, that neither be nor his companions could procure 
any food for some days, except whal they got from one of those soli < ary livers 
called hermits. He built a church there also, in memory of St. Colurub, sup- 
plying it with canons, as they call them, and lands for their niainteiianee. lie 
likewise bestowed great gifts and estates on St. Andrew's, which was rich 
enough before. Besides all this, he finished the church of Buniei inline, which 
his father had begun, and endowed it with revenues. 

After these transactions in peace and war, when he had reigned seventeen 
years, he departed this life, leaving no children by Sibylla his wife, the daugh- 
ter of William the Norman. 

David I. the ninety-first King^ began to reign A^ D. 1124. 

His brother David succeeded him in the kingdom, in the year 1124. On 
seeing that his brothers reigned successively, one after another, in Scotland, 
he remained with his sister Maud in England. There he married his cousin 
Maud, a woman of great beauty, wealth, and nobility ; for Yoldiosus, earl of 
Northumberland, was her father, and her mother Judith was niece to William 
the Norman. He had a son by her, named Henry, in whom the disposition 
of both parents did presently appear. This marriage increased his revenues 
very much, by the accession of Northumbeiland and Huntingdonshire to the 
lands which he before enjoyed. Thus, with the universal gratulation of bis 
subjects, he came into Scotland to possess the kingdom. It is true, the me- 
mory of his parents was of great weight in procuring him the favonr of the 
people ; yet his ow^n virtue was such, that lie stood in no need of any adven- 
titious help fur, as in other respects, he equalled many excellent kings, so, 
in his condescension to hear the causes of Itic poor, he was much superior to 
them. As for the complaints of the rich, he heard them himself ; and if a false 
judgment had been given, he would not set it aside, but compelled the judge 
who tried the cause to pay the damages awarded. He restrained luxury, which 
then began to spread, according to the example of bis father. He also bapshed 
epicures, and such as studied arts to pamper the appetite, out of the kingdom. 
Ha far exceeded the beneficence of bis parents and kindred, who, however^ were 
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rather worthy of pardon than praise, in increasing: the revenues of the church. 
He not only repaired monas leries, whether decayed by age, or ruined by the wars ; 
but he also built new ones from the ground. To the six bishoprics which he 
before founded, he added four more, Ross, Brechin, Dunkeld, and Dunblane; 
but he almost impoverished the succeeding kings to endow them, by bestowing 
upon them a great part of the crown-lands. John Major, who, in my youth, 
was famous for his theological studies, having highly praised this king for his 
other actions, yet, in a solemn oration, which I wish had been undeserved, 
blames his extravagance in enriching monasteries. And I the more wonder 
at this immoderate profusion of the public money and patrimony ; because, 
even in those times, St. Bernard sharply reproved the priests and monks in 
his severe sermons, for their excessive luxury and prodigality ; which yet, if 
compared with that of our age, seems to have been but moderate. The fruits 
which followed these donations, shew that the design was not well grounded : 
for, as in bodies too corpulent, the functions of the members cease, so the 
sparks of wit, oppressed by indulgence, languished in abbeys. The study of 
learning was neglected, piety degenerated into superstition, and the seeds of 
all vices sprang up in them, as in an uncultivated field. All the time of this 
reign there was but one domestic commotion, and that was rather a tumult 
tiian a civil w'ar ; which as quickly ended in the slaughter of ^neas, carl of Mur- 
ray, with a great number of bis followers. After, this Malcolm Macbeth, for 
endeavouring to raise a new sedition, was committed prisoner to the castle of 
Roxburgh. Other matters succeeded according to his desire, but yet a double 
calamity fell upon him. One from the untimely death of his wife; the other, 
of his son. As for his wife Maud, she was a woman of high descent, of ex- 
quisite beauty, and most accomplished manners ; he loved her passionately 
whilst she lived, and the loss of her in the flower of her age, did so allect him, 
that for twenty years after, he lived a widower, in perfect continence : >ct 
Die gicatncss of his sorrow did not hinder him from managing tlie public 
oflices and concerns, both of peace and war. Concerning his son, 1 shall 
speak in the proper place. 

Tlius David habituated himself to the arts of peace, but some troublesome 
matters in England drew him unwillingly into a war. The occasion was this: 
All the otUpring of king Henry of England, except his daughter Maud, were 
drowned in their passage from France into England ; which misfortune so 
grieved him, that, according to report, he was never seen to smile after- 
wards. Maud, who alone escaped that calamity, married the emperor Henry 
the Fourth ; but on the death of her husband, without children, she returned into 
England to her father; who, being willing to settle the succession on her, as 
she was a widow and childless, and considering his own mortality, caused all 
the nobility to swear an oath of fealty to her. Further, in hopes that she 
might have children, he married her to Gcofl’rcy Planlagcnet, carl of Anjou, 
Five years after this, both Robert duke of Normandy, and king Henry, died ; 
and Oeo(r:ey of Anjou, falling into a dangerous disease, became totally help- 
less, and was confined to his bed. 

In the mean time, Stephen, eail of Boulogne, taking advantage of the want of 
royal issue, assumed the crown of England. Neither was this a design of any 
great difliculty, for the adverse party was weak, and he had himself some of 
the royal blood running in his veins; being born of a daughter of William tlie 
Norman, who married the ear! of Blois. Besides this, Stephen married Ma- 
tilda, daughter of the former earl of Boulogne, and the cousin-german of 
Maud, or Matilda, the empress, by Mary, sister to David king of Scotland. 
Upon the strength of these aflinitics, and encouraged by the absence of the 
lawful queen, and the sickness of her husband Geoffrey, Stephen hoped he 
might easily get possession of the throne. To make his way clearer, without 
any regard to the oath, which he, as well as the rest of his kindred, had taken 
to queen Maud, he drew over to his side, by great promises, the bishops of 
Rngland, though they were also bound by the same solemn obligation cf fcHlty. 
The principal of these were, William, archbishop of York, who was tlio 
first^that swore allegiance to queen Maud ; and Roger, bishop ot SalLsbury, 
vrho had not only taken the oath himself, but had also pronounced it to iho 
other nobles at the time of their taking it. 
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Thus supported, even while his uncle Henry lay unburied, Stephen tfsurped 
the throne, and the two first years reigned peaceably enough ; which made 
him so insolent, that he began both to violate his covenant with the English, 
and also to deal arrogantly with his neighbours. After bringing the former, 
either by fear or fair promises, to take (he oath of allegiance to him, he sent 
ambassadors to David, king of Scots, requiring him to do the same, for the 
counties of Cumberland, Northumberland, and Huntingdon, which be held of 
him. J)avid answered, that he, together with Stephen himself, and all the 
nobles of England, had, not long before, bound themselves by oath to obey 
Maud, as their lawful (|ucen ; and that, therefore, he neither ought, nor would, 
acknowledge any other sovereign as long as she was alive. When this an- 
swer was brought to Stephen, he presently began a war : and the English who 
were in the neighbourhood of Scotland, ravaged the country near them with 
fire and sword ; nor were the Scots backward in retaliating the injuries they 
received. The year following, an array, under the earls of March, Monleith, 
and Angus, entered England, and, at the town of Allerton, engaged the forces 
eoiiunandcd by the carl of Gloucester. A sharp battle was there fought, with 
great slaughter on both sides; but at last the English fled, inapy were slain in 
the pursuit, and several of the nobility were takim prisoners, amongst whom was 
tlic earl of Gloucester, the general. Slcphe!i, being much concerned al Ibis 
disaster, ami fearing that it might alienate the alfections of the fiiemls and 
kindred of the captive nobles, readily acceded to conditions of peace, wbieh 
were these : “That the English prisoners should be reb'ased without ransom; 
and that Stephen should relimpiish the claim v\ Inch, as chief lord, he pretended 
to have over Cumberland-” Gut Stephen observed lliese nrtielcs no heltei 
than he did the oath which he had formerly taken to his kinswoman Maud ; 
for, before the armies W'cre quite disbanded, and ihc prisoniTS release d, he 
renewed the war by privately surprising some castles in Northumberland, and 
plundering the neighbouring paits of Scotland. The Scots, upon this, ga 
thcred another army in the adjacent ])ro\inces, and contemning the J'Inglish, 
because they had defeated them so lately, rashly provoked a battle near the 
river Tees; where they paid dear for their folly in undervaluing the euetny, 
and received such a signal overlhiovv, that they were compelled to abandon 
Northumberland. J>avid, to retrieve this loss and obliterate the shame, nius- 
tt»ed as great an army as he could, and came to Jtoxhurgfi. Thither Thurstaii, 
or, as William (.f Newbury calls him, TinsUmis, archbishop of Yoik, was 
sent by the English to propose a pacilication ; and as there v\as some pros- 
pect oi' an amicable scltlcmerit, a truce was made for thrc'c months, on con- 
diiioii that Noithumberland should in the mean time he restored to the Scots. 
Dut Stephen ga»'C this promise, only to get the army disbanded; upon wliieh 
David despoiled that part of Noilliniiiherland possessed by the English, and 
carried ofl‘ a quantity of plunder. Stephen as r)ui(‘.kly gathered a eon.sider- 
ahlc force, and penetrated into Scotland as far as Koxliurgh. Finding, hov/- 
ever, lliat his nobles wcr(^ advci.se to the war, as lieing unnecessary and unjust, 
lie ; /luriicd hastily into England, without performing any Hung of consequence. 
Tin year following, being in fear of some intestine sedition, he .sent ins wift*, 
Matilda, to her uneic David, to negotiate peace. Upon her mediation, it was 
stipulated that J>avid, whose ordinary residence was at Newcastle, and Ste- 
phen, who was at Durham, should send arbitrators for settling their dilfer- 
ences, to the town of Chester Ic Street, situated midway between both plaices. 
David sent the archbishops of St. Andrew's and Glasgow ; and Stephen, the 
archbishops of Canterbury and York. Doth parties were the more inclinable 
to peace, liecaiise Stephen was apprehensive of a foreign war, as well as of 
domestic seditions ; and the Scots complained that they were forced to bear the 
weight of a contest in the cause of Maud, a stranger, who remained passive. 
Upon this, peace was made on the following conditions ; that Cumhcrland, as 
by ancient right, should be possessed by David, and that NurtliumberlamI, as 
lar ns the ilver Tecs, and Huntingdonshire, (so we arc told by William of New- 
bury the liluglisliman,) should he enjoyed by Henry, the son of David, as being 
his mother’s inheritance ; and that he should do homage to Stephen for the 
same. When things weie thus composed, David retired into Cumberland, 
and Stephen into Kent. This peace w^as made in and the same year 
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Maud, on her return to Eri;;land, sent her son, who w^as afterwards king 
Henry, to David, his great uncle, at Carlisle, that he might be instructed in 
military alfairs. That monarch, who, without doubt, was the most excellent 
warrior of his time, conferred upon his nephew the order of knighthood, which 
dignity was, in tliosc days, bestowed with great pomp andeerenmny. 

At this period, England was so much disturbed by domestic discords, that 
no part of the country was free from civil war, except that which was in the 
possession of David, king of Scotland ; hut, that he alone iniglit not plead 
exeniption from the public calamity, within three years after, his son, the 
hopeful heir of his power and felicity, died in the flower of his age, leaving 
three sons and as many daughters. So greatly was ho beloved, both by the 
Scots and h^riglish, that, besides the public loss, every one lamented his death 
as a personal misfoi tune ; for the sincerity and mildness which shone forth in 
him, even in that age when youth is accustomed to play the wanton, made 
every one expect most rare and singular fruits of his disposition, when it 
slumld be ripened by age. His father's grief was further increased, on ac- 
count of the lender age of his grand-children, the ambitious and restless tem- 
per of Stephen and the fierce spit it of Henry, the son of Maud, wlio was the 
next ill succ;ossion to the English throne. But when the thoughts of so many 
apprehended evils assaulted his diseased and feeble mind, so lliat all men 
imagined he would have sunk under them, he bore up against them (irmly, 
ami invited to supper some of the principal nobility, who were solicitous fur 
liim, lest be should be too much afflicted, as well they might, and there enter- 
tained Ibenivvitli a discourse rather like a comiorter Ilian a mourner. He 
told thorn, ‘-That no new thing had happened, either to them or his son; that 
he had long siiici! learned from the discourses of holy and learned men, tliat 
tin' world was governed by tlic providence of God, whom to resist was both 
foolish and impious: that, as to himself, lie was not. ignorant of the law under 
wiiieh his son was born, that be must as certainly die, and so pay the debt to 
nature which be owed at fils birth ; that if men were but always ready to sub- 
mit to this universal ohligation, it was no matter when their great creditor 
slumld call upon them for it: that if only th(5 wicked were subject to death, 
then one might justly grieve at the decease of his kindred; but when we also 
si c good men die, every ('brisiian ought to be thoroughly persuaded, llml no 
e\il eaii happen to the virtuous, citiicr living ord}iiig; and therefore wfly 
should we h(‘ so mueh troubled at a short separation, especially from our 
kindled, who liave only gone before us, to our common country ; wbilhcr W'c 
likewise, though our lives may be ever so long, must at last foIJovv r “As 
for m> son,” said he, “ though be bath taken this journey early, that so be 
might visit and enjoy the fellowship of my Iriends and Ikrethren, those holy 
men, somewhat earlier than usual ; let us not be troubled thereby, but take 
hu (i lest we seem rather to envy bis liappiuess, than to mourn for our own 
loss. Willi regard to yourselves, excellent lords, as I have received from you 
many acts of icspectful kindness ; 1, therefore, now return you llianks, in my 
own hehalf and that of ray son, for your love to me, and your grateful ami 
pious esteem for liis memory." 

This greatness of mind in the king, as it added much to the veneration tliat 
was paid to his royal person, so it iiiereased the sense of the loss of liis son in 
the minds of all, when they considered of what a prince they and their chil- 
dren were deprived. David, that be might make use of the only means of 
consolation now left him, caused the children of bis son to be brought to him, 
and trained up in the discipline of his court, which was then a pattern of piety. 

(im^, he provided for their security as far as the ingenuity of man, or human 
toresight, could provide. Ho commended Malcolm, the eldest of the three, to 
the care of all the nobility, particularly ofMiicdiilV, carl of File, a very pow'er- 
(ul and prudent man ; whom he caused to cany the prince all over the land, 
tliat so he might be received as the undoubted heir of the kingdom. William, 
tile next son, be created earl of Northumberland, and put him into the inmie- 
diate possession of that county. David, the third son, he made earl of Hun- 
tingdon, in England, and of Garioeb, in Scotland. He was the more eager in 
scUliijg these arrangements, because, lingering under a disease that was judged 
to be mortal, he foresaw that his time could not be long in this world. He died 
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On the 24th of May, 1163. He was so \ix*ll beloved, that all men thonght they 
had lust in him the best of fathers, rather than a king ; for though his whole 
life exhibited an unparalleled instance of piety, yet, some few years before 
his deaths he applied himself particularly to the preparation for his latter end ; 
so that his deportment then very much increased the general veneration in 
which he was held. While he equalled his loyal predecessors, who were most 
praise-worthy, in the art of war, and excelled them in the study of peace; 
yet now leaving off all competition with others, for superiority in virtue, he 
maintained, as it were, a combat with himself alone, wherein he advaneed so 
much, that if the most learned and ingenious men should endeavour to give 
the idea or pattern of a good king, they could never comprehend in their 
thoughts such an exemplary prince as David evinced himself throughout the 
whole course of his life. He reigned twenty-nine years, two months, and 
three days. 

Malcolm IV. the ninety-seeond King, began his reign A.D, 1153. 

He was succeeded by his grandson Malcolm, who, though then under age, gave 
great hopes of his future probity ; for he had been so educated by liis father 
and grandfather, that he seemed to resemble them as much in the virtues of 
his mind, as in the lineaments of his person. At the beginning of his reign a 
great famine raged all over Scotland, by which great numbers of men and 
cattle were destroyed. At that time, one Somerlcd was thane of Argylc, 
whose fortune was above his family, and his mind above his fortune. He, 
conceiving some hopes of enjoying the kingdom, by reason of the king’s 
youth, and the present calamity, gathered a band of bis confidants, and in- 
vaded the adjacent provinces. The ravages he committed made a great noise ; 
so that the fear of him, spreading itself abroad, induced many had men to 
join him ; while others, of a better character, were compelled to do the same. 
This encouraged Donald, the son of Malcolm Macbtdli, to raise another insur- 
rection ; but, being taken at Whitchorn, in Calloway, and sent to the king, 
he was committed to the same prison with his father ; and soon after both 
received the royal pardon, and were released, Gilchrist, earl of Angus, was 
then sent with an army against Somerlcd, who, being defeated, and many of 
his men slain, fled into Ireland. This victory, thus unexpectedly and sud- 
dtJnly obtained, though it brought tranquillity at home, excite d envy abroad. 
Henry, king of England, being an ambitious prince, and desiious of enlarging 
his dominions, resolved to keep down the growing greatness and power of 
Malcolm ; but he could not well make open war upon him, without a flagrant 
violation of the covenant which he had sworn to observe ; for when bo re- 
ceived the customary military girdle from king David, the grandfather of 
Malcolm, at Carlisle, he promised, and took an oath thereon, as William of 
Newbury, besides our own writers, say, “That he would never endeavour to 
deprive either that monarch or his posterity of any part of the possessions 
which they held in England.'' Being, therefore, bound by bis oath, he rc- 
.solvcd to provoke the king’s patience in a less affair. While John, bishop of 
Glasgow, was dedicating churches, ordaining priests, and performing, accoid- 
ing to the rule of those times, the other parts of his episcopal office, all over 
Cumberland ; Henry, by Thurstan, archbishop of York, sent a new prelate 
thither, with the title of bishop of Carlisle. John was so aflected at this in- 
jury, that, seeing there was no sufficient security either in the king or in the 
Jaw, he left his bishopric, and retired into the monastery of Tours, in France ; 
from whence he refused to return, until the pope, at Malcolm’s request, drew 
him unwillingly out of his cell, and compelled him to go back to bis own 
country. Malcolm bore the affront better than was expected ; and, instead 
of thinking it a sufficient cause for war, went to Chester le Street, there to 
quiet suspicions, and to cut off all occasion of discord. On his arrival at that 
place, by the fraud of Henry he was circumvented, and forced to take an oath 
of fidelity to him ; although it was not himself, but his brothers, who, having 
lands in England, according to an old agreement, were bound to that obliga- 
tion. This, however, was craftily and maliciously devised by the English 
king, to sow the seeds of discord amongst brethren ; which, the year foliowing» 
more fully appeared, when be decoyed Malcolm out of Northumberland, 
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which was the patrimony of his brother William ; and sent for him to London, 
that, according; to the custom of his ancestors, be mij^ht, in a public assembly, 
acknowlcdg;e himself his feudatory for the lands which he held in England. 
Malcolm, under covert of the public faith, came speedily thither; but, instead 
of performing the service for which his journey was pretended, he was forced 
against his will, with his little retinue, to accompany Henry into France, 
The design of the latter, in this, was partly that the Scots might not attempt 
any tiling against him during bis absence, and partly to alienate the mind of 
Louis, king of France, from them. Thus was Malcolm compelled, for fear of 
a greater mischief, to serve against his old friend, and was not suffered to 
come back to his own country, till Henry, having gained little advantage by 
the French war, returned to England^ Malcolm then obtained leave to revisit 
Scotland, where, in a convention of the nobles, he related the history of his 
travels ; but found many of them very much incensed, that he should have 
joined with a known enemy against a tried friend ; and did nut foresee the 
artifices by which Henry had deceived him, Tbe king, on his part, alleged, 
that he was drawn unwillingly to France, by a monarch in whose power ho 
was, and to whom be could deny nothing at that time ; and therefore, he 
said, that he had no doubt but that the French would be satisfied and appeased 
uiitm they were made acquainted with the manner in which he was hurried 
tiiither, and particularly as he took none of his own forces along with him. 

; This harangue, with much difficulty, quieted, for the present, the spirit of 
sedition, which was almost ready to break out into rebellion. 

I J3ui Henry, who had his spies every where, knowing that the tumult was 
[ only suspended, and that the minds of the people were far from being recon- 

« filed to Malcolm, suiniuuned him to a convention at York. There an accusa* 

y tion was brought against him, that the English had been worsted, in France, 

' principally by his means. On this pretence, it was referred to the assembly, 

! whether he ought not to lose all the lands which he held in England ; and 

j tlumgli he answered all that was objected to him, and fully cleared himself, 

yet he found the cars of the assembly so shut against him, and prepossessed 
; by the fears or favour of the king, that a decree w as made in favour of Henry ; 

^ who, not contented with this injuiy, suborned some persons, fit for his pur- 

! peso, to report it abroad, that Malcolm liad freely, and of his own accord, 

relinquished his interest in those territories. At this, his subjects, the Scota^ 
H wore so incensed, that, on bis rcUiru home, they besieged him in Perth, and 

liad almost taken him prisoner; but, by the intervention of some great men, 
their anger was a little abated, especially when he informed them how un- 
K justly and fraudulently Henry had despoiled him of his ancient patrimony. 
^1' This made them unanimously come to the resolution, to enable him to recover 
by aims, what had been unlawfully taken from him by force. Accordingly, a 
^ war was resolved upon, declared, and begun, though not without great incon- 
venience, to both nations. At last, the two kings came to a conference not 
U far from Carlisle, and, after much contention on both sides, Henry took Nortb- 
umherland from Malcolm, and left him the counties of Cumberland and Hunt- 
ingdon. The only pretence Henry had for his sordid ambition, was, that he 
could not suffer so great a diminution to be made of his kingdom ; and Mal- 
colm, seeing that neither respect to justice and right, agreements nor cove- 
nants, not even the solemnity of an oath, could restrain bis insatiable avarice; 
nnd being himself a man of low spirit, and too desirous of peace upon any 
conditions whatever, accepted of his terms, though greatly to the dissatisfac- 
tion of the Scottish nobility, who denied that the king could alienate any part of 
his dominions, without the general consent of the estates. 

After this, the king began to be despised by bis subjects, as not having 
fortitude or prudence enough to wield the sceptre; neither could any thing 
>■08 train their fierce minds from rising in arms, but the fear of Henry ; who, 
ikey knew, aimed at the conuucst of the whole island, being encouraged there- 
unto by the simplicity of Malcolm, and the hopes of foreign aid. This general 
tisaflection to the king did much lessen the reverence of bis government. A 
rbbcUioQ was first begun by Angus, or iEneas, of Galloway, a potent man, 
but one who promised himself more from the king’s slothfulness, than his 
own power. Gilchrist was sent against him, who overthrew him in three 
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battles, and conipollod him to lake sanctuary in the monastery of Wlikehoru, 
ont of which it was not dei^med lawful to lake him by force ; and, therefore, 
after a lon^ siej^c, beini? driven to the want of all necessaries, he was forced 
to capitulate. He was dcpiiied of part of his estate, by way of punishment, 
and compelled to give his son as a hostage for his fiitiiiegood behaviour; but 
he, being of a lofty spirit, and not able to endure this reduction of his former 
grcjiluess, look the tonsure, and secluded liiniself in a monastery near Edin- 
burgh, to avoid the scorn of men. Neither was thcie peace in other parts of 
the rt'iilm ; for the people of Murray, who weie always given to sedition, rose 
in arms under Gildo, or rather Gildominiek, their captain, and nut only 
spoiled all the countries round them, but even barbarously slow the heralds 
of arms that were sent to them by the king. Gilchrist was despatclied against 
them also, with a greater army, but with different success ; for the valour of 
an adversary, which is wont to be a terror to other rebels, drove these men, 
who were conscious of tlnur own demerits, to desperation ; ami, therefore, 
resolving to sell their lives as dear as they could, they routed tlie royal army, 
and became conquerors. Malcolm, upon this defeat, recruited liis forces, 
and, marching into Murray, met the- victors at the mouth of the river Spey ; 
who, though they knew that the king’s army was increased,* and their own 
diminished in the late fight, yet, being encouraged hy the advantage of the 
place, and their recent success, they resolved to risk another batllc. Tiic figljt 
was carried on with great spirit, and no less slaughter; for the insurgents did 
not give way till the royal troops, being wearied, were relieved by the 
reserves sent to them ; and then the men of Murray fell into confusion, so thni 
there was no more fighting, hut killing, and the soldiers, in their fury, spared 
neither age nor rank. In this hatile the rebels of Murray were almost all 
slain ; which punishment, though cruel, seemed not undeserved ; and tlie 
greatness of the revenge was allayed and made excusable by the savage 
cruelty of that perfidious people against others. Upon this depopulation, 
new colonics were sent into th<) lands of those who had perishe<l. 

Soracrled, in this perturbed stale of the government, did not choose to re- 
main quiet. This man, as 1 have already said, after his overthrow, lied into 
Ireland, and from that time exercised piracy upon the coasts of Scotland ; hut 
now, thinking that as a great part of the military men were slain in battle, be 
might cither gain a rich booty from those wlio would avoid the hazard of light- 
ing, or else procure a cheap and easy victory over those who resisted, ho 
gathered a band of rufiians, and arriving at the frith, or bay, of the rivci 
Clyde, there madtJ a descent on the left side of it. Fortune at first favoured 
1ms design so much, that he penetrated to llciifrew ; but, owing to his want of 
precaution and eagerness for plunder, he was surprised by a less number than 
his own, and lost all liis followers ; h(; himself being taken prisoner, and 
brought to the king for further punishment; thougli some say, that both he 
and his son were slain in battle. These things occurred about the year of 
our Lord 1103. 

The kingdom being thus freed from tumults, an assembly of all the estates 
was summoned at Scone, where many things were decreed for the confirnia- 
tion of the good order of the kingdom; and, amongst the rest, the whole 
assembly unanimously made it their request to the king, tliat he would think 
of marriage, as ho was arrived at maturity, being above twciily-lwo years of 
age, that so he miglit have children to succeed Inm. They told him, that it 
was a public debt due to the kingdom, as well as a private one to his family ; 
and that he ought to regard not only the present lime, but to have an eye to 
the tranquillity of future ages. To this he answered, That ever since he had 
been capable of ordering and direeiiog his own life, he had solettmly made a 
vow to heaven to live a continent and single life ; which obligation,'' said he, 
“ I think, is the more acceptable to God, bolli because he has given me Hie 
strength to perform it, and also, because he hath prepared heirs already to 
succeed me ; so that I am not compelled to break my vov/, neither by the 
weakness of my own spirit, nor by any public necessity." Thus, dismissing 
the parliament, and securing peace abroad, he a{)plied his miud to the prac- 
tice of his forefathers, in building churches and endowing monasteries. In 
this he would probably have far exceeded his ancestors, if God had given him 
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a long^cr life ; but he died not lonj^ after, on llie ninth of December, in tho 
twenty-fifth year of his age, and a little more than the twelfth of his reign, in 
the year 1165. 

William, the ninety-third King, began his reign A, D. 1165. 

His brother William succeeded him, who entered upon the kingdom fifteen 
days after the death of Malcolm ; hut he would transact no public or private 
business of any weight, till he had craved of Henry, king of England, the 
restitution of Northumberland. Henry, instead of complying with his request, 
<u>mmanded him to come to London, to do him homage for the counties of 
Cumberland and Huntingdon, according to custom ; which he did not unwil- 
lingly, yet at the same time conlirmed to press the restoration of Northum- 
hcriand. Henry gave iiim an ambiguous answer, saying, that as Norlhura- 
beiland had been taken from Malcolm, and given to him by the states of the 
kingdom, be could not relinquish it without their consent ; but that he should 
come to the next parliament, and there look for justice. William could 
expect no good from the parliament, yet, to avoid all occasion of reproach 
from his adversary, he rosoUed to wail’ in England for the convening and 
opening of that assembly ; and, in the mean time, very reluctantly consented 
to accompany Henry in bis expedition against France. There finding vbat 
nothing was to be gained by his daily solicitations, and foreseeing that the 
king would not speedily return into England, with much dilficulty he obtained 
bis passports, and returned to Scotland. The first thing he did, after his 
arrival, was to repress the insolence of thieves and robbers, by punishing and 
clearing the country of lliose od'enders ; then he erected castles, and placed 
garrisons in convenient places, to prevent sudden invasions. At last lie sent 
ambassadors into England, to demand Northumberland, denouncing hostilities 
in case of refusal. Henry, being entangled in the French war, consented to 
yield up that part of Northumberland which had been held by the great- 
grandfatlier of William, who accepted it; but on this condition, that he would 
neither remit his right nor claim to the rest. The king of England took this 
very ill, and being sorry that he had given up any part of Northumberland 
before the din’erenee was settled, made inclusions into the Scottish borders. 
Thus, by sowing the seeds of a new w'ar, he hoped to take away also the other 
lands, and bring them into the dispute. When a light was claimed by the 
wardens of llic marches, according to custom, the English complained that 
their borders were molested by the Scottish robbers ; so that the ambassadors 
were sent away, without obtaining what they came for, and almost without an 
answer. The Scots, to obtain that by force which they could not gain by fair 
means, levied an army, and entered upon and wasted the bordering lands of 
the English w'ith fire and sword. As this happened about the time of harvest, 
the English, in the absence of their king, weie content with standing upon the 
defensive as well as they could. They, therefore, levied no army then, but in 
the winter following some skirmishing passed, and many incursions w^cre 
made. The next summer, William raised a great force, and marched into the 
enemy’s country ; and, as the Eiiglisli had few or no troops ready to withstand 
them, they sent ambassadors to the Scottish camp, otfering a great sum of 
money for a truce, and holding out hopes that all things would be satisfac- 
torily settled. William, being a lionest man, and preferring peace, if it could 
be obtained upon reasonable conditions, even to a just war, gave credit 
to their fallacious assurances. The English, having thus succeeded, spent 
all the time of the armislice in preparations for hostilities ; ineariwhile delud- 
ing the ^rots with ambassaciurs, who made large promises, though their true 
errand was to discover the strengtli of the enemy’s camp. These men find- 
ing the Scots, in confidence of the truce, remiss and negligent, and the 
greatest part of their army scattered to get in forage, returned, and made 
their report, that now was a fair opportunity for action, which they so strongly 
urged, that the English placed the greatest part of their force in arnhush, while 
ubout four hundred horsemen, a few hours before sun-rising, marched directly 
to Alnwick, where the camp of the Scots was pitched. There, fi tiding a more 
favourable opportunity thaq they expected, they set upon the king, w'ho was 
riding up and down, with sixty horse only, as if there had been a settled 
7, Y 
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peace, and before it could well be discerned whclber they were friends or 
enemies, being disguised with Scottish arms and ensigns, that they might 
pass for such, they took him prisoner in the ninth year of his reign. A few were 
roused at the uproar, and pursued them in a scattered manner; but, by rushing 
amongst their enemies, and not willing to forsake their king, they were made 
prisoners. William was carried to Henry, who was then engaged in a war 
with France. The English, elated with this sudden success, invaded Cum- 
berland, thinking to carry it without resistance; but Gilchrist and Rolland, 
two Scottish commanders, gave them such a reception, that, being repulsed, 
they made a truce, and were content to enjoy Norlhiimberland only, as long 
as William was a prisoner. Cumberland and Huntingdon were also left in 
the possession of the Scots. 

In the mean lime, David, the brother of William, who was earl of Huntingdon 
in England, and of Garioch in Scotland, and then fought under the English ban- 
ners, received a passport, and returned home ; where, having settled things 
for the present, he sent ambassadors to Henry about the ransom of his brother, 
who was then kept prisoner at Falaise, a town in Normandy. The king gave 
for bis liberty fifteen hostages to the English, and surrendered up the four 
castles of Roxburgh, Berwick, Edinburgh, and Stirling, and* then was per- 
mitted to return home on the 1st of February ; but soon after was called upon 
by the English to appear at York, with bis nobles and bishops, on the 15tli 
of August. Being arrived there, he, and all his followers, who were of the 
chief nobility, took an oatli of obedience to king Henry, and gave up the king- 
dom of Scotland into bis guardianship and patronage. Though these condi- 
tions were very hard, yet the Scots were willing to accept of them, in order 
that they miglit have the best of kings restored to them, according to the lan- 
guage of the English writers. Thomas Walsingham, of England, says, that 
this surrender was not made at York, but at Constance; yet there are others 
who assert, that this interview of the two sovereigns was not for the surrender 
of the kingdom, but for the payment of certain pensions ; and that the castles 
were put into the hands of the English, by way of security only, for the pay- 
ment, This opinion seems to me most probable, as appears by the league 
renewed with Ri<diard, the son of Henry, of which in its due place, 

William, at his return, in a few months, by Gilchrist his general, quelled 
the insurrections that had been raised, during his absence, in Galloway. On 
the 28th of January, there was an assembly summoned at Norhani by Tweed, 
whither William came ; and where the English laboured extremely, that all 
the Scottish bishops should acknowledge the archbishop of York for their 
metropolitan ; in which desire the pope’s legale also concurred, and earnestly 
pressed that it might be so settled. After a long dispute, the Scots answered, 
that few of their countrymen were present, and that they could not bind the 
absent by their judgment. Upon this, the matter was deferred to another 
time; and shortly after, agents were sent to Rome, to justify the cause of the 
Scottish bishops, b(‘fore pope Alexander 111. who, l)y his decree, released 
them from the Englisli yoke, and so they returned jo} fully home. Not long 
after this, Gilchrist, who has been often mentioned, slew Ids wife, though the 
king’s sister, because she had committed adultery. He was summoned to 
appear on a certain day, but, being contumacious, sentence of perpetual 
banishment was pronounced again.st him ; his houses were demolished, and 
his goods were confiscated. About the same time the castle of Edinburgh 
was restored to the Scots, on payment of one of the stipulated sums : and, to 
make the concord between both kings more firm, it was agreed, that neither 
of them should harbour the enemy of the other. In consequence of this con- 
tract, Gilchrist, who had lived in England after liis banishment, was forced to 
return ; and, shifting from place to place, as an alien and unknown amongst 
strangers, he passed his miserable life in great penury and distress. Mean- 
while, William prepared for an expedition into Murray, to suppress the 
thieves of the Western isles, whose captain, Donald Banc, or, the White, 
derived his pedigree from the kings, and had also assumed the regal title. 
He made frequent descents from hi.s .ship.s, in diflcrent places, and not only 
ravaged the maritime coasts, but increasing in boldness by impnnity, he ven- 
tured to plunder those places also which were remote from the sea. The king 
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sent out sLips to search for and burn bis fleet, whilst he with an army attacked 
them on land ; and, by so doing, he put them almost all to the sword. In his 
return, being near Perth, he met three countrymen, who yet seemed to be 
above that condition, even in their mean and uncouth habit ; and who looked 
also as if they wished to avoid all company. The king, struck with their 
appearance, caused them to be brought to him, and, viewing them Intently, 
was very earnest to know who they were. Gilchrist, the cider of them, fell 
down at the feet of the king, and, giving a miserable relation of his misfor- 
tunes, discovered himself; upon which, the recollection of his former state, 
which he liad passed with so much splendour, did so passionately aflect alt 
present, that they could not avoid weeping ; while the king commanded him 
to rise, and restored him to his former dignity, and the same degree of favour 
he had before enjoyed. 

These things happened about the year 1190; at which time Richard, who, 
the year preceding, had succeeded Henry his father in tlic throne of England, 
piepartd for an expedition into Syria. He restored the castles to tlie king 
of Scotland, and sent back the hostages, freeing him and his posterity from 
;il] the covenants made with the English, whether extorted by force, or ob- 
tained by fraud ; and suflered him, as Matilicw Paris relates, to possess his 
dominions by the same right, and w'diin the same limits, as Malcolm, or any 
former kings, had held them. WilLam, on his pari, that he might not be un- 
grateful to Richard, upon his going to war into a strange eoniitry, gave him 
ten thousand marks of silver, and commanded David his brother, who was 
tail of Huntingdon, to follow um iFito Syria. This David, in his return from 
thenee, having his fleet sentte cd by a tempest, was taken prisoner .by the 
Egyptians, and redcomed by the Venetians ; and at last, being known at 
Constantinople by an English merchant, after four years' time returned to 
Scotland, where ho was received with the general gratulation of all men, espe- 
rially of his brother. Eoctius thinks that the town where David landed in 
safety, and which was before named Aleetuin, was now called Deidonuin ; 
lint, because the name of Alectum is found in no othei author, f rather think 
it was called Taaduuum, a word compounded of Tay and Dun, that is, 
Dundee. 

Not long after, Richard, after many hazards and misfortunes, returned also 
from the same expedition. William and his brother went to congratulate 
liiin upon his arrival, and gave him two thousand marks of silver as a pre- 
sent, being moved thereunto either out of reniembraiuse of his former bounty, 
or in consideration of his present necessity. Neither, as many assert, were 
llic Scots and English ever more friendly and courteous to each other than 
at this time. There William fell very sick ; and a rumour of his death being 
spread abroad, caused new' combustions in Scotland. Harold, carl of the 
Oicades, and of Ctiithncss, haled the bishop of Caithness, on the giound, ns 
he alleged, that he was the ohstacic to his obtaining what he de.sircd of the 
king; and therefore he took him prisoner, cut out his tongue, and also put 
out his eyes. The king, on his return home, defeated Harold in several skir- 
mishes, and destroyed most of his forces. At lust, Harold himself, being 
taken in his flight, was brought to the king; wlio caused his eyes to be put 
out, by way of retaliation, and then bung ; besides which, his w hole male 
stock were cmaseulatcd ; while the rest of his kin, and the companions of his 
wickedness, were heavily fined. These things arc thus related by Hector 
lloctius, and they are confirmed not only by common report, but by the name 
of the hill where the punishment took place, so that it seems more likely than 
what others relate of this matter. These things happened in the year of our 
redemption 1199, in which year also the king had a son born to him, named 
Alexander ; and Richard of England dying, was succeeded by bis brother 
John. 

Hereupon the king of Scots went into England, to take the oath of fealty to 
John for the lands which he held in England. This was in the beginning of the 
new reign ; but bis coining was not more acceptable, than his departure was 
displeasing, because be refused to follow John in his expedition into France, 
ag:aiiist Philip, the old friend of William. As soon, therefore, as John re- 
turned out of France, he sought occasion for a war with the Scots, and begaa 
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to build a fori ovcr-against Berwick. William having in vain complained of 
the injury, by his ambassadors, gathered his forces, and demolished as much 
of the works as were erected. Upon this, armies were levied on both sides ; 
but when their camps were near each other, peace was made by the interven- 
tion of the nobles, on these terms, that William's two daughters should he 
espoused to John’s two sons, as soon as they became marriageable. A great 
dowry was promised, and caution provided, that no fort should be built ; 
besides which, hostages also were given for the performance of the conditions. 
William, on his return, fell into an unexpected danger ; the greatest part of 
the town of Berth being swept away in the night, by an inundation of the 
river Tay ; neither was the king’s palace exempted from the calamity ; for his 
son, an infant, with his nurse, and fourteen more, were drowned; the rest 
escaping with diflleulty : and many of the people lost their lives. The king, 
perceiving that the water had inundated the greatest part of the ground on 
which the town stood, and that almost every house had sufl'ered, caused a new 
one to be built a little below, in a more commodious place, on titc same 
river; and, making some small variation of the name, called it Perth, in 
memory, as some say, of a nobleman, who gave the king the land on wliicli 
the tov\n was built. About the same time, the king took (jothred Mackul, 
captain of the rebels in the north, who was betrayed by his own men. After 
he was prisoner, he constantly abstained from all food, to prevent, as it is 
thought, a more heavy puuishntcnt. This w^as, a a manner, the last memor- 
able act of William; though, considering his ulvauccd age, it was rather 
performed by his captains ; for he died soon aft r, in the 74lh year of his age, 
and the 4i>th of his reign, A. JX I'Jl t. 

Not long before his death, leagues were rcnc\/ed with John king of Eng- 
land, almost every year ; fur, he licing a man desirous of enlarging his doini- 
iiioiis, though he had a war w ith the Fieneh ahro>Kl, and the people at home ; 
and, moreover, was never on certain terms of peace with the Irish or Welsh ; 
yet did not break off his iiicliiiation to itnade Scotland, which had tlnui an 
old man for its king, and the next heir to him a child. Frequent confeietnu s 
weic held on these occasions, rather to try what miglit bo obtained, thari in 
hopes of any good issue ; but at length the ninltcr broke out into open suspi 
cion ; and, after many covenants made between them, William was called io 
Newcasllc-upon-Tyiic ; whither be came, hut tlierc falling into a dangerous 
disease, he returned without doing any thing. In line, a little hefuro Ins 
death, he was invited to Norham on the Tweed ; and when his sickness would 
not permit him to go, his son was desiied to come in his stead, which, h> the 
advice of the council, was refused. The leagues established in these inter- 
viciws, 1 shall not particularly meutioii, for they all contain neaily llic same 
things, having in them nothing new, except that in one of them, it was agreed, 
that not the Scottish kings, but only tl^eir ebildren, should swear, oi he feu- 
datories to the kings of England, for the lands they held in that country. 
But no mention of these things is to be found in the English writers, 1 belie \e 
for this very cause. 

Alexander II. the ninety/ -fourth Kiny^ heyan his reiyn A. D, 1214. 

William w^as succeeded by his son Alexander, whose mother was Emer- 
gard, the kinswoman of the king of England, and daughter of the carl of 
Beaumont. He was only sixteen years of age when he began to reign. And 
though he entered upon the government in troublesome times, he composed and 
settled things more prudently than could be expected from one of his years. 
At the beginning of his reign, he called a public convention of the states, and 
there, by a decree, eonfiriiicd all the acts of that good and prudent prince, his 
father. His first expedition was into England, not out of any private ambi- 
tion, but to restrain the tyranny of John; and it was then said, that he was 
invited by the ecclesiastics of that kingdom. Having laid siege to Norham, 
he left it upon certain conditions ; and, penetrating farther into the realm, 
treated the adherents of the king veiy severely. Soon after his return home, 
John invaded Scotland, where he made a great devastation in Dunbar, Had- 
dington, and the neighbouring parts of Lothian ; and, to spread the war and 
ruin further, he determined to take a circuitous course in his passage back. 
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Alexander bein;^ desirous of coroinn^ to a decision by a battle, pitched his 
tents between Pentlaiid hills and the river Esk, to intercept John in his 
return ; but he, to avoid fij^hting^, inarched alon^ the sea-coast, and burnt the 
monastery of Coldini^ham : after which, he took and destroyed Berwick, which 
was then but meanly fortified. While he thus hastened home, Alexander 
followed him as fast as he could, and makinp^ great bavock all over Northum- 
berland, came to Richmond ; but John, by speedy inarches, having retreated 
into tlie heart of England, Alexander returned by Westmoreland, and laid 
the whole country waste to the very gates of Carlisle ; which city he also took 
by storm, and fortified it. The next year, Lewis, the son of Philip, king of 
France, was sent for to London, by those who favoured the ecclesiastical fac- 
tion ; that, upon the deposition of John, he might possess the kingdom. At 
the same lime also, Alexander came thither to assist his old friend the French 
prince ; but John being deserted by his subjects, and invaded by foreign arms, 
upon the present payment of a great sum of money, which he promised to 
continue yearly, and by transferring the sovereignty of England to the pope, 
whose vassals the kings were to be for the future, was received into favour. 
In consequence of this, John obtained letters from Rome by cardinal Galo, a 
inari of known avarice, wherein the Scots and French were, with great threats, 
forbidden to meddle with a people who w'orc tributaries to the holy see. 

Upon this sudden change of things, Lewis returned to France, and Alexan- 
der to Scotland ; but his passage home was not so easy as his cntiance had 
})een ; for the English pressing upon the rear of his army, took many of the 
stragglers prisoners; besides which, John had destroyed all the bridges on 
the Trent, fastened sharp pikes or palisadoes in its fords, and removed the 
vessels and boats; so that these were such obstacles to the reticat, as in 
appearance threatened sure destruction. In the mean time, John was poi- 
soned by an English monk at Newark, a town seated on the Trent, and being 
carried in a litter, died within two days.* This event opened the way for the 
progress of Alexander ; who, then blaming his men for ihcir former careless- 
ness, marched on more circumspectly, but not without great injury to the 
inliaijitauts of the countries through which he passed ; for whatever could be 
driven aw'ay, or carried off, be took with him, and so returned home w ilb a great 
booly. Galo, the papal legate, after placing Ilcnr}, the son of John, on the 
throne, fined the noblc.s of England in a great sura of money, and then lecciviid 
llicm into favour. But to give them some recompense for tiieir loss, at the 
expense of their enemies, he excommunicated Lewis of France, and Alexan- 
der of Scotland, in hopes of obtaining thereby some additional plunder or 
eonlributions. The Scots were interdicted all divine ollices ; for he imagined 
that his thundering anathemas would prevail more over the simple people 
than with their kings : but at last peace was made between the two monarebs ; 
by which the Scots were to restore Carlisle, and the English Berwick; both 
covenanting to observe the ancient boundary of King's-cross. Alexander and 
his subjects were now released from excommunication by the English bishops, 
w ho were authorised for that purpose, but Galo was so much enraged at having 
this great prey taken out of his hands, that he turned his anger on the prelates, 
and the rest of the clergy of Scotland, as being bis own peculiar, over whom 
i^^ings iiad no authority. He, accordingly, summoned them to appear at Aln- 
wick, whither, when they came, the more timid appeased Ids wrath with money, 
while those who were resolute were cited to Home. But these prelates, having 
received many letters from some of the English bishops and abbots, directed 
to the pope, concerning the sordid spirit of the legate, made grievous com- 
plaints against him, calling him the firebrand of all mischief, because, instead 
yl studying the public good, he consulted nothing but his own avarice, traffick- 
jjjg for, and selling peace and war between princes, at bis own pleasure, 
^'ido, not being able to clear himself of the crimes laid to his charge, was 
deprived, by the pope, of the money he had procured, which was ordered to 
i>e divided amongst his accusers, who, however, received none, but relumed 
home with a cargo of large promisc.s, and empty purses. A few years after 

* This old story appears to be perfectly fabulous, for the best accounts ascribe the death of 
John partly to grief, and partly to a surfeit. 
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this, Henry of England, being now grown to maturity, both in years and judg- 
ment, came to York ; where he agreed, in the presence of Pandulph, the pope’s 
legate, that Alexander should take his sister Joan to wile ; by whom, through 
her untimely death, he had no children. 

From this period, there was peace between both kings as long as they 
lived ; and there Henry also solemnly promised, and swore before the same 
Pandulph, that he would bestow the two sisters of Alexander in honourable 
marriage, according to their dignity, as his father had pledged himself before; 
but one of them returned home single, the other only being provided with a 
husband. The next year, that is, in 1220, cardinal Giles came into England, 
under the pretence of collecting money for a holy war ; and, accordingly, hav- 
ing obtained, by bis fraudulent arts, a great sum in both kingdoms, from those 
who were over credulous, he spent it luxuriously in his journey ; so that he 
came empty to Eomo, falsely alleging that he had been robbed by thieves in 
the way. Another legate presently succeeded him ; but the English, having 
been twice cheated by Italian fraud, forbade him, in n public decree, to set 
bis foot upon their ground. Alexander was at lhi*s time busied in suppressing 
those vices at home which had sprung up by the licentiousness of war; for 
which purpose he travelled over the whole kingdom, accompanied by his 
queen, to administer justice; whilst Gillespie, a man of Koss, spoiled that 
and the neighbouring countries ; for, passing over the river Ness, lie took and 
burnt the low'n of Inverness, and cruelly slew all those who refused to swear 
obedience to him. John Cumin, carl of Buchan, was sent against him, and 
having taken him and his two sons as they were shifting about, and changing 
their quarters to secure themselves, lie cut oil' their heads, and sent tlitnn to 
the king. About this time, tlic people of Caithness entered by night into the 
residence of Adam, their bishop, and killed a monk, who was his usual e.oiii- 
panion, he having been before abbot of Melrose, and one of his bed-ehnmber ; 
then they dragged the bishop himself, grievously wounded, into tin? kilclic n. 
where they burnt him, together with the house. The cause of this great cruelty 
was, it is reported, because the bishop was more severe than usual in exact- 
ing his tithes; but the oireiidors w'erc diligently sought for, and s<ivcrelv 
punished. The carl of Caithness, though he was not present at the dee<l, w as 
yet somewhat suspected of being concerned in it; but, afterwards, being 
brought privately to the king on the Christmas holidays, which are the Satur- 
nalia of the Scots, he humbly begged his pardon, and obtained it. 

About this time, Alan of Galloway, the most powerful man in Scotland, 
departed this life. He left three daughters behind him, of whom 1 shall 
speak hereafter. Thomas, bis bastard son, taking advantage of their age and 
sex, set up for himself as lord of the family ; and not content with that, ga- 
thered ten thousand men, slew all that opposed him, and plundered the adja- 
cent country far and near. At last the king sent an army against him, when 
five thousand of the rebels were slain, together with their general. The same 
year Alexander, with his wife, went into England, to assist in quelling the 
tumults that were raised against Henry, and to reconcile him to ihc nobility. 
While he was busy about this at York, his wife accompanied llie queen of 
England on a pilgrimage to Canterbury ; but, at her return, fell sick in Lon- 
don, where she died, and was buried. Not long after her death, that is, in 
1239, the king, being childless, married Mary, the daughter of Ingelram, carl 
of Couci, in France, by whom he had Alexander, who succeeded his father in 
the throne. Two years after this, namely, in 1241, the king set out for Eng- 
land, to visit that monarch, who was newly returned from France. In this 
journey Alexander amused himself in Haddington with horse-races, but, 
while there, the lodging, or inn, of Patrick of Galloway, earl of Athol, was set 
on fire, where that nobleman, and two of his servants, were burnt, the lire 
spreading itself a great way farther. It was thought not to have casually 
happened, because of the noted feuds between Patrick and the family of the 
Bissets. And though William, the chief of that house, was at Forfar, above 
sixty miles from Haddington, on the night that the fire happened, as the 
queen could testify in his belialf ; yet, because the adverse party, the kindred 
of Patrick, pleaded that many of bis tenants and servants were seen at Had- 
dington at the time, Bisset was summoned to appear ; he came to Edinburgh 
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tm the (lay appointed ; but not darin^^ to stand a trial, on account of the power 
of his adversaries, who were the Cumins, he would have contested the matter 
in a duel ; which cluillcn^^e bcinjj^ refused, he and some of his friends emigrated 
into Ireland, wherci he left a noble family of his name and house. There was 
also another sedilitnis tumuli in Argyle, raised by the son of Somcrlcd ; hut 
he being defeated in a few days by Patrick Dunbar, and submitting to the 
king’s mercy, obtained pardon for all his offences. The king, not long after 
this, fell sick, and died in the fifty-'first year of his age, the tlurty-fifth of his 
reign, and of our Lord 1249. 

Alkxandek III. the ninchf-jifth King, began to reign A, D, 1249. 

Alexander III. his son, though a child not more than eight years old, was 
crowned king at Scone the same year. The power of all things was now 
niosily possessed by the faction of the Cumins ; who turned the public revenue 
to tin* enriehniciit of themselves, oppressed the poor, and, by false accusations, 
cut off such of the nobles as opposed their desires, and dared to speak freely 
ofihe state of the king. These persons being condemned, had their goods 
confiscated, and brought into the king’s exchequer; from whence llie Cumins, 
who rather commanded than obeyed the king, drew them out for their private 
('inoluinent. A convention (jf the estates being held, the chief matter in agi- 
tation w as, to keep peace with the king of England, lest, at such a trouhlo 
sonie lime, he should make any attempt upon them ; and, to do tins more 
easily, an afiinity w'as proposed ; w'hich course, the party adverse to the 
Cumins thought more likely than force, to undermine their potver. Aecord- 
iiigly, ambassadors were sent to England, where they were kindly received, 
.ind munificently rewarded by tlic king, who granted them all their desires. 
The next >ear, which was VlfA, Imth kings met at york on the 24th of 
vcrnln r ; and there, on Chiistmas-day, Alexander was made a knight by the 
Ihiglisli monarch ; tlic day after which, a match was concluded betwixt him 
and Maigarel, the daughter of Henry. Peace was also renewed between 
tln in, which, as long as flcriry lived, was inviolably observed. But, because 
Alexander was ytt a child, and under age, it w^as settled by the advice of his 
iiiciiiis, that he should consult his father-in-law, as a guardian, in all matters 
of weight. The effect of this decree was, that some of the principal nobility, 
falling under (diarges of peculation, and other offences, secretly withdrew 
themselves. When the king returned home, Robert, abbot of Dunfermline, 
chancellor of the kingdom, was accused, because he had declared the w'ifc of 
Alan Durward legitimate, though she was the natural daughter of Alexan- 
d<;r 11.; the object of which was, that, if the king should die without issue, 
she might claim the throne as heiress. Upon this, the chancellor immediately 
suiiendcrcd up the seal to the nobles, and was succeeded by Gamclin, after- 
waids arclibishup of St. Andrew’s. 

T he three next years, the members of llie privy council did, almost all of 
them, conduct themselves as kings, appropriating whatever they could seize 
to ilair own use; so that the poor commons were left destitute, and miserably 
oppressed. The king of England, bcang made ac^quainted with this, out of 
prdernal affection to his son-in-law, came toWark castle, situated on the 
Imrdcrs (d‘ Scotland, and sent for Alexander and his nobles thither. There, 
hy his advice, many beneficial regulations were made, especially in the cnaet- 
ua nl of profitable statutes, and in changing those magistrates who had, by their 
misconduct, caused insurrections. The king returned to Scotland with his wife, 
and, having an English guard to convey him home, resolved to reside in the 
castle of Edinburgh. Walter Cumin, earl of Monteilh, tlicn kept the castle, 
who was disaffected on ac(;ouiit of the reform of the public state that had been 
made by the king of England ; yet he was compelled to give up the place by 
Patrick Dunbar, with the assistance of the English forces. The greatest part 
of the nobility, as well as the ecclesiastics, were also offended, because their 
power was abridged by the new statutes, which they regarded as a yoke imposed 
upon them by llie English, and a beginning of their servitude : nay, they pro- 
ceeded to that height of contumacy, as to disobey the summons which they 
received to appear and give a legal account of their former conduct in the 
management of affairs. The same persons, who were the principal actors in 
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distarbing* tlings before, were now the chief fomenters of disaffection. - These 
were generally the clans of the Cumins, Walter earl of Mooteith, Alexander 
carl of Buchan, John earl of Athol, William carl of Mar, and other consider- 
able men of the same faction. They did not, however, dare to put their cause 
on a legal trial, as being conscious to themselves of the many wrongs done 
to the pour and meaner sort, nay, to the king himself ; and therefore they 
resolved to outface justice by effrontery and audacity; for, being informed 
that tlie king was only lightly guarded, and lived securely in Kinross, as in a 
lime of peace, they immediately gathered a band of tbeir vassals about them, 
seized him as he was asleep, and carried him to Stirling; and, as if there had 
been no force in the case, but they had been rightfully elected, they discharged 
and expelled his old servants, appointed new ones, and directed all things at 
tlieir own will and pleasure ; so that now the former counsellors were viewed 
witli terror and consternation. 

But this sedition was damped by the death of Walter Cumin, who is sup- 
posed to have been poisoned by his wife, an English w^omaii ; and l.hc suspi- 
cion of its being done by her was increased, because, though she was courted 
by many noblemen, yet she married a young Englishman, named John KusscI, 
who had been her gallant. She W'as therefore accused of poisoning her hus- 
band, and thrown into prison, though she soon purchased her liberty. Eussel 
and his wife also obtained letters from the pope, permitting them to commence 
an action of the ease against their adversaries, for the wrong that was done 
them, before the legate ; but it was to no purpose, because the Scots set up 
an ancient privilege, exempting them from going out of the kingdom to plead 
in any of their owm causes. 

When the king was of age, on the humble petition of the Cinnins, he par- 
doned them, ns if all their oirenecs had been expiated by the death of Walter. 
He was induced to do this, as some say, on account of the greatness of the 
family ; and also, because he was apprehensive of a foreign war, when matters 
were so unsettled at home ; but the war that was dreaded did not begin so 
soon as men thought it would. 

On the first of August, in the year 12G3, Acho, king of Norway, with a fleet 
of one hundred and sixty vessels, came to Ayr, a maritime town of Kyle, 
w here he landed twenty thousand iiicii. The cause of the invasion, as he pre- 
tended, was, that some islands which bad been promised to his nnccslors, by 
Donald Jlaiic, were not yet put into his hands, namely, Bute, Arran, and both 
the Cumbracs. Though these were never reckoned amongst the iEbuda', it 
was enough for him, who sought any pretence for war, that they were islands. 
Acho took two of the largest of them, and reduced the castles before he met 
w ith any opposition. Elated with this success, he made a descent upon Cun- 
nitigham, the next mainland opposite Bute, and in that part of it called the 
Largs. There he met with two disasters almost at the same time. The fust 
was, in being defeated by Alexander Stuart, the great-grandfather of the first 
king of Scotland of that name ; when Acho, being almost taken by his numerous 
pursuers, hardly escapcd„in great terror, to his ships. The other was, that 
his fleet, being tossed in a mighty tempest, could hardly carry him, with las 
few followers that w'erc left, into the Orcades. There were slain in this battle 
sixteen thousand of the Norwegians, and five thousand of the Scots. Some 
writers say, that king Alexander himself was in this fight ; but they also make 
honourable mention of the name of Alexander Stuart. Acho died of grief for 
the loss of his army, and that of his kinsman, a valiant youth, whose name is 
not mentioned by historians. 

When his son Magnus, who had but lately joined him, found things in a 
more desperate state than he thought they could have been brought to ; that 
there were no hopes of obtaining supplies from home before the spring; that 
the minds of the islanders were alienated from him ; and that he was forsaken 
by those Scots, in confidence of whose aid his father had undertaken the war ; 
he easily inclined, on these considerations, to terms of peace. The spirit of the 
young man also was depressed by the late unfortunate battle, and also by bis 
fear of the islanders; for Alexander, having sent about some ships, had 
recovered the Isle of Man, situated almost in the*midst between Scotland and 
Ireland ; upon these conditions, that the king of it should send ten galleys to 
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assist* the Scots, whenever required; and that lliej, on tlicir part, should 
defend him from a foreigjn enemy. When Maj^nus saw that the inhabitants 
of the other islands inclined to follow the example of those of Man, he sent 
ambassadors to treat of peace, which Alexander refused fo make, unless tlio 
^biidic were restored. At last, by the exei lions of the commissioners, it was 
aj»reed that the Scots should have these islands ; on condition of paying down 
four thousand marks of silver, and one hundred every year. It was also 
agreed, that Margaret, the daughter of Alexander, who was then but four 
years old, should marry Hangonan, the son ol Magnus, as soon as she was of 
age for wedlock. 

About this time, the king of England being troubled with a civil war, had 
five thousand Scots sent to his assistance, under the command of Robert 
Bruce and Alexander Cumin, which last the English writers call John. The 
greatest part of these were slain in fight; and Cumin, with the English king 
himself, his son, and a great part of the nobility of the royal party, were taken 
prisoners. 

Moreover, the Scottish monarch was much disturbed by the arrogance of 
the priests and monks in his kingdom; who, being enriched by former princes, 
began not only to grow insolent in a continued peace, but endeavoured to be 
equal, if not superior, to the nobility, because they excelled them in wealth. 
The young men of rank resented this with indignation, and used the ecclesi- 
astics so roughly, that complaints were made by them to the king, who ima- 
gining either that their wrongs were not so great as they represented them, or 
else that they suffered deservedly, paid no regard to their pretended griev- 
ances. Upon this, they excommunicated the whole body of the nation, 
except the king; and, in great wrath, determined to go to Rome. But Alex- 
ander remembering what great commotions Thomas Becket, the main pro- 
moter of ecclesiastical ambition, had lately raised in England, recalled them 
from their journey, and caused the nobility not only to satisfy their avarice, 
hut even to submit to their arrogance. But in truth the priests were more 
inclinable to a compromise with the king, because he had lately undertaken 
the patronage of the religious orders against the avarice of the Romanists ; 
for a little before, Ottobon, the pope's legate, came into England to appease 
the civil discords; but not being able to elfect that object of his mission, he 
omitted the public business, and, consulting only his own private gain, calIdU 
an ecclesiastical assembly, summoning thereto delegates from Scotland. In 
the mean time, he also endeavoured to exact four marks of silver from every 
parish in Scotland, and six from every cathedral, by way of procuration 
money. On the refusal of this contiibulion, or tax, news came that another 
legate had arrived in England, with the intention also to visit Scotland, under 
tlie pretence of collecting money for the holy war. Further, besides also what 
w as obtained in the sale of indulgences, and other lures to catch money, he 
endeavoured to wrest from ail bishops, abbots, and parish priests, as judging 
them to he immediately under papal jurisdiction, the tenth part of their yearly 
revenues ; that so Edward and Edmund, sons to the king ot England, might 
go more nobly and numerously attended to the war in Syria. The Scots con- 
sidered this tax as the more grievous and unjust, because the English, in their 
eagerness for the grant, seemed to treat their country not as an absolute, but 
a dependent kingdom. Moreover, they were afraid lost the legale should riot- 
ously rnispend the money designed for the war, as had been done some years 
before. Upon these considerations, they forbade the legato from entering 
their borders, but sent him word that they would of themselves, without his 
presence, gather moiioy, and furnish soldiers for the Syrian war. They, ac- 
cordingly, did send troops, under the command of the earls of Canick and 
Athol, two of the chief nobility, to Lewis, king of France; while to the pope, 
lest he might think himself altogether slighted, they sent one thousand marks 
of silver. 

The year after, Henry king of England died, and his son, Edward I. suc- 
ceeded him, at whose coronation Alexander and his wife were present ; but, 
in returning, she died soon^after. David, the king\s son, and also Alexander, 
w^ho was but lately married to the daughter of the earl of Flanders, followed 
her to the grave shortly after, and thus made a continuation of mourning and 
8 . 2 
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fuDeraU. Marg^arct also, the kin|^*s daughter, departed this life, wHo left 
behind her a daughter b} Ilangunan, king of Norwa>’. Alexander being thus, 
in a fc\J‘ years, deprived both of his wife and children, espoused Joleta, the 
daughter of the count de Dreux; but, within a year after, he fell from his 
horse, and broke his neck, not fiir from Kinghorn, in the year of our Lord 
1285, on the nineteenth of March ; having lived forty-five years, and reigned 
Ihirly-scven. 

lie was more missed than any king of Scotland had been before him ; not 
so rmich for the eminent virtues of his mind, and personal aeoomplishinents, 
as because the people foresaw what great calamities would befall the kingdom 
upon his decease. Those wholesome laws which he made are grown obsolete, 
and out of use, through the negligence of men, and the length of time; so that 
their utility is lather celebrated by report, than known by trial and experi- 
ence. He divided the kingdom into four districts, and almost every year 
travelled over them all, slaying about three montlis in each, to administer 
justice and hear the complaints of the poor, who had fiec access to him during 
the whole time of his stay. Whenever he went to an assize or sessions, he 
commanded the prefect, or sheriff of the district, to meet him vutli a select 
number of men, and to accompany him at his departure to the bounds of his 
jurisdiction, where he was reeidvcd by the next sheriff, liy this means he 
gained a llioroiigh knowledge of all tlie nobility, and was himself as well 
known to them; neither were the people, in his progress, burdened with a 
troop of courtiers, who aie commonly imperious, and given to rapacious pirac- 
tices wheiever they come. He commanded the magUlrates to punish all idle 
persons who followed no calling, nor had estates to nmintain tluini ; for Ids 
opinion was, tliai idleness is the cause of all wiekeduess. He lestrieled the 
train of horsemen that attended the nobles in travelling, to a cerpuii mimbor ; 
bccau.se, in his opinion, a multitude of horses, that were wot wanted fer war, 
devoured too much provision. Further, since through the unskilfuine. s o1 
men in navigation, or their avarice in venturing out rashly to sea, man} ship- 
wrecks had happened; so that thereby, together with the injuiy sustained 
from the violence of pirates, merchants were ai*iiost mined, the king com- 
manded that they should carry on no more a maritime liade. This (uder 
lasted about a year ; but being complained of by many, as a public prejudice, 
aHeiigth so great a quantity of foreign eomrnodilics was impofled, that tljcy 
were never clieaper in Scotland within the memory of man. In this ease, that 
he might consult the good of the company of merchants, he issued a deciec 
that none but thomselves slioiild buy of foreigners what was imported by wliole- 
sale; and that what every man wanted, he should purchase it of the mer- 
chant by retail. 


BOOK VIll. 

Alexander and his whole lineage, except a female child of his dauglitcr, 
being extinct, a convention of the estates was held at Scone, to consult on 
the election of a new king, and for the S(‘ttIemcntof the affairs of the kingdom. 
When most of the nobility were come, they, in the first place, appointed six 
vicegerents to govern the nation for the present ; so dividing the provinces, 
that Duncan Macduff should preside over Fife, of which he w as eaii ; John 
Cumin, earl of Buchan, over Buchan; William Fraser, archbishop of St. An- 
d^ew^s, over the northern part of the kingdom ; while Bobert, bishop of Glas- 
gow, another John Cumin, and John Stuart, governed the .southern countries; 
fixing the river Forth as tlic boundary in the middle. In the mean time, Fd- 
ward, king of England, knowing that his sister’s grandchild, who was tlio 
daughter of the king of Norivay, was the only surviving person of all the pos- 
terity of Alexander, and that she was the lawful heiress of the kingdom of 
Scotland, sent ambassadors tbither, to desire her as a wife for his son. 

The ambassadors, being admitted to the session, discoursed much of the 
public utility likely to accrue to both kingdoms by this marriage, nor did they 
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find the §cots averse to it ;^ror Edward was a man of threat courage and 
power, which he desired to increase ; and his valour highly appeared in the 
holy war in his father’s life-time, as also after his death in his conquest of 
AValcs. Neither was there ever more cordiality subsisting betwixt tlie Scots 
and tlic English, than under the last kings; insomuch, tliat the ancient hatred 
seemed no way more likely to be abolished than by uniting both nations, on 
just and equal terms, into one. 

For these reasons the marriage was easily awssented to ; and, by the consent 
of both parties, it was agreed that the Scots should have their own laws and 
magistrates, till the oH'spring of the marriage should come to govern the king- 
dom ; but that if there should be no such issue, or they should die without 
coming to the crown, then the kingdom of Scotland should go to the next of 
kin to the blood-royal. Matters being thus settled, two ambassadors were 
sent into Norway, Michael, or, as others call him, David Weems, and Michael 
Scot, both eminent knights of Fife, and much famed for their prudence in 
those days. But Margaret, which was the name of the young princess, died 
before they came thither ; so that they returned home in a despondent state, 
without having accomplished their mission. 

TJie untimely death of the princess, occasioned a controversy concern- 
ing the kingdom, which gave a mighty shock to England, and nearly proved 
the ruin of Scotland. The competitors were men of great power, John 
llaliol and Robert Bruce. Baliol had lands in France, as Bruce had in Eng- 
land, but both of them enjoyed possessions and alliances in Scotland. Before 
1 enter, however, upon their disputes, in order to render all things more clear 
to the reader, 1 must carry the relation a Utile higher. 

The three last kings of Scotland, William, and the two Alexanders, the 
second and tliird, with their whole ufispring, being extinct, there remained 
none who could law'fully claim the crown, but the posterity of David, eail of 
lJuntingdori. This David was brother to King William, and greai'Unclc to 
Alexander 111. lie married, in England, Maud, daughter of the earl of Ches- 
ler, by whom he had three daughters. The eldest, named Margaret, married 
Alan of Galloway, a man very powerful amongst the Scots; the second was 
united to Robert Bruce, suriiamed the Noble, of high English descent, and 
large estate ; the third espoused Henry Hastings, an Englishman also, whose 
posterity deservedly enjoy the earldom of Huntingdon to this day. j^^ut 
to omit the latter, because he never set up any claim to tlie kingdom, I shall 
confine my discourse to the stock, cause, and ancestry of Baliol and Bruce 
only. Whilst William w as king of Scotland, I’d gus, prince of Gallow ay, left 
two sons, Gilherl and Eibrcd ; between whom, to prevent the seeds of discord, 
AViiliam equally divided their father’s inheritance. Gilbert, the eldest, took 
this so much amiss, that he not only conceived an hatred against his brother, 
as his rival, but also against the king too, for a distribution which he con- 
sidered unjust. Aftcrw ards, when the king was prisoner in England, Gilbert, 
being then freed from the fear of tlie law, discovered his long-concealed ani- 
mosity against bolh. In the first place, be seized bks brother unawares, put 
out his eyes, deprived him of his tongue, and, instead of killing him at once, 
caused him to endure grievous and excessive tortures before he died. He 
then joined with the English, and preyed upon his neighbours and country- 
Jiien, whoso lands he wast(;d with lire and sword, as if they had been those of 
an enemy. In this state of disorder, unless Rolbmd, tlie son of Ethrcd, had 
gathered a baud of his countrymen, who remained firm to tlie king, together, 
to lesist Gilbert, he would have carried destruction furtlicr, or have drawn 
tile people entirely over to liis party. This Holland was a forward young 
R\an, of great abilities, both of body and mind. He not only abated the fury 
*>f his uncle, but always fought valiantly, and often successfully, with the 
Eiigliili, whenever he met them ; repressing their plunderings, and spoiling 
their lands. At last, when the king was restored, Gilbert, by the mediation 
of bis friends, got a pardon on the promise of a sum of money for the wrongs 
'which be had done, and giving pledges to that purpose. But be dying a few 
<iays after, those who w ere accustomed to blood and plunder by following him, 
and who had since placed themselves under the protection of the king of Eng- 
land, cither through the inconstancy of their dispositions, fear of punishment. 
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or stung by the remorse of an aocusiiig conscience, which pricked them for 
what they had formerly done, took up arms again under the command of Kil- 
patrick, Henry Kennedy, and Samuel, the assistants and companions of 6i|« 
bert in bis wickedness. Roiland, therefore, being sent with an army against 
them, after a great battle, slew their principal leaders, and a great part of the 
soldiers. Those who escaped Red to one (lilcolunib, a captain of freebooters 
and robbers, who had committed considerable depredations in Lothian, and 
much injured the nobles and wealthy, some of whom he put to death. Thcncc, 
inarching into Galloway, he took up the cause of Gilbert, when every body 
else looked upon it as desperate ; not only claiming the lands as his own, but 
deporting himself with as much state as if he was the lord of all Galloway. 
At last Roiland fought with him on the 1st of October, about three months 
alter the defeat of Gilbert’s adherents, and slew him, logetber with the greatest 
part of his army, while very few fell on his own side ; amongst whom, however, 
was his brother, a young in:m of experienced bravery. 

The English king being troubled at tlie overthrow of tnese men, who had 
put themselves under his protection the year before, marched with an army 
to Carlisle. Thither also came Roiland, being reconciled to that monarch by 
the mediation of William, where he refuted the calumnies of his enemies, and 
shewed that he had done nothing maliciously, or without a cause, against one 
who was as much his foe as that of the public; upon which he was honourably 
dismissed by the king. William, the king of Scotland, also returned home, and 
calling to mind the constancy of Holland’s father, Ethred, and how' many iiohlc 
exploits he had performed for the good of the nation, gave him all Gallo- 
way. Besides this, he also bestowed Carriek on the son of Gilbert, though 
his father had not deserved so well of him. W^illiaiu of Newbury, the English 
writer, records these things as having been done in tlie year 1)83. Roiland 
took to wife the sister of William Morvill, who was lord high constable of 
Scotland ; and who, dying without issue, Roiland enjoyed that great station 
as being hereditary in bis family. Ho had a son called Allan, who, for his 
assistance afforded to John, king of England, in his Irish war, was rewarded 
by him with large possessions ; on which account, by the permission of Wil- 
liam of Scotland, he became a feudatory to the Englisli king, and swore fealty 
to him. Tiiis Allan took to wife Margaret, the eldest daughter of David, earl 
oj ilunlingdon ; by whom he had three daugliters. The eldest of these, Dor- 
nagilla, married John Baliol, the father of that John who was king of Serjt* 
land for some years. But Robert Bruce, who espoused Isabella, 1)a\id’s 
second daughter, had by her a son, Robert, who eainc to be carl of Carriek, 
in the following manner, Martha, countess of Caniek, being marriageable, 
and the sole beircss of her father, who died in llie holy war, happening to east 
her e}cs upon Robert Bruce, the handsomest young man of Ins time, as he 
was hunting, courteously invited, and in a manner compelled, him to come 
into her castle, which was near at band. Being come thither, their age, 
beauty, kindred, and manners, easily produced mutual Jove, and they were 
soon quickly married. When the king was informed of this, he was much 
oll'cnde<l with them both, because tlie right of bestowing the lady in marriage 
lay in him ; yet, by the mediation of frieuds, he was afterwards leconciled to 
them. Of this marriage was Robert Bruce born, who afterwards became king 
of Scotland. 

But enough by way of preface. I come now to the matter in hand, and the 
competitors for the kingdom : who were Dornagilla, the grandchild of David 
of lliintingdon, by his eldest daughter; and Robert Bruce, earl of Garrick, 
great-grandson of the said David, by his second daughter. Domagiiia’s pre- 
tensions were grounded on the custom of the country, whereby the nearest in 
degree, without regard to sex, had a prior right. Robert Bruce, on the other 
hand, insisted, that, in the order of propinquity, males were to be preferred 
before females : and, therefore, he denied it to be just, that while a grandson 
was alive, a grand-daughter should inherit the estate of her ancestor ; and 
though sometimes the contrary miglit be practised in the inheritances of pri- 
vate men, yet that the matter was far otherwise in lliosc estates which are 
called feuds, and the succession of kingdoms. And of this there was urged a 
late example in the controversy concerning the duchy of Burgundy ; which 
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the cotmt of Novors, ivbo married the grand-daeg^hter of the last doke by his 
cicst son, claimed, yet the Inheritance was adjudged to a younger son of the 
duke’s brother; so that Robert contended he was nearer in degree, as being 
n grandson, than John Baliol, who was but a great-grandson : and that, witii 
respect to Dornagilla, with whom he stood equal in degree, he was to be pre- 
ferred before her, as a male before a female. 

The Scottish nobles could not decide this dispute at home ; because, through 
the power of both parties, the land was divided into two factions ; for Baliol, 
by his mother, held all Galloway, which is a very large county ; and besides, 
J)(t was allied to the Cumin family, which was the most powerful next to that 
of the king; for Mary, the sister of Dornagilla, had married John Cumin. 
Kobert, on the other side, in England, possessed Cleveland; and in Scotland, 
Aiinandalc and Gurioeh ; and, by his son, the earl of Garrick, who was after- 
wards king, he was related to many noble families ; besides which he was 
also very gracious with his own people. For these reasons, the controversy 
could not be settled in Scotland; and even if it had been equitably deter- 
mined, there was not a suflicient party in the kingdom to compel both sides 
to stand to the aw'ard. On this account, Edward of England was almost una- 
nimously clioseb lobe the arbitrator of this important point; neither could 
any doubt be made of his fidelity, as he was the son of a man in whom the 
late king ofSeoiland had found both a loving father-in-law and a just guar- 
dian. Moreover, the English king bad received a late and memorable testi- 
mony of the good-will of the Scots towards him, in so readily consenting to 
tlio marriage of his son with their queen. 

Mdvvurd, on his arrival at Berwick, sent letters to the peers and governors 
of Scotland to come to him, protesting that he summoned them, not as 
.subjects, to appear before their lord or supreme magistrate, but as friends 
before an arbitrator chosen by themselves. First of all, he exacted an oath of 
the competitors to stand to his award ; and in the next place he required the 
nobles and commissioners to promise upon oath that they would accept and 
obey that person for their king, whom he, upon his oath, should declare so to 
bo; and for this he desired there should bo given to him a public scroll, or 
loeord, signed by all the e.states, and each one’s seal affixed to it. This being 
(lone, ho chose, out of the most prudent of all the estates, twelve Scots, to 
whom he added ns many Englishmen ; enjoining them upon oath, to judge 
liglilly and truly, according to their consciences, in the case. The open, ana 
apiiaronly candid, manner of these proceedings, gave great satisfaction to 
the people. But the English king had a private design, which was that of 
bringing Scotland under bis dominion, though he managed it very covertly, anr? 
imparted bis .scheme only to a chosen few. The thing was thought feasible 
enough, ns the kingdom was divided into two factions ; but to make the way 
uioic intiicafc, and to cover the fraud the deeper from every eye, he raised 
up eight other competitors, besides Bruce and Baliol, that he iniflit the more 
easily bring over one or more to his party, during the contention of so great 
a number. 

And, lost a matter of such moment might seem to be determined unadvisedly; 
be consulted with those who were most eminent in France for piety and pru- 
dence, as well as most learned in the law, having no doubt but that, as this 
cia.ss of men arc seldom, if ever, of one opinion, he should draw something 
out of their answers which might make for his purpose. The new competi- 
tors, seeing no grounds for their pretension.^, quickly desisted of their own 
accord; but as Edward governed and influenced the lawyers according to his 
pleasure, a false and fabricated case was thus stated and propounded to them : 

A certain king, that was never either crowned or anointed, but only placed 
in a kind of seat, and declared sovereign by his subjects, while he was in 
fad not his own master, being under the protection of another king, whose 
homager or beneficiary he professed himself to be, died without issue. Two 
of his kinsmen, the children of Senipronius, great-uncle of the deceased, 
olaim the inheritance, namely, Titus, great-grandson by the eldest daughter of 
Sempronius, and Sejus the grandson by his younger daughter ; now, which of 
these is to be preferred, in an estate, the nature and essence of which is, that 
it can never be divided T The case being propounded in almost these very 
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ivords, they all generally anawered, “That if any law or castom obtained in 
the kingdom which was sued for, they were to be guided by, and stand to it; 
if not, then they must be directed by him under whose patronage they were, 
because, judging of freehold, custom doth not ascend ; that is, the usage and 
award of the superior is to be a law to Uie inferior, but not the contrary/' It 
would be too proliv a task, to specify the several opinions and answers which 
were, almost all of them, very doubtful and ambiguous, as to the right of the 
coajpclitors ; but, as the case was falsely stated, they all gave the supreme 
power of judgment, in the controversy, to Edward. Thus the matter was 
made more intricate and involved than before ; so that the next year they 
met again at Morham. There Edward, by agents fit for his purpose, genliy 
tried the minds of the Scots, whether they would willingly put themselves 
under the power and jurisdiction of the English, which, as was alleged, their 
ancestors had frequently done ; but when they all unanimously relustd so to 
do, he called to him the competitors whom he himself had setup; and, by 
great promises, extorted from them an oath of fealty ; and next he per- 
suaded the rest to remove the assembly to Berwick, as a more eonvcnienl 
place. There he shut up the twenty^four judges, who were eleeled as beiorc, 
in a church, without any person else amongst thenr, commanding them to give 
their judgments in the case ; and no man was to have access to them, till they 
had unanimously come to a conclusion. But they being slow in tlicir pro- 
ceedings, he every now and then went in alone to them, and, by discoursing 
sometimes with one, and sometimes with another, gained a great majority to 
his opinion, tlint the right lay in Baliol, though he was inlerior in favour and 
popularity. Edward, upon this, w^ent to Bruce, thinking that, as he w’as 
cast by their votes, he w'ould more easily be Y)ersuadcd to close in with his 
design ; and promised him the crown of Scotland, if he would put himseli 
under the {)(itronagc of the king of England, and be subject to bis authority. 
Bruce answered him ingenuously, “ That he was not so eager ol a crown, as 
to accept of it by abridging the liberty which bis ancestors bad h it him, ' 
Upon this reply, he was dismissed, and John Baliol sent for, who, being 
more desirous of a kingdom, tiiaii of honest methods to conic by it, greedily 
accepted the condition offered him by Edward. 

John Baliol, the ninety-sixth Kuujn hryan his ntiyn A* D, 1293. 

* Accordingly, John Baliol was declared king of Scotland, six years and nine 
months afler tlic death of Alexander. The rest of the Scots, desirous of the 
public tranquillity, conducted him to Scone, and there crowned him, accord- 
ing to custom, all swearing allegiance to him, except Bruce, lie being thus 
made king by the English, with the acceptance of the Scots, and standing 
now in full security of the nation, came to Edward, who was at Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, and, according t<f his promise, swore fealty to him; while the 
noblemen, bis attendants, not daring to contradict two nionarchs, especially 
at such a distance from home, did the same. As soon as the rest of tlio nobi- 
lity heard of this, they were extremely uffended ; but, conscious of their want 
of power, they, for the present, dissembled their anger. 

However, soon after, an occasion was offered them to shew their resentment. 
Macduff, carl of Fife, one of the six governors of Scotland during the interreg- 
num, being murdered by the rich and potent family of Abcnicthy ; they threw 
the charge upon his brother, and brought him to answer for the same before the 
assembly of the states, when the king gave sentence in favour of the accusers* 
Macduff, in consequence, was dispossessed of the land that was contested 
betwixt them; which made him doubly displeased with the king; first, on 
account of his own wrong; and, secondly, because he had not sc\croly pun- 
ished the murderers of his brother. Upon this, he appealed to the king oi 
England, and desired that Baliol might answer the matter before him. Ac- 
Gordiugly, the cause was removed 1o London ; and, as Baliol was sitting next 
to Edward in the parliament-house, on being called, he would liave answered 
by a procurator, but it was denied him ; so that he was forced to rise from his 
scat, and plead his cause from a lower place. He bore this affront silently for 
tlie present, not daring to do otherwise ; but, immediately on his departure, 
such flames of anger burnt in bis breast, that his thoughts were wholly taken 
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up how to appease his own subjects, and to be avenged of Edward. While 
his mind was taken up with these meditations, it opportunely happened for 
him, that a new discord arose betwixt tlic French and English, which soon 
after broke out into a war. Ambassadors were accordingly sent to the assem- 
bly of estates in Scotland, from both kings. The message from France was to 
desire a renewal of the ancient league with the new king. That from England 
was, to call upon them, by virtue of their late oath to Edward, to contribute 
aid to him in the war that he had commenced. Both embassies were referred 
to the council of the estates, where the nobles, prone to rebellion, gave it as 
their opinion, that the request of the French was just, but that the demand of 
the English was otherwise. They said that the league made by universal 
consent, with the French, more than five hundred years before, had been kept 
sacred and inviolable to that very day, on account of the equity and utility 
which went with it; but that this late subjection and surrender of themselves 
to the English, had been extorted from the king against his will. And they 
went on to say, that even though he had hocii consenting thereto, yet it nei- 
ther obliged him nor the kingdom, because the covenant was made by the 
king alone, without the consent of the estates ; w'bcrcas the king could do no 
act relating to the rights of the nation, without, much less against, their 
advice. Therefore, a decree was made, that ambassadors should be sent into 
France to renew the ancient league ; and that a wife should be desired for 
Edward Baliul, the sou of John, fiom the royal family of lltat nation. An- 
other embassy was also sent into England, to signify that the king of Scots 
revoked the surrender of the kingdom and hin;scif, which he had been forced 
unjustly to make; and that, renouncing Edward’s friendship for that cause, 
and also for the many otlicr wrongs which that king had done to him and his, 
he was resolved to assert his ancient liberty. As no man of any eminence 
would carry this message to Edward, whose temper, naturally fierce, was 
lendercd still more so by the indulgence of fortune, which made him almost 
forgot himself; a certain monk, or, as sonic say, the abbot of Ahcrbrotliick, 
undertook to he the hearer of the letters ; but he was forced to undergo many 
affronts for his pains, and had great difliculty in escaping home, be>ng rather 
protected by llic meanness of his condition, and so undervalued, than by the 
rcwei'^ lice due to an ambassador. 

In the mean lime, Eduard made a truce with the French for some months, .» 
hoping that before it terminated he should have subdued tlie Scots, by taking 
them unprovided. Accordingly, he sent the fleet, which had been designed 
for France, against Scotland ; commanding it to stop all provisions from being 
carried into Berwick, where he understood there was a very strong garrison. 
The Scots, having encountered this fleet at the mouth of the liver, destroyed 
and took eighteen ships, and put the rest to fliglit. Edward, who w^as of an 
impetuous and irascible disposition, fired by this loss, breathed nothing but 
fury and revenge. He summoned Baliol, repeatedly, to appear before him ; 
and then he levied a great army, with which he came to Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne. There a) .so he issued forth an edict, commanding John to appear, in 
order to clear himself from the crimes objected against him in a legal way, 
liut as neither Baliol, nor any one for him, came at the time appointed, Ed- 
ward added policy to force, and sent for Bruce, promising him the kingdom, 
if he would do Ids endeavour faithfully to depose and drive out his rival ; 
“to do which,** said he, “you need be at little labour or cost; only write 
letters to your friends, persuading them either to desert the royal party, or to 
he neutral if it comes to a battle,** Then, by long marches, he came to J3er- 
W'ick ; but not being able to carry it, by reason of the strength of the garrison, 
he pretended to raise the siege, and caused a rumour to be spread abroad, by 
•'^ouic Scots of Bruce's party, stating that he despaired of taking it; because 
Baliol was coming with a great army to relieve the place, and was now near 
hand. Upon this, the chief men of the garrison hastened out to receive 
iheir king honourably, but without any order, horse and foot promiscuously ; 
«f which Edward took the advantage, by sending in his cavalry, who trod 
^own and killed some, separated others from their company, and, having 
s*eized the nearest gate, entered the town. Edward followed with his foot, 
3md made a miserable slaughter among the people of all orders. About sevea 
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thousand Scots arc reported to have been there slain, amongst whom were the 
flower of the nobility of Lothian and Fife. 

Though it was my intention, from the beginning, not to interrupt the series 
of the narration with any unnecessary digression, yet I cannot forbear to 
expose that unbridled liberty of evil-speaking, which Richard Crafton,’*^ who 
lately compiled the Histoty of England, has assumed to lurasolf; that so they 
who read what 1 here write, may judge of the degree of credit due to hiii). 
He quotes fleclor Uoetius, as saying, in his I4th book, chap. ii. ** that so 
much blood was spilt upon this occasion, that rivers of it, running through the 
city, might have driven a water-mill for two days/' Now% to tliis, I say, that 
Boetius never divided his book into chapters ; and, besides, what (iraftoii 
aflirriis, is no where to be found in bis writings. But, to leave this unlearned 
and shameless chronicler, 1 return to Kdward; who, big with the exorbitant 
power and numbers of liis army, sent part of it to besiege Biinbar ; and, within 
el few days after, the castle of Berwick, despairing of any relief, was sur- 
rendered to him. tSoon afterwards he joined his forces logelhcr at Dunbar, 
to fight the Scottish army which came to relieve that place. It was a very tierce 
engagemcpl ; and the victory inclining to the English, the ciii^f of the nobility 
retired into the castle, which w^as soon taken cither by the treachery of Richard 
Seward the governor, or else because be had not provisions for so great a 
multitude as were shut up in so narrow a compass. Edward was very cruel 
to all tlic prisoners. Some cast the blame of this overthrow^ upon the elder 
Bruce, alleging that his friends, by giving w^ay in the bat lie, strin;k a terror 
into the rest. All our writers agree in saying, that wlu'ii Bruce demanded of 
Edward the crown of Scotland, according to liis promise, as the reward of his 
services on that day, the other answered in French, of which language he was 
a perfect master, What, have 1 nothing else to do, hut to win kingdoms for 
you When Dunbar, and some other castles near the bordtjrs of England, 
were taken, the *surreiider of Edinburgh and Stirling followed soon after. 
Next, Edward passing over the Forth, directed his march to Forfar, whore 
Baliol was; who, when the English king had advanced as far as Montrose, 
without any opposition, by the persuasion of John Cumin of Strathbogic, went 
and surrendered to him both himself and the kingdom. Baliol was sent into 
England by sea ; and Edward, returning to Berwdek, issued a strict and 
f^evere summons to all the Scottish nolfilily to attend him there; and, on their 
arrival, compelled them to swear fealty to him. But William Douglas, who 
was a man of great distinction, as well on account of his family, as his own 
famous exploits, obstinately refused to do so, for which he was thrown into 
prison, where, in a few years, be died. 

Edward, having thii.s succeeded in liis expedition according to his mind, 
left behind him John Warren, earl of Surrey, as bis viceroy ; and Hugh Cres- 
singham, as lord chief justice, or treasurer; and then returned to London; 
where he conimilted John Baliol to prison, in the fourth year of his reign; but 
some time after, at the entreaty of the pope, and upon his promise that he 
would raise no further tumults in Scotland, be w'as allowed to go into France, 
his son Edward being retained as a hostage. King Edward having prepared 
all things for the French war, which, on account of the commotions in Scot- 
land, had been suspended, now sailed thilbor with a great army. The Scots 
took advantage of his absence, and, stimulated by some hopes of regaining 
their liberty, chose twelve men to govern the slate ; with whose unanimous 
consent John Cumin, carl of Buchan, was sent into England, at the head of a 
considerable force ; and as the Englisbf who were scattered in garrisons over 
Scotland, dared not stir, he ravaged Nortiiumberiand without opposition, and 
laid siege to Carlisle, hut to no purpose. Though this expedition somewhat 
elevated the spirits of the reduced Scots, and hindered the English from doing 
them farther mischief, yet it contributed little or nothing to the general benefit, 
because all the places of strength were garrisoned by the enemy. But when 
Ihet nobility had neither strength nor courage to undertake great matters, 
there presently arose one William Wallace, a man of an ancient and noble 

* Grafton was a printer of eminenec in London, who published a large Chronicle of the 

English History, in 15G9« 
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family^ but wlio had lived poorly and meanly, as having little or no estate. 
The actions of this man, however, duiiiig the present contest, not only sur- 
passed the expectation, but even the belief, of all the common people ; for he 
was of a bold spirit, and vigorous constitution ; who, when but a youth, had 
slf'iin a young Englisli nobleman, that had insulted and domineered over him. 
For this fact, he was forced to fly, and hide himself in several places for some 
}ears, to save his life; by which course of hardship bis body was fortified against 
wind and weather, and bis mind was likewise rendered capable of under- 
going greater dangers when such should occur. At length, growing weary of 
this wandering and unsettled mode of living, he n'solvcd to attempt some- 
thing, thougli never so hazardous ; and therefore, gathering a band of men 
together, of like furtniie with his own, he did not only assault single persons, 
but even large companies, though with an inferior number, and slew sevcial 
persons in vaiious places. He performed these deeds witli as much despatch 
as boldness, and never gave his enemy any advantage to fight him; so that, 
in a short tiiue, his fame was spicad over both nations, by which means many 
joined him, moved hy the similarity of their condition, or with the like love of 
their country ; so that at last he mustered up a considerable army. This 
fumiiltiiary band, observing that the nobles, cither out of fear or indulcnc<\ 
were tardy iu the management of alFairs, proclaimed Wallace rc'gcnt of the 
kingdom ; and, in virtue of this election, he directed things as a lawful magis- 
trate, and the substitute of Haliol. He accepted this title not out of any am- 
hition, or desire to rule, but because it was given him by his countrymen out 
of pure lov(' and good-will. The first remarkable exploit which he performed 
with his army was at Lanark, wlicre he slew the major-general of that pre- 
cinct, an Englishman of good d<\scetil. Afterwards he took and demolished 
ntany castles, which were either slenderly fortified, meanly garrisoned, or 
uegligenil}' guarded ; and these petty attempts so inspiiited his soldiers, that 
they shunned no st'rvice, however hazardous, while under his conduct, know- 
ing, by exponenee, that as his boldness was guided by counsel, so bis counsel 
was s<*euiidod by success. 

When the report of these things was spread abroad, and perhaps soLiewhat 
cniaigcd beyond the bounds of truth, out of merrs respect and favour to him; 
all that wished well to their country, or were afraid of their own particular 
condition . Hocked in to him, as judging it fit to take opportunity by the force 
hick ; so that in a short time he reduced all the castles which the English held 
on ihe other side of the Forth, though well fortified, and more carefully 
guarded, for fear of his attacks. Tie look and demolished the fortresses of 
Dundee, Foifar, Brechin, and Montrose; he .seized on Dunnotter by surprise, 
and garrisoned it ; be entered Aberdeen, which the enemy had plundered, 
hnrnt, and abandoned, ('ven whilst it was in flames ; but a rumour being 
laised, that the English army was advancing, prevented his taking the castle; 
hewig determined to meet them at the Forth, and not willing to liazard a battle 
except in a (dace that lie himself should select. King Edw ard, when he went 
into I'hancc, as I have alreatly said, put English garrisons into all the strong 
fortresse s of Scotland. Besides this, inaiiy of the Scots remained faithful to 
liim, ilmugli diftloyal to their countr}, but those of the nobility whonr he sus- 
pected, he banished into the heart of England till his return. Amongst these 
was John Cumin, lord, or petty king, of Badenoch ; and Alan Logan, a man 
fit for either the cabinet or the field. Edward, having thus settled matters, 
was so far from fearing any insurrection in Scotland, that he carried all his 
army over along with him. But when he heard of the exploits of Wallace, 
he deemed it necessary to send an expedition against him ; though, after all, 
tile force which he despatched on this service was unworthy of a king; bc- 
<‘ausr the hhiglish considered Wallace only in the light of a wandering robber. 
Thtrefore, Edward wrote to Henry Percy, earl of Northumberland, and Wil- 
liam Latimer, that llicy should speedily levy whft forces they could out of the 
oeighhouring parts, and join themselves with Cressinghain, who as yet re- 
trained in Scotland, to subdue the rebels in that country. Thomas Walsing- 
hani says, that the carl of Warren was the commander of this expedition. 
But Wallace, who was then besieging the castle of Cupar in Fife, lest bis 
rrmy, which he had increased against the approach of the English, who wwe 
8. 2 a 
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near at hand, should be idle, marched directly to Stirling:, The river Forth, 
hardly any where fordable, may be there passed over by a bridge of wood, 
even when increased by the addition of other rivers, and by the coming in of 
the tide. There Cressingham passed over with the gieatest part of his army ; 
but the bridge, either having its beams loosened and disjointed on purpose, 
as our writers aflirni, by the artifice of the builder, that so it might not bo able 
to bear any great weight; or else, being overladen with the heavy weight of so 
many horse, foot, and carriages, gave way, wlierchy the march of the rest of 
the English was obstructed. The Scots, seeing this, attacked those who had 
crossed, before they could form themselves into order; and having slain their 
captain, drove the rest into the river ; so that they were almost all cither 
killed or drowned. Wallace returned from this exploit to besiege the castles; 
and, in a short time, so changed the aspect of affairs, that he left none of the 
English in Scotland, except such as were prisoners. This victory, wherein 
the only man of distinction that fell was Andrew Murray, whose son, some 
years after, was regent of Scotland, happened on the thirteenth of September, 
in the year 1297. Some say, particularly John Major and a few monastic 
chroniclers, that Wallace was called off to this battle, nut from the siege of 
Cupar, but that of Dundee, whither he also returned after the light. 

Owing to these commotions, the fields lay untillcd, insomuch that after tliis 
overthrow a famine ensued, to which a pestilence succeeded ; fioui wlicnce a 
greater destruction was apprehended than from the war. Wallace, to prevent 
this mischief as much as he could, called together all those who were fit for 
service, to appear on a certain day, with whom he marched into England ; judg- 
ing not only that their bodies, being exercised witli labour, would be thereby 
invigorated, hut that, by v\iritering in an enemy’s country, provisions would be 
saved at home ; and that the soldiers, wdio were in great want of necessaries, 
would reap some fruit of their labours in a country rich and flourishing through 
a long continuance of peace. When he entered into England, no man would 
venture to attack him, so that he staid there from the first of November to the 
first of February ; and having refreshed and enriched his soldiers with the 
fruits and spoils of the enemy, he returned home with great renown. 1’his 
expedition, while it increased the fame aurl authority of Wallare amongst iihc 
common people, heightened the envy of the nobles against him in a great 
degree. For his praise seemed a tacit censure of them, who being men of 
great power and w'ealtli, either out of siotlifuincss durst not, or out of treachery 
would not, attempt what he, though a mean man, and destitute of all the 
advantages of fortune, not only bravely undertook, but successfully performed. 
Moreover, the king of England, finding the business to be greatci tlmri could 
well be managed by those whom he had deputed, made an arrangement of 
his affairs in France, and returned home ; where he collected a great army, 
but one that was hastily levied, for he brouglit not back his veteran soldiers 
from beyond sea. With these raw and unexperienced recruits he marched 
tow'ards Scotland ; supposing that he had only a disorderly band of robbers 
to encounter. But when he saw the armies in battle-array, about five hundred 
prices from each other, on the plains of Stanniore, he could not help admiring 
the discipline, order, and boldness of his enemies. Upon this, though he 
had much the greater force, yet he durst not put it 1o the hazard of a battle, 
against a veteran and captain so experienced, and soldiers inured to all hard- 
ships, but turned his ensigns, and marched slowly back. Neither did Wallace, 
on the other hand, dare to follow him, for fear of ambuscades, but kept his 
army within their trenches. Having thus, how'ever, gained a victory, without 
blood, over a powerful monarch, his enemies were so much the more enraged 
against him, and cansed rumours to be spread, that Wallace openly afl'eeted 
a supreme or tyrauiiical power. This greatly provoked the nobles, especially 
Bruce and Cumin, of the royal stock ; who said within themselves, That if 
they must be slaves, they liad*ratlier be those of a great and potent king, tlian 
of an upstart, whose rule was not only likely to be base, but dangerous and 
therefore they determined, by all means, to undermine the authority of Wal- 
lace. As Edward was not ignorant of ibrsc jealousies, he, the next sutmner, 
raised a great force, consisting partly of English and partly of Scots, who had 
leuiaincd faithful to him, and came to Falkirk, which is a village built in the 
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very tract of the wall of Severus, and distant from Stirling little more than 
six miles. The army of the Scots was not far from them, of sufficient strcnglh, 
being thirty thousand, if the generals and leaders had been united amongst 
themselves. Their generals were John Cumin, John Stuart, and William 
Wallace, the most distinguished persons of their time and nation; the two 
former, for their high descent and opulence; Hie latter, for the splendour of 
his exploits. 

When the army, in three divisions, was ready to fight, a new dispute aros(‘, 
besides their former envy, who should lake the lead ; and, wliile all three 
wcic asserting their claims, the English decided the eonlrovcrsy, hastening 
with hanticrs displayed and a swift pace towards them. Cumin and his foiccs 
retreated, \^ilhout striking a blow; Sluarl, bcinp surrounded,^ was slain, wdlli 
all his followers; and while Wallace was sorely pressed in the front, Bruce 
fetched a circuitous course, about a hill, and fell on his rear, yet, in this 
conllict, his spirit remained unsubdued, and by his prudence he contrived to 
effect a retreat beyond the river Carron, where, availing himself of his situa- 
tion, and the advantage which the river gave liim, he acted on the defensive, 
and collected the scattered fugitives. Here Bruce desired a conference, to 
which Wallace agreed; and they two stood over against each other, where 
the river hath the narrowest channel, and the highest hanks. First, Bruce 
began, and told Wallace, “ He wondered what could bo in his mind, that, 
lunried on by the uncertain favour of the people, lie should expose himself to 
such incessant labour and imminent danger against the most potent king of 
the time, and w ho was also assisted by a great number of the Scots. That 
his cnt(M prise tended to no purpose; for, if he defeated Edward, the Scots 
would ncv(T grant him the kingdom ; and that if lie should he overcome, be 
had no r<‘fuge but in the mercy of bis enemy." To whom Wallace replied, 
** f nev(‘r proposed any such end of my labours, as to obtain tlic kingdom, of 
which my fortune is not capable; neither doth my mind aspire so high; but 
when I saw my countrymen, by your slollifuincss, to whom the kingdom doth 
rightfully appertain, destitute of governors, and exposed, not to the slavery 
only, but even to the butchery of a cruel enemy, I had pity on them, and un- 
dertook the cause which you deserted ; neither will I forsake the liberty, good, 
and safely of my countrymen, till life shall forsake me. You, who had rather 
choose Imse servitude with security, than honest liberty with hazard, may fol- 
low and embrace the fortune which you so highly esteem ; as for me, ( will 
di(? free in my country, which I have so often defended, and niy love to it 
shall remain as long as my life continues." Thus the conference was broken 
off, ami each of tliem retired to their forces. This battle was fought on the 
‘J‘id of .luly, where, of the Scots there fell above 10,000, amongst whom, of 
the nobles, were John Stuart, Macduff, carl of Fife; and of Wallace’s army, 
John Graham, the most valiant person of the nation, next to Wallace himself. 
Of the English w ere slain Frere Briangy, a man highly famed, and noticed 
for skill in arms and military exploits. After this disastrous conllict Wallace 
went to Perth, and dismissed his army, yielding to that envy which he knew 
he could not resist, and from that day forward he never acted as a commander; 
yet he ceased not, with a few of his friends, who still adhered to him, though 
he renounced the name of a general, as often as a convenient opportunity w'as 
offered, to attack the English. 

Edward, after wasting the whole of the country beyond the Forth, as far as 
Perth, and receiving into his obedience those who durst, not, while be was 
present, venture to make an insurrection, drew back his army. 'J’hose of the 
Scots, who, after the enemy's departure, did most consult the liberty of their 
country, being now a little heartened, made the youngest John Cumin their 
regent He, according to the advice of council, sent ambassadors to Philip 
of Valois, king of France, desiring him, that, by the mediation of his sister, 
who was then betrothed to Edward, they might obtain at least a truce. Ac- 
coidirjg^y, by her endeavours, a suspension of arms was obtained for seven 
mcniliH, "which, however, was not faithfully observed ; for the Englisn detained 
the ambassadors who were sent to pope Boniface Vlll. and committed them 
to person. In the mean time, the Scots, who could neither bear the tyranny 
of the English, appease the cruel mind of Edward by their sufferings, nor 
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obtaio equitable terms of peace from him, became resolute to a sulate of 
desperation, and resolved to fight it out to the last. In the first place, 
therefore, they expelled all the English governors, who had been put by 
Edward into the towns and castles ; and further, they tormented the Scots 
who adhered to that faction as much as they could. Things remained in Uiis 
posture almost two years, at the expiration of which time, Edward sent 
Confray with a great force, to reduce the robbers, as he ealh d theuK and to 
put an end to the war. These troops met with no opposition, but plundered 
the country far and near, till they came to KosHn, in Lothian, about live 
miles from Edinburgh, where they divided their army into three parts, to 
make the greater havock. and so formed th<'ir camps, .lolm Cumin, with the 
assistance of John Frazer, the most potent man in all Tcviotdale, gathered 
eight thousand men, and marched towards the enemy, thinking to contract 
tlie limits of their ravaging excursions; or olheruisc, lo seize any ravoiirahle 
opportunity that might offer itself for action. In this ho proved more fortu- 
nate than he could have anticipated, for the English, little expecting an assault 
from an cnciiiy whom they had so often coiuiuered, and brought so low, 
became careless, and dispersed themselves, in a very imprudent manner, 
about the Goiiolry ; so that their first camp was soon taken/'by the sudden 
approach of the Scots, and with a great slaughter. Those who ('seaped, car- 
ried terror to the next camp; where again all were in confusion, and cr>ing 
out to “arm, arm,** exhorted one another to succour their fellow-soldieis ; liul 
perceiving this purpose was too late, they prepared for revenge. A furious com- 
bat now comnicnccd betwixt them, as men eager and desiious of conquest and 
revenge ; but, in the end, the English were routed and put lo iliulit, and the 
victory, though a sanguinary one, remained with the Scots. In the mean lime, 
the soldiers of the third carnti, which was farther olf, came up, and produccil 
some disorder among the Scots; for, as many of them were wounded, and the 
greatest part wearied with the toil of two actions, they saw that there was 
imminent danger in lighting, and assured di^structiun in retreating. In this 
emergency, by the command of their leaders, they slew all their prisoners, 
lest, in the contest, they should he annoyed by them in the rear; then, arm- 
ing their sei vants with the spoils of the slain, they made a show of a giratcr 
army than in reality they were. Upon this, the battle was reii(‘wc<l with 
increasing fury on bolli sido.s ; but though tlic light was for a long lime douht- 
Ibl, the Sc.ots, by the encouragement of their leaders, who put tliem in miml 
of their recent >ictory, took fiosh courage, and charged the enemy with .such 
violence, that they broke their ranks, and put them to flight. "J'his happened 
at Koslin, on the 21th of February, in the year 1302. 

This extraordinary achievement was the more famous, being obtainc'd by 
only one army over three, on the same day, Edward, tlicrefore, being 
mightily incensed, to blot out the ignominy, and put an end to a Jmig ami 
tedious war, levied a greater foecc than ever he had before, and assaulted 
Scotland botJi by sea and land, devastating it, even unto the exlrc*mit\ of 
Koss, no one daring to oppose this powerful army in tlic field. Only Wal- 
lace and his men, sometimes in the front, at others in the rear, and now' on 
the flanks, haras.sed the English greatly in their progress, falling suddenly 
upon those who were scp'arated from the rest ; and thus, by obliging them to 
remain compact in one body, prevented them from committing much mis- 
chief by plundering. Edw^ard, finding himself so much annoyed by this enter- 
prising chief, strove, with great promises, to bring him over to his paity ; 
but his constant answer was, “That he had devoted his life to his country, to 
which it was due, and if he could do it no other service, yet he would die in 
exerting himself for its defence.” There were some castles yet remaining, not 
surrendered to the English, particularly Urquhart in Murray, which was 
taken by storm, and all the garrison put to the sword ; upon which the rest 
were given up through fear. After these exploits, the English king joined 
his son Edward, whom he had left at Perth, and, with this addition of force, 
he invested Stirling, which, at the end of a month, the garrison being reduced 
to the w'ant of all things, surrendered, the conditions being only life anti 
liberty. Notwithstanding this, William Oliver, the governor, contrary to the 
articles of capitulation, was sent prisoner to London All Scotland being 
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now reduced, an assembly of the states was called by Edward, to be held at 
St. Andrew’s, where, the whole body, bciiij; overawed, took an oath of alle- 
jjiance to him, except Wallace silonq ; w ho, fearing that he should he p:iven 
up, by the envious nobility, to Edward, bis mortal enemy, retired, with a few 
followers, to his old hidiiij; places. 

Edward, havinj? appointed j^overnors and magistrates over all Scotland, 
returned into England. At his departure, however, he gave an evident 
(lemoiistralion of his inveterate hatred to the whole Scottish race ; for, not 
content with taking away ail those whom he feared would raise new seditions, 
lie endeavoured, as much as he could, to root out the very memory of the 
nation, hy abrogating their old laws, and modelling the ecclesiastical state and 
ceremonies, according to the manner of England. lie likewise caused all his- 
tories, leagues, and ancient monuments, whether left by the Romans, or formed 
hv the Scots, to be destroy ed ; and he carried away all the books, together with 
the teachers of learning, into England. Resides this, he sent also to London 
ail unpolished marble-stone, wherein it was vulgarly reported and believed, lay 
the fate of the kingdom ; neither did he leave any thing behind him, which, 
0!i the neeount of its celebrity, might excite generous minds to the renicni- 
hrance of their ancient fortune and condition ; or excite them to an> true great- 
of mind. Thus, having broken their spirits as he thought, as well as 
their forceps, and cast them into a servile dejection, he promised himself per- 
petual peace from Scotland. At his return, he left Ailincr of Valence as his 
lejjent, or viceroy, who was to check all seditious attempts, if any should 
hri'ak forth, in the very hud. Yet a new war sprang up against him, and 
that too in a quarter of which he had no suspicion. 

’fhere w ere some of the prime nobility in S<*.otland, with Edward, as Robert, 
the son of that Robert Rruce wdio coutt'ndcd with Raliol for the kingdom, 
and John Cumin, enlled the Red, on account of the colour of his face, consiu- 
german to John Raliol, the last king of Scotland. Edward called these per- 
sons often to him aside, and gave each of them vain hopes of the kingdom, 
hy which means lie made use of their assistance in the conquest of Scotland. 
j\\ last, when they discovered the mockery and cln at, both of them desired 
nothing more than a tit occasion to repay the king lor his perfidy ; but, as 
they were rivaks, their mutual suspicion withheld them from communicating 
their counsels to one another. 

At last, Cumin, perceiving that the conduct of Edward was distasteful to 
Rruce, spake to him, and began his discourse by lamenting their common 
niisi'ries, deploring the lamentable condition of their native land, and greatly 
invcigliing against the treachery of the English monarch ; at the same time 
grie\oiisly accusing liim.scifand Rruce too, that they had, by their labour and 
assistance, contributed to plunge their countrymen into an abyss of misery. 
After this discourse, lh<*y proceeded farther, and, each of them promising 
silence, they agreed, that Rruce .should enjoy the kingdom, and that Cumin, 
on waving his right, should enjoy all those large and fruitful possessions 
which the former had in Scotland ; and, in a word, that be should be the 
second man in the kingdom. These conditions were drawn up in writing, 
ft“aled, and sworn to, helwivt tlicm.selves. Upon this, Rruce, watching an 
opportunity to rise in arms, left his wife and children in Scotland, and went 
to the court of England, After his departure, Cumin, according to report, 
either repenting himself of his agreement, or else endeavouring fraudulently 
to remove his rival, and so obtain an easier way to the kingdom, betrayed 
the secret combination to Edw^ard, iu evidence of which, be sent him the 
eovenanls signed by both. Upon this, Rruce was impleaded as guilty of 
jfigh-treason ; forbid to depart the court ; and a privy guard set over him, to 
inspect his words and actions. The king's delay to punish Brace for a crime 
manifest, arose from the dc.sire he had to take bis brothers too, before they 
sfiould have lieaid of his execution. In the mean time, Rruce was informed 
of his danger by the carl of Montgomery, the old friend of his family, who, 
not daring to commit his advice to writing, being discouraged by what had 
just happened, sent him a pair of gilt spurs, and some pieces of gold, under 
the pretext that he bad borrowed them of him the day before. Robert, on the 
receipt of this present, as dangers make men sagacions, soon understood the 
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meaning, tlierefore he sent for a smith the same night, and commanded him to 
shoe three horses the reversed way, that his (light might not be traced by the 
marks of the feet in the snow. This being done, he and two companions ini- 
mediately commenced their journey, and, with great fatigue to man and 
horse, in seven days came to his castle, situated by Lochmaben. There he 
found ])a\id his brother, and Robert Fleming, to whom ho had scarcely de- 
clared the cause of his (light, before he met with a (lying post, who was 
conveying letters from Cumin to Edward; purporting, **That Robert ought 
speedily to be put to death; for that there was danger in delay, lest a man 
so nohly descended, and popular, as he was, by adding boldness to cunning, 
should raise new commotions.’* The peiTidious treachery of Cumin Ixdrig in 
this, as well as other circumstances, plainly defected, inllamed Robert to such 
a degree of anger, that he rode presently to Dumfries, where his adversary 
was in the church of the Franciscans, whom he confronted with his own ieih rs, 
which he then shewed him, and when the other impudently denied them to be his, 
Robert, no longer able to bridle bis wrath, rnn liiin through the body with bis 
dagger, and so left him for dead. As he was mounting his horse, James 
Lindsay and Roger Kilpatrick, one his kinsman, the other bis old fiiend, 
perceiving by bis countenance that be was troubled, asked him the cause ; on 
which be told them in brief the whole business, adding withal, that be thought 
be had killed Cumin. “W'hat,” said Lindsay, “will you leave a matter of 
that consequence to a supposition V* And ns soon as he had spoken these 
words, he ran into the ehiireh, and despateiud him quite, and also his kins- 
man, Robert Cumin, who endeavoure<l to sa\t‘ him. This niuider was com- 
iniltf'd on Ihc' tenth of Februarv, in the yearliUl^. About the same time also, 
Wallace w as betrayed in llie county of Glasgow, where he then lay concealed, 
bv his own familiar friend, John Moiiteiili, whom the English hud bribed 
with moiK^y, and so be was sent to London ; where, by Edward's command, 
be was woluiiy butchered, and bis Itu bs, tor the terror of others, hung up in 
the most noted places of England aiid Scotland. Such was the end of this 
person, wiio was the most famous man uf the age in wliitdi he lived, and who 
dcser\e(l to l»e compared with the most renowmed captains of ancient limes, 
botli for bis gieatness of mind in iunb*i taking dangers, and his wisdom and 
valour in o\er<*.oniing them. In love to his country lie was second to none; 
for, when others were slaves, he was alone free; neither coulil he be induced 
by rewards, or moved by threats, to abandon the public cause* in which be had 
once embarked. Ilis death was the inoie to be lainenU*d, because he was not 
conquered by iiis ciitMiiy, but betrayed by Ids friend, who bad little reason to 
be guilty ot' so treacherous an action. 

Bkuce, iJic ninety -seventh Kiny, hvtjan his reign A, D. ISOb. 

Bruck was obliged to wait long, till he bad obtained bis pardon from the 
Pope, for killing a man in iioly church ; and then in April following, IdUG, he 
went to Scone, and was crowned king. 

The first thing he did, knowing that be bad to do with a powerful enemy, 
was to levy all the force he could raise ; and notwitbstaiiding be had to en- 
counter the whole family of the Cumins, whose greatness was parninounl, and 
never equalled in Scotland, either before or since; and though the minds of 
many were ofl'end(*d with him, for his former alliance with the English; while 
most of the Scots, out of fear, de.sired to be at peace under their power; 
yet he ventured, with a small army, to try his fortune at Methven, where he 
was overthrown by Ailmer, the general of Edwaid, but with little slaughter, 
because his men, seeing their own weakness, (led in a body almost at the first 
charge. This happened on the ‘iOlh of July; and not long after he 
came to Athol, with the intention of passing into Argylc, but bis design being 
discovered by the Cumins, he was forced in hi.s march, to try his fortune in 
a battle at a place called Dalicc, or Kingsland, where he was defeated 
again, but lost few men, because they all tied several ways as they thought 
lit. After this lime, he had but two or three in his company ; for he found 
liimselfmoie secure with a few attcmlants, and tlius he wandered up and down in 
secret places, living mostly a forester's life, and despairing of any aid. even it 
he had a mini again to try his fortune ; for the common people, upon hi? 
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double discomfiture, drew tlience discouraging omens, and so they all left him; 
only two of his old friends, Malcolm Earl of Lennox, and Gilbert Hay, never 
f()i\s(»ok him, but rciiiained constant to him in all his misfortunes. The Eng- 
lish, not yet satisfied with iiis miseries, sent about through all parts of llio 
kingdom, to apprehtMid his adherents and kindred ; besides which, they 
coininanded all the \%ivos and children of Ihore who were banished to depart 
tlir kingdom by a set time. The wife of Robert was taken by William liarl 
of Ross, and sent into England. Neil, bis brother, with his wife and cliildren, 
jell into the hands of the English ; his castle of Kildrummy being betrayed to 
lliem by the governor. Moreover, his brothers, Thomas and Alexander, in 
<‘iuleavouring to pass from Galloway to Carrick, were taken at Loch Ryan, 
(called by Ptolemy, the IL'iy of Kcrigonius,) and sent into England. These 
three were pul to death in dilfereiit places. The rest of the parly of Bruce 
were also diligently sought after, executed, and their estates confiscated. In 
the mean lime, the king himself,. with one or two, and somelinies alone, wan- 
dered up and down through uncuntli places, daily, and even hourly, changing 
his recesses. But, not thinking himself safe from the cruelty of his enemies, 
and the fX'ifidiousness of his subjects, he passed over to aiiuther friend of his 
into the Westcrh Isles, where he lurked for some months: and as he appeared 
nu where, lie was tliought to be dead, and so they gave over searching for 
him. This rcjiort, though it secured his person, would, if it had continued 
long, have taken awa> all the hopes of his fiiends, of his e\er obtaining and 
ii'coscring the kingdom. Upon this account, be judged it fit to make some 
attempt, and having procured a small force ficnn bis proteclois where he bad 
conecaled himself, he sailed over into Carrick, and, by his sudden arrival, 
MU prised a ensile, which was his own inheritanee, but garrisoned by a strong 
pasty of English, whom he put to (he sword. Then, lest his passssige might 
Ik* pievenled by the enemy, he crossed over the bay of Clyde, and csmie to 
the sliong castle of luveiness, situated on a pretty high hill by the side of 
the rivf i Ness, which, as being in a remote eountiy, and negligently guarded, 
lie sueeeeded in eapluriiig. 

'I’lo' leport of tiiese things being pioviilged, occasioned great emotions and 
a spiiit of eournge all over Scotland: for, besides liis old fiiends, who came 
to liun fioni all j.laees out of their reticats, the insolence of the Englisli raised 
him maij} new ones; toi those oppressors, thinking he had been dead, began 
to had it more imperiously and cruelly than ever they had done before. The* 
foiees theielbie of Robert, being eonsiderably increased, and that too with 
good seddiers, whom either labour had hardened or despair urged to the most 
dcstu iiilc attempts, he took all the castles in the north of Scotland, and 
<l( i*j(dislied them, partly that he might not weaken his forces by dividing 
tliriM into garrisoms, anil partly that the enemy might he wholly deprived of 
all Ibrtilied places. Thus, overcoming all resistance, he ma<le his way into 
till- very heart of the kingdom, .lohii Cumin, Earl of Buchan, being infornu-d 

it, ijuickly gathered a body ol Scots and English, as many as were able to 
hear ari».s ; and when Bruce came to the forest, through wbicli the river Esk 
falls down into the plains of Mearii, overtook him at a place called Gleiiesk. 
Biuee, pciceiving that the narrowness of the pass was advantageous for his 
nu n, who were few in numher, stood on the defensive, wailing for the enemy. 
Cumin drew out his array at great length, imagining that his opponent 
would he astonished at the sight of such a multitude; hut when he saw that 
iiiuce stirred not from the place, and being also eon^eious of the wcakiu ss 
of his own force, he was afraid to venture an action. Accordingly he fiist 
sent an herald to Bruce for a truce, wherein they might treat of terms of 
peace; which being acceded to. Cumin made no more mention of a treaty, 
bill increased bis numbers as much as he could ; neither would he trust the 
^cots that w'ere with him, because he knew that many of them inclined to 
lJ<»hert, but craved aid from England. In the mean time, Bruce, to remove 
the degrading opinion whicb the English might conceive of him, and to en- 
courage the spirits of his friends, was always on the alert; now taking one 
castle, and now another ; always surprising the weakest garrisons ; and never 
remaining long in a place, nor giving an opportunity to the enemy to bring 
Mri. to a general battle. 
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About this Lime, Simon Frnser and Walter Logman, two brave soldiers, and 
lovers of their country, were taken by some of the Cumin faction, delivered 
up to tlic £ng;lish, and put to death in London. Amidst these transactions, 
James Doug;Jas joined the party of Bruce; he was the son of William, and a 
3 oung man extremely well instructed in all the liberal arts: who, while study- 
ing: at Pai is, hearing; tliat his father was cast into prison by the English, 
wheie he soon after died, returned home to consult with his friends, how he 
rnig,ht oidei his future eondiiet ; hut being; depiived of his )»atrimony, and all 
his family variously dispersed, he in g;reat want lepaired to William Lanihert, 
Bishop of St. Andrew's; hy whom be was admitted into his household, and 
kindly entertained, until king: Jildward eaine to besiege Stirling:, after having: 
ronquered almost all the rest of Seotland. l^ainhett g;oing; thither to salute 
the carri(‘d Douglas sdoiig with him, and having gained an opportunity, 
solicited Edward to restore the young man his patrimony, take him into his 
protection, and make use of his faillifiil endeavours in his .ser\iee; adding 
other things in his praise. The king, on bearing bis name and family, threw 
out some severe reproacltes on the memory of William, bis fat her, for bis 
perverseness ; and then concluded with saying, that he neither would make 
any use of the son, nor of his assistance; and as for his pat?rnal estate, lie 
could not restore it if he would, because he had gratified his friends witli it, 
who had merited well of him. James being thus dismissed by tlic king, con- 
tinued with Lambert till Bruce came to Mearn ; and tlicn, that ho might 
neglect no occasion to injure Edward, whose mind, he found was irnplaeahly 
bent against him, lie carried ofl* Lanihert's liorses, and some money, though 
not without his privity. Thus furnished, he joined Bnieo ; and Jiis serxice 
was of great use to him aftci waids on many tiy iug occasions. 

Not long after, both kings, almost at the same moment of lime, fell griev- 
ously sick. Edward, being busy in preparations for w'ar against Seolland, 
died within a few days at Lancaster, leaving the rrown to his second son 
Edward, who was named Carnarvon from the place of his birth. This piincc 
marched into the <'oun1ry of his enemy with the army which his father had 
raised ; and sent a proclamation before him, siiininoning the Scots to meet 
him at Dumfries. The mandate, however, was slowly obeyed, and tin* few 
wlu> came to him were mostly from the neiglibouring parts. At this time Ik* 
received information that liis affairs were in a very indifferent stale ahr<»ad : on 
which, leaving a force sufticiently stioiig, as he thought, to quell any iiisuir( c- 
iii Seolland, and settling thii'gs as soon as hi^ eoiihi, he went over to France. 
Mcanwliilc Robert, hearing of Ihe dealh of Edward the First, vvas somewhat 
relieved, and began to augur a favourable change in his eirenmslane(*s. 'The 
stiength of his mind supported his enfeebled body; hut being awajc bow 
inueb the sole conduct of a general contributed to victory, h<; so piepari‘<l 
himself for the extremities of fortune, as to look for an enemy, and a battle. 
On the other side, the English king retarded his return more than bis friends 
wished ; which made John Cnmin ambitious of the honour of ending the war 
alone, and thinking that Robert was dead by reason of his disease, joined to 
his hardships, or at least that his sickness would hinder him from being pie- 
sent with the army, he gathered together ail the foices he could musl(*r, and 
marched directly tow^ards his enemy. Robert, on the otlier hand, to cneouiage 
his men, caused himself to be set on horseback, suppoited helween two, 
and though he remaine d hut a short space, the very sight of him had such an 
effect upon the soldiers, that they never began a tight more com agcously* 
Cumin, who had placed his hope of victory in the .sickness of his antagonist, 
being unable to kcM'p Ids men together either hy jiersuasions or (lireuls, 
was forced to fly with them. Man> were taken in the pursuit, and all of tliem 
were courteously used. This victory, which was gained at Inverary, restored 
the king to health, and proved the omen of his fiiluie successes; for, from 
that day forward, he prospered, in all that he atteinpUd. Some time after 
he marched into the country of Aigyle, which he iiiJlaged, and eornpellrd its 
lord, Alexander, to rclinciuish the possession. That chief then retired into 
England, yvhere shortly after lie endc'd his miserable life in great poverty. 
The same year, on the 30th of June, Edward Bruce was also very fortunate 
in a battle fought at Dee, a river in Calloway, Rulland, a noble knight of that 
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roiinty, ua.s slain in the fifjht ; Donald the hi^^hlundir, in his attempt to 
fscripc, was taken prisoner, and the whole country was wasted far ami near. 
Thes(‘ coninioiions roused Edward, w ho was rather desirous of livinjr in peace, 
to a war aj^ainst liis will. Petcciviiijr that his allairs were ill conducted, he 
tl!e next year, with a threat army of English, entered Scotland, and there 
joined a numerous body of the natives, who had not yet revolted. With 
these forces he advanced as far as Reofiow^ but then retreated, without per- 
formiriji; any nicmorable act in liis expedition; eitlicr because he was of a 
<Iiill inactive nature, or that Kobeit, availiiijr himself of the scaieity which 
then prevailed in Scotland, caused all the provisions to be canied olf from the 
places tlirou;>:h wbicb the enemy had to march, and laid them up in security. 
After his departure, Bruce spciit the rest of the year in reco\crinj? those 
castles the Eii«:lish yet held, man} of which sniiendered before they were 
bcsiej^cd, because the };ariisons despaired of beinii: lelievcd. 

The next year, which was 1310, Bi uce, to repay the English for the damage 
they had done in Scotland, made two incursions with liis army across the 
liorders, and returned hack laden with spoils, without cominj? to any enffaj*'o- 
nient. The two next years, he recovered almost all the strong Sa**r****>«s, 
wliich yot remained in the hands of the En«lisli. ITc took Perth by sturm^ 
and put all the ii^arrison, Scots ns well as English, witliout distinction, to the 
swoid; and that others ini»ht be deterred from holdiiij^ (Hit by this example, 
he razed the walls, and lilled up the trenches. The terror of this stroke 
caused Dumfries, Lanark, Ayr, and Bute, and many other weaker fortresses, 
to sill render at discretion. Early in the sprini;*, Jvoxburgh w'as taken by 
James Doii^bvs, while iiie gariison was intent upon their sports and pastimes, 
at Ihox* levels which were wont to be celebrated about the be^iiinin^ of Lent. 
Not loiij*: after this, Thomas Randolph recovered the stronj; castle of Edin- 
hurgh: the isle of Man was also surrendered, and the castles thereof denio- 
lislicd, that they might not again be a receptacle to tlie enemy. In the mean 
time, Edward Bruce laid close siege to the castle of Stirling, situated on a 
rock, wliicli was every where stec]), except by a single passage. It was 
defended by Philip Moubray,a vigilant coinniaudcr, who, pcrcidving the suc- 
cess of the party of Bruce in Scotland, sind Ibresefing an attack, took car 
to store ami fortify the place beforehand with piD\iKi('.ns and arms. There- 
fore, when Edward bad fruitlessly spent many days in tlie siege, and bad no 
hopes of carrying it by force, in order that lie might not seem to be repulsiytl 
without doing any thing, lie entered into a treaty with Mouhray, “ That if he 
was not relieved in a ye ir, to commence that very day, by the English, the 
castle should be delivered up, and the garrison have liberty, w itb their baggage, 
to march whither they pleased.*' Though these conditions gn'atly displeased 
the king; yet, that he might not detract from his brother’s cr. dit, he resolved 
to observe tlicni. ITowever, as lie had no doubt but that llie English 
would come at the time appointed, he made as much preparation, as in so 
great a scr;reity he w as able, to encounter his potent enemy. And indeed 
Edward, consideiing that he w as not only dispossessed of Scotland, a nation 
left to liim by bis fa i her, (‘onquered and broken — but that he was also forced 
to fight for England,— had a desire to root out a people who were often rebel- 
lious, and always disobedient and turbulent. In order to this, he levied an 
army, not only of English, and such Scots as still adhered to him, but 
increased it by supplies fiom bis foreign dominions, which then were many, 
great, and opulent ; so that his force was larger than any king of England 
had ever raised before. 

He received also additional succours from his allies beyond the seas, espe- 
cially from Flanders and Holland, whose princes his father had powerfully 
assisted against Philip king ofFrance. Thus, it is reported that his army con- 
sisted of above one bundred thousand fighting men. There also follow ed him a 
fnultitude of baggage-men, attendants, and suttlers, who carried piuyisioiis 
by sea and land, because they were going into a country not very iruittul of 
itself ; and w'hicb, besides, had for several years been harassed with all the 
miseries nf war. Moreover, as there were numbers who i>vX out on this ex- 
I>edition for the purpose of forming colonies, and to receive portions ot land, 
they took their wives and children witli them. Thus tlie force of the ricl^ 
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powerful, and iloarisliing kingdom of England being in a manner abridged 
and epitomized into one arm>% the consideration of it produced such a con- 
fidence in the whole body, that now ail Ihcir discourse was not of fighting, 
but of dividing the spoil. Jlrucc hearing of this groat preparation of the 
enemy, prepared also his forces, which, though far inferior in number to the 
vast multitude opposed to them, and consisting of thirty thousand only, yet 
were they inured to hardships, and the toils of war ; and carried the hopes 
of their lives, fortunes, and of every thing dear to men, as it were on the 
points of their swords. With this army he pitched on the left side of the 
Bannock, a river that hath very steep banks on both sides. It i*s about two miles 
from Stirling, and below the hills, before it enters the Forth, it passeth through 
a little even ground, which here and there is marshy. In the winter it usually 
runs with a rapid torrent ; but, at that hot time of the year, the water was 
low and fordable in many places, though in general the passages are few and 
nariow. In proportion as Bruce was weak in numerical strength, he found 
it necessary to be wary and eircumspect in his conduct. Accordingly he 
called art and policy lo his aid, to make the passage over the river more 
difficult to the English, who possessed the right bank. For this purpose he 
caused deep trenches lo be dug in level places, where he lastcned sharp 
stakes, or spikes, and covered them over with light soil, that so his stratagem 
might not he discovered ; besides which, he caused ealthrops* of iron to be 
dispersed up and dow n in convenient places. 

Wherefore, w hen camp was almost joined lo camp, as being on opposite 
hills, only a small river running between them, Edward sent foiward eight 
hundred horse towards Slitling. When they w^ere gone a little wa}, Kobert, 
imagining they bad been sent lo plunder the neighbourhood, gave eoiimiand 
to Thomas Bandolph to follow them with five hundred horse, either to prevent 
the stragglers from wasting the country or, should a lit occasion olfcr, to 
fight them. The English seeing them, demisted from their intended march to 
Stirling, faced about, ami began a sharp combat, which continued loog. 
While the victory liimg donfitful, James Danglas being euncerned for llm 
Scots, who were the fewest in number, e.itu jtMl Eruee for leave lo go and 
relieve them. This was jjeicjnptorily dr illed, and Eruco roimiincd a spectator 
of the conflict from a liili ; yet revolving, if bis Scots should be farther dis- 
tressed, to succour tnein iiimself: but ubeii lie saw the Englisli give back, 
and the Scots gain ground, be withheld his maich, that so he might not de* 
tract from the praise of other men. The English were far fioiii being dis- 
couraged at losing those few out of so great a multitude ; and the Scots, 
inspirited by the exploit, made vigorou.s pn*paratiuiis for tlic battle of llic 
ensuing day, as if they had already received the omen of a complete victoiy. 

The night, though short, for the battle w as fought on the twenty -third of 
June, seemed long to both parlies, who were eager lo engage. All the Scots 
were divided into three brigades. The king led the eentie ; his hiother corn- 
manded the right wing, and Randolph the left. The English, besides a mul- 
titude of archers, which they placed on the outside of both tlieir wings, bad 
also cuirassiers out of France. These hastening towards Randolph, who 
stood on the lower ground, and endeavouring to wheel about and lake him 
on his flank, fell suddenly into the ditches made Uy Bruce, where they fell 
one upon another with great slighter, both of men and horses. Those who 
fell first, were slain by the preilfire of those that came upon them, and the 
last ranks being discouraged at the loss of the first, re.treated back. This 
terror of the cavalry in some measure embarrassed the infantiy, for they 
were afraid of falling into the like snares. There happened likewise another 
accident, which, though little in itself, yet contributed very much, as such 
niceties Ire wont to do in war, to the ultimate success. Robert, in riding up 
and down before his army, to keep them in their ranks, with a baton in his 
qand, w as recognized by an Englishman, who ran at him with his spear. The 

* These were small engines, urdiiiarily roand, with sharp iroh spikes standing out on eaeli 
side, so that, thrown any way on the ground, one spike or other stood upward. The intent of 
them was to wound or pierce the horse's foot that trod upon it, and thus make him lame and 
imflt for serrtoe. 
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kin{i; avoided the blow, and, as his adversary's horse proved somewhat restive, 
he took the advantage to strike the rider dead with his baton, and down he 
fell to the ground. The soldiers being highly animated by the brave and 
peiiloiis exploit of their king, could no longer be restrained by their com- 
Timndcrs, but rushed headlong upon the enemy, with such eagerness and 
iT.<olution, that tlu'y would have broken the ranks of the English, had not the 
uichcrs, who were placed on the wings, repulsed them, though with great 
loss to themselves. Jbuec also sent in some troops of horse, who drove them 
back. Yet, in this alfair a trivial incident did more prejudice to the English 
llian the enemy. The rabble that followed the Scotch camp caused the bag- 
gage-men to mount their liraught-hoiscs, and hang out some linen cloth in- 
stead of ensigns ; thus they stood on a hill where they might easily be seen, 
and made an appearance of a new army. The English, who stood nearest, 
being surprised with a double fear, retreated upon the main body : and their 
terror disordered the rest of the army. An incredible niiiiiber of soldiers 
were slain in the pursuit ; and some of our writers go so far as to say, that 
r)0,000 I'higlish fell in the fight. Caxtoii, an Englishman, doth not set down 
the precise number, but ho says it was a mighty overthrow, and that an in- 
numerable multitude were slain. He did well in not being positive as to 
llie number, fc‘r it was bard to eompute it, because the flight was so irregular 
uhciein more porislied tiiaii in tin* battle. It is certain, the slaughter was sci 
gieat, that the English, though they had many provocations from the Scots, 
(lid not stir for two or three years after. Of the English nobility there fell 
about two hundred, and almost as many were taken. The prisoners said, 
that (lie king himself wasting first who fled; iind that if he had not been 
K'ceived into the castle of hunhar by the J'hul of March, and so sent in a 
bout ici Eerwirk, be v\ould not have escaped the hands of Douglas, win), with 
four bundled horse, pursued him forty miles. Amongst the prisoners there 
was a monk, one of those who are called Carmelites, from Mount Carmel in 
S\ria ; he was acoounled a good pocit for that age, and was brought with the 
•ouiY to celebrate the victory of tloi English in a poem; but they being beaten, 
be sang tln ir overtlirow in a canto, for which he had his lilterty. His ^erse 
is Hide and barbarous, 3et it did not altogether displease llic cars of Ibe 
mm of that ago. The victory did not prove unbloody to the Scots ; for they 
lost four thousand men, amongst whom there W'cre onl\ two knights. The im- 
mediate consequence of this battle was the fall of Stirling castle, which w'Hs 
sut rendered according to compact, and the garrison dismissed. 

Al)out this time there happened a circumstance not unworthy to he related, 
in regard to the variety of incidents that occurred within a narrow compass 
of lime. John Monleilh, who betrayed bis friend Wallace to the English, 
and was tlieieforc dc.scrvcd1y hated by the Scots, received, amongst other 
rewards, the government of the castle of Dumbarton, from the English. 
When other forts were recovered, this only, or but very few with it, held out: 
and, beeaiiso it was naturally impregnable, the king negotiated with the 
gov(^riior, by his friends and kindred, for its surrender, lie demanded the 
county or earldom of Lennox, as the price of his treachery and submission : 
neither would he listen to any other terms. In this case the king wavered 
and flueluated in his mind what to do : on the one side he earnestly desired 
to have the castle ; yet, on the other, he did not so much prize it, as, for its 
sake, to disoblige the earl of Lennox, who Mid been his fast, and almost only 
fiiend in his calamities. Hut the carl hearing of it, came in, and soon decided 
the controversy, by persuading the king, at all events, to accept the condi- 
tions. Accordingly, the bargain was made as John Montcith would have it, 
and solemnly confirmed ; but when the king was going to lake possession of 
the castle, a rarpcnler, named Holland, met him in tho wood of Oilquhoun, 
about a mile from tbenc(^ and having obtained liberty to speak with the king, 
concerning a matter of importance, told him of the treacherous design wliicJi 
the governor had against him, and was prepared to execute. In a private 
wine-cellar under giound, he concealed a number of Englishmen, who, when 
the rest of the castle was given up, and the king secure, were to issue forth 
opon him as he was at dinner, and either kill or take him prisoner. The king 
being thus apprized, when the castle was surrendered, received an invitatioo 
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from John, to partake of the entertainment which he had provided. But ha 
declined so duin^, till he should have examined the lower parts of the build- 
intr, particularly the wine-cellars. The {governor excused himself, by pre- 
tending: smith, who had the key, was out of the way, but that he 

would eoirie a^ain presently. The kiti^, not satisfied, caused the door to 
be broken open, and so the plot was discovered ; the English were brought 
forth in their armour, and, being severally examined, confessed the whole 
trutli, and added also another circumstance, that a ship rode ready in the 
neighbouring l»ay, to carry the king to England. The accomplices in this 
wicked design were put to death ; but .lohn was kept in prison, because the 
king was loath to ollVnd Ids kindred, ami especially his sons<in-law, in so 
dangerous a lime, for ht> had many daughters, who were all very beautiful, 
and married to men rich enough, but factious. Therefore, as it was a time of 
imminent danger, when the batlb; drew near, wherein all was at stake, lest 
the mind of any powerful man might be rendered averse to him, and Ihcrebv 
inclined to pi aetise against him, it w'as deemed expedient to release .lohn 
out of prison, upon this condition, for the performance of which his sons-in- 
law undertook, that he should be placed in the front of the battle, and there, 
by his valour, await the decision of Providence. And, iuaced, this man, 
though otheiwisc treacherous, was in this faithful to the king, for he behaved 
himself so valiantly, that the enterpi iso of that day procured him not only 
pardon for what was past, hut large rewoirds for the. future. 

The fame of this vic.tory being spread ovei all Eiitain, as it abated the 
fierceness of the Ihiglisli, so it raised the Scots from the di*plli of despair ; 
supplying them not oiil> witli money, but glory, arms, and appaiatiis of war. 
Besides regaining nninhers of their countrvinen, who had been made priMmeis, 
cither in fight, or by surrmidcr, they raised likewise great sums by the ran- 
som of the English whom tlicy had taken. Out of the spoils, many not only 
recompensed IheniseUfs for the losses which they had met with in former 
times, hut realized considerable estates; for the English carried with them all 
their precious things, as if, instead of a battle, they had been going to an 
assured victory. 

The king having tliim prosperously succeeded in tlio conflict, spiuit ihe 
following winter in settling the state of the kingdom, which was inneh weak- 
ened hy so long a war, and also in bestowing rewaiils on those who hud 
ifieritod them. The nr xt spring, Jierwick was taken from the English, after 
they had enjoyed it twenty years. In the next place, an assembly of the 
estates was con\ened at Ayr, a town of Kyle. There, in a full assembly, by 
the sulVr ages of all the oiclers, the kingdom was eonlirincd to Bruce; and 
afterward.s, because the king had only one daughter, left by his former wife, 
the states, rememhering what public mischleis lead happened by the disputi* 
brought on in former times concerning the right of succession, madi* a deeiee, 
that if the present monarch left no male issue, his brother Edward should 
succeed him in the kingdom, and Ids sous in order after him ; hiil that if he 
also died without male issue, then the crown should descend to Mary, llio 
daughter of Robert, and to her posterity; yet so. that the nohiiity were to 
provide her a husband fit for her royal estate, and for the succession in the 
kingdom, it being looked upon as far more just, that a husband should be 
selected fur the young ]>rini;ess, than that she sliuuUl choose one for herself, 
and a king for the whole land. i|ilt wa.s also decreed, that, in the ease of a 
minority, Thomas Randolph, or, if he should fail, James Douglas, should he 
guardian to the king, and governor of the kingdom. 

The fame of Robert’s noble exploits both at home and abroad, induced the 
Irish to send over ambassadors, desiring to put thcmselve.s and their kingdom 
under 141 protection ; adding, that if his domestic affairs would not permit 
him to accept the crown himself, yet that he would allow his brother Jildward 
to lake it, that so a nation allied to him, might no longer suffer under the 
eriiel, insulting, and intolerable domination and servitude of the English. 
'I'he Irish wrote also to the pope to the same purpose ; and he, hy his mis- 
sionaries, desiied the English to forbear wionging and oppressing the Jiish, 
but in vain; so that Edward Rrurc went thither with a gieal army, and, by 
universal consent, was aiknowledgcd king. In the first year after his arri- 
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iial, bc not only ilrovc tlic Enf;lisli out of Ulster, and reduced it to his obe- 
dience, but went tlirou?;h all the whole island with Ids victorious army. The 
next year, fresh forces beiiij? sent over from England, and Robert perceiv- 
llial ilie war would grow hotter, levied new troops, and made haste to the * 
aN^'islance of his hi other. He suflered much in this expedition, through a 
M ant of provisions ; and w'hcn he was about one day’s march from Edward, 
he learned that he and all his men were defeated on the 5th of October. The 
slcyi v is, that Edward, spurred on by too great a desire of military glory, pre- 
cipitated the tight, fearing lest his brother should share with him in the merit 
of the victory. 

The king of England, being informed that the flower of the militia of Scotland 
attended J3ruce in a foreign country, and thinking this a tit opportunity oliered 
him to re\engc his former losses, sent a great army thither under select com- 
menders. Douglas, governor of the borders, fought with them thrice in seve- 
ral places, and slew almost all their oflicers, and a greater part of the .sol- 
dieis. T^ie English having fared so ill with their forces by land, came into 
ilie Forth with a fleet, and infested all the sca-coasts by their incursions, on 
which the earl of Fife sent five hundred horse to restrain the plunderers ; 
bur they, not daiing to encounter so great a multitude, fell back, and were 
met by William Sinclair, the bishop of the Caledonians, at the head of about 
sixty liorse. lie, perceiving the cause of their retreat, repro.^ched them 
scMTely for their cowardice ; then (‘xelaiining, “All you that wish well to 
Srollaiid, follow me!” he snatched up a lance, upon which they all cheerfully 
KMiitiicd, and he made so brisk an asstiiilt on the scattered English, that they 
lied hastily to their ships; one of which, in the eagerness of the fugitives to 
;.et on hoard, being overladen with passengers, upset, and all that were in 
hei perished. This action of Sinclair's was so grateful to the king, that 
ever after he called him “his bishop.” The same summer, when nil the Eiig- 
Iisii counties bordering on Scotland lay desolate, occasioned chiefiy by the 
want of provisions, the diseases which abounded amongst all .sorts of tame 
cattl(‘,and also by reason of the fre<|uent invasions, Edward, to remedy this 
evil, came to York; but there he was not able to complete an army, on 
cicconnl of the deficiency of the population, so that the people of London, and 
other parts ailjoining, were fain to supply him with soldiers, though many of 
t'nein had been Inddre diseliarged from all military serviee. At Icngtli, how- 
(ver, lie collected some foiees, and inaiched against Lerwick; hut ho ha(f 
siaF(‘(ly arrived there, when Thomas Randolph passed the river Solway, 
aiid penetrated by another way into England ; where he wasted all with liic 
and sword, without any resistance ; and, in some places, could hardly meet 
with any man at all ; for the plague, which raged the former year, had made 
siu li a devastation, that the face of things seemed very piteous, even to their 
('JH'inies. Wlicii the Scots had marched above one hundred miles, and had 
burnt ail placc.s, especially about York, the archbishop of that see, moved 
lather by the indignity of the thing, than any confidence in his forces, took 
up amis. He gathered together an army numerous enough, hut iinwarlike, 
cuiisisling of a promiscuous company of priests, artificers, and liusbaiidmen, 
wlioiii he led with more boldness than conduct against the iuvadeis; but, 
being overcome by them, he lost many of his men, while he, and a few others, 
with some difliculty, saved tlieinscivcs by flight. So great was the .slaughter 
of priests there, that the English, for a long after, called this conflict the 
While Rattle. 

When hMward was informed of this overthrow, lest the victorious enemy 
should make farther and greater attempts, he raised the siege of Berwick, 
and came back to York, from whence the Scots had withdrawn th^isclves 
into the heart of the kingdom. The English were busied with Vmestic 
troubles; so that a short truce was made, rather because both kings were tired 
with the war, than from any sincere desire of amity. In this calm, Robert 
called a convention of the estates and nobility : and because the changes 
produced by so long a war had confounded the right of men’s possessions, 
he commanded every one to produce and shew the title of his lands. This 
matter was equally grievous to the old possc.ssors, and the new. Valiant 
men thought they enjoyed that by a good right, which they had gained from 
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their enemies ; and they took it greatly amiss, that what they had obtained 
by their military toil, and as the price of their blood, should be rent from 
them in times of peace. As for the old owners of estates, since there was 
hardly one house almost that had not sulTered in the war, they had lost their 
deeds by which they held their lands, as well as their other goods. There- 
fore they all entered upon a project, which, though it had a hrave appearance, 
proved too bold and rash in the event. For when the king in the parliameut 
commanded them to exhibit their titles, every one drew his sword, and cried 
out, “We carry our titles in our right hands.” The king, amazed at this 
sudden and surprising spectacle, though he took the mailer very heinously, 
yet stilled his indignation for the present, and deferred Ins revenge till a con- 
venient season. And it was not long before an occasion oflered liim to shew 
it; for some of the nobles being conscious within themselves of the boldness 
of their late attempt, and fearing to be punished for it, conspired together to 
betray the kingdom to the English. The plot was discovered to the king, 
and so plainly, that the letters declaring the manner, time, and (^ce, were 
intercepted, and the crime made evident. They were all taken and brougln 
before the king, without any tumult being raised by their apprehension. And 
because it was much feared, that William Soulis, governor ot Berwick, would 
deliver up both town and castle to the English, before the conspiracy was 
publicly divulged, the king made a journey thither as it were casually. A 
convention was then held at Perth to try the prisoners, where the h*(lrrs 
were produced, and everyone’s signature «an(i seal made known; so that being 
convicted of high-lreason by their own testimony, they were put to dt atlt. - 
The chief of these were David Brechin and William Lord Soulis, of the no- 
bility ; also Gilbert Maylcr, Richard Brown, and John Logie; but though 
many others of all ranks and degrees were net'used, as there w as only inailer of 
su.spieion against them, they were dismissed. The death of l)a\i(l Brechin 
only variously aflected men’s minds ; for besides that he was the sou of lli< 
king’s sister, he was accounted a promising young man of his age lor all ans, 
as well of peace as of war; and of his valour, he had given evident pi oofs 
during the holy war in Syria. Though drawn in by the populai eonspiralors, 
he never gave bis consent to the treason; and his onlv crime was, that being 
made acquainted with so foul a luacliiiiation, he did not discover it. The body of 
^Rogcr Moubray, who died before conviction, was condemned to an igno- 
minious exposure; but the king remitted that punishment, and caused it to 
be buried. 

A few months before this process was made, the Pope’s legate, who, at 
the request of the English, came to compose the dissensions betwixt the 
kingdoms, finding that he was unable to accomplish his errand, and yet 
being desirous of doing something for those who employed him, procecdoil 
to excommunicate the Scots, and forbid them the use of public worship, 
so terrible were the papal thunderbolts in those days. Bruce, however, to 
shew how little he valued the Pope’s curses in an unjust cause, gathered an 
army, and invaded England, following the legate at his departure almost at 
his heels. There he made dreadful havoek with fire and sword, as far as the 
cross at Stanmore. The English, unwilling to let this great disgrace pass 
unrevenged, levied so numerous an army, that they promised themselves an 
easy victory, even without blood. Robert, thinking it dangerous to run 
the hazard of all in a battle Against the mighty power of so great a king, 
resolved to act with policy rather than force. He accordingly drove all the 
cattle into the mountains, which were almost inaccessible by the troops ; and 
all other things of service to an army, lie caused either to be deposited in 
fortififid places, or rendered useless. 

Thf^nglish, who canio thither in hopes of a speedy battle, and had not 
provisions for a long march, when they perceived what devastation was made 
in the country, were inflamed with anger, hatred, and the desire of revenge, 
and resolved to pierce into the midst of Scotland, drag the king out of his 
recesses, and compel him to light whether he would or not. For the greatness 
of Edward’s forces encouraged him to hope, that citlierhc should blot out his 
former disgrace by a splendid victory, or else retrieve the loss he had lately 
sustained by an extended devastation. With this resolution, he came in all 
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haste to Edinburgh, sparing churches only in his march ; but the farther he 
went, the greater scarcity he had to experience ; so that, in the space of five 
(lays, he was forced to retreat. At his return, he spoiled all things, as well 
sacred as profane. He not only burnt the monasteries of Dryburgh and 
]S]< lios(\ hi*t killed the old monks, whom cither weakness, or cuiilideuce 
in their old age, had induced to remain there. As soon as Bruce was 
informed that Edward had retreated for want of provision, and that disease 
lagcd in iiis army, so that he had lost more men than if he had been over- 
(^muc in battle, he pursued him very closely with an army, more distinguished 
1*01 the goodness than the number of the soldiers, and came as far as York, 
rriiiking i;rie\ous havock as he went. He had almost taken the king himself 

an unexpected assault at the monastery of Byland, where Edward, in a 
tumultuary halth*, was put to ilighl, all his equipage, money, and baggage, 
being taken. John Briton, Earl of Richmond, was here made prisoner, 
(ogclhcr with a great number of other prisoners of inferior rank. Toobli- 
tojato the ^imc of this infamous flight, Andrew' Berkeley, earl of Cat lisle, was 
awhile aftW accused, as it he had been bribed to betray tbc English ; and so 
he lost bis life, in punishment for the cowaidico of another man. 

The next year, a double embassy was sent, one to the Rope, to reconcile 
him to the Scots, from whom he had been alienated by the v'aluninies of the 
English ; and another to rent^w the ancient league with the French. Both 
ambassadors easily obtained wdiat they desired ; the favour of the Pope was 
easily obtained when he learnt that the late contention arose from the injurious 
dealings of Edward the First, w ho affirmed, “ That the King of the Scots 
ought, as a feudatory, to obey the king of P^ngland ; though the Erjglish had 
nutliing to support their claim but old fables, and late usurpations. ih\sides, 
il was proved that the English when they were in prosperity, on being summoned 
by the Pope, always nvoidcMl an equal decision of things, though, in adversity, 
they were ever humble suitois to him for his aid; while the Scots, on the 
Ollier hand, w ere* in all cases willing to have their cause settled, and never 
sliunned the determination of an impartial judge, nor the arbitration of any 
good man. Morco>cr, tliey produced many giants and writings of former 
popes which made for them, and against their enemies, and lljat the stronger, 
because the Scots were ajways present at the time appointed, and the 
English, though they had notices given them, never came. Upon considering 
all these cireuiustanees, tbc Pope was ea.sily reconciled to the Scots, and the’ 
French were as easily induced to renew' the ancient league with them; only 
one article was added to the old coiidilions, “That if any contro\crsy should 
hereafter arise among the Scots, concerning the successor in the kingdom, the 
same should be decided by llie council of tbc stales ; and the French monarch, 
if need leqnired it, w as to assist that person by his nuthoiity, and with his 
arms, w ho by lawful suffrages should by them be declared king.” 

Our wrilcis fix the rise of the Hamiltons, now a powerful family in Scotland, 
in tlnise limes. There was a certain nobleman in tbc courtofEnglaiid, who spoke 
honourably of the fortune and valour of Bruce; wlicrciipon one of the Spencers, 
lord of the bedchamber to the king, cither thinking that his speech was 
reproachful to the English, or else to gain favour with the looser soil of the 
nobility, drew his falchion, and, making at him, gav(^ him a slight wound in 
the body. The man being of gif at spirit, felt rnoie cojjcern at the contumely, 
than at the damage which be had sustained ; hut w as hindered, hy the coming 
in of many to part the fray, from taking present re>engc. The day after, 
however, finding his adversary opportunely in the same place, he ran him 
through ; and feaiing the punishment of the law’, and the great power of the 
►Spencers at court, tied presently into »Scot!and to king Robert, who gJiyehim 
n gracious reception, and wome lands, near the river Clyde. His poHerity, 
not long after, were advanced to the degree of nobility; and from him the 
opulent family of the Hamiltons took their name, which also was imposed on 
the lands bestowed upon him by the king. 

Not long after, Edward had great eombustions at home, insomuch that he 
put many of the nobles to death, and advanced the Spencers, the authors of 
nil evil counsels, higher tlmn his own kindred could hear ; so that he was 
seized hy his son, and his wife, who liad rieeived a small force from beyond 
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sea, and kept dose prisoner. Not lonjif after lie was put to a cruel sort of 
death; an tint iron beiri;; thrust into his bod>’, through a pipe oriiorn, by whicli his 
bowels were burnt up, and yet no sign of so terrible a fact appeared on the 
corpse. Ilis w ifo and son were thought to have been privy to the niuidcr, either 
because his keepers would never have dared to commit such a deed opc'nly, 
unless they had great authority ; or else because they were never called iu 
question for so iidiuman a butchery. 

The disturbatices in England, which fullow'ed that king’s death, and the 
infirmities of liruce, who was now old and weak, were the causes that a pcaeo 
was kept on foot for some years betw^een tlie two neighbouring nations. For 
Eruce, being freed from the fear of the English, and being also called upon 
by his age, now turned his thoughts entirely to donieslie allairs. In the first 
place he made haste, wit!i the consent and decree of the estates, to settle tl.e 
kingdom (which was not (piite recoverctl, nor fully secuied, from the c’oni- 
motions of former times) upon his only son, who was yet but a child ; and 
in case of hLs death without issue, Robert Stuart the son of liis d^ghler was 
declared his successor. For the due observance of this decreeWn exacted 
an oath from all the nobles ; liut fearing lest, after his death, Baiiol miglit 
renew the old dispute about the inheritance; especially seeing his Iieiis, 
because of their minority, might be liable to bo wronged by others, ho sent 
James Douglas to John, then in France, desiring him, with large gifis and 
promises, to relinquish his claim. This ho did, not so muoh to aequiio a 
new right, liccause, according to the Scottish custom, the king is made by Die 
decree of the estates, who have the supreme power in their hands, but that 
he might cut off all occasion from wicked men, to injure his posteiity ; and also 
that he rniglit root out all seeds ot sedition. Douglas found lialiol far inoii; 
complialilc than ho or others thought he would be ; for he W'as now sur- 
rounded with the miseries of extreme old age. He ingenuously confessed 
that his inordinate ambition was justly punislicd. and that lie was deservedly 
driven out of the kingdom, as unworthy to reign: and therefore he was 
pleased that his kinsman Robprt enjoyed the crown, by whose high valour, 
singular felicity, and unwearied industry, it was restored to its ancient spicn 
dour ; moreover, in this lie rejoiced, that th(3y by whom he was deceived, did 
not enjoy the rewards they promised themselves for their treachery. 

When Robert had .settled these matters according to his desire, the same 
year, which according to our writers was l:J27, ambassadors were sent in'o 
Scotland, by Edward the Third, for a pacification. It appears, however, llutt 
in this he acted treacherously by his agents, who, instead of peace, carried 
home war ; but what the particular fraud was, is not expressed, and the Eng- 
lish say, that the aggression lay with Robert, though they do not relate ilu 
caUwSe of it. That it must needs have been some great and just one, on liis 
side, is very evident, or else a sickly and an infirm old man, when peace wiis 
scarcely settled at home, and who might have been satisfied with his formci 
victories, rather than with war, would not so soon have been provoked lo a 
fresh exercise of aims. Tims much is certain, that the king, on ac.count of Ids 
age, did not conduct the war himself in person ; but Thomas Randol[/h and 
James Douglas, tlie most valiant as well as the wisest men of that age, wnv 
sent by him into England, with twenty ihoosand gallantlight horse, and wiilio,;! 
any foot. Tlie reason was, that they might make rapid excursions, and no; 
abide in any one place, nor be forced to fight the English, unless they hful a 
mind of themselves to venture an engagement. For they kncw% that tlic 
English would make head against them in their first expedilion, with a fai 
more numerous army than their own. Neither were they deceived in their 
opinion; for the king of England, besides bis domestic forces, bad procuird 
great%ssistance of cavalry from Flanders; but lliese trooyis and the F:i 
itappeued to fall out at York, so that, as some writers say, tiicy returned ho»*t“ 
again. Froissart, however, a French writer of llic same age, .stales, that 
they accompanied the English during the whole expedition; and that, not 
only for the sake of honour, but also for fear of sedition, they had the ne^t 
place to the king’.s regiment always assigned lo them in the camp. The kiug, 
having made a junction of all hi.s forces, which amounted to more than sixty 
thousand men, marched against the Scots, who had already crossed the Tyne. 
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Now/therc were two fortified towns on the borders^ one nearer Wales, which 
was Carlisle ; and the other about fifty miles lower, called Newcastle. The 
J*hi>;iish had strongly garrisoned both places, to hinder the enemy's passage 
o\er the river; but the Scots, knowing where it was fordable, crossed silently 
ivitliont being discovered, and so d( crived both the garrisons. When the 
Knglish came into the bishopric of l>ui ham, from the tops of the hills they 
might SCO (ires from afar, and then beginning to understand bow near their 
enemy was, they tumultuously called each other to arms, as if they were pre- 
sently to come to an engagement. 

They drew forth their army in a threefold older of battle, and marched 
directly to the place where tiiey saw the smoke of the fire; the general de- 
nouiieing a great punishment to him, that, without his leave, should stir from 
his colours. Thus thc>' fatigued themselves till the evening, and then marked 
out a place for their camp, in a wood, near a certain river ; and there placed 
their baggage and cariinges, which could not so swiftl>’ follow the flying army. 

The n^i day they marched in the same order, but towards evening w ere 
forced to abide in their tents, which they had pitched as conveniently as the 
place would afford, that so the draught-horses, and infantry, might receive a 
little refreshment. There the nobles came to the king, and deliberated bow 
they should bring the Scots to a battle. The most part were of opinion, that 
the Knglish foot would never be able to overtake the flying horse of the Scots ; 
and that if they dfd, they could not compel them to fight, unless in those places 
which the enemy sliould judge most convenient for themselves. But because 
tlicre was such a general devastation, that they could not stay long in a iiosiile 
country, they judged it best to pass the Tyne with all their forces, and to 
iiitcree[it the cticniy on their return home. Itcsides, tliey said that as the 
country beyond that river, being more level, was filter to draw up an army in, 
so all the forces could there be brought more easily into action This 
opinion was approved, and tlie order given to refresh themselves, but to do 
it as silently as th(;y could, that they might more easily hear the word of 
command, and the sound of the trumpet ; that leaving the baggage behind, 
every one should carry a loaf each; and that, if the next day they were to 
fight the enemy, they should wait the event of fortune. So their bodies 
being refre';hed from tlie weaiiiicss of the foregoing day, a little after mid- 
nigiit they took up their arms, and in good order began their march. livJL 
the marshes and hills, by which they weie to pass, quickly made them break 
their ranks, and he that could, led the van ; the rest followed their steps ; and 
thus their march was in such disorder, that many horses and beasts of burden 
either stuck in the mud, or else fell down llie precipices. Frequently they 
ciied, ‘To your arms;’ and then all of them, in great trepidation, ran to the 
place from whence the noise and cry issued, without the least regard to order. 
But when they came to those who led the van, they understood that the tumult 
was occasioned by*a multitude of stags; which being roused out of the licalli 
b} the noise of men, and frightened at their appearance, ran up and down in 
great confusion, amongst the bilgades. At last, about evening, the cavalry 
niom*, without the foot, came to the fords of the Tyne, over which the Scots 
had passed, and by which tlicy would retuj*n, as the English hoped, and at 
sunset they crossed over ; the round and slippery stones, which the river rolls 
up and down, much incommoding their horses. But they w^ere also troubled 
with another inconvenience: for few or none of them had any iron tools to 
out down w'ood with ; so that after they had marched twenty-eight miles, they 
were fain to lie on their arms all night on the hare ground, holding the bridles 
of llicir horses in one hand ; for they had neither tents, having brought none 
with them, nor huts, nor so much as stakes to tic their cattle to. Eaily in 
lh(* morning, as soon as it was light, there fell such heavy showers of rain, 
that even small brooks weie hardly passable by man or horse; and be.sides, 
they were informed by sonic countrymen, whom they took, that the neigh- 
bouring country was so barren and desolate, that no provision was to be had 
nearer than Newcastle and Carlisle; one twenty-four, and the other thirty 
miles distant. They sent their draught-horses and servants thither; and, in 
the mean time, made use of their swords to cut down stakes to secure their 
callle with : and some shrubs and small trees lo build huts, with the leaves 
9. 2 c 
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of wliich they fed the horses, and so that night they were eompelled id fast 
themselves. 

Three days after, those who were sent to the louiis, returned with a small 
quantity of provisions ; and some suttlers also came, bringing with them bread 
and wine for sale ; and though it was neither much nor good ; yet, such as 
it was, the soldiers were ready to fall out who should have it first. Having 
thus passed seven days in great want, and being also much molested with 
continual showers, so that the furniture of their horses was wet, the backs of 
the creatures were all ulcerated, and they themselves stood many of them 
armed, day and night, in their damp clothes ; neither could they make any 
fire, because the wood was cither green, or rendered unfit for burning by the 
rain; on the eighth day they resolved to repass the Tyne at a more comino- 
dious ford, seven miles above the place where they w«5re ; hut there also the 
river was swollen by the Hoods, so that they were mueli incommoded, and 
some were drowned in the passage. As soon as the army had passed to 
the other side, a great reward was proposed to him who should L^ing the 
first certain tidings of the position of the Scots. The two next days, their 
march lying through places depopulated and ruined by the late liies, they 
had forage enough for their horses, but little provision for themselves. On 
the fourth day, one out of fifteen young men, who were sent as scouts to dis- 
cover where the Scots lay, returned with the iniclligence that their army 
was about three miles ofi’ ; and that, for eight days past tlicy had been as 
uncertain what had become of the English, as the others had bci n in regard to 
them. This he affirmed for truth, as having been taken prisoner by the Seots, 
and freed without ransom, upon condition that he would go and tell his king, 
that they would wait for his coming in that place ; and were as willing to 
fight as he could be. 

On receiving this message, the king commanded the army to nalt tliat the 
men and horses might take some refreshment, and be ready for a decisive 
battle ; and thus, in three brigades he marched .slowly towards the enemy. 
As soon as they came in sight of each other, the Scots had so divided their 
men into three battalions upon a hill, that the rocks and piecipiees belong- 
ing to it secured them on the right and left, from whence they iiiighl hurl 
down stones upon tlie heads of the enemy, if they endeavoured to come up 
to them. In the valley henealh ran a torrent so rapid, and full of large round 
stones, that a passage across was extremely difficult, and a retreat afterwards, 
certain destruction. The English, perceiving llial they could not come at 
the enemy, without great disadvantage, pitched tlieir U-nts ; and sent a 
herald at arms to tlie Scots, challenging them to come down into tlie cham- 
paign country, and fight fairly for glory and dominion in an open plain. The 
Scots answcied, that they would light for nobody'.s pleasure but their own ; 
that they entered the country to retaliate the wrongs they had received; tha^ 
if they had done any thing to offend the English, they had free liberty to tak( 
their own revenge ; but, as for themselves, they resolved to abide there, a. 
long as suited their convenience ; and that if tlieir enemy atlaekcd them, it 
should be at their peril. The next three days, their camps being near, an’ 
parties placed at the fords, some light skirmislies passed betwixt them. The 
fourth day, as soon as it was light, the watch brought word, that the Scots 
had quitted the hill on wliich they were before : whereupon scouts w ere sent 
out to bring certain news, and to follow them in their retreat. These men 
brought word, that the Scots had pitched their tents on another hill by the 
same river, much more convenient for them than the first, where they had a 
wood which secured their passage every way. The English, who hoped that 
they should have been able to starve the Scots, because tliey avoided fighting 
in a foreign land ; being frustrated in tlieir expectation, pursued them, 5 ind 
pitched their tents on an opposite hill. After remaining there sonic days, it 
was observed, that they grew more negligent than formerly in iheir night- 
watches ; either because they undervalued the Scots, on account of the small- 
ness of their number, or imagined they were meditating an escape. Douglas 
availed himself of this opportunity to attempt something cfi'ectual ; and there- 
fore crossing the river with two hundred chosen horse, he entered the enemy's 
ramp, in a part which he perceived to be slenderly guarded. Here he had almost 
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penetrated into the king^s tent, but afler cutting two of the cords, the alarm 
being taken, he retreated, slaying three hundred of the English, and bringing 
oir his own men. After this, no mcniorahle action happened, except that the 
English, taking warning by tlieir loss, placed more careful watches in convenient 
places for the future. At Iasi a Scot, whom they had taken prisoner, informed 
them of a proclamation having been made in their camp, that at the third 
watch all should he ready to follow Douglas wheresoever he should lead them. 
This relation struck such a terror into the English, that, dividing their army into 
three battalions, at a moderate distance from each other, they remained all 
that night in arms ; while their servants held the horses, bridled, saddled, and 
ready prepared for whatever should happen in their eamp. They also placed 
strong guards at all the fords of the river : but, towards break of day, two 
trumpeters of the Scots were brought to the king, and told him, that their 
army was commanded to return home, and that if the English intended to 
icvengc the loss they had sustained, they must follow them. Upon this a 
conncil ()(war was called, wherein it was thought more advisable to march hack 
with the army at present, than to follow such straggling pillagers, to the im- 
mense fatigue both of horses and men ; considering also, that lhe> had lost 
more in this expedition, hy famine and sickness, than commonly fall in a pitched 
hatllo. When their rctrcal was resolved upon, many of the English, eitloT in 
hopes of booty left behind hy the Scots in their hasty rcticat, or else wishing 
to know something of the enemy’s atfairs, went into their camp, wIhmc they 
found about five hundred deer, and especially stags, already killed, of which sort, 
not only nionarchs, hut even many private peisons, kept numbers. They also 
found great budgets, made of raw skins, in w hich they boiled their rn^mt, and 
about ten thousand high shoes, of the same raw materials. Moreover, there 
were two Engli.shrnmi, with their legs broken, but who were yet alive. All 
these things being evidences of great jmlienee in bearing hardship and poverU , 
strengthened the counsel of those who had advised the return of the army. 

This year Walter Stuart and queen Elizabeth died, one the son-in-law, the 
other tlio wife, of the king. Further, the castles of Alnwick and Morliam were 
besieged by the Scots; but ibougli they bad no success, they drove away 
quantities of cattle out of Northumberland. In March, ambassadors came 
from England, to tieat for a perpetual peace, and accordingly a truce was 
iniide for three years. On the 21lh of June, in the next year, which was 
the English lieM a parliament at Northampton, where the diU'ercn^ 
estates agreed to a peace with the Scots upon these terms; — “ That the king 
of England should renounce all claim which he or his ancestors had set up to 
the crown of Scotland ; which kingdom he should leave as free as it was at 
the death of Alexander 111. ; and that it should be bound to no foreign service 
or dominion; that, on the other hand, the Scots were to surrender up all the 
lands they held in England as feudatories ; that Cumberland and Northum- 
berland, as far as Staiimorc, should be the boundaries of the two nations ; 
that David, the son of Robert, should take to wife Juan, the sister of Henry ; 
that the English should faithfully return all pacts, bonds, and writings, or any 
other monuments, which testilied the subjection of the Scots, into their hands, 
and disannul them for the future: that the Scots, for the damage which they 
had lately done the English king, and for the lands which his father and 
jrrandrathcr had given to their favourites in Scotland, should pay him tliirty 
thousand merks in silver.'' 

Eoth kings had siiflicient reasons for consenting so easily to these condi* 
lions. The English monarch, having wasted his treasure, and been put to 
ignominious retreat, had lessened himself in the eyes of his own sub- 
jects, as well as of his enemies, to such a degree, that he was afraid lest some 
domestic sedition might arise, and that a warlike enemy, elated by his late suc- 
< ess, should come upon him suddenly, and endanger his kingdom. Robert, 
again, broken with old age, fatigue, and diseases, having a little before 
bdlet) into a leprosy, and being long exercised with the events of both for- 
tunes, good and bad, resolved, if he could, to enjoy some ease ; and not only 
fio, hut to provide for the tranquillity of his heirs, especially as they were 
iniirm and of tender age. Therefore, having made peace abroad, he turned 
liimsclf wholly to .settle aHairs at home. After magnificently celebrating the 
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DupUals of }iis son, and poiceivini^ that the end of his life was near at hand, 
he went almost in the of a private man. For some years before this, 
however, all the great aiVairs of state were managed by Tliomas Randolph 
and James Douglas; while Bruce lived in a small bouse at Cardross, a place 
divided fron» Dumbarton by the river Leven, where he secluded himseli 
from all company, unless when some case of particular necessity demanded 
his presence. Thither he called some of his friends a little before his death, 
and made his will. Ho eoiiliruicd those as his heirs who were so declared 
by the convention of estates. First, David his son, being eight years old ; 
next, his grandson Robert, by his daughter, be commended to the noblc.s, and 
especially to Thomas Kandolph, his sister’s son, and James Douglas. After- 
wards, he settled his household allairs, exhorting all his domestics to main- 
tain concord and unanimity amongst themselves, and to preserve tlieir alie- 
giaijcc to their king; assuring them, that if they did this, they would be 
unconquerable by any foreign poucr. Moi cover, he is reported to have added 
three commands ; or, if you ple<nse, counsels ; lirst, that they should never 
make any one man lord of the Western Islands next, Ihi^t they should 
never light the English with all their force at one time and, thirdly, “ that 
they should never make with them a very long league.” In explanation of liis 
first advice, he discoursed much concerning the number, extent, and powci 
of the islands, and of the multitude, heieeness, and hardiness oi their inhabit- 
ants, who, with ships, such as they were, yet not inconvenient for tiiosc coasts, 
when contending witli men unskiiled in murilime allairs, would do great inis- 
chi(d*to others, while tlic^' receiv(‘d little damage themselves; and Iheielbic, 
lie advised, that governors should yearly be sent lliitlier, to administer jus- 
tice among them, by olliccrs, who, however, ought not to continue long in 
tiieir places. His second advice concerning the EnglLsIi, was grounded upon 
Ibis, that they, as inhabiting a better country, exceeded the Scots in men ami 
money, and all other wailikc pn;parations ; by reason of which advantages, 
tliey w Cl emote accustomed to tl.cir ease, and not so patient of labour or 
dilliculty. On llic other hand, (he Scots being bred in a hardier soil, were, 
by their frugality and continual exercise, of a more healthy constitution of 
body ; and, by the very manner of their cdiieatioii, rendered more capable of 
enduring militaiy toil, and therefore were liitCT for sudden and occasional 
assaults, so to w eaken and weary out their enemy by degrees, than to v( n- 
lure all at once in a|>iudied battle. His third advice was grounded uj>on this 
principle, that if the Scuts should have a long pence with the English, and 
had no other enemy to exeieise their arms upon, they would grow laz}, 
luxurious, and so easily become slothful, voluptuous, elfeminate, and inibe- 
eile. As for the English, though they had peace with the S<;ols, yet Fiance, 
was near them, which kept their arms in use: if, then, those who were skilful 
in warlike alfairs should cope with the Scots, thus grown unskilful and slug- 
gish, they might promise to themselves an assured victory. Moreover, ho 
commended to James Douglas the performance of the vow w hich he had made 
to go into Syria, and undertake the sacred cause in the holy war, against 
the common enemy of Christianit}. And because he could not himself, 
cither on acccunt of the troubles at home, or else through the infirmity of age 
and disease, fulfil the vow himself, he earnestly desired that Douglas would 
carry his heart, after his decease, to Jerusalem, that it might be there interred. 
Douglas looking upon this as an honourable employment, and an eminent tes- 
timony of the royal favour towards him, made preparations for his \oyage, and, 
the next year after the king’s death, set out with a brave and line company of 
young noblemen. But on bis arrival in Spain, hearing that the king of Arm- 
goti was engaged in a fierce war against the same enemy with whom he was 
going to light in Syria; and thinking that it signified little in wiiat place he 
assisted the cause of Christianity, he there landed his men, and joined the Spa- 
niards. After many fortunate encounters, which made him despise the enemy 
as weak and recieant, be thought of attempting something against ihem with his 
own men alone, and so rushing unadvisedly on the army of the Saracens, was 
drawn by them into an ambush, where he and most of his followers perished. 
His chief friends w4»o fell with him, were William Sinclair and Robert Logan 
This happened in 1330, the next year after the death of the king. 
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To be brief, Robert Bruce was undoubtedly, in every respect, a great man, 
and not easily paralleled for virtue and courage, by any since the most 
heroic times ; for as he was very valiant in war, so he was most just and tempe- 
rate in peace ; and though unexpectedly, after fortune was satiated, or rather 
wcaiied with his miseries, a coniinucd course of victory rendered him remark- 
ably illustrious ; yet in my opinion, he seems to have been much more glorious in 
his adversities, than his successes. For what a great spirit was that which 
was neilher broken, nor even weakened, by so many calamities as rushed upon 
hill] all at once I Whose constancy would it not Imve tried, to have his wife 
a prisoner, his four valiant brothers cruelly put to death, and his friends at 
Ifie same tUne crushed with every kind of misfortune ; so that they who 
escaped with their lives were exiled, and lost all their estates? As for him- 
st lf, he was not only deprived of a large patrimony, but of a kingdom also, by 
the most powerful sovereign of those times, and one who had the greatest 
])rescncc of mind both in deliberation and action. Though surrounded with 
all these evils at onec, and even brought into extreme exigence, yet lie 
never despaired of recovering the kingdom ; nor did he ever do or say any 
thing which was unbecoming a royal mind. He did not act like Cato the 
younger, and Marcus Brutus, who laid violent hands on themselves ; neither 
like Marius, who, incensed by his suiVerings, let loose the reins of hatred and 
passion against Ids enemies. On the contrary, wiieii he had recovered his 
aiiricnt state and kingdoui, be so carried it to those who had put him to great 
haidsidp and trouble, tiiat be seemed rather to consider himseif as their king, 
\\ii\ii that he had ever been tlicir enemy. And even a little before bis death, 
thou^li a terrible distemper increased the troubles of ids old age, yet had he so 
much self-possession, ms to confirm the present state of the kingdom, and 
<!on.suU the peace and benolit of posterity. On these accounts, therefore, when 
he (iieil, all men bewailed 1dm, as being deprived not only of a just king, but 
of a loving father. lie departed this life the Uth of July, in the year of Christ 
and the 24t}i of his reign. 


BOOK IX. 

Tin: nobles of Scotland having performed the funeral obsequies for the late 
iiKmarch, as soon as they could conveniently, summoned a convention of the 
estates for the election of a regent, when the inclinations of the public soon 
pitched upon Tlionies Randolph, earl of Mu-rray ; and the rather, because, * 
even in the late reign, lie had for some years directed the public affairs: and 
tlie king at bis death recommended him to the people, by his last wifi and 
tcstanieiit. 

David II. i/te idnel^-eiffkth Khiff, began ids Iteign A. D, 1330. 

Thu coronation of the king was deferred till November the 24lh of the fol- 
lowing }car; that so, by the permission of the pope, lie might be anointed, 
and tiic new ceremony appear with greater pomp and splendour than usual 
amongst the Scots. When the regent was chosen, the first tiling he did, was 
to ratify the peace made with the English ; after which he applied himself to 
scHlc peace at home, and suppress public robberies. In order to this, he 
kept a strong guard about him, which was ready on all occasions ; so that 
when news was brought him as he was going to Wiglon, a towm in Clalloway, 
that there was a powerful gang of thieves that infested the highways, and 
ijfhljcd travellers i-u that country, lie sent out his troop against them while 
f»e was in tirogress, who look every man of them, whom he caused to he 
pul to death. He was so inexorable against murderers, that lie caused a 
\ ersoii to be apprehended, who had lately returned from Rome, where he had 
ohliuiied the papal bull of pardon for his oflence, and thereupon thought 
hnuscif secure ; the regent however, told him/' that the pope might pardon the 
buili of the soul, but that the punishment of the body belonged to the king,’* 
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To prevent robberies, wbicb were too fi-e(|uentl>' committed, owing *to the 
remaining contagion of the wars, be made a law, **Thal the counirytuen 
should leave their iron tools and plough-tacklc in the field : neither should 
they shut their houses or stalls at night: and that if any thing was stolen, 
the loss was to be repaired by the shcrilF of the eoiinty, who was to be reim- 
bursed by tlie king; while the king was in be satisfied out of the estates of 
the robbers, when they were taken. There was a countryman, who either 
through excessive covetousness, or judging that caution to be vain and fiivo- 
lous, hid his ploughshares in the field, and came to the sherifl' to demand 
satisfaction, on tlic pica that they were stolen ; the sheriff paid him presently, 
but iiupji ring farther into the matter, and finding that he was the author of 
the theft himself, caused him to he banged, and his goods to he forfeited. 
He restrained players and musicians from wandering up and down the 
country, under severe penalties. If a person assaulted cither a traveller, or 
a public officer in the discharge of his office, he made it lawful for any one 
to kill him ; so that when thirty assailants were slain by the companions of 
a public minister at a village called Halidon, he pronounced the fact just, 
and indemnified the actors. This domestic severity made him as formidable 
to villains at home, as his valour did to his enemies abroad. And therefore 
the English, who, upon king Robert’s death, watched all occasions to 
revenge tliemselves, perceiving that they could attempt nothing by ojien force 
as long as Randolph was living, turned their thoughts to secret fraud and 
stratagem. 

The stieediest way to be rid of their enemy, seemed to be by poison ; nor 
was there W'anting a fit wretch to undeitake the deed. "J'his w'as a certain 
monk of that class, who are biought irp in idleness, and, for want of masters 
to Icaeh them better, too oiten pervert a good genius to wicked arts and 
practices. There were two professi-ons joined in this man, monkery and 
physic: the first seemed proper to gain him admittance; the second <|ualill<‘d 
him to peipctrate his villany. Hereupon he came into Scotland, giving out 
every wiiete, that as he had skill in all other parts of phasic, so paitieulaily 
in curing the stone ; by w hicli means he obtained an easy access to llie regent, 
and being employed to relieve him, mixed a slow-working poison with his 
medicines ; and then taking a few days’ provisions wdth him, returned again 
uito England, under the pretext of obtaining more drugs f^ur his purpose. 
There he made a solemn asseveration before king Edward, that Jlamlolph 
would die by such a day. In hopes of this, Edward levied a great army, and 
inarching to the borders, found there a considerable body of Scots ready 
to receive him, not far from bis camp ; upon which, he sent a trumpeter to 
them on pretence of demanding a reparation for damages, but in reality to 
ascertain who commanded the forces. Randolph, finding his disease increase, 
and that the monk did not return at the time appointed, suspected all things 
for the worse ; yet, dissembling his grief as much as he could, he sat in a 
chair before his tent royaliy apparelled, and gave a reply in jierson to the 
demands of the herald at arms, as if he had been in perfect health. The 
raesscrige^ at his return, acc|uainted the king with what he had seen and 
heard: upon which the monk was punished as an impostor; and Edward 
marched back with bis army, leaving only a guard on the borders to prevent 
incursions. As Randolph was hindered from advancing by the violence of 
his disease, he returned home, disbanded his army, and, at Musselburgh, 
about four miles from Edinburgh, departed this life on the 20th of July, in the 
year of our Lord 1331, having been regent two years after the death of king 
Robert. Ho was a man no way inferior to any of our Seoltisb kings in valour, 
and skill in military affairs, and far superior to them in the arts of peace. 
He left two sons behind him, Thomas and John, who were both worthy of so 
great a father. 

Randolph, guardian of the kingdom, as he was called, being dead, Duncan, 
earl of Mar, was chosen in bis place, on the 2d of August, the kingbeing then ten 
years old : and on that very day a sad message wms brought to court, that ou 
the 31.sl of July preceding, Edward Raliol was seen in the Fiith of Forth, 
with a numerous licet. To make all things more plain concerning bis coming, 
I must go a little back. When king Robert died, there was one Laurenoo 
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Twine, nn Englishman, of the number of those who, having received lands in 
Scotland, as a reward of their military service, dwelt there. This man, who 
was of a good family, but of a very wicked life, conceiving hopes of greater 
liberty, oil the death of one king, and the iininatiirc age of another, gave 
liiinsclf up most licentiously to unlawful pleasures ; so that being often taken 
ill adultery, and admonished by the jiidgi' of the ecclesiastical court, yet not 
desisting, he was at last cxcoiniuunicali‘d hy the ollicial, as they call lum, ot 
the hisliop of Glasgow. Upon this, as if be had received a great injitsliciN lie 
Milerruplcd the judge in Ids progress to Ayr, and k(‘pt him a juisonor, till, 
by the payment of a sum of money, he gave him absoliition. Twine being 
informed that Janies J>ouglas was extremely incensed against 1dm for this 
{act, and sought to have him punished, lied, to avoid his power, into rrance, and 
there addressed Idinself to Edward Eatiol, son of John, wlio liad been for- 
mciiy king of Scotland, informing him of the slate of alfairs in that country, and 
willial advising Idm not to omit so fair an opportunity «f recovering his father's 
crown. “For," said he, “their king is now but a child, and hatli more ene- 
ridcs than friends about him, ready to revenge the wrongs done them by his 
itilher." tie added, “ that the parents of some were slain in a public coiivcn- 
lioii at Perth, others were baidslied, and lost their estates; many were 
piinishod with the loss of part of their domains; besides which, several of 
English extinction, who were deprived of the possessions given them hy his 
father, would, no doubt, be his companions in the expedition; nay, he said 
thcic were men enough of both kingdoms needy and criminal, who, cither for 
hope of gain, or to avoid the punishment of the laws, or desirous of change 
and innovation, wanted nothing but a leader to begin a disturbance. More- 
over, he observed, the death of James Douglas who was killed in Spain, and 
the sickness of liandolpli, rendering him unfit for the government, there was 
not a man besides, to whom the giddy and divided multitude would so soon 
submit as to him," 

Ealiol knowing that what he had spoken was for the most part true, and 
hearing that Edward, king of England was about to send great forces into 
Sc(»ilan(l, was easily persuaded by the crafty knave, though of himself he 
was desirous enough of empire and glory, to gel what ships he could together, 
and M) hear a part in that expedition. Eut hclorc the coming of Ealiol into 
England, Edward had disbanded his army; iiolwithstanding which, the exiled 
Scots, and those English who had been dispossessed ot their lands in that; 
kingdom, flocked to his standard, by which means he made up no inconsider- 
able army. Some say, that he had but six humlrcd men when he undertook 
this great enlerpii.se; which how’cvcr seems not very probable. I ^rather 
think their opinion is more agrecJihlc to truth, who say, that the English 
ashisted him with six thousand toot. And tliry woic all more encouraged, whilst 
they were making llicir prepaiations for this expedition, when they heard 
that llandolph was dead; which event they considered as a good omen ot 
their future success. With this fleet Ealiol came to Kinghorn, and there 
landed his force.s on tlic 1st day of August. The Scottish troops were coni- 
nmiidcd hy David Cumin, formerly Eml of Athol, and hy Moubray and Ecau- 
mont; and the forces of the English by Taibot. On the news of the arrival 
of this fleet, Alexander Seton, a nobleman, who happened to he in those 
parts at that time, strove to ojipo.se them, thinking timt, upon their disorderly 
landing, some opportunity of scrvi<jc might be ollered ; but as few of the 
country people came in to him, he and most ol his men were cut oil, Ealiol 
allowed his soldiers a few days to refresh themselves after Ihcir troublesome 
vo\age; and then marching directly towards Perth, pitched his tents by Ihe 
wjitci -mills, not far from the water of Earn. The regent was beyond, and 
Patiick Dunbar on this side the river, each of them with great forces, their 
camps b<‘ing five miles distant one from another. Ealiol, though, upon the 
coming in of many to him on the report of his good success, made up an 
army of above 10,0(K) men; yet, fearing to bo crushed between two powerful 
enemies, thought it best to attack them severally. Accordingly, he resolved 
to begin with Mar the regent; because it was likely that he, being most re- 
njoie, would be less vigilant, and more liable to be taken by surprise. He 
got Andrew Murray, of Tullibardinc, to be his guide ; who, not oaring to join 
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liiinself openly with the Kriglish, in the night fastened and stack up a pole or 
stake in the river, where it was fordable, to shew Baliol*s men the way over. 
I'tien, being covered by the woods which grew on the other side the river, 
they carnc near the enemy before they were aware ; especially as it was un< 
derstoocl that they kept but a thin watch and slender guard, and passed the 
night without the least apprehension of a foe. Availing themselves of this 
negligence, they marclied by the camp in great silence, thinking to make an 
assault on the farthest part of it, where it was supposed they should find them 
wholly secure. Hut it happened, tliat, in the very quarter where they pre- 
sumed the greatest iicgligciif;e was, Thomas Jiandolph earl of Murray, Itobert 
Bruce earl of Garrick, Murdo carl of Moiileith, and Alexander Fraser, kept 
guard. These men, getting a strong company of their frirfhds together, re- 
ceived the first charge and onset of the enemy very valiantly upon the edge 
of a ditch, which had hcen made hy the falling of the rain. In the mean time, 
a great noise and tumult arose in the camp, each one hastening to his arms, 
and rushing into the battle ; but so rashly, disorderly, and without their 
colours, that they broke the ranks of their own men, who were enduring the 
brunt oflhc assailants; thus tlie last pushing on the first, fell both miserably 
into the ditch, where many were killed by the enemy, but more, both of horse 
and men, were pressed to death by the fall; and the most part were so 
weakem^d, that they had hardly sUength enough left either to fight or fly. 
There fell of the Scots three thousand ; and iscveral of those wlio escaped lied 
towards Perth, but being few, and generally without arms or guides, they 
were easily taken by the l^nglish, as well as tlie town itself. ^ 

Tlie next day, Dunbar, lieaiiug of the overthrow of the other army, and of 
the capture of Perth ; but being iiifunncd, at tlie same time, of the small num- 
ber of the English forces, marched directly towards the town, with intent to 
besiege it, and destroy the enemy whilst they were yet destitute of all things; 
but on debating the matter with his ehief tiiliccrs, each excused himscilf, and 
so they departed without elfccting any thing. Baliol, having aeliicved such 
great things in so short a time, and beyond his expectation, began to consider 
how to gain over the rest of tlie Scots, by favour or force. Here also he was 
very successful, and, in a short time, such a vast concourse of people gathered 
about iiiin, that he thought it a proper opportunity to declare himself ling. 
This design was the more feasible, inasmuch as the greatest part of the 
Maugiiler had fallen upon the families adjoining to Perth. There wcic killed 
in the field, besides the regent, Robert Keith, with a great number of his 
tenants and relations; and there also fell eighty of the family of the Lind- 
says, amongst whom w^as Alexander their chief. The name of the lia}S 
would, likewise, have liecn quite extinct by this battle, liad not William, the 
bead of the house, left his wibj pregnant. Thomas Randolph, Robert Bruce, 
and Murdo carl of Montcith, William SinrJair bishop of the Caledonians, 
and Duncan MaedulT, carl of Fife, were taken prisoners; who, being in such 
a desperate condition, were forced to take an bath of allegiance to the victor. 

Edwaud Baliol, the nineltf-ninlh Khy, Vegan his reign A. D. 1332. 

Baliol, taking advantage of his present fortune, repaired to the neighbour- 
ing abbey of Seone, and there entered upon the kingdom, on the 2dth of 
August, ill the year of our Lord 1332. Tfiough by this wound the power of 
David Bruce was much weakened in Scotland; yet his friends were not 
broken in their spirits by tlii.s calamity, but took care to secure biiii from the 
dangers of war, as be was 'not fit to undertake the government. For this 
reason they sent him and his wife to the friend of his father, Philip king of 
France, to be there out of danger. In the mean time, they prepared them- 
selves for all events, being resolved either to die honourably, or restore their 
countiy to its former state. For this purpose, they, in the first place, set up 
Andrew Murray, a person of illustrious quality, son of the sister of Robert 
Bruce, as regent, in the place of Duncan; then they sent incssongers through- 
out the kingdom, partly to confirm and fix their old friends, and partly to 
spur up the more remiss to the resolution of revenging their wrongs. The 
first who took arms, as being excited by their grief for the loss of their parents 
and relations at Duplin^ were Robert Kcitb, and James and Simon Fraser, 
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who^ about the middle of September, invested Perth ; which sicg;c, though it 
lasted longer than they expected, ended, at the expiration of three months, in 
the surrender of the place, Macdiifl*, carl of Fife, who held the town for Baliol, 
was sent prisoner, with his wife and children, to Kiidrummy, a castle in Mar; 
and Andrew Murray, of Tullibardine, who discovered the ford over the river 
Earn to the English, was put to death. The Black. Book of Paisley says, that 
tiu* wails of the town were demolished ; which seems more probable to me, than 
that it should be made a garrison, as others relate ; especially since there 
w ere Ili(*n very few men faithful or brave enough for such a trust. 

At this time Baliol was in Anuandalc, very busy in receiving the homage 
f>r the nobility, who were so much surprised and astonished at the sudden 
change of things^, that even Alexander Bruce, lord of Garrick and Galloway, 
d<*spairing of retrieving his kinsman David’s alTairs, came in and joined the 
conqueror. After this success, Baliol despised his enemy, and became negli- 
gent ; of which, when the regent heard by his spies, he sent round Archibald 
Douglas, l>rother of James who was killed in Spain, informing his friends that 
if there w'cre any opportunity for action, he should Jay hold of it. Accordingly, 
taking with him William Douglas, earl of Lithsdale, John Randolph, the son 
of Thomas, and Simon Fraser, with a thousand horse, he came to Moilat; 
where having sent out scouts to see that the coast was clear, he marched in 
the night, and fell upon the camp of the yew* king so suddenly, that the army 
was put into a fright and consternation ; while Baliol himself, roused from 
his sleep, w as fain to get upon a horse, half naked, neither bridled nor saddled, 
and so lied away. Many of his intimate friends were killed; and Alexander 
Ih uco was taken prisoner, but obtained his pardon by the means of his kinsman, 
John Randolph. Henry Baliol gained great credit on this occasion, by his 
valour from both parties ; for, in the flight and confusion, ho defended his 
men, U|)on whom the pursuers pressed closely ; wounded a great many, and 
killed some of ids enemies, and was afterwards slain himself, lighting bravely 
to the last. There frll, also, the chief of the English faction, John Mouhray, 
Walter Cumin, and Richard Kirk. This action was fought on the 25th of 
December, in the year 13;V2. 

'J'lic party of Bruce were somewhat raised by these successes, so that they 
came in great numbers to Andrew Murray, the regent, to consult what was to 
hi' done. They made no doubt but that Baliol sought the kingdom, not for 
himself, hut for the Englivsh, by whom he was guided and inllucnccd in ever^ 
thing. For this reason they reckoned the king of England their enemy ; and 
accoidiiigly prepared all things necessary for war, with great diligence, as 
against a very powerful foe. They strongly fortilied the ^i^arrison of Berwick, 
because they belie\ed the English would attack that place first. They made * 
Alexander Seton, a very worthy knight, governor of the town, and to Patrick 
Jhiiihar they gave the command of the castle, with the adjoining precincts. 
Miiliam Douglas, carl of Lithsdale, whose valour and prudence entitled him 
to high praise in those times, was sent into Annandale, to defend the western 
CD.isls; while Andrew Murray advanced to Roxburgh, where Baliol kept him- 
self. Thus their several governments being distributed at home, John Ran* 
dolph was sent into France to wait upon David, and make an address to king 
Philip, informing him of the state of Scotland, and desiring of him some aid 
against the common enemy. Murray, when he came to Roxburgh, had a 
slnirp encounter with Baliol, at a bridge without the town ; hut in pressing 
too eagerly after the English, who were retreating over the bridge into the 
place, he was separated from his own men and taken prisoner; by which 
means he lost a victory, after having nearly secured it. 

At ihc same lime, in another part of the country, William Douglas of Liths* 
dale, ill a battle with the English, was wounded and made prisoner; which 
disaster so troubled his men, that they werts put to flight. This inconstancy 
of fortune divided Scotland again into two factions, according as love, hatred, 
hope, fear, or private interest, inclined men. The king of England presuming 
that these dissensions gave him a fit opportunity to seize upon Scotland, 
received Baliol uiid<jr his protection, he being too weak to support himself by 
his own strength. Jbil, first, he exacted an oath of obedience from him ; and 
thus, regardless of his bond of affinity with Bruce, having no respect to the 
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sanctity of Icai^ues, or the relij^ion of an oath, so that he mig^ht satisfy his 
boundless ambition, he declared war against the Scots, who were at tliat 
time destitute of a king, and at variance amongst themselves. To give a 
colourable plea of justice to this hostility, he sent ambassadors to demana 
Bcruick, which town his faliier and grandfather had held many years; and 
he presently followed up his requisition with an army. The Scots replied to 
the i'iP.glish king, “That Berwick always belonged to their country, till his 
grandfather, Edward, injuriously seized it; and that, at length, when Robert 
Bruce, their last king, recovered the rest of Scotland, he took that town from 
the late king Edward, and reduced it to its ancient rightful possessors and 
form of government; and tlial not long ago, Edward himself, by the advice of 
Ids parliament, had renounced all right, which he or his ancestors might pre- 
tend to have over Seolhind in general, or to any of its towns and plaws in 
particular. From that lime, they were not conscious to then. selves that they 
had done any thing against tfie league which had been solemnly sworn to, 
and confirmed by the alliance of a marriage; vvhy, theierore, within the coin, 
pass of a few years, were they twice assaulted by secret fraud and open war? 
These things being so, they desired the ambassadors to incline the mind of 
their king to equity, and that he would not watch his opportunity to injure 
and wrong a young king in his absence, who was both innocent, and also his 
own sister's husband: as for themselves, they would refuse no conditions of 
peace, provided they were honourable; but if Edward threatened them with 
an unjust war, then, according to the tutelage of the king committed to them, 
they were resolved rather to vlie a noble death, than consent to a peace preju- 
dicial to themselves or the kingdom.” Such was the answer of the council 
of Scotland, v 

The king of England, however, sought not peace, but conquest ; and there- 
fore, having increased his army, which was already large, with foreign troops, 
he besieged Berwick by sea and land, omitting nothing to facilitate the capture ; 
for, having a vast ntnuher of forces, he gave the enemy no rest cither by bight 
or day ; nor w ere the besieged backward on their side, for they sallied out upon 
the English every day with bnldness and intrepidity. They also threw lire 
into their ships which lay in the river, and burnt many of them, lii these 
skirmishes, William Seton, the governor's natural son, was lost, much la- 
mented by all, on account of his singular valour ; for, whilst he endeavoured 
Vo leap into an I'biglish ship, his own being driven too far oil by the waves, ho 
fell into the sea, ami was drowned. Another son of Alexander, but legitimate, 
in too great eagerness, proceeded so far in a sally, that he was taken by the 
English. The siege, which began the 131h of April, had now lasted three 
• months ; and the garrison, besides their toil and continual w atchings, became 
straitened for want of provisions; so that the town, unable longer to hold out, 
made an agreement with the English, that, unless relieved by the :30th of July, 
it should be surrendered up ; for performance of which, Thomas Seton, the 
eldest son of the governor, was given as a lioslago. 

Whilst these things were transacting at Berwick, the Scots called an a.s- 
seinbly to consult about their atl'airs; and, since the regent was prisoner at 
Koxhtirgh, that they might not be without a leader, they chose Arehihald 
Douglas as captain-general; besides which they also voted, that he should 
have an army to march into England, that, by lavaging the ueighbouting 
counties, he might draw off the king of England from the siege. Douglas, 
according to this order, marched towards England ; but hearing of the agree- 
ment which Alexander Scion had made, he changed his mind ; and advanced, 
though against the advice of his wisest officers, directly against tlic English, 
with whom, on the eve of St. Mary Magdalene, he came in sight, and was seen 
both by friends and enemies. The king of England, though the day was not 
come wherein it was agreed that the town should be surrendered, yet, when 
be saw the Scottish forces so near, sent a herald into the town, to acquaio 
the governor, tliat unless he presently surrendered up his garrison, he would 
put his son Thomas to death. The governor alleged, that the day appointed 
for the surrender was not yet come, and that he had given his faith to stay 
till the time allowed by th^ir agicement was expired; but all was in vain. 
Hereupon love, pity, fear, and duty towards his country, variously exercised 
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his paternal and afflicted soul ; while the English, to drive the terror more 
home, set up a gallows in a place easily visible to the besieged, whither the 
king caused the governor's two sons, one a hostage, and the other a prisoner 
of war, to be brought forth to execution. At this miserable spectacle the 
governor was in the most dreadful perplexity imaginable ; but amidst the lluc- 
tiialion of his mind, his wife, the mother of the young men, who was a woman 
of masculine spirit, came to him, and put him in mind of the fidelity which he 
owed to his king, the love due to his country, and the dignity of his noble 
fanply> Upon all these grounds she endeavoured to settle his wavering mind, 
saving, “ If these children arc put to death, you have others remaining alive; 
and, besides, we are neither of us so old but we may have more. If they 
escape death no#r, it will not be long, till by some sudden casualty, or else 
through age, they must yield to fate; but if any blot of infamy should attach 
to the family of the Setons, it would remain to all posterity, and be an inde- 
lible blemish even to their innocent offspring." She farther told him, “Tliat 
she had often heard those num much commended, by the discourses of the 
wise, who had given up themselves and their children as a sacrific e for the 
salvation of their country ; hut that if he should deliver the town committed 
to his charge, he would betray his trust, and be never more certain of the lives 
of his children cither; for how could he hope that a tyrant, who violated his 
faith now, would stand to his word lor the future ; and therefore she entreated 
him not to prefer an uncertainty, and even though it could he obtained, a 
momentary advantage, to a certain and perpetual ignominy." By this dis- 
course she somewhat settled his mind ; and, that he might not be shocked by 
so dismal a spectacle, she took him to another place, from whence the tragedy 
could not possibly he seen. The English king, after inflicting the threatened 
judgment, which was far from being agreeable to some of his own people, 
removed his camp to Halidon Hill, near Berwick, and there waited the ap- 
proach of the enemy. 

Douglas, who before would not hearken to the advice of his grave counsel- 
lors, in respect to the plundering of the English counties, and endeavouring 
to raise the siege, was now inflamed with implacable rage ; and withal pre- 
suming, that if, after tlic perpetration of so horrible a wickedness, almost 
hefor(‘ liis eyes, he should retreat witliout a battle, it might be said that he 
was afraid of Ids adversary, therefore, resolved to fight at any rale, and so 
marched directly towards the enemy. When he hatl stood a good while in 
haltle-array, and the Englisli kept their ground, refusing to come dow'n into 
the plain, he placed a!l the Scots below them on the side of the same hill. 
This rash project had a suitable event; for as, with great diirieulty, they were 
imtuntiiig the acclivity, the enemy wiih their darts, and by rolling dowm 
stones, wounded them terribly before they came to personal coml)at ; and 
when tlicy got up to the summit, rushed upon them in such close bodies, Uiat 
they tumbled them headlong down the steep precipices. There fell that day 
about ten, but some say fourteen, thousand of the Scots; and almost all those 
of the superior order, who had escaped in the unhappy battle of Duplin, were 
lost in this. The chief of them, whose names are recorded, were the general, 
Archibald himself, James, John, and Alan Stewart, unelcs to Robert the Stumiid, 
who reigned next after the line of Rruce; Hugh, Kenneth, and Alexander 
Bruec, who were the several and respective earls of Ross, Sutherland, and 
Carrick; Andrew, John, and Simon, three brothers of the Frasers. This 
overthrow of iJhe Scots happened on St. Mary Magdalene's day, in the year 
1333. 

After this fight, all relief being despaired of, Alexander Seton surrendered 
the town of Berwick to the English, and Patrick Dunbar the ca:-itle, upon 
condition that they should march out with all their goods. But both of them 
were forced to swear fealty to the English ; and Patrick Dunbar was further 
required to rebuild the castle of Dunbar at his own charge, having dcmolislied 
it that it might not be a receptacle to the English. Edward having staid 
there a few days, committed the town with the management of the war to the 
care of Buliol, while he retired himself into his own kingdom, leaving Edward 
Talbot in Scotland, a man of great quality and prudence, wkh a few English 
forces, to assist Baliol in reducing the rest of the country; which, indeed. 
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seemed no great matter to accomplish, since almost all the nohility were now 
extinct; and, of the few that reinained, some came in to the conqueror, and 
others retired either into desert, or else fortilied places. The garrisons which 
remained hiithful to i>avid were very few; as on this side the Forth, an island 
in a loch, whence the river Down Hows, hut scarcely large enough to bear a 
moderate castle ; and Dumbarton beyond the Forth, a castle situated in Loch 
Leven; and also Kildrumrny and lirqiihaft. 

The next year ambassadors came from the pope, and Philip king of France, 
to end the disputes heUveen the kings of liritain. The English were so ele- 
vated with the ])ro$peious course of their allaiis, that their monarch would 
not so much as admit the envoys into his presence; for he thought that the 
hearts of the Scots were now so depressed, and their Sirength so broken, that 
for the future they neither durst venture, nor weie able, to rebel, liut this 
great tranquillity was soon changed into a most dreadful war, and that too 
upon a very slight occasion, where it was least expected, even a diireretiee 
amongst the English themselves at Perth. Jolin iVlouhray had laqds given to 
his ancestors in Scotland, by Edward 1.; and, after losing them in the various 
changes of the times, he recovered them again when Edward Baliol hocanu* 
king. He dying without male issue, Alexander, their uncl6, commenced a 
suit against his nieces, tiie daughters of Moubray, for the lands. The claims 
of the young women were defended by Henry Jieaumorit, who had married 
one of them; and Richard Talbot, and David Cumin, carl of Athol, both of 
the English faction. Baliol took pari with Alexander, and adjudged tlie lands 
to him ; which so oflended his adversaries, that they openly complained of the 
injustice of the decree; and seeing that their complaints availed nothing, they 
left the court, and went every one to his own home, Talbot, on sc^t^ing out 
for England, was apprehended, and carritd to Dumbarton ; but Beaumont 
garrisoned Dundarg, a strong castle of Buchan, and took possession not only 
of the lands which were in eontroveisy, but also of all the neighbouring 
country. Cumin went into Athol, whei’e be fortified some convenient places, 
and prepared to defend himself by force, in case of his being attacked. Buliol 
now became so much alarmed by this conspiracy of such potent persons, that 
he altered his decree, and gave the estates in question to Beaumont; at the 
same time reconciling Cumin, by assigning to him nmnv fertile lands, wliich 
belonged to Robert Stuart, the next king. Alexander being concerned at this 
tnjurions alfroiit, associated with Andrew' Murray, regent of the Scots, who 
had lately ohtaincil his liberation from the English by pa>ing a large ransom. 
These things took place at dillerent periods, yet I have pul them together, 
that the order of the narrative might not be intcirupted. 

In the mean time, Baliol, in another part of the country, attacked all the 
forts about Renfrew; some of which he took, others he battered down and 
demolished. Having settled matters there according to Ids mind, bo sailed 
over to the island of Bute, and there fortified the ensile of RoUisay, of which 
he made Alan Lisle governor, whom he had hefoie constituted chief justice. 
He made diligent search after Robert Stuart, grandchild of Bobert Bruce by 
his daughter, to put him to death ; hut he, with the assistance of Wiiiiam 
lieriot and John Gilbert, was conveyed over in a small boat to the contineni 
on the Ollier side, where horses stood ready for him, which carried him to 
Dumbarton, to Malcolm Fleming, the governor of tliat oasilc. Baliol having 
disposed things in Bute, at his return took Dunoon, a castle seated in Cowal, 
on the adjacent continent; whereupon the nobility ol the vicinity were struck 
with sueli terror, that they almost all submitted to him. Marching from 
thence the next spring, he bent all his elforts against the castle of Loch Leven ; 
but the work going on too slowly, be left John Stirling, a powerful knight of his 
party, to conduct the siege, with whom he joined Michael Arnot, David Wc- 
myss, and Richard Melvin, witli part of his army. They built a fort over 
against the castle, where the passage was narrowest, and having tried all 
ways to subdue it by force, without being able to accomplish their object, on 
account of the vigorous resistance made h\ Alan Yipont and James Laiiihin, 
inhabitants of St. Andrew's, at last the} endeavoured to drown it, by stopping 
up the current of the river ; for the Leven goes out from the lake or loch by 
ft narrow inlet^ and an open rock. This place they endeavoured to stop up 
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By Tualcing a wall, or bank, of stones and heaps of earth piled one upon 
another; but the work proceeded very slowly, because, n.s the heat incom- 
moded the labourers, so the brooks which flowed into the lake were then 
almost dry ; and the water bein^ spread abroad, increased but moderately. 

this means the siep^e was lengthened out to the mouth of July, when there 
was a holiday kept in remembrance of St, Margaret, formcily queen of Scot- 
hind ; on which day there used to be a great coucoiirsc of i^icrchaiits at Puri- 
ferniliiic, where the body of that saint is reported to ha\c been buried. Thi- 
ther wentJohn Stirling with a great pari of his men ; some for tiadiiig, and 
some for religion, leaving the camp and wall hvt slciiderl\ guarded, hecaiisu 
tlie} thought themselves perfectly secure from the cuem> ; knowing that nunc 
of the opposite party were in the neighbourhood, except tlie few who were 
shut up in the castle. But the besieged being made acquainted with tlic 
absence of Stirling, and the weakness of his camp, ns soon as the evening 
came, floated the buttering engines which they had before prepared to pierce 
the wall ; and whilst the watch was asleep, made many holes in it in several 
places. * 

The water having gained some small passages, widened the orifices by 
degrees, and at last broke forth with such a violence, that it tumbled down 
all that was before it ; overflowing the plains, and carrying away tents, huts, 
men half asleep, and horses, with a terrible noise into (he sea. Those who 
were in the vessels, by running with a great shout upon the afliighlcd soldiers, 
added new' terror to the rest; so that upon such a double surprise, every man 
thought of nothing but how to save himself. Thus shifting, they fled in dif- 
ferent directions, and left all to the enemy. Alan, at his leisure, carried into 
the castle not only the spoils of their camp, hut tlje provisions also, which had 
been prepared for a long siege. In another sally which the garrison made 
against the guards who w ere at Kinross, they had equal success ; the enemy 
being routed and taken, and the siege raised. 

About the same time that these things were transacting in Fife, the English 
entered Scotland in great force, both by sea and land. But when the ships 
came into the Forth, their admiral struck upon the rocks, and the rest were in 
great distress ; so that they returned home with greater loss than booty. The 
land-forces, however, penetrated as far as Glasgow, where Edward called a 
eouncif of his own faction, and finding that there was neither general nor arm\{ 
on foot of the contrary parly, he thought his presence no longer necessary ; so 
that he returned into England, taking Baliol with him, whom he somewhat 
distrusted, leaving David Cumin, earl of Athol, to command in Scotland. Ho 
first of all seized upon the large estates of all the Stuarts, which contained 
Bute, Arran, the lands of Renfrew, and a great part of K} le and Cunningham ; 
he also confirmed Alan Lisle in the oOice of chief justice of Bute, which post 
some call sheriff, others seneschal; and he enjoined the neighbouring countries 
to obey him. Then he marched himself into auoltier part of the coiintiy, where 
he redujced the counties of Bpchan and Murray ; and though he w as now grow n 
almost beyond the rate of a private man, yet he issued all his proclamations 
and public edicts in the name of the two kings, Edward and Baliol. 

At this time there was not one person in Scotland that durst acknowledge 
the sovereign title of Bruce, except a few idle boys who would sometimes do 
so out of mere sport and pastime. Notwithstanding this, Robert Stuart, w ho 
then lay private in Dumbarton, judging that something might be attempted in 
the absence of Cumin, made the Campbells, a powerful family in Arg>le, ac- 
quainted w'ith his project, Colin, the chief of them, accordingly met him, with 
about four thousand men, at Dunoon, a castle in Cowal, which he soon sur- 
prised. Upon this rumour, the islanders of Buie, who. were divided from it 
only bv a narrow sea, rose, and hastened to join Ihcir old masters. Alan Lisle 
having collected what force he could to prevent Ihcir march, these poor people, 
who for the most part were unarmed, and had assembled rather in a fit of pas- 
sion than throngh any judicious counsel, being struck with a sudden terror, 
ran to the next hill, where they took shelter amidst a great number of stones, 
"Which they converted into weapons, and threw down like showers of hailstones 
wpon their enemies. As their numbers were few, Ibe others treated them with 
contempt, and pushed forward to dislodge thesis but met with such a riido 
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reception, that they were glad to retreat without coming into close combat. As 
they retired, the islanders pressed upon them so furiously, that the most \aliant 
of their enemies, with Alan Lisle himself, were killed, and John Gilbert, gover- 
nor of the castic of Bute, was taken prisoner; so that the victors armed many 
of their own men with tlie spoils of the slain. This extraordinary, and not un- 
bloody, conquest was followed by tiie surrender of the castle of Bute. When 
the noise of these things was spread abroad, Thomas Bruce, earl of Garrick, 
with his neighbours and allies, out of Kyle and Cunningham ; as also William 
Carruther of Annandale, who always had withstood the government of the Eug. 
lish, with his friends and kinsmen, came from their retreat, and joined Stuart. 
John Randolph, earl of Murray, returning at this time from France, gave 
some hopes of foreign assistance ; whereupon, being encouraged to greater 
enterprises, they collected an army, with the aid of Godfrey Ross, shcrifi of 
Ayr, and in a short time drew all Garrick, Kyle, and Cunningham to their 
side. The people of Renfrew, likewise, came in of tiicir own accord to asso- 
ciate with their old masters, the Stuarts: while the vassals of Andrew Murray, 
following their example, drew the rest of Clydesdale to the same cause. 
Their confidence being increased by such a happy beginning, that there might 
be some form of an executive government among themselves, they called to- 
gether the chief of their party, and constituted two regents, namely, RoLcit 
Stuart, who, though a young man, had, in lesser expeditions, given signal 
marks of his love to his country ; and John Randolph, a person worthy of his 
father and brother, who were both eminent patriots. Randolph being sent 
with a strong patty into the northern countries, there flocked in to him all 
those w'ho were weary of tlic heavy yoke of the English ; insomuch that David 
Cumin, being amazed at the instability and eliaiige of men’s minds, fled into 
Lochuber, followed by Randolph, who drove him into a corner, where, being 
in great want of provisions, he was forced to yield, l^pon bis swearing fealty 
to Bruce, however, he was dismissed by the conqueror, who gave so much 
credit to his promises, that, at his departure, be made him his deputy ; nor 
was he wanting in a show of zeal for the cause which he now espousei). In 
the mean time, Randolph, returning into Lothian, joined his old friend William 
Douglas, who being released, and lately come out of England, sullidenlly 
revenged his long imprisonment by a great slaughter of his enemies. Andrew 
^Murray, who liad been taken prisoner at Roxburgh, likewise returitcd ; so 
that, having ollieers enough, the regent called an assembly at Perth, to hv^ 
held on the lirst day of April ; W'hcre, however, though abundance of tlic no- 
bility met together, they were not able to elFecl any thing, owing to the great 
feud betwixt William Douglas and David Cumin. The alleged cause ol this 
contention w'as, that Cumin had been the means of preventing the earlier 
liberation of Douglas by the English. Stuart favoured Cumin, but almost ail 
the rest stood up for Douglas. Cumin maintained, that he came witli a more 
than ordinary train to the assembly, on account of this dilTerencc; and, indeed, 
he brought so many of his friends and tenants alpng with him, that he became 
formidable to all the rest; and besides his disposition, which was restless and 
mutable, bis great capacity, and the repoit of the coming of the English, with 
whom every one knew that Athol would join, inei cased their suspicions of 
him. Not long after, Edward actually invaded Scotland with great forces, 
both by sea and land, bringing Baliol along with him; and while bis fleet, con- 
sisting of one hundred and sixty sail, entered the Forth, he marched himself 
by land, spoiling the country as he went along, till he came to Pcrl'Ii, where 
he waited for Cumin. In the mean time, Randolph went to John, the chief of 
the Western isles ; but not being able to draw him to his party, lie was con- 
tent, in so troublesome a posture of affairs, to make a truce with him for some 
months ; after this, returning to Robert, the other regent, be found him dan- 
gerously sick ; so that, in this critical period, all the burden seemed to he 
cast upon his shoulders. Under these circumstances, lie durst not fight the 
English in a set battle, but divided his force, in order to harass tiiem by 
parties. Hearing, also, that a strong body of Flemings, from Gueldres, was 
coming on the march to join the English in Scotland, he waited for their arrival 
on the borders ; where also Patrick, earl of March, and William Douglas, of 
Liddesdale^ met him, together with Alexander Ramsay, one of the most 
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experienced soldiere of that age. All these wailed for the foreign troops 
in the fields near Edinbargli ; and^as soon as tliey came in sight of each other, 
the action began immediately ; but after a short conflict, the foreigners were 
overcome, and fled to the next hill, where there was an old ruinous castle ; so 
that tlic next day, having no provision, they surrendered themselves, on 
condition of having their Jives spared. Katidolpli, out of respect to Philip 
of Valois, who was their singular good friend, as was then said, did not only 
freely release them, hut accommodated them with provisions for their march; 
and even undertook to be their convoy; but, on the way, he was taken by 
the Engiish party in an ambuscade, and so brought to the king, who was then 
besieging Perth with a powerful army. 

At the same time, David Cumin, who guided all his counsels according to 
the inclinations of fortune, being glad of the distress of bis enemy, came to 
tiic king of England, and promised that, in a very short time, he would drive 
nil the adherents of Bruce out of the kingdom ; and, in truth, he was active 
enough in performing his promise. For Perth being surrendered, and its 
twills demolished, the king prepared to return to England, because the sup- 
plies for his army came in hut slowly ; all the Scots, upon notice of his coining, 
having driven their cattle to the mountains; while they conveyed their other 
provisions to remote places of strength, or utterly spoiled them. Nor did the 
Heel, on which the king most relied for bread to support his army, render 
him much relief. For as soon as it arrived in the Forth, and had destroyed a 
monastery of religion in the isle of Inchcolm, while riding at anchor in the open 
sea, it became much distressed by a tempestuous storm, so that a few^ of the 
ships only could get to Inchkcith, a desolate island near adjoining, the rest 
being driven olf by the winds. As soon as they could recover themselves, they 
imputed the cause of the tempest to St. Columba, because they had, through 
avarice, cruelly destroyed his monastery : on which account, whatever plun- 
der they had gained, they carried it thither as an expiation of their ollence; 
neither was any memorable act performed by that fleet the whole year. 

Though these causes combined to make the king of England think of his 
return, he was principally impelled to hasten it by bis inclination to a war 
with France. Accordingly, ho marched back his army, taking Baliol with 
him, hut leaving Cumin behind, as agent, to put an end to the Scottish troubles, 
v^liich were now considered as drawing to a close. Cumin, to ingratiate 
himself with both kings, and revenge himself on his enemy, was exceedingly* 
(M ucl in his proceedings ; which severity of his w^as the more resented, as 
he had so very lately and easily himself obtained his pardon, when he was 
1 educed to the lowest ebb. There were scarcely above three of all the Scot- 
tish nobility, whom cither promises coukl entice, or dangers compel, to sub- 
mit to the English yoke ; namely, Patrick, earl of March, Andrew Murray, 
and William Douglas. These chiefs, joining their forces, inarched to Kil- 
hlane forest, against Cumin, who was besieging Kildrummy castle ; and with 
him they had a sharp conflict. Cumin was more in number, and had almost 
surrounded his enemies, but the coming in of John Craig, governor of the 
castle, with three hundred fresh men, decided the business, and gave, to the 
party of Bruce, a complete victory. The most valiant of Cumin’s army were 
killed, cither in the action or pursuit; many saved themselves in a neighbour- 
ing castle, called Cameron, belonging to Robert Menzies ; but, as there were 
not provisions for so great a number, and the place was small, the next day 
it surrendered, and the defendants, upon their submission, confirmed by an 
oath, were pardoned. There fell in this battle, besides the general himself, 
Robert Brady and Walter Cumin, two of his intimate friends ; while Thomas, 
liis brother, being taken prisoner, was the next bay beheaded. 

Upon this victory, Randolph being a prisoner, and Stuart sick, the name, ns 
well as the power of regent was conferred on Andrew Murray, by military 
consent. For, when letters came from the king of France, concerning a 
truce, the nobles of the party of Bruce being met to receive them, unanimously 
agreed to restore that former honour to Murray, of which bis calamitous mis- 
fortunes had deprived him. He, after the truce for a few months had expired, 
laid siege to the castle of Lochindores, which was held by tlic wife of David 
Uumin. That lady, foreseeing what would happen, implored succour of the 
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Englisli, wlio shurti)' after landed some forces in Murray, and raised Uie 
siege. They also pushed as far as Elgin, a town situated hy the river Lossie, 
wasting the country as they went with fire and sword. In their progress to 
Perth, they burnt Aberdeen, and garrisoned the castles throughout Merse, 
Dunrrotter, kinetF, and Lauriston. They also compelled the six adjoining 
monasteries to repair the walls of Perth, which were demolished, and then, 
comniiltiiig the affairs of Scotland to Edward Baliol, who was now returned, 
they went back to England. On their departure, and the low condition of the 
Scots, Denry Beaumont thought it a fit opportunity for him to rise and re- 
venge the death of his son-in-law, the earl of Athol ; and accordingly he slew, 
without distinction, and in a cruel manner, all that he could take, who had 
been in the fight of Kilblanc. Andrew Murray closely besieged him in Dun- 
durg, and, having forced him to surrender, upon taking his oath that he w ould 
return no more into Scotland in a hostile manner, dismissed him safely. 
Then, by a continued course of victory, he took all the strong fortresses on 
the further side of the Forth, except the castle of Cupar, and the town of 
Perth, and, after expelling the garrisons, wholly demolished them. Ho next 
entered England, where he obtained great booty, and thus somewhat relieved 
the spirits of his soldiers, who had suffered much through want in their own 
country. For as Scotland had been harassed that year by the ravages of 
war, and wasted by the daiiy incursions of both parlies, the fields lay untillcd, 
and there was such a famine, that the English were forced to quit the stioug 
castle of Cupar for w-ant of provisions. A Scottish seaman, who had been 
ill-treated by them, being employed to transport the garrison by night to 
Lothian, debarked them upon a bank of sand, which w^as bare when the tide 
was out. Thinking it bad been the main land, they went a little way, and 
then met the sea again, which made them call out for the vessel to return, 
but in vain, and every man perished. 

The next >car, or 1337, t]>e English besiepd the castle of Dunbar, which 
was defended by Agnes, wife of the earl of March, commonly surnamed the 
Black, a woman of masculine spirit. The siege, which w as conducted by the 
carls of Salisbury and Arundel, lasted loiigei than w'as expected, so that tw'o 
supplies were sent into Scotland to relieve Baliol ; the one convoyed by 
Moritfort, and the other by Kichard Talbot. Lawrence Preston overtook 
Montfort, killed him in battle, and routed his army ; but he died himself soon 
*aftcr, of the wounds he received ; which caused his soldiers to avenge the loss 
of their general on the unhappy captives, whom they inhumanly put to death. 
Talbot was also taken prisoner by William Keith, and his army routed ; not- 
withstanding which, the operations against Dunbar were still continued, and, 
as all access by sea was cut off by the English, the besieged were driven to so 
great a want of ]iro vision, that the place must have surrendered, had not 
Alexander Ramsay, by a' seasonable and bold attempt, relieved it. In the 
dead of the night, he sailed by the watch, which, in Genoese galleys, kept the 
sea-coast, and came up to the castle, where he landed forty men, with a great 
quantity of provisions. Having effected this, he joined part of the garrison with 
his own men, and came so suddenly in the dark upon the English guard, that 
he made a great slaughter amongst them ; for they little expected a sally from 
an enemy, whom they looked upon as almost conquered. After achieving 
this exploit, he, the next night, returned back as securely as he Ciirne. Thus, 
at the end of six mouths, the siege of Dunbar was raised ; Edward recalling 
his forces for the prosecution of the French war, after they had greatly 
fatigued themselves, and tried every means to become masters of the place, 

Andrew Murray, seeing that his country was now almost wholly freed from 
invaders, arttempted to reduce Stirling and Edinburgh, but was obliged to 
depart from both w'ithout taking either ; however, he subdued all Lothian, and 
brought it under tlie king's authority. In the mean time, to give his wearied 
mind a little relaxation, he went to see his lands and po.ssessions beyond the 
mountains, where he died ; and was buried at Rosemark, much lamented and 
respected by all good men ; for, during the two years and a half that he sat 
at the helm of allairs, he pcrfoirncd such great actions, as might seem suiii- 
cient for the whole life of one of the greatest generals in the world. 

After him, Stuart was made regent till the return of David out of France; 
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and tliotigli but a yoan^ man, he ^i:a]ned, that year, the ndvantajj^e over the 
i'njflish in many light skirmishes. These encounters were conducted by Wil- 
liam Douglas, who ran great hazurd of his life, and was often wounded ; yet 
he drove the English out of Teviotdale : besides which, he took the castle of 
JIrrmifage in Liddesdale, and after surprising a great store of provision be- 
longing to the enemy at Melrose, be fortified that place. IJe had such a sharp 
and obstinate combat with Barclay, that the latter, with but three in his com- 
pany, escaped with diflieulty under cover of the night. He also overthrew 
the forces of John Stirling in a bloody attack, yet sliortly after be had a nar- 
row chance of being taken by him ; but recovering himself at the close of a 
fierce engagement, lie put Stirling to ilight, slew thiity of his companions, and 
took forty others prisoners. He so pressed upon William Abeineth}, by 
whom he had been defeated five times in one day, that before niglit be slew 
all bis men. and biouiild him away prisoner. He was equally successful in 
ronqueiing Lanrene(‘ Yaux, who was a very powerful ciienij . At length, he 
went over to king David in Franee, to aeipjaint him with the state ofSooftisIi 
alhiirs. The next year, which was 133£>, Stuait. hoping to pursue his ^uod 
fortune, levied an army, and, dividing it into four parts, endeavoured to le- 
diice Perth; but the Engli.sh defended it so valiantly, that ho was wounded, 
and forced to retreat. After the place had been invested three months, and 
the besiegers almost des, aired of success, Douglas came to their assistaiicc, 
bringing with him five piialo ships that lie had hired, and in which were some 
Foldicts, and eng'nes of war. Part of the men were landed, but the rest were 
St'ut in their ships, to si eurc the mouth of the river Tay. Douglas himself 
went to rcoov<u llie castle of Cupar; which, after being deserted by the Eng- 
lish, was seized hy the Scots, and William Bullock, an English pi jest, who 
was also treasurer, made governor. Douglas agreed with him, that he should 
have lands in Seoilaud, if he would come over to his party; which be was the 
more easily persuaded to do, because he could expect no aid from England, 
and did not much confide; in the Scots who were in garrison w ith him. This 
man proved afterwards veiy brave, fnilhful, and of great use to the Scots. 

The siege of Perth had now lasted four months, and would have continued 
niiicli longer, had not the tail of Ross drained the w ater out of the trench, by 
mines and subterraneous passages; which enabled the assailants to approach 
the very walls, and drive the garrison fiom their vvorks, by the missiles tliaX 
were thrown prineipaiiy from tiie engines. The 1‘lnglish, tberforec, were forced 
to surrender upon tcims, and to march out, with their baggage, whither they 
pleased. Soon after this, Stirling also submitted on tlie same conditions ; 
and Maurice Murray, the sou of Andiew, was made governor of the castle. 
Halioi was so dispiiited by tiiis sudden chalice ofaifairs, that he left Gallo- 
way, w here he usually lesided, mid went to England. Some time after, the 
castle of Edinburgh was taken, nut by toree, but stiatagem. Walter Curry% 
a merchant, wlio then happened to have a vessel laden with provisions in the 
hay or frith of the river Tay, at Dundee, was sent for by Williaiu Douglas 
into the Forth ; where he and Bullo<*k agiecd, that Curry .should assume the 
eluiracter of an Englishman, and carry two bottles of Ids best wine, with other 
piescnts, to the governor of the castle; tlesiiiug Ids leave to sell the rest of 
his provisions in the castle ; us also to inform him, liihl if he or the garrison 
stood in any need of his service, he would gratify them, as far as he was able, 
i'pon this, the governor commanded him to bring in some hogsheads of wine, 
with a quantity of biscuits, promising him free admittance whenever ho came. 
Curry, accordingly, pretending great fear of the Scots, who often made incur- 
sions int(» the iirighbouring parts, srdd that he should come at a very early 
hour the next morning. 

In the course of the night, Douglas took with him twelve chosen men, 
all clothed in the habiliments of manners, under which they hid their arms, 
and thus carried provisions into the castle. The rest of their men they 
placed in ambush as near as might be, commanding them to wait for the sig- 
i^al. Douglas and Simon Fraser went before, and commanded the other eleven 
to follow at a moderate distance. When they w^ere admitted through the por- 
tal, which was made of beams befort* Uio entrance of the castle, they observed 
tliat the keys of the doors hung on the arm of the sentinel, whom they there<* 
9. 2£ 
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fore despatched, theu opened the jj;atc; and, as they had before agreed', gave 
the signal to their companions, by blowing a horn. This sound, while it 
quickened llie advance of those who were in ambush, alarmed the guards ; the 
one understanding that their friends, and the other that their enemies, were 
got inlu the castle. Both parlies made ail the haste they could; the Scots 
cast down their hurdrns in the passage of the gate, lest the doors ndght ho 
shut and keep out their friends, who could march but slowly up so steep an 
ascent. IJere a sharp conflict ensued, with loss cm both sides ; hut at last tho 
soldiers of the garrison were all killed, except the governor and six others. 

It was this year, or, as some say, the former, that Alexander Ramsay, iIk* 
most experienced captain of all the Scots, made his expedition into Engiaud. 
Men had so great an opinion of his skill in itnlitary aflairs, that every one 
was accounted but a raw soldier who had not been disciplined by him ; and 
therefore all the young people were eager to join his corps, as the only school 
where the art of war was to be learned. After making several successful 
expeditions into the enemy's country, though with only a small force, and find- 
ing now that their ailairs were declining in Scotland, he w^as endmldened to 
attempt greater things ; and, accordingly, gathering together a noble army of 
his tenants and friends, he ravaged all Northumherland. Ijpon his retreat, 
tho English collected the whole of their troops from the country ami garrisons, 
and followed him with a great army. Thus pressed, it was difficult to defer- 
mine what course for Alexander to adopt, lie could not avoid fighting ; and 
yet perceived that Ids soldiers were somewhat dejected, by reason of the mul- 
titude of tlie enemy. In these circumstances, he sent olf the plunder he.fon;, 
then, placing his foot in aruhush, commanded the horsemen to straggle about, 
as if they were Hying ; and, when they had passed the place where tlieir com- 
rades lay concealed, to rally again at the sound of the truiripet. The English, 
imagining that the horse had fled in good earnest, pursued them in the same 
disorderly manner ; and, when llie signal was given for the Scots to rally, in 
a moment they turned hack upon them, while the foot as suddenly issued out 
of ambush ; which struck such a coiisternatiun and terror into the enemy, that 
they retreated faster than they had before pursued; so that many of tliem weic 
killed, a great nundjcr taken, and the booty w as carried borne safe. Amongst 
the prisoners was the governor of Roxburgh, who had drawn out almost all 
his gariison ; so that Alexander, knowing the town was in a defenceless stale, 
attacked aiul easily took it at the first onset, lie next seized the lower pan 
of the castle, on which the remainder of Uie garrison (led into a strong tower 
in the town ; hut, being vigorously assailed, and having no hopes of relief, 
they surrcndcM’ed. Some say that the earl of Salisbury was there captured, 
and exchanged for .lohn RandMph ; but most writers, whom I am rather in- 
clined to follow, affirm, that Uiis nobleman was taken prisoner in France, by 
the troops of that country. Randolph next went into Annandale, where he 
recovered his castle, wiiicli was seated by Locbma]>en, from the English. 
After this, the three governors of the borders, Alexander Ramsay of the east, 
'William Douglas of the middle, and Randolph of the west, drove the English 
beyond their old bounds, which they possessed in the reign of Alexander IJf. 
and left them no footing at all in Scotland, except JJerwick. Some say, in 
which the Black BookTof Paisley agrees, that Roxburgh was taken in the 
night by Ramsay, w ho set ladders to the walls while the watch was asleep, on 
the 30th day of March, in the year 1342. 

The same ye^, on the 2d of July, David Bruce and his wife arrived at In- 
verbervie, nine years after his departure. His coming was the more accept- 
able, because the affairs of Scotland were then at a low ebb. For Edward 
having made a truce for three years with Philip, king of France, at Tournay, 
and so being freed from his French war, determined to invade Scotland with 
all his foicc. He had then in his army forty thousand foot, and six thousand 
horse; besides which, he fitted out a gallant navy of ships to carry p*'®' 
visions for his land-forces, that there might be no want. They set sail in the 
month of November, hut met with so fierce a tempest, that, after much dis- 
tress at sea, they wTre cast upon the Belgic and German shores, and so were 
of no use to him in the present war. In the mean while, Edward, with his 
troops, remained about Newcastle-upon-Tyne, in great want of provisions; 
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and, while tliere, ambassadors came to him from the Scots, desiring a pacifi- 
cation for foar months, which they obtained, upon condition, ** That, if David 
came not to them before the first day of June, they should all become subjects 
to the king of England/' But David, bearing of the preparations of the Eng- 
lish, had set sail before the arrival of the ambassadors. 

Amongst those who flocked in to congratulate the monarch on his return, as 
many did from all parts of the kingdom, there came Alexander Ramsay, who, 
being eminent both for the glorious actions of his former life, but espccanlly 
for his late conquests, was received with great marks ©f favour, and had tlie 
government of Roxburgh bestowed on him, with the .vhcriiTwick of all Teviot- 
dale. This advancement, however, gave great olfeuce to William Douglas, 
particularly because be bad expelled the English from nearly the whole of 
'foviutdalc, and had, for some years, though without the king’s express autho- 
rity, presided over the public assembly there. On these accounts, and rcly- 
iiig upon liis services towards bis country, the nobility of Ids birth, and the 
power of his family, he trusted that no man would have been his competitor 
for that oflicc. Wherefore, being \vlioIJy bent on revenge, he at present dis- 
sembled bis resentment; but, three months afterwards, meeting his rival 
holding an assembly in the church of Hawick, ho suddenly attacked and 
wounded him, besides which, he killed three of his followers, who endea- 
voured to rescue him, and then set him upon a horse, and carried him to tli£ 
castle of Hermitage, where he starved him to death. 

About the same time, William Bullock, a man of singular loyalty to the 
king, was put to the same kind of death by David Barclay. ' These two savage 
and cruel deeds caused great disturbances tlirougbout the kingdom, and rent 
it into several parties. The patience of the king was, in consequence of these 
Ibiiigs, surely tried ; for he was yet but young, and not accustomed to men of 
a rough and warlike disposition. He, however, endeavoured all that ho 
could to biiiig Douglas to punishment: but was prevented by the numerous 
fiietids which that chief tfad gained, on account of the great services he had 
done for the Hbyrty of his country. Among these was Robert Stuart, the son 
of the king’s sister, through whose poweiful interest Douglas obtained a 
pardon, which, indeed, the magnificent, yet true, report of his glorious ex- 
ploits, much facilitated, together with the present condition of the lime, when, as 
tlicie was but an uiic<;rtain peace abroad, and many seditions at borne, military 
men were to bo respeeted, and bad in honour. [Jpon this account, DouglEm 
was not only pardoned, but even preferred to the government of Roxburgh 
and of Teviotdalo ; a clemency, which, perhaps, in the present circumslances 
of things, might be useful, but certainly was of very ill e^LampIc for the fiituie. 

David, having thus settled matters at home the best he could, declared 
war against England, though most of the nobility dissuaded him from the 
expedition, on account of the great scarcity of provisions. However, he 
raised a good army, of which he made John Randolph general, accompanying 
it himself in disguise, that his regal title might not be known. This army, 
having wasted Northumberland for about two months, returned home with 
great booty. Within a few days after, he made another inroad into the 
enemy’s country, but without di.sgiiise, and openly professed liimself both 
king and general. The English, being inferior in strength, would not ven- 
ture a pitched battle whilst their king was absent in France, but attacked their 
enemies with the horse only, and so kept them from plundering much, by 
obliging them to keep close in their march. Five of the chief nobility, whom 
David had lately raised to that honour, straggling too far from their men, 
were taken prisoiiers, and their followers killed or put to flight. Upon this, 
David, to waste no more time there in vain, returned home, with all his army. 
Afler this, he made a third expedition, with what force he could privately 
levy, in order to fall upon the enemy unawares ; but, entering England in a 
stormy autumn, the small brooks were so swollen with great showers, that 
they made ail the country impassable, and hindered the carriage of provision, 
so that he was forced to return home; however, that he might not seem to 
have taken so much pains to no purpose, he demolished a few castles. 

Not long after this, ambassadors were interchanged repeatedly between the 
two countries, in order to obtain a truce for two years, which the Scots consented 
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to, on the condition that their ally, Philip, king of France, should (i^ive his assent, 
it bein^ one article in the treaty between the Scots and the French, that neither 
of them should make truce or peace with the English, without the other’s con> 
sent. Tims, for the space of two years, Scotland remained quiet. About 
the fourth year after David’s return, the Fiench were overcome in a great 
battle, and Calais was besieged b^ the English; in consequence of which, 
Philip urged the Scots, by his nrnbassiadors, to invade England, for the pur- 
pose of drawing oil* some of the force which pressed upon his dominions. 
IJereiipon, an army was summoned to meet at Perth ; to which place they 
ran:c in great numbers; bat there, David, eail of Ross, lying in wait for 
Reginald, lord of the Isles, his old enemy, fell upon him in the night, and 
slew him, with seven noblemen in his company. This murder greatly weak< 
ened the army ; for the relations and tenants of both parties, as well as their 
neighbours, fearing a civil war between two such potent families, returned to 
their respective homes. This made William Douglas of Litlisdale earnestly 
retjuest the king to desist from his present expedition, and endeavour to 
allay these domestic feuds. His counsel was rejected, and the king, whose 
friciidsliip to Philip overcame his love to his country, marched forward into 
England, destroying all as ho went with fire and sword. In sixteen days lie 
came into the county of Duiham, where the English, partly levied by Percy, 
and partly sent back from the siege of Calais, made a Ibrnudable body, and 
shewed themselves to the enemy in order of bailie, sooner than the Scots 
could have imagined, David, who feared nothing less than l)ie coming of the 
enemy, upon this; sent out William Douglas to forage in the neighbouring 
country, and llicri gave the signal of battle to his soldiers. Douglas fell 
unawares amongst bis enemies, and, having lost five hundred of his best 
men, was put to flight, and returned in great confusion to the camp. The 
end of this bailie was as unhappy as the beginning, for the fight being sharply 
begun, John Randolph’s party was routed at the first onset, and the com- 
mander himself was killed. The main body, in whicti the king stood, sustained 
an attack from two brigades of the Engli.sh; one that had already been vic- 
torious, and another that was entire, and had not yet charged. In this action, 
almost all the Scottish nobility were lost, as being resolved to die with their 
king, who was hiiuself tnkon prisoner by John Copland, but not till he had 
wrested the ariows otjlof the assr^ilant’s hand, and struck out two of his lp<!th 
tiilh his list, though he hiiuself was ciuelly wounded with two darts. The 
third wing, eoinmanded by Robert Sluail and Patrick Dunbar, perceiving 
the slaughter of llitii comrades, elfected their ow n retreat with little loss. The 
nobility were so dt'sliojed in this battle, that, ininicdiately after it, Roxburgh, 
lloimitage, and many other castles, were suneiidered to the English. The 
Scots were also cotiqu lied to quit tiieir claim to all the lands tliey held in 
England, ami also to Mui eh, Tcviotdalc, Lithsdale, and Lauderdale; while 
the bounds and borders of the English were eiiiarged to Cockburnspalh, as 
it is called, and to S(mtra-hi!l. 

Baliol, not content with having recovered the possessions of his ancc.slors 
in Calloway, marched o\er Annandalc and Lithsdale, and all the country lying 
near the Clyde, destroying every thing with fire and sword. He, also, by the 
assistance of Percy of England, made the like havock in Lothian ; nor could 
there be a suflich nt aiiny raised agaiust them in Scotland for some years. 
As an adclilioii to this rru scry, there happened also a terrible plague, which 
swept away almost the tliiid part of tlm people. And yet, in such an afflicted 
state of things, men did not abstain from domestic bioils. David Rarclay, a 
nolde knight, who had before slain Dullock, was at this time present, and 
assisting in, the murder of John Douglas, at Dalkeith. VVjiliain Douglas, 
of Lithsdale, who had been taken prisoner by the English at tlic battle of 
Durham, and was not yet released, caused him to be cut to pieces by his 
tenants; however, after lu' himself was released, and returned into Scotland, 
lie did not long survive him ; for, as he was hunting in the wood of Ettrick, 
he w'as killed by another William Douglas, who w'as the son of Archibald, 
and lately come from France, lu revenge the murder of Alexander Ramsay. 
Nor did the clans of the ancient Scots, who were, to tlic full, as restless and 
impatient a$ the refit, abstain from injuring one another at this period. 
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In die midst of these cfilamities, which pressed on every side, William 
pou^las collected a band of his vassals and tenants, and recovered Douglas, 
the patrimony of his ancestors, after driving the J^nglish out of it; and, upon 
tills little success, men's minds being more inclined to him, he reduced a great 
part of Teviotdale. In llie mean time John, king of France, heir to his father 
Flijlii>, both in his kingdom and in his wais, fearing lest the Scots, being 
hiokeii bv so many mislortuncs, should quite sink under so puissant an 
enemy, sent Eugenius Garenter to them, with foity gallant ca\alicrs in his 
train, to desire of them to make no peace with England without his consent. 
i!c hroiiglit with him 40,000 French crowns, to raise soldiers ; and, by large 
piomises, gained over the nobility to his opinion. Those nu n received the 
iuoiK'y, ami divided it among themselves, but levied no troops, only carrying 
fin a predatory war by light incursions, as they were wont to do. When the 
English Imard of this, they laid Lothian almost desolate, which before bad 
l,c(‘n cruelly harassed. To revenge this wrong', Patrick Dunhar and William 
Douglas gathered a good body togetluT as privately as they could, and placed 
llu mselves in anibusli; but sent out William Ramsay of Dulhousie, a noted 
and gallant soldier, with part of the anny, to burn Morhain, a populous town 
on llic banks ol the Tweed. When Ramsay bad accomplished this object, the 
l^.iglish were drawn on to tijo ambuscade, where some were surprised and 
killed, and the remainder, not being able to resist the superiority of numbers, 
suiiendored llicmstdves. This success heartened the Scots to such a degree, 
that, the same gem r:ds uniting their forces together, Thomas Stuart, earl of 
Amins, resolved to attack iUMwick; and, to doit secretly, he procured ves- 
.-.c.s, laddeis, and other implements used in scaling the walls of towns, wdicr- 
j’vi'i lie could gt t them. He then acquainted Patrick Dunbar with his corning, 
who met him at the lioni appointed, and the two made up to the walls with as 
little noise as ihe> could. Though the cenlincls discovered them, they were 
soon repulsed bv the Scots, who became masters of the town, but not without 
loss on their side. The eastle was still kept by the English, and, though 
iillemptcd, conid not be taken. 

Vf hen the kbig of England heard how matters went in Scotland, he nius- 
ten d a powcilul army, and hastened tliitlier by quick marches. The Scots 
healing of his <ioming, and not being provided with materials for a long siege, 
I>luu(lered and boriil the town, and so returned home. Edward employed ay 
Kinds of woikmen and arliliccrs, to repair what the flames had consumed; 
mid, in th(‘ mean wliile, took up his own quarters at Roxburgh. Thither Jialiol 
came, and surrendered up to him the kingdom of Scotland, desiring him ear- 
nestly not to forget the injuries oO'ered him by the inhabitants, Edv\ard, as 
it were in compliance with his desires, invaded Lothian by land and sea, and 
made a fuith< r devastation of wlml the former visitation bad left. He deter- 
mined in this expedition so to quell all the Scots, that they should never re- 
cover strengtii to rebel again ; but his purpose was disappointed b^ a most 
t irihle tempest, which so dispersed, shattered, and tore the vessels laden 
wilh provisions, that very few of them ever met again in one port ; so that he 
was foiced to return home for want uf supplies ; after venting his spleen upon 
IMinhuigh, Haddington, and other towns of Lothian. Edward and his army 
having departed, Douglas drove the English out of Galloway ; Roger Kirk- 

R ^.bick, out of Nithsdale ; and John Stuart, son of the regent, out of Annan- 
dal<! ; and thus those three cour.lics were recovered by the Scots. 

About the same time, John king of France was overthrown by the English 
in a great battle, in Poictou, and he himself taken prisoner. Edwaid having 
tvu) sovereigns his captives at once, passed the winter joyously amidst the 
t’ongiatulalions of his friends ; and the Scots thinking that his mind, being 
'•aied with glory, might be more inclined !o equity, sent ambassadors to treat 
about the release of their king. Bruee, tiiat the Scots might have easy access 
to him, was sent to Berwick; but, as ihey could not agree about the con- 
ditions, lie was carried back to London, Not long alter, the pope s legates 
sent over, who took great pains to make peace between the English 
and French ; and they also ilid the same for Scotland, upon the promise, as 
Our writers say, of the payment of a hundred (but Froissart says five hundred) 
thousand marks of sterling money to llio English, part of which was to be laid 
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down immediately, and the rest by instalments. To make up this sum, the 
pope f^ave up the tenths of all benefices for three years; and in the mean time 
a truce was made, and many youn|^ nobles were given up for hostages, who 
almost all died in England of the plague. 

Hereupon David returned tlic eleventh year after he was taken prisoner. 
The first thing he did was to punish those who had been the most forward to 
fly in the battle of Durham. From Patrick Dunbar he took away a great part 
oi' his lands ; he cut off all hopes of succeeding him from Robert Stuart, the 
son of his eldest sister ; and substituted Alexander, son of the carl of Sullicr- 
land, by his second sister, obliging the nobility to swear feally to him. This 
young man's father also distributed large and fertile lancis amongst the 
iioldes, to engage them more firmly to his son. liut, Alexander dying soon 
after, David was reconciled to Robert Stuart ; and in a full assembly of the 
estates, ho was, by a general suffrage, named heir-presumptive of the crown. 
Rut this was not done till some years afterwards. 

The king passed the next five years in appeasing the discords at home, in 
which lime there happened two great calamities. One was and there- 

fore allecled comparatively only a few. There was so great an inundation, 
owing to incessant great rains, that Lotliian appeared to he an entire Hood, 
and the force of the water was such, that it carried away bridges, water-mills, 
country-houses, with their owners and cattle, into the sea ; it also rooted up 
trees, and almost quite destroyed the towms which stood mrar the banks of 
rivers. Tiiis misery was seconded by the more terrible visitation of pestilence, 
which destroyed many persons of all ranks and ages. 

fn the year the state of things grew calmer, and then, in the ass(;mhly 
of the estates, tin; king propounded to the lords of the articles, “ That the king 
of England, or else liis son, might be sent for into Scotland, to succeed him 
ill the kingdom, if lie should chance to die/^ This ho did, either being quite 
W'earied of war, or thinking that it would be for the good of both kfngdoms, 
or, as others imagine, bce.ausc of the oath which the English had obliged him 
to lake. Let this be as it will, his speech was so unaeci ptahle and ollensive 
to all present, that before each vote could be takem in order, the whole as- 
sembly confusedly cried out against it as an odious proposition; and they 
who inveighed the most on the occasion, fearing tlic roy al displeasure, actually 
^neditated a revolt. 35ut the king jierreiviiig thc'ii thoughts, abated his anger, 
and received them into favour. When he had quieted all things elsewhere, 
the islanders continued still in arms, and not only committed outrages upon 
one another, but made havock in the adjacent countries. The king tried all 
practicable means to bring them to a mutual concoid ; but finding his efforts 
fruitless, his next de.sign was to suborn soim* erafly fellows, to foment and 
heighten their dissensions ; that so, when tin' fiercest of them had <lestroyed 
one another, tlie rest might become more tractable and pliant. Having per- 
formed these exploits, both at home and abroad, the king departed this fife in 
the castle of Edinburgh, on the 7lli of May, in the 47lh year of his age, about 
the Stub of bis reign, and in that of our Lord 1370. 

lie was certainly a man mninent in cvi-ry kind of virtue ; but especially in 
justice and clemency ; and though he had been exercised with good and bad 
events alternately, yet still his fortune seemed rallier to fail him than his 
industry. 

RoiiEiiT II. the hundredth King^ began his reign A, D 1370. 

After the decease of David, the noblex met at Linlithgow, to congratulate 
Robert on his accession, he having been the declared successor of his uncle; 
but here the ambition of William Douglas almost threw things into sedition 
and uproar, by demanding the kingdom as his hereditary right, because he 
was descended fioin Raiiol and the Cumins. Rut finding that his suit was 
unacceptable to them all, and especially to his most intimate friends, the two 
brothers, George and John Dunbar, one the earl of March, and the other of 
Murray, as also to Robert Erskinc, governor of the three well-fortified castles 
of Dumbarton, Stirling, and Edinburgh, he desisted, and promised to obey 
Robert as his rightful monarch ; and the king, to oblige him in a more strict 
bond of friendship, espoused his daughter to the son of carl William. 
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This year, the truce, which had been made for fourteen years* was broken 
by the English. There was a great fair usually kept on the eleventh of Au- 
fi’ust, to which place vast numbers of both nations, even from the remotest 
parts, were accustomed to resort. Thither came the inhabitants of March, 
and it happened, that one of George Dunbar’s intimate friends was killed. 
(Jeorge, according to the law which was observed among the borderers, sent 
heialds to demand the murderers tube giv(;n up to him, or else, that due pun- 
ishment should be inllicted upon them. Finding, however, that his applica- 
tion was disregarded, through favour to the parlies, he dissembled the ailront, 
and, against the next day appointed for the fair, secretly prepared a band of 
men, who, setting upon the town unexpectedly, slew all the >oung people, 
burnt the houses, and returned home witli a great booty, flic English, to 
revenge this injury, with like cruelty ravaged all the lands of John (ioidou, 
a noble knight. In consequence of this, by way of retaliation, Gordon, not 
long after, entered England, and carried away a great store both of men and 
tattle; but, as he was returning home, John Lilburn met him with a force 
much superior; when a tcriible fight began between them, and though \iclory 
seemed a long time to llutter over both parties with doubtful wings, at last it 
inclined to the Scots. Tiie commander of the English forces was taken pri 
soner, with many of his associates and dependants. 

Henry Percy, earl of Morlhumbcrlaud, a man of great spirit, being tlicn 
lord warden, or governor, of the eastern marches or borders, resenting this in- 
jury done to his countrymen, immediately collccled a body of above seven 
liioiisand men, and encamped at a village ealled Duns, remarkable for being 
the birlh-plaee of John Scotus, surnamed Subtili.s, rather lliari for any thing 
else. There the eounlrymcn and shepherds assembled together, having no 
other arms but the rattles with which they used lo frighten the deer and cattle 
that feed there at largo without any keeper; and by night placed themsc^ives 
on some elevated parts of the Laiiiinermuir hills, near to the village of Duns. 
The form of the rattle is this; on the top of a long spear, or pole, they fasleii 
some ribs of wood, bent into a scmieirele; over which they stretch a skin after 
the same form as the lanterns, which the common people of Paiis call falols, 
are made; in this skin they put small but hard stones, whicli, when well 
shaken, make such a rattling noise, as drives away the bca^^ts and eaille IVoin 
the corn. With these instruments they made a niiglity noise on the liills 
hanging over Duns; at which the English horses w^eie so allrighled, that they* 
hiokc the head-stalls they were tied to, and ran up and down tlic fields, where 
they were taken by the countrymen ; and in the whole army there was siiefi 
a tumultuous bustle, that they cried out. To aims, thinking the enemy had 
been at their heels. Thus they passed the night without sleep ; but, in the 
nioruiiig, perceiving their mistake, and having lost many of their baggage- 
horses, as well as tiioso for service, they retreated six miles, which is the dis- 
1an(;e of that place from England, ou foot, like men routed and flying, leaving 
their stores behind them. 

The same day that Percy retired from Duns, Thomas Musgrave, governor 
of Berwick, came out of his garrison, with some troops, to join him. John 
Bordon, having intelligence of his march, laid an ambush for him, into which 
he fell ; and imagining his enemy to be more numerous than he was, began to 
lly, but was taken, with his party, in the pursuit, and brought back. In the 
Western borders, also, John Jobnston gained both honour and booty ; for be 
so harassed the enemy in the neighbourhood, by petty, but frequent, iiieui- 
sions, that he did them as much mischief as a considerable army could have 
done. 

Thus all things succeeded prosperously with Robert, for tbc first two years 
of his reign ; but in bis third year, Euphemia, daughter of Hugh, earl of Ross, 
died. The king had three children by her ; Waller, afterwards made eail of 
^trathearn; David, carl of Athol; and Euphemia, whom James Douglas 
married, as 1 have already said. Robert, not so much in impatience of tlic 
Unmarried stale, as for the love of the children which he prcviftusly bad by 
Elizabeth More, now made her bis wife. This woman, who was exceedingly 
beautiful, was the daughter of Adam More, a noble knight. The king fell in 
fove with her when be was young, and had three sons and two daughters by 
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}icr, after which he gave her in marriage to one Gifard, a nobleman in Lothian. 
It huppened that Euphemia the queen, and Gifard, the husband of Elizabeth, 
both died about the same lime ; upon which the king, either induced b^ his 
old fiiiiiiliarity wdlli her, or else (as many writers report) to render legilima.e 
the children he had by her, married her, and presently advanced her sons u) 
riclies and honour. Jolin, the eldest, was made earl of Garrick; itobert earl 
of Monleilh, and Alexander earl of Huchan, to which Eadcnocl. was adjoined. 
Not satislied with this munilieencc, he prevailed upon the assembly orestate.s, 
which met at Scone, to set aside the children of Eupheniia, and to observe the 
order of ago, in making his son kiirg after him ; which procedure, in afiLr 
times, almost proved the utter ruin of that tuirneious family. 

During the next two years, there was neither certain peace nor open war. 
but light incursions, or rather plunderings, on both sides. In the mean while, 
Edward JIT. died, and Uichurd II. his grandchild b> Ids son Edward, liorn at 
Jlourdeaux, siicecedcd liiin, being then eleven ycais of age; at whirb 
ambassadors were scut by Charles V. king of hVance, into Scotland. The 
cause of this mission was, to renew the ancient league with Eobert, ami {h 
dosire liini to invade England with an army, and so lake oil' tlic si i ess of the 
war from France. Whilst the envoys wore treating with thc’assembly, Alex 
ander Ramsay, as the English writers report, went, aeconqianicd by fort; 
young men, in the middle of the night, and when the sentinels weie asleep, 
took the castle of Eerwick; where all that were in it were f itJier killed v.i 
made prisoners. The townsmen, amazed at this f udden surprise, .sent for 
)\‘rcy, who <;anic and laid siege to the castle with 10,(HK> men. 

When the new's of this action was brought to the assembly of llie estates r 1 
Scone, Archibald Douglas, being concerned for the danger bis kinsman was 
ill, took with him a ing body of live hundred horse only, and hastened lliithcr ; 
but all passages to the bc.sieged were cut oil' and stopped, so that he wr.s 
forced to return again, without pcrforniiiig any thing; and the castle, after a 
valiant defence for some days, was at last taken by storm, all that were therein 
being put to the sword, except Alexander alone. Thus say the English ; bnl 
our writers, on the contrary, relate, that the castle was taken by the help of 
six country-people of Marcli, who, not being able to keep it, were obliged to 
desert it. Not long after the meeting at Scone, William, the first carl of 
^Douglas, gathered an army of 20,000 mini, and, entering England, came .sud- 
denly to a town called Penrith, on a fair-day, which lie look, plundered, and 
burnt, and llicn securely marched his army back again laden with much spoil 
and booty ; but, withal, he brouglil the pestilence borne with him, which was 
greater than any that had ever been known before, for it raged over all Scot- 
land for the space of two >ears. 

The English, by way of retaliation, passed over the Solway, and entered 
Scotland, to the number of (ifiecn thousand men, commanded by the fierce 
Talbot, who made a terrible bavoek and devastation far and near. As his 
army was returning back laden with spoil, he pitched his tents in a narrow 
valley, not far from the bordcr.s of England. In this straitened place, wliiJsl 
they thought themselves secure, about fivi‘ hundred Scots came upon them iti 
the night, when unprovided, and most of them without their arms ; and at the 
first onset killed all who were in their way ; so that the tumult and fear in- 
creasing, they were entirely put to lliglit; many were killed upon the spot, 
two hundred and fifty were taken prisoners, and a great number, in such a 
sudden consternation, flying to the river, were drowned ; the rest left their 
prey behind them, and got home the ne-aiest way they could. 

In the mean time, the English carried on a furious war, both by sea and 
land, against the French ; but as part of their forces w cre sent into Portugal, 
it was resolved by the parliament, that .John, duke of Lanca.ster, the king's 
uncle, .should bo sent ambassador into Scotland, to treat about a peace; in 
order that, being engaged in so many contentions, they might have quiet on 
that side at least which lay most exposed and open. The Scots, being made 
acquainted wdth bis coming by a herald, appointed William earl of Douglas, 
and John Dunbar earl of Murray, to treat with him ; and, accordingly, a truce 
was concluded for three years. But whil.st they were negociating about a 
peace there, a dreadful civil war broke out in England. The first author of it 
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is said to have been one John Ball, a priest ; who, perceiving: that the lower 
orders of the people were enraged, because poll-money of fourpencc a head 
was laid on them, first of all secretly, and in private confessions, discourses, 
and meetings, infiamed the minds of the commons against the nobility; but 
perceiving that his doctrine was very acceptable, he spoke out more openly. 
Besides this new occasion of sedition, there was also another of older date, 
namely, tliat the greatest part of the commons were made little better than 
slaves to the lords. Therefore many mechanics and labourers joined the priest, 
and others also, who, in property or credit, had nothing to lose ; insomuch 
that they raised such a great tumult and combustion, that the whole frame of 
the g<tvernraent seemed to be in a very perilous state. These things were 
known at the meeting of the ambassadors ; yet both of them dissembled the 
matter till they had treated, and concluded what they came about. Then 
Douglas told John of Lancaster that he knew, from the beginning, in what 
slate the atl’airs of England stood ; but that the Scots were so far from laying 
hold of the opportunity, either to make war, or hinder a good peace, that 
they ofi'ered him, c\cn then, to protect him securely there, till the tumults of 
England should be appeased ; or that, if he would return, to allow him five hun- 
dred horse for iiis convoy. Lancaster gave them great thanks, yet he hoped, 
at present, that he bad no need to accept of either of the conditions. But, as 
he was returning home, the governor of Berwick shut him out of the town, so 
that he, upon the public faith already given, returned into Scotland, and there 
kept himself, till the sedition of the commons was quelled in England. \V hen 
the truce of three years was ended, in the month of January, 1384, Aicliibald 
Douglas of Galloway, with the assistance of William earl of Douglas, and 
George carl of March, laid siege to the castle of Loohmaben, situated near a 
lake of the same name, and from whence daily inroads were made upon the 
neighbouring country. The governor of the fortress being struck uith this 
sudden surprise, agreed with the enemy, that unless relieved in eight days, 
he would surrender the castle. Whereupon, after the Scots had endured 
great hardship, by reason of the winter-storms, and continual showers, the 
castle was surrendered according to covenant, on the ninth day after sum- 
mons, which was the 4tli of February. The people who lived near Roxburgh, 
fearing lest their castle might be also taken, obtained one Grastock, a noble 
and wealthy man, who was celebrated as a warrior, for their governor. On 
his appointment, he sent in great provisions, and resolved also to deposit alf 
his household goods in Uie castle, for security. But while thus employed, 
Dunbar, being informed by his spies of the day of his march, and the way lie 
was to go, laid ambuscades in convenient places, and so suddenly attacked a 
long confused train, made up of soldiers, waggoners, and a promiscuous 
multitude, that, without any fighting, be took the booty, together with the 
owner of it, and presently retreated. The English, in revenge of their loss, 
Slid to prevent future incursions by a decisive blow, sent Lancaster into 
Scotland wiili great forees, both by sea and land. Lancaster himself came 
tiirougli March and Lotliian, as far as Edinburgh ; while bis licet was sent to 
lay waste the maritime parts of Fife. 

The soldiers were desirous of burning down Edinburgh ; but the general, 
remembering that, but a few years before, he bad been kindly and hospita- 
bly entertained there, when he was excluded by his own people, absolutely 
forbade them. But his sea-forces shewed not the same civility ; for, entering 
into the Isle of Inchcolin, they plundered a monastery of monks, and burnt 
it; using the like cruelty in all places where they landed, till Nicholas and 
Thomas Erskine, Alexander Lindsay, and William Cunningham, met them, 
slew many, took some, and forced the rest to fiy,iD great trepidation, to their 
ships. Besides the loss received by llicir hasty flight, they suffered forty of 
their own men, hanging upon one of their own ship's cables, after the rope 
was cut, to be drowned before their eyes. Lancaster had scarcely set out 
on his return home, when William Douglas pursued him closely, partly sack- 
ing, partly demolishing, all ilio castles which the English held in Scotland 
after th® battle of Durham. He reduced all Teviotdale, except Roxburgh, 
to the government of the Scots ; and restrained robberies, which the licentious- 
ness of the wars had mulliplied and eucoutaged ; but bo did not long outlive 
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these noble actions, dyinfr soon after of a fever, in the castle of Demglas ; 
succeeded by his son William, a young man every way worthy of so great 
and virtuous a father. 

In the mean time, a truce for twelve months was made between the French, 
English, and Scots, near Boulogne ; but the French, who were hound to give 
the Scots notice of it, neglecting so to do, the English nobility bordering 
upon Scotland, thinking they had a fit opportunity to give their enemy some 
notable and unexpected overthrow, without leaving them any time for revenge, 
before the treaty was published, gathered ten thousand horse, and six thou- 
sand archers, and entering the kingdom, under the command of the carls of 
Northumberland and Nottingham, made a terrible havock of the country, 
especially on the lands belonging to the families of Douglas and Lindsay. The 
Scots, who, upon the rumour of a truce, had laid aside all thoughts of war, 
were exceedingly oflended, as well at their own negligence, as at the per- 
fidiousncss of the enemy, and therefore resolved upon revenge as soon ns 
they could. Id the mean time, the noise of the English invasion of Scotland 
alarmed the French, and reminded them of their having omitted to fulfil 
the condition of the league, in giving notice of the truce. To make some 
atonement for this oversight, they now evinced a forward zeal, and sent 
an embassy to London, wlierc, at the very lime that the English were 
plundering Scotland, they were detained with sumptuous entertainments, 
till the invaders had returned from their excursion : and then the ambassadors 
were dismissed, and came into Scotland, where they declared their message, 
as they were comm<andod. Whereupon, almost all tlie nobility, especially 
those who had felt the loss sustained by the late Miroad, murmured, and cried 
out, that this foul dealing of the English was not to be endured. The king 
in vain endeavoured to pacify them, for he was willing to observe the truce; 
but they, by long debate, delayed the matter, till their friends had privately 
levied near fifteen thousand horse; and then, on a day appointed, Douglas, 
Lindsay, and Dunbar, went privately from court, and joining their country- 
men, invaded England with a powerful array. After wasting Northumber- 
land as far as Newcastle, in their passage through the lands of the earl of 
Nottingham and the Mowbrays, they destroyed, by fire and sword, all that 
they could not carry away. Having achieved this exploit, they returned 
home with a great booty, as well as many prisoners, and presently caused 
the armistice to be proclaimed. 

About the end of the truce, in the year 1385, John dc Vienne, admiral of 
the French navy, was sent over by the king of France, with about two thou- 
sand auxiliaries, of whom one hundred were cuirassiers, armed eap-a-pce, 
and two hundred archers, who threw darts out of what arc now called cross- 
bows ; the rest were infantry of a promiscuous description. Tlicy brought 
with them pay for six months, besides many gifts and presents ; and, amongst 
the rest, four hundred suits of complete armour, to be divided among the 
bravest men. Having first waited on the king, he and James Douglas 
entered Northumberland, where they demolished three castles, and would 
have proceeded farther, but for the rains wliich fell in the autumn, and forced 
them to return. In addition to this, a report reached them, that Richard 11. 
of England was coming against them, which hastened their retreat. His 
anger was more inflamed now against the Scots than ever ; because they had 
not only made a dreadful war upon liivS kingdom themselves, but had procured 
the aid of foreigners at a critical point of time, when the French designed 
also to land a vast army , in England. Upon this he assembled a very power* 
ful army, consisting, as the English writers say, of 6*0,000 foot, and 8000 
horse ; with which he resolved to bumble the Scots to such a degree, that they 
should not, for many years, be able to levy any considerable force. Besides 
this, he raised a great body of troops, who were to carry supplies into the 
Forth, where he intended to make his descent, and which part of Scotland 
he knew had been exhausted for many years by continual wars ; so that, if 
any provisions were now left there, the inhabitants would convey them away 
into the neighbourhood, or remote places. As to the French, he felh secure 
in regard to them, for he knew tliat they would not put to sea in a stormy 
winter. With these forces he entered Scotland, sparing no place, either 
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sacred or profane ; nor age or degrees of men, if they were capable of bearing 
arms. In the mean time, admiral Vienne, being more observant of his king’s 
commands to him when he parted from him, than of the present posture of 
affairs in Scotland, was earnest with Douglas to hazard a battle. The other 
answered him, that the Scots forbore to engage, not out of any disaffection to 
the French, but from a conviction of their own weakness ; and, thereupon, 
took him up into a high place, from whence be might safely have a view of the 
enemy. Vienne, then, perceiving the long train of the English in their march, 
soon altered his opinion ; and they both concluded, that, in the present cir- 
cumstances, the best and only way for them to incommode the enemy, was io 
collect all the force they could, and invade England. 

Accordingly, taking a circuitous rout, to be as far as possible from the Eng- 
lish army, they entered Cumberland, and made a great iiavock,botb there and 
in the neighbouring counties. The English, as the winter was now at hand, 
and the eounlry of Lothian was devastatecl b> the war, did not dare 'to go far 
far from their ships, lest provisions should fail them, and therefore they began 
to consult about their return. Some were of opinion, that it would be best to 
follow' the Scots in the rear, and, in their march back, compel them to fight, 
whether they would or not. Eul those who knew the roads belter, through which 
they were to pass, replied, on the other hand, that there would he great difficulty 
in proceeding over the marslies and mountains, and sometimes through narrow 
delilcs, where generally w'as such a scarcity of every thing, that a very few 
light-armed men could hardly carry provisions enough with thorn for their 
subsistenee even for a few clays. It was further observed, that, after over- 
coming these obstacles, they would find llie next country into which they 
should come naturally sterile, and wasted by the war. They added, likewise, 
that if all these inconveniences should be overcome, yet they had to do with 
an active and versatile enemy, whom it would be more diflicult to find, and 
bring to a battle, than to defeat ; and Uiat, if they should discover him, he 
would not he compelled tn fight, except in places to his own advantage. In 
illustration of this, they said that Edward the Third, king Richard’s grand- 
father, had expel ience of this, to the great detriment of his own, and little in- 
eonvenicnee of the Scottish army. IJpon hearing this, and considering the 
miseries they might suffer in an enemy’s country, in a cold winter, while, in 
flic mean time, their wives, children, and all that was dear to them, were com- 
fortless at home, they changed their minds, and marched directly back tbb 
.same way they eariie. Thus both armies had free scope and time for plun- 
dering the country of fin'ir respective enemy; and each returned again with- 
out meeting a foe or fighting a battle. 

The Scots, well knowing that the English could not attempt another expedi- 
tion till the next summer, resolved to attack Roxburgh, a neighbouring town, 
together with the garrison there, which very much annoyed the adjacent country. 
On coming lliither, however, a dissension arose between the Scots and the 
French respecting the town, even before it was taken ; for the French alleged 
that, seeing by their great experience in wars at home, they were more skilled 
in the art of taking fortresses than the Scots ; and, fiirllicr, that they bad ex- 
pended much money in this contest; it was therefore just, that the place, when 
taken, should be their’s. and remain under the jurisdiction of France. On the 
contrary, the Scots urged, that it was very unjust that auxiliaries should reap 
the reward and profit of the whole contest ; adding besides, that the expense 
stated as incurred by tlicm, had been laid out rather for themselves than the 
Scots, it being in order to distract and divide the forces of England, and so to 
avert part of the war from France ; and that if the friendly offices on both sides 
^vere put in the balance, the Scots might, with more equity, lay the charge of 
ihe whole upon the Frcneli, than the latter demand any remuneration for 
their assistance, especially one that was without a parallel in history or the 
memory of man, as nothing like it had ever been demanded, or given by allies 
one to another. But the unreasonableness of the demand appeared further in 
this, that the Scots might have remained still in peace, without being injured 
by the English ; and so might have been spectators only of the wars betwixt 
two potent kings ; while the French, on the other hand, could not have ob- 
tained the same quiet, without yielding up a good part of their country. 
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Nrfther could the Scots see of what use the town would be to the French if 
they had it, except only as a bridle ; that so the arbitrement of war or peace 
might be at their disposal. They added, that if such was their object, it would 
have been more for the profit and credit of the people of Scotland, to have con- 
tinued at peace without the town, than, on a trivial occasion, to give up them- 
selves to a voluntary service; but that if, by so unjust a requisition, the 
French thought to excuse their return home, which tlicy, some time before, 
attempted, there was no need at all of such a plea ; for as they freely came, 
so they had liberty, always at their pleasure, freely to depart ; neither was it 
advisable in the Scots to stay them, in regard they might easily foresee their 
service would be but small, if they were detained against their will. 

In consequence of this difTcrence, they departed from Roxburgh without 
attacking it ; and as there had been grievous complaints on both sides before ; 
so, if the dispute had continued, open enmity seemed likely to arise. The 
original of the dissension arose from the different usages of the two nations in 
the inauagernent of war. The Scots and English pay honestly for what they 
obtain wJicre they quarter, and behave amongst their countrymen as modestly 
and regularly in war as in peace. But llte French act quite otherwise ; making 
every thing their own wherever they march, as if they had public permission 
to rob and spoil ; so that, having been accustomed to this kind of life, they fancy 
they may lawfully do the same every where, because they have always prac- 
tised it before. On this account, quarrels, and sometimes blows, had often 
happened between the Scots and French ; the latter endeavouring to exercise 
their wonted rapacity, and the other not readily submitting to such servility ; 
so that when one snatched what did not belong to him, the other laboured to 
flefend liis own. After this disgust and alienation of spirit at Roxburgh, the 
French commissaries used greater licentiousness than ever in gathering pro- 
visions, because they intended shortly to depart ; and the countrymen, indig- 
nant at being robbed by a few men, and those loo strangers, frequently took 
away the baggage and horses of the foreigners, whose oiheers and straggling 
soldiers, when sent out to forage, were often wounded, and sometimes killed. 
When complaints were brought to tlie council, the peasants answered with 
one consent, “ That they were plundered, and worse treated by the Frcncli, 
who called themselves their friends, than by tlie English, who were their 

S rofessed enemies ; on which account it was their resolution not to let thenk 
epart the land, till they had made them recompense for their losses.” Such 
was the infuriated firmness of the country people, neither could their resent- 
ment be softened down even by the influence of the family of Douglas, tliough 
ttiey were the most popular men of that age. Hereupon the French ajrmy 
was sent back, but their commander was detained till full recompense was 
made for the wrongs which bad been committed. The French set sail on the 
first of November, and the Scots, either tired with the military toil of the pre- 
ceding year, or satiated with the spoils of so many prosperous expeditions, 
remained quiet all the winter. But the next spring William Douglas, the son 
of Archibald, earl of Galloway, crossed over into Ireland, by way of revenge 
for the frequent descents of the Irish upon the coasts of Scotland, and also to 
restrain them for the future. 

This William was a young man of the greatest qualifications, both in mind 
and body, amongst all the Scots. lie was tall, and of proportionate strength; 
and his stature was accompanied with an uncommon graceful dignity of pre- 
sence. His success in war recommended him very much, for he had often, 
with a small number, attacked a superior body of his enemies, and come olf 
conqueror; neither was he ever employed in any expedition, without giving 
manifest proofs of his valour. These excellencies, which, in some, are matter 
of envy, yet in him, by reason of his alfability, oomplaisance, and courteous 
modesty, w^ere acceptable to all. On account of his virtues, though the 
king knew him to be illegitimate, be gave him for a wife his daughter iEgidia, 
who was a woman of the greatest beauty in those times, and one that had 
been courted by many of the young nobility of the court. With her, Douglas 
received Nithsdale, the next Country to Galloway, as a dowry. 

He landed his men at Carlingford, a rich town in Ireland, and the sudden- 
ness of the invasion struck auch terror into the inhabitants, that they presently 
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sent out to him to treat about a surrender. Douglas entertained them cour- 
teously, and, in the mean time, thinking himself secure of the place, sent out 
Robert Stuart, laird of Durrisdeir, with two hundred soldiers, to bring pro- 
visions to his ships. The townsmen having gained some time for consultation, 
sent for aid from Dundalk, and having received a reinforcement of five 
hundred horse, with tliis addition they divided themselves into two bodies, 
and so inarched out against the enemy, thinking, because they were so much 
increased in number, they should presently put them all to the sword, and so 
become masters of the ships. But both bodies were routed, the town taken, 
plundered, and burnt; and fifteen ships which lay in the harbour, were laden 
with the spoils of the city. Douglas, on his return home, landed on the Isle 
of Man by the way, which he also ravaged, and so arrived at Loch Ryan, that 
divides part of Galloway from Garrick. Here he received intelligence that 
his father was gone on an expedition against England^ whereupon he hastened 
after him as fast as he could. This enterprise was undertaken chiefly upon 
this ground : Richard, king of England, having entered Scotland the year 
before, and spared nothing, either sacred or profane, at his return homo 
encountered a domestic sedition, by which the state of his whole kingdom 
w as changed. To heal this mischief, he transferred the government of the 
counties, and the management of inferior concerns, as is common in such 
cases, from one set of persons to another ; by which means the fire of hatred 
was not so much <|ucnchcd as covered in the ashes, and likely soon after 
to break out again. Scotland, on the contrary, enjoyed a great, but yet 
uncertain tranquillity ; for it was full of young soldiers, fit for war, and as 
fruitful and well stored with good oflicers, as ever it had been. The nobility, 
therefore, being anxious for a rupture, in all their assemblies and meetings, 
maintained that so good an opportunity to be revenged on the English for 
their old injuries ouglit not to be neglected, and that the latter would never 
ha\c omitted it in regard to Scotland, bad the afiairs there been in the like 
confusion. 

But as king Robert was a man of pacific disposition, and, by reason of his 
age, averse to war, nor seemed to he sufficiently concerned at the public 
injuries ; and, as his eldest son John was naturally slow, and lame from the 
ki(‘k of a horse, so that he was not well able to to endure the hardships of a 
cnnip ; therefore the nobles made their application to Robert, the next son^ 
earl of Fife, to whom they complained of the deplorable state of the public; 
and they all presently concluded, that the wrong lately received was to be 
revenged, and therein every one promised his cheerful assistance. Upon 
this, it was agreed that a levy of soldiers should be made against the 6th of 
August, but HO secretly, that neither of the two kings, of the Scots or Eng- 
lish, should he made acquainted with it. 

But the English were quickly informed by their spies, of the time and 
place of meeting ; so that they resolved to prevent the enemy with the like 
secret management. The lords required their dependants, without fixing 
any particular day or place of meeting, to be in readiness to assemble round 
their standard at a moment’s call. Matters being thus resolved on, when 
they heard that the Scots, to the number of 30,000, or, as Froissart has it, of 
40,000, were assembled in Teviotdale, not far from the borders, they resolved, 
that, since they were not able to encounter such a superiority, they would act 
on the defensive. In the mean time, to conceal their intent the better, every 
man was to stay at his own home, till it should appear upon what part of the 
country the threatened storm would fall ; and then, According to the enemy’s 
motion, they were to guide their course, and, as the Scots had done the 
autumn before in regard to England, so now they agreed to enter Scotland 
another way, and repay loss for loss. 

In the mean time, the English sent a spy to inform themselves fully of the 
state of their enemies, who were now near them ; for they counted it highly 
necessary to their affairs, to know not only the design, but even the expres- 
sions, resolutions, and motions of tbeir opponents. He that was sent, dif- 
fered nothing in speech, habit, or armour, from the rest, and so was easily 
taken for a Scotcliman. Having, under this disguise, informed himself of 
every thing which he desired to know, he was going to a tree where be had 
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tied his horse, to fetch him, and so be off; but, finding that somebody had 
stolen and carried him away before, he was forced, in his boots, spurs, and 
riding dress, to take his journey on foot. Hereupon, being observed, the 
truth began to be suspected ; and when he was gone a great way, some 
horsemen were sent after him, to bring him back as a deserter. On coming 
up to him, they demanded who and what he was, and why be went from his 
colours in that manner; but as lie was not able to give them a satisfactory 
answer, they brought him back to the chief officers of the army, to whom, for 
fear of greater punishment, he discovered all the designs of the English. 
When the Scots heard this, they changed the order of their designs, and 
divided Ibeir army, so that the greatest part of it should march towards Car- 
lisle, commanded by the king’s two sons, the earls of Fife and Strathcarn, to 
whom were joined Archibald Douglas of Galloway, and the earls of Mar and 
Sutherland. The other part was to enter Northumberland, under the com- 
mand of James Douglas, and the two brothers, George and John Dunbar; the 
one earl of Murray, and the other earl of March. Their party consisted of 
300 horse and 2000 foot, besides servants and attendants on the cavalry ; 
for, in Scotland, every trooper had at least one servant, who, being lightly 
armed, could run almost as fast as a horse, and when occasion otfered, en- 
counter an enemy. 

When their forces were thus divided, they who marched towards Cumber- 
land and Carlisle, carried all before them by their niinihers, without meeting 
any enemy whatever. But Douglas, in the ravages which he committed on 
the Ollier side, had not the same good fortune. Having so ordered the course 
of his expedition, as to take great and yet seisrct marches, he passed the 
Tyne, to penetrate beyond Durliam, before he gave his army' leave to spoil 
and plunder. This he did with such piivacy and speed, that the English would 
not have known where their enemies w'ere, except hy the smoke of the fires 
they made, Percy the elder, the greatest man in Northumberland and the 
adjacent counties for wealth and power, whem the nows was brought to 
him, sent two of bis sons, Henry and iialph, very active young men, on to 
Newcastle, commanding the rest to follow them thither. His intent in this 
was, to intercept the Scots in their return home; hut they, having spoiled the 
wealthy county of Durliam, hastened back with a great prey, and repassed 
the Tyne about three miles above Newcastle, There the eommandeis, being 
bohly descended in their own country, and dcsiious of glory, and besides, 
elevated with their present success, thought it an inglorious thing to strike 
terror only into rustics and plebeians, w ithout doing the same to cities. Thus 
animated by ambition, they marched to Newcastle, and threatening to besiege 
it, endeavoured, by contumelie^i and reproachful woids, to draw out the 
enemy. 

When they had staid there two days, and some light skirmishes, with 
various success, had passed between them, there was one combat, which, 
towards the last evening, excited the fixed attention of all the spectators. 
This was a duel between the two generals ; who, being in a manner C(|ual]y 
matched, in regard to birth, power, age, and courage, had a mind to encoun- 
ter each other in the sight of both armies. Hereupon, a challenge was sent, 
and the two, James Douglas and Henry Percy, entered the lists, running at 
one another with their spears. Percy was unluirsed at the first encounter, and 
Douglas took his spear ; but could not touch bis person, because the English 
came in to his assistance. He shook the spear, and cried out aloud, so as to 
be easily heard, that he would carry that as a trophy into Scotland. The 
combat being ended, the Scots kept diligent watch, because they were near 
a place well peopled, and full of enemies. The day after, they retired towards 
their own country, but very slowly, on account of their heavy booty. While 
their prey moved leisurely on, they attacked a neighbouring castle, belonging 
to the enemy, took and demolished it, and from thence marched to Otter- 
burn, about eight miles distant from Newcastle. There they took counsel con- 
cerning the rest of their march. The major part were for proceeding towards 
Carlisle, to meet the other army, and so not to fight singly, as was at first 
agreed, but to wait the conjunction of the tw^o forces. But Douglas bad a 
mind to stay two or three days there, that he might make an effectual confu** 
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tatlon of tlie vaants of Percy, who had boasted that they should never carry his 
lance into Scotland. In the mean time, that they might not be idle, they re- 
solved to attack the neighbouring castle. This determination, though by 
many it was deemed far from being prudent, yet, for the sake of Douglas, 
they all submitted to it. AccordingJy, they fortified their camp for the pre- 
sent occasion, which on one side was sufficiently guarded by marshes, and 
then proceeded to besiege the castle. Percy, being of a fierce nature, and 
impatient to blot out the disgrace he had received, would have followed them 
presently upon their retreat, with the forces which he had about him ; but the 
more considerate part detained him, being apprehensive of an ambush ; for 
they did not think it probable that a small number of Scots would appear 
before so strong a town, unless they had more forces near at hand, and con- 
cealed in some secret place. That day and the next they employed in mak- 
ing inquiries ; when, finding that there was no danger from the greater army, 
as being far distant from the party of Douglas, Percy immediately, with 10,000 
figliting men, put himself upon the march, williout staying for the bishop of 
iTurham, who, that very night, was expected with some forces ; for he thought 
he had strength enough to overcome his enemies, who were not half so nu- 
merous. When the English cainc in sight, some of the Scots were at supper ; 
and others, fatigued by the labour they had endured in the siege of the castle, 
were composing IhcmseUes to rest. At tliis moment the word of alarm was 
given, “ To your arms and while one party were busy in arming themselves, 
the major part of the foot, and many of the horsemen's servants, making use 
of the slender fortification they had, endured the brunt of the Englisli assault. 
But the cavalry bad a great advantage, for having expected an assault, and 
disputed among themselves liow they should entertain the enemy when 
attacked, they saw that a nciglihouiing hill would he of great use to them. 
This, therefore, they encompassed, and whilst the English were forcing the 
passage into the camp, they fell upon their left Hank and made a great slaugh- 
ter, but a greater noise. The English, having men enough, brought up their 
reserves, and quickly made good their ranks again ; but that disorder did this 
good to the Scots, that the fight, in the front of the camp, being ill-managed, gave 
them the liberty of drawing out and ranging their army in order of battle. 

Whilst these things were transacting, the night drew on, but it was a short 
one, as is common in July, particularly in the northern countries, and the 
weather also proved fine ; so that the moon shining all night, it was as brigh\f 
as day. The fight was maintained gallantly, as between two noble cham- 
pions, who were more solicitous for tlieir honour than their lives. Percy 
endeavoured to redeem his credit, and Douglas to maintain his by a new 
aeliicvenicnt ; so that there was as much eagerness on the one side as on the 
other ; and though tlicir numbers were unequal, the combat continued till late 
at night. The moon then beginning to be clouded, so that friend could not 
he discerned from foe, they rested a while to lake a little breath ; but as soon 
as the light burst forth from the clouds, the English pressed hard upon the 
Scots, and made them give ground, by which means the standard of Douglas 
had like to liave been lost. In this crisis, the two Hepburns, Patrick the 
father, and Patrick the son, from the one wing, and Douglas from the other, 
brake through the ranks of their own soldiers, and penetrated to the front, 
where the main danger lay; and there renewed so fierce an assault, that 
many wounds were given and received ; but in the end they brought back 
their men to their former ground, from whence they had been driven. N either 
was Douglas content with this advantage ; bul, with his two friends and lol- 
lowxrs, Robert Hart, and Simon Glendinning, his kinsman, he rushed in 
amongst the thickest of his cncinies, and being of a stout spirit, well as of 
great strength, he made a prodigious slaughter wherever he came. His Iriends 
strove earnestly to come up to him ; but, before they could do so, he was mor- 
tally wounded in three places, and lay upon the ground. Hart was stretcued 
t>at by his side, having many wounds about him; but the priest who had 
a<‘eonipanied Douglas in all liis dangers, when be fainted, deiended bis body 
hhrn injury. In this condition his lunsmen, John Lindsay, and the two bin- 
<lair8, John and Walter, finding him, asked him, “How ho did? Very 
said he; for I do not die like a sluggard upon my bed, but as almost 
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all my ancestors have done ; and I have three last requests to make to you : 
first, that you will conceal my death, both from friends and foes. Secondly, 
that you will not sulTer my standard to be beaten down. Thirdly, that you 
will avenge my death. Let me hope for the i^crformance of these things, and 
I shall bear the rest more contentedly.'^ Whereupon they, in the first place, 
covered his body with a cloak, that it might not be known, and then set up 
his standard, crying out, according to custom, A Douglas! a Douglas!” 
At this shout, the pressure was so great, and they ran upon the English with 
such alacrity and courage, as to drive them far from the place of bailie ; for 
at the name of Douglas, not only the common soldiers, but John, earl of Mur- 
ray, ran thither, fearful that things were there in great danger. He had before 
this routed that part of the enemy's army which stood against him, and taken 
prisoner the younger Percy, who was much wounded, and sent him into the 
camp to have his wounds dressed. The conflict, therefore, not being so severe 
in other parts of the army, those who hastened to the standard of Douglas 
soon routed the English, who were fatigued by their toil in the day, and their 
action in the night. Towards the close of the battle, Henry Percy, their genenil. 
was taken prisoner. When he was lost, the rest betook themselves to a con- 
fused flight. There were slain of the English, in that battle, ’840, about 10(K) 
were wounded, and 1040 were taken prisoners. Of the Scots, there were 1(K» 
slain, and 200 were taken prisoners, owing to their pursuing the flying enemy 
so far that they fell into the hands of superior numbers. James Lindsay, per- 
ceiving Matthew Redman, governor of Berwick, to he one of the fugitives, 
and judging that, by the goodness of his armour, he was one of the principal 
commanders, he rode presently after him. Redman having fled three miles, 
and finding his horse grow weary, dismounted, thinking to esotpe by running. 
Lindsay did the same, and at last, after a pietty long skirmish betwixt them, 
the Englishman, not being so ^ood at the kind of weapon wliich they used, 
yielded himself to his antagonist, who sent him home, after having taken his 
oath that he would return in twenty days. This was then the courtesy of tlie 
neighbouring nations towards their prisoners, and which to this day is punr- 
tually observed amongst the borderers. And if a man do not return at the 
day appointed, this is his punishment : in the meetings which are made for 
reparation of muiual damages, he that complains how he was deceived, holds 
up the shape of a hand or glove on a long spear, to be seen of all. This is 
counted the highest brand of infamy upon any man ; so that he who hath thus 
violated his faith, becomes thereby detestable to his own friends and relations 
to such a degree, that no man of any quality will cat, drink, or converse 
with him, or even so much as harbour him in his house. Lindsay having dis- 
missed his prisoner on those terms, perceived a great body of men before him, 
and marched up to them, without apprehending that they were enemies, till 
he was so near that lie could not retreat, and so was taken prisoner. These 
were the forces of the bishop of Durham, who came too late to Newcastle to 
overtake Percy, and not thinking that he would engage till the next day, 
made a halt there to refresh his men, after which he renewed his march. Bui 
he had not gone fai from the town, before those that ran away informed him 
of the loss of the day. Whereupon he returned to the town, and advised with 
his friends about following the Scots. The resolution was, that by sun-rise 
they should all be in arms ; and consequently, in the morning, there were 
10,000 horse, besides a promiscuous multitude of foot from all tlie adjacent 
places. These cncoiirnged the bishop to march the nearest way to the eocniy, 
and to give them battle; alleging, that they were so wearied out with the 
fight of yesterday, and thqt so many were wounded, while the rest were secure 
by reason of their late victory, that he might obtain an easy conquest over 
them. When Douglas was gone, the carl of Murray, upon whom the eyes of 
all were fixed, being apprized by his scouts of the coming of the bishop, con- 
sulted with his chief cominanders about the prisoners. To kill them in cold 
blood, after having given them quarter, seemed cruel ; and to save alive a 
number of enemies, almost equal with their own, was accounted dangerous. 
The resolution was, that they should all swear not to stir during the battle; 
and that, even though their friends might come to release them, they should 
continue passive, and submit themselves as prisoners. Upon these terms, 
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they were left in the camp with a small guard, who were commanded to de- 
stroy the whole of them, if only one of them dared to stir. 

This matter being settled, the Scots, elevated with courage by their former 
victory, marched out in full force; their rear fortified and secured by marshes, 
and, on the right and left, with trees which they had cut down. The word 
was given, that as soon as the enemy drew near, every man should blow his 
truinpol, made of a hulloek’s horn, suspended at his nock, and which would 
make sucli a mighty din, as was lerrildc of itself ; but, being multiplied by the 
repercussion and echo of the neighbouring hills, made their force seem greater 
than indeed it really was.^ The jilnglisb, who had marched very fast, and were 
about to fight amidst the dead bodies of their own men, being astonished at 
this horrible noise, and also at the alacrity of their enemies, who stood opposed 
to them in good order — and being also without a skilful general over so tumul- 
tuary a body, wliile the commander himself had no eotilldencc in such troops, — 
presently turned their colours, and marched hack as they came. In the mean 
time, Lindsay, who, as I have said, was taken prisoner, and left at Newcastle, 
being seen and known by Kedrnan, was courteously treated, and set at liberty 
witliout ransom. The Scots having passed over this aflair so easily, resolved 
to return home ; but first tlicy dismissed Ralph Percy, who, on account of his 
wounds, could not endure the motion of a horse, and sent lilm to Newcastle 
tu he healed ; upon his promise, that, as soon as he was able to ride, he would 
wait on the curl of Muriu) where he might please to appoint; and having given 
his pledge, according to the usual custom, he departed. Six hundred other 
prisoners followed itis example, and were released on their parole upon the 
same terms. Many of the cummoit soldiers, who were likely to bo more bur- 
densome thanl^encnoicii, were dismissed unconditionally. Of the nobler sort, 
Henry Percy, and almost four hundred more, were detained and carried into 
Scotland; and shortly after, upon payment of such a ransom as lliey set upon 
their own heads, were all set at liberty ; so that, as Ennius savs, in that age men 
did not huckster a war, but fought it out, as contending inainl) for liberty and 
glory. Three dajs after this, the bodies of Douglas, and the otlier great com- 
manders w ho fell, were carried to Melrose, and there interred with military 
pomp. When the intelligence of these transactions reached the other army, 
that was wasting Cumberland, it distiirl>cd all their mirth; so that the joy 
conceived for their good success was turned into bitter mourning. The; loss 
of Dougins so aifected all the soldiers, that not only tlie army whieli foilowea 
him, but the other also, returned home in silence and sadness, as if, instead 
of being victors, they had been the vainiuished. The public grief was farther 
increased, by the circumstance of his dying without children, in the flower of 
his age; and that he alone, almost, was deprived of the fruit of the victory^ 
which he had won. His estate ramc to Archibald, earl of Halloway, surnanied 
the Austere, who also was a brave cavalier in his day. This is that memor- 
able battle of Otterburn, which was as remarkable for the magnanimity and 
hardiness of the commanders and soldiers, and their modesty in victory, as 
for its various and changeable events; the conqueror, in the highest expecta- 
tion of his glory, being taken olV by death, so that he could not enjoy the fruit 
^f his own labour; while the di^feaied general, though discomfited, and made 
« piisoner, yet outlived this battle many years, in dignity and splendour. 
The action was fought on the 21st of July, in the year 1388. 

By this victory, the state of Hungs became more composed and peaceable, 
both at home and abroad. But the king, feeliug the infirmities of age, and 
understanding that he, was reflected upon, because the late expedition was 
undertaken without him, called an assembly of the estates, and setting aside 
his eldest son John, wh»> was of an indolent diirposition, appointed Robert, 
earl of Fife, viceroy of the realm, with the title of governor ; though formerly 
the bearers of tfmt olilicc \v<‘re named guardiaiis. While Henry Percy, who 
was eminent both for his quality and aciious, continued prisoner in Scotland, 
the oarl of March, commonly called carl marischal, a man fiercer iii words 
than deeds, was officiating in his stead. This man, undervaluing the Scottish 
valour in the fight of Otterburn, and also severely blaming the cowardice of 
ilic English, incurred thereby the hatred of both nations, Robert, the new 
viceroy of Scotland, was so olTendcd at his insolent boasting, that be thought 
10. G 
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it a just cause to undertake an expedition ag^ainst him. Accordinj^Iy, he 
entered the borders, and, with Archibald, earl of Doug^las, marched directly 
toward the enemy, who, as was reported, waited for the Scots with a great 
army. On drawing near, Robert gave the enemy an opportunity to engage; 
which he declined, and then a trumpeter was seat to challenge him to light in 
a plain held. Rut the mariscbal kept himself in his fastnesses and inacces- 
sible places, nor would give any answer to tlic herald ; so that Robert, after 
he had displayed his forces some hours to the foe, sent them forth to pillage 
in the neighbourhood ; plundering those places particularly where the maris- 
chal was w ont to reside. After this, he marched his troops back, laden with 
booty, without having had any conflict. This expedition, though entered into 
upon slight grounds, yet was very pleasing both to the English and the Scots, 
who both rejoiced to see tlm proud vanity of the man thus humbled ; but he, 
as often as mention was made of it, alleged that he did it for the sake of his 
countrymen, as being unwilling to expose them to needless clanger. 

At this time a truce was iitadc, and there were hopes of peace between 
France and England, by the mediation of the pope and the neighbouring 
princes, on this condition, that the allies of both should be comprehended ex- 
pressly, namely, the Portuguese on the Eriglish side ; and the Scots and Cas- 
tilians on the French. King Robert, against the advice of his council, gave 
bis single assent thereto, but upon no solid ground ; for as be was unable to 
war, without consulting the estates, so neither could he engage in any firm 
truce, without their decree. The nobility, on this occasion, could not conceal 
Iho bidden resentment and disgust which they had conceived against the 
French, who had only done them this courtesy for an injutimis purpose, by 
striking the weapons out of their bands, and taking away the filHiit of a former 
victory, and any hopes they might have of new advantages. At last, though 
with much dispute and difiieully , the French ambassador gained his point, that 
the Scots should send envoys into France, to treat of the business, that so the 
near prospect of a peace might not be destroyed by their obstinacy. Ki]ig 
Robert lived not long after, but departed this life at his castle of Dundonald, 
on the PJth of April, 13U0, He lived 74 years, and reigned Hi years and 24 
days. This monarch carried on his wars by his generals, and lor the most 
part with good success. He w as present in few battles himself, which some 
impute to his age, otheis to his cowardice; but all say, that ho was a very 
good man, and equal iu the arts of peace to the best of kings. He adminis- 
tered justice diligently and impaUially to all men ; and be severely punished 
robberies. In his actions he was constant ; and in his Cfigagoments faithful. 
Though he came to the government in trouhlcsomc times, he settled things at 
home, appeased discord, governed with equity and justice ; and obtained such 
conquests over his enemy, that be reduced all their castles exce pt three. 

After his death, tumults arose where they were least expected. Alexander, 
earl of Buchan, tlie youngest son of the late king, by Eiizabctb More, fell into 
a mortal feud with the bishop of Murray, upon a light occasion ; and when he 
could not come at him to kill him, he wreaked iiis fury upon the church of 
Elgin, which was then oue of the fairest iu all Scotland, and burnt it clown 
to the ground. The same year William Douglas, earl of Nilhsdale, who, as 
1 have already said, obtained, for his valour, the daughter of the king, was 
slain at Danlzic 'on the Vistula, by some ruffians, who wcire hired to perpe- 
trate the murder, by an Englishman named Cliflord. Fur J)ouglas, when 
matters were settled at home, that he might not lie idle, set out for the holy 
war; and, in Piussia, gave such proof of his courage, that he was made 
admiral of the fleet, which was very great, magnificent, and well manned, 
But a quarrel arising between him and Cliflord, grounded upon old emula- 
tions, because the one grudged the other due honour ; ClilTord sent a challenge 
to Douglas, to fight with him hand to hand. But the bravo, considering into 
what a hazardous adventure he had run himself by the ehalleugc, before the 
set time came, caused Douglas to bo murdered by assassins, whom he had 
hired for the purpose. 
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BOOK X. 


Robert III. the hundred and first King^ hegan his reign A, D. 1390. 

Robert II. was succeeded by bis eldest son on the 13th of Au«?ust, 
in the year 1390. lie was, till now, called John; but, by a decree of the 
estates, his name was altered to Robert; which chanfi^e, whether occasioned 
by the misfortunes and calamities of two kings called John, one of France, 
tlic other of England, or for the eminent virtues and felicity of the two sove- 
reigns of the name of Robert, both in peace and war, who lately reigned in 
Scotland, authors Imve not stated, and therefore I shall not take upon me to 
dclormine. 

The merit of the third Robert consisted in his being rather free fiom vice, 
than for any illustrious virtues ; so that though the title of king was given 
him, the management of all pul>Iic alTairs rested with his brother. At the begin- 
ning of his reign, there was peace abroad, because the truce for three years, 
made with the English, had been prolonged for four years more. A sedition, 
however, was begun at homo by Duncan, or Dunach Stuart. He was the son 
of Alexander; earl of Ruehan, the king’s brother; a cruel father, and a still 
%vorsc son; who, upon tlie death of his grandfather, imagining now that he 
had a fit opportunity f<»i* rapine, gathered a band of followers, and, descending 
into Angus, S|^ilcd all, as if it had been an enemy’s country. Walter Ogiivy, 
and Walter Leighton his brother, in endeavouring to oppose him, were killed, 
together with sixty of their people. Elated with this success, he distressed 
the country more grievously than ever; but hearing of the approach of the 
Ocnrl of Crawford, whom the king had sent to restrain their insolence, the 
niinhlest of thcrohb<^rs lied spe()dil> , and concealed themselves in sccict places ; 
hut of the rest, who were slower in their movements, some were slain, and 
others taken and put to death. Thus the wickedness of these restless and tur- 
hulent mortals being checked and hindered from spreading over the champaign 
countries, made them full out amongst themselves at home; where, especially, 
two families of them exercised great cruelties upon one another. As they 
refused to terminate their differences by course of law, or to refer them to in- 
dillcrent arbitrators ; the king sent two lords to suppress them, Thomas, carl 
of Dunbar, and Jam-es Lindsay, who, by the death of his father, was become 
carl of Crawford. These commanders, considering that they were to engage 
with a fierce and resolute people, who not only despised pleasure, but even 
death itself ; and that they were not likely to subdue them by force, without 
great loss of their own men ; resolved to try what they could do by policy. 
Accordingly, they discoursed with the heads of the two clans separately, repre- 
senting to them the danger that must eventually accrue to both by their mu- 
tual animosity; and that, though one family should succeed in extirpating 
tlic other, it could not be accomplished without great injury to the triumphant 
party. Rut, they added, that the contest would not end so, since the victors, 
while in a weakened state, would have to encounter the forces sent against 
them by the king, whose anger appeared now in despatching troops to destroy 
them both, even before they had disabled one another. The two earls then 
said, that, if they would hearken to those who were more desirous of their pre- 
servation than their ruin, they would shew them a way how they miglit be 
reconciled with honour, and to the king’s satisfaction. On desiring to hear 
this condition, it was proposed, that thirty of each side should engage in 
combat before the king, armed only with their swords ; that they who were 
compicred should have a pardon for all past offences, and the victors be dis- 
tinguished with respect by the sovereign and his nobles. Rotli parties being 
well pleased with the terms, a day was fixed for the contest. At the time 
appointed, the heads of the families, with their friends, came to court, and part 
cf a field on the north side of the town of Perth was severed from the rest by 
a deep trench, and appropriated for the fight, with galleries built all round for 
the spectators. Here a great multitude assembled together, and sat ready 
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see the dispute ; but the was delayed a short time, because out of the thirty 
on one side a single person had hid himself for fear, and the rest were not willing 
to engage without being equal in number to their adversaries. Not a man, 
however, could be found to supply the phace of him who was absent; while of 
tlie other party, not one would turn out, or consent to be exempted from the 
battle, lest he should seem to be less valued or courageous than the others. 
After a little pause, a common saddler came fortli, and offered to supply the 
place of him that was absent, provided, that if bis side conquered, they should 
pay him down half a French crown of gold, and also provide for his mainte- 
nance afterwards as long as he li\ed. Thus, the number being again com- 
pleted and equal, the light began ; and it was carried on with all the exert ton 
of body and mind that old grudges, inflamed by new losses, could induce in 
men of such fierce dispositions, accustomed to blood and cruelty ; especially 
seeing honour and estate were to be the portion of the conquerors, and death 
and ignominy to the conquered. The spectators were filled with as much 
horror as the combatants were with fury, from a natural repugnance to the 
sight of ghastly wounds and mutilated bodies; the carnage being such, that the 
fight, on account of its animosity, resembled the rage of wild beasts in the form 
of men. But all took notice that none carried himself more courageously than 
the mercenary and supernumerary hireling, to whose valour the victory was 
principally to be ascribed. Of the side to whirli he belonged, there were ten 
left alive, besides himscli*, but all of them gricvoiisl} wounded. Of I he oppo- 
site party there remained only one, who was not \vf)!ifidetl at a!I; but as there 
were such odds, and finding that he should be forced to ciu’ountcr witli 

many, lie <hrcw himself into the adjacenl liver Tuy, and his adveiNaises, not 
being able to follow him on aer-ount of their wounds, he eseapi il to the other 
side. By this means, the niukitude of both factiiins, having lost th.eir :r:ost 
forward leaders, gave over the trade of scdilton for many years, ami betook 
themselves to husbandly. This combat liajipened in (he year lJUXb 

About two ycar.s aftei wards, in an assembly of the stales at Perth, Die 
king made David, his son, earl of Kothsay, being eighteen years old, and 
Robert, his brother, long since carl of Monteitb and File, dukes t/f Alhas:y. 
This vain title of honour, which was then first instituted in Scotland, proM d 
a great stimulus to ambition, but none at all to virtue; neither did it after- 
wards thrive with any who enjoyed it. The king would have bestowed tln^ 
tfanic distinction upon the cail of Douglas; but he, Ixirig a grave and solid 
person, peremptorily refused that nominal shadow of empty honour; and 
when any man told him that he should be a duke, be rebuked him sharply for 
it. Some say, that the name of governor, wdiicli had been given by his father 
to Robert, the king's brother, was this year confirmed liy the monareii : as 
also that the family of the Lindsays had the caildom of Crawford added to 
their former honours. They arc, however, not fully clear, whether the name 
of the first carl of that family was Thomas or David. 

The year following, Richard If. king of England, was forced to resign the 
crown, and was succeeded by Henry Ibc Fourth ; at the beginning of whose 
reign, and before the truce was quite ended, new seeds of war were sown with 
the Scots. George Dunbar, carl of March, had betrothed his dangliter Eliz a- 
beth to David, the king's son, and had already paid a good part of her dowry. 
Archibald, earl of Douglas, displeased that so powerful a man, and his rival, 
should be preferred before him, raised an objection to this union, on the 
ground that the consent of the estates had not been obtained ; which no man 
ever remembered to have been done in any former marriage of the royal 
stock. TJ»c carl then offered the prince hi.s daughter Mary, with a larger 
dowry ; and by means of Robert, the king’s brotlier, w ho horo the sway at 
court, he so managed it, that the overture was accepted, and the marriage 
consummated, by the decree of the c.stutcs. George, being much afl'eeted at 
this injury and reproach, sharply expostulated with the king about it; but 
seeing what was once done could not be recalled, be desired at least llie re- 
payment of the dowTy. This just demand being denied, and perceiving that 
he was not likely to obtain any right, because the whole court were prepos- 
sessed in favour of bis rival, he departed, upon very angry, and even threat- 
isuing terms ; and so^ giving up the castle of Dunbar to Robert Maitland, his 
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sister's sou, iseut to England. Robert presently yielded np the castle to a 
herald who was sent to demand it by the king, and Donglas was admitted 
into it with a garrison. Soon after (Jeorge returned home, but being denied 
entrance into his own house, he look his viife, children, and some intimate 
friends, and returned to England. There, as he was a man powerful at home, 
and famous abroad, he formed an association with Percy, who was the mortal 
enemy of the name of Douglas. Being well beloved by tlic bordering Scots, 
of whom many were cither his tenants, allies, or otherwise oldiged to him, he 
made an inroad into the whole province of March, and carried oif great plun- 
der from the country, especially from the lands of the Douglas family. The 
king of Scots first proclaimed George a public enemy, next lie coniiscated all 
his estates ; and afterwards he sent a herald to the king of England, to de- 
mand that he should be given up as a fugitive, according to the league made 
betwixt them, and also to complain of the violation of the truce. I'he English 
monarch gave a peremptory answer to his demands, that ho had given the 
public faith to George for his protection, and that he would not break his royal 
word ; as if a private engagement with a renegado was more religiously to be 
observed, than that which had been publicly confirmed by ambassadors and 
Jicralds ; for the days of the truce made with Richard were not yet expired. 
In tlio~ mean time, Henry Percy the younger, called Hotspur, and George 
imnhar, continued to infest the neighbouring lands of the Scots hy their 
frequent incursions; till, elated by success, they entered Lothian with two 
thousand men, and made great havock about Haddington. They also laid 
siege to Hailes Castle, but without clfeet. On coming to Linlon, a village situ- 
ated on the river Tyne, in Lothian, they were so dismayed at the suddeui 
approach of Douglas, that they bit their booty, with all their baggage, lu hiiid 
llicm ; and ran aw’ay in trepidation, without slopping till tliey came to Ber- 
wick. These things oecurred about the l)(‘giniiing of February, in the yi'ur 
1 101 ). 

The same }ear, upon the return of the herald, war was denounced against 
En<j;laii(l ; and then also Archdiuld Douglas, surtianied the Austeie, a man 
inteiior to none of his ancestors in cvery^ kind of merit, fell sick and died, in a 
very bad time for Ids country, wliicli liad lately lost, by various inisibr tunes, 
a hiinibcr of brave generals. He was succeeded by his son, of tlic same 
iiariK*. On the llUb t)f August, the king of England, with great forces, entered 
Scotland ; and on coming to Haddington, staid there three days, after wdiicti 
he marched to licilh ; where he rested as long, and then laid siege to the 
castle of Edinburgh. The governor led an army against the English, but so 
\ery slowly, that it easily appeared he was perfectly inditfereul to the fate of 
the castle, though it contained piince David, the son of the king. By this 
lime, indeed. Ids wicked ambition began to shew itself; for he undervalued 
Ids brother, as an eifeininatc person, and sought the destruction of his chil- 
dicii as much as he could, that he might enjoy the kingdom liimself; so that 
their loss he counted his gain. The king of England, on the contrary, per- 
formed the part of an enemy with great moderation, as if, under the appear- 
ance of war, he only sought for peace; for, after making a slight attack on 
the castle, he raised the siege, and returned home, without doing any con- 
siderable damage to the places through which he passed ; insomuch that, in 
his marches both backward and forward, he gained the commendation of being 
a mild, clement, and moderate foe. lie was courteous to those who surren- 
dered themselves ; neither did he offer violence to consecrated places ; and 
he even rewarded those bountifully, who had formerly entertained his father. 
While these practices ingratiated him with the people, they rendered the 
governor more odious ; for neither prosecuting the war with energy, nor en- 
deavouring to make so easy and beneficent a king his friend. After the return 
of Henry to England, George Dunbar continued still to invade the borders, 
but the inroads were more frequent than considerable. To suppress him, 
llierewas more need of a diligent than numerous army, and therefore Douglas 
divided the forces of each county into small bands, with commanders over 
them ; who, by turns, were to impede the enemy ; or, if they saw occasion, 
bring him to an engagement. The command of the first party fell to the lot 
of Thomas Halyburlon, lord of Dirlington, who took a great booty from the 
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enemy near Hamburgh. But Patrick Hepburn, who wandered farther abroad, 
with a greater force, had not the like success; for, trusting too much to 
the numbers of liis men, and not being very cautious how he retreated with 
his prey, he was cut off by the English, and with him all the flower of the 
Lothian troops. Archibald Douglas, to revenge the death of his friend, with 
the consent of the governor gathered about ten thousand men, and was ac- 
companied by a number of the nobles, among whon^ was Murdo, the gover- 
nor’s son. When they came to Ncwcastlc-upon-Tyne, they passed the river, 
and wasted the country with Arc and sword ; but being there encountered by 
Henry Percy the younger, and George Dunbar, in a pitched battle, they were 
overcome, and many of the nobles were slain ; Douglas was taken prisoner, 
after losing one of his eyes ; and there fell also into the cnemy^s hands, Murdo 
carl of Fife, Thninas earl of Murray, and George carl of Angus, with many 
other noble and illustrious persons ; nor was the strength of Scotland over so 
much weakened in any fight, for many years before, as it was in this battle, 
which was fought at Hoinoldon, a towm in Northumberland, on tbe seventh 
of May, in the year 1401. 

Percy, having obtained this signal victory, resolved to reduce all the country 
which lay betwixt Northumberland and the Forth under the English sceptre ; 
and he thought it would he a work of no great difficulty to compass, in regard 
most of the nobility of those countries were either slain in the light, or were 
his prisoners. To accomplish this resolution, he began with laying siege to 
Cocklaw, a castle in Tcvioldale, the governor of which agreed, that unless tiie 
castle was relieved by the Scots in fifty days, he would eapiUilate. When 
these conditions were brought to the king and the governor, some were of 
opinion that the castle should bo surrendered, as not being of consequence 
enough to hazard, for it, the strength of the kingdom a sccoiul lime, which liad 
been so dreadfully shaken and weakened in the late fight. This dejeclioii of 
spirit proceeded not so much from any fear of the enemy, as from the \>ci- , 
fidiousness of the governor, whose thoughts were intent upon gaining the 
kingdom, lie, on the other hand, to avert all suspicion from himself, in higli 
and confident words aflirtned, that this abjeetness and confession of public 
fear would inspirit tbe enemy more than the gaining of a battle. He adried, 
that if any one thought tlie Engllsii would he content with faking one Gastl(% 
they were much mistaken ; for as lire is more increased by a light s]>rinkling 
fif water, so the desire of the enemy, on the surrender of some places, wouh! 
not be extinguished, but rather inllanied In the capture of inoie; and that, 
therefore, what was given up at first, would be only a step to a farther pro- 
gress. “But, (said be,) if ail of you refuse to niareli out for tlie relief of the 
castle, 1 will go alone ; for, as long as I live, and am in health, I will never 
sufler such a mark of disgrace to be branded on the Scottish name/' Upon 
this gallant speech of the governor, tbe rest, either abandoning or dissembling 
their suspicion, cried out, that they would follow liim. But fortune decided 
the controversy, and averted the danger ; for Percy was recalled to Die civil 
war in England, and so the siege was raised without a combat. 

Whilst these things were acting abroad against the enemy, matters went 
no better at home ; for shortly after the death of Archibald Douglas the year 
before, there immediately followed the decease of the queen Annabclla, and 
of Walter Trail, archbishop of St. Andrew's, which made all men's minds an- 
ticipate a great change of affairs. For while the splendour of military mat- 
ters was kept up by Douglas, the ecclesiastical authority and appearance 
ancient discipline was supported by Trail; and the dignity of the court by 
the queen, as soon became evident by what happened after her death. David, 
the king’s son, was a young man of a fierce disposition, and inclined to wan- 
tonness and debauchery, which vices were now increased by paternal indul- 
gence. Though the king had not authority enough to maintain the reverence 
due to him, yet, by the diligent admonition of those who were appointed to he 
the prince's tutors in his youth, and chiefly by the counsel and advice of his 
mother, the youthful heat of David had been hithi'rlo somewhat restrained ; 
but when she was dead, he, being freed from this curb, returned to his own 
manners and vicious courses ; for, laying aside all shame and fear, he took 
away other men’s wives by force, and maidens too, though ever so well 
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descended ; and those nvbom ho could not seduce by fair means, he ravished. 
Jfany one, by remonstrance, or otherwise, endeavoured to check the youth in 
his evil courses, he was made to feel his vengeance. Many complaints bein^ 
brought to his father of these enormities, he wrote to his brother, the governor, 
to keep him near his person, that he might have a strict eye over him, till he 
should give some hopes of amendment. Tllc^ governor had now an opportu- 
nity put into his hands, to effect what he most desired, which was, to destroy 
his brother’s issue; so that, meeting with David three miles from St. Andrew’s, 
he cariicd him into the casllc there, which he kept as a garrison, after the 
death of the archbishop. In a shoit time, be took him from Ihcnee, and con- 
veved him to his own castle of l^aJkland, where he shut him up close prisoner, 
wUh the intent of starving him to death. JUit the miserable fate which bis 
uncle’s cruelty had designed, was protracted for a few days l>y the compas- 
sion of two of the female sex ; one a young maid, w hose father was governor 
of tlie castle and garrison. She gave him oat cakes, made so thin, that they 
could b(^ folded together, as is usual in Scotland, and whenever she went into 
the little garden near the |)rison, she put them under a linen veil or hood, 
which she carelessly tlircw o\er her head, as if to keep off llic sun, and thrust 
them into the prison to him through a small cranny, serving as a window. 
The other was a country nurse, who milked her own breast, and, by a litlLe 
tube, convened it into his mouth. Hy this mean fare, which served rather to 
inereas<' tlian assuage his liunger, his wretched life was lengthened out for a 
little while ; till, at leiigih, by the vigilance of the guards, his benefactors 
were discovered and pul to death ; the father being enraged at the conduct of 
his own daughter, whilst he endeavoured to manifest liis fidelity to an un- 
faithful regent. The young man being thus left destitute of all human sup- 
port, having, by force of liunger, gnawed and torn his ow^n flesh, died at length 
more than a single death, llis nioianclioly end, though commonly known to 
flic rest of the world, was long eonecaled from his father, because no man 
durst venture to be the messenger of sueh sad tidings. 

To return now to the allairs of bhigland, as far as they arc intermingled 
with our own. When Percy, with a great number of the nobility, conspired 
1o make war upon their king, he offered Douglas, whom he retained prisoner 
after the battle of Homcldoii, that if ho would assist him with all his strength 
and ability against Henry, he would set him at liberty without ransom. 
Hnuglas, who w^as glad of an opportunity to annoy the Knglish in any way,* 
u ry readily embraced the proposal. Hereupon he gathered some of his 
ii lends and tenants about biiii, and prepared himself for the field, where he 
hehaved himself as stoutly as lie had pledged himself lie would do to Percy. 
Without regarding the common soldiers, his observation was wholly intent 
upon the king; but it happened that there were several ofliecrs clothed in 
royal attire, which was done on purpose by the English, either to deceive the 
( iicmy, if they should press hard upon the monarch, or else that the soldiers, 
ill more places than one, might fancy that he was present to witness their 
courage or cowardice. Douglas taking notice of one of the persons who was 
tliLis arrayed in flue armour, rushed upon him with all his might, and unhorsed 
him ; and when he w as relieved by those who were next, he did the same to 
a second, and a third, who were all attired as kings, insomucli, that, unmind- 
ful of his own danger, lie became lost in astonishment from whence so many 
royal w arriors should start up at once. This is related by Edward Hall, tbc 
Ihis; lish chronicler, as well as by some of our own historians. At length, after 
a lerrihle and bloody fight, fortune reversed the scene, and the king won the 
Douglas was sadly wounded, and taken amongst tbc prisoners ; and 
when many would have put him to death, the king saved him, and did not 
oub commend his fidelity to his fnend, but also rewarded him for his valour; 
uiid when his wounds were cured, after he had staid some months with him, 
on the payment of a great sum of money gave him his release. 

In the mean lime, the Scottish king heard of the dreadful manner in which 
his eldest son had perished by the cruelty of his unnatural uncle. The author 
of the murder was sufficiently pointed at by private whisperings, though no 
person could dare publicly to accuse a man of such power. Upon this, the 
Ung sent for his brother, and sharply expostulated with him concerning the 
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report. The other having already prepared his tale, charged different parties 
with the guilt of the young man’s death, while be asserted boldly, that, as for 
hiiinseli and connexions, they were willing, whenever the king chose, to plead 
a!:d iheir innocence, in a due course of law; but that, as for the real 

inutdcKtb, some of them he had taken already, and the rest he would make 
diligent search after. Thus the matter being brought to exainhiaAioii, accord- 
ing to law', the perpetrator of the wickedness summoned a council, procured 
accusers, and he who was impleaded as guilty, was by Ibcm acquitted as 
guiltless of the crime. The king imprecated a most dreadful punishment from 
the God of heaven, on the man and his posterity who had committed the 
horrid wickedness ; and then, oppressed with grief and bodily weakness, 
returned to Hute, whence he came, suspecting more than ever that his brother 
had actually coiumittcd the atrocious deed, though be was too powerful to be 
brought by him to justice and punishment fur it. But he, like a strong dis- 
sembler, brought the accused authors of the wickedness out of prison, and put 
them to cruel deaths. It is true, they were persons of bad characters, but 
perfectly innocent of the particular fact for which they suircrccl. 

In the mean time, the king consulted with his friends how he might pre 
serve his youngest son James, for whose safety he was very solicitous, and 
whom he had left in the custody of Henry Waidlaw’, archbishop of St. An- 
drew's, who was an honest man, and faithful to his trust. They gave it as 
their opinion, that, as ho was nut safe in any part of Scotland, it w'ould ho 
most prudent to send him over to Charles VI. king of France, the old ally and 
only friend of the nation ; observing, that he could be educated no wheie more 
safely and honourably than in that country. The recent instance of David 
Bruce wa.s strong in their minds, who, iu dubious and troublesome times at 
home, had there, for some years, met with an honourable retreat and enter- 
tainment. Hereupon, a vessel was prepared, and he w cut on board at the 
Bass, wliicli is a rock rather tiian an island. Henry Sinclair, carl of the 
Orcades, was sent with him as his guide or director. Whilst they were sail- 
ing along the shore, he landed near Flamborough-bead, being cither driven in 
by tempest, or with the design to refiesli himself on shore, after havin;; 
been very sca-siek. There, however, he was detained by ilie English, till 
they .sent to their king, w1k> cominaiided that he should be brought up to court; 
so that neither the security of the truce, whicli wa.s made a little before, for 
tight years, nor the supplicating lett( is of Ins faiher, could prevail for his 
delivery, and he was kept as a lawful prisoner. His Litlier, at his departure, 
had .sent letters hy him to the king of England, in ca.se he should be necessi- 
tated to land there, wherein he made an all'ectJng complaint, both of his own, 
and also of the common fortune of all mankind. But, though the English 
monarch wa.s not ignorant of the inconstancy of human alluirs, yet the old 
grudge against the Scottish nation more prevailed with him, than either the 
respect due to the youth’s innocent age, the tears of his alilicted father, the 
dignity of the royal title, or the faith of treaties. On referring the matter to 
his council, how he should treat the son of the king of Scots, who had arrived 
in his dominions, those who had any regard to equity, and were weary of war, 
inclined to the milder Ohinnion, namely, that the royal youth, who had fled 
from the cruelty of his own countrymen, and was now their suppliant, should 
be hospitably entertained, and amicably treated ; that so a flerco nation, 
unconquered by the contentions' of many ages, might be won and brought 
over to reconciliation by courtesy. For this they thought the most solid 
and firm victory, not when liberty is taken by force, but when minds are 
united by the indissoluble bond of amity. Others were of a contrary opinion, 
that he might be lawfully detained as a prisoner, either because many of the 
nobility of Scotland had, in person, assisted Percy in the insurrection which 
he made against the king, or because his father had entertained and relieved 
the elder Percy, when he was banished, and condemned as a traitor in Eng- 
land. 

This advice, as commonly the worst counsels do, prevailed, though all that 
were present at the consultation knew well enough, that those Scots who 
fought against the English king in the insurrection of Percy, liad no commis- 
sion from their sovereign, and that they were led to take the part they did, 
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filmply ont of private affection to Donglas, who was then In the power of 
Percy. They might also have remembered, what Henry himself had answered 
to the Scots, a few years before, when they demanded George Dunbar to be 
given np; notwithstanding which, they adhered to this last opinion, as 
commonly, in the courts of princes, a false pretence of advantage weighs 
down honest and righteous counsels. Yet in one thing Henry dealt nobly 
and royally with his captive, that he caused him to be educated in good learn* 
irig and discipline. This calamity of the son was brought to the ears of his 
father while he was at supper, and so overwhelmed him with grief, that be 
was almost ready to give up the ghost in the hands of his servants who at- 
tended him, and carried him to his bedchamber, where be abstained from all 
food, and, at the end of three days, died of hunger and grief, at Uothsay, a 
town in the island of Bute, in the sixteenth year of his reign, on the 1st 
of April, and year of Christ 1406. He was buried in the abbey of Paisley. 
TJiis Robert, for tallness of stature, and the beauty and comely proportion of 
his whole person, was inferior to very few of his contemporaries. His life 
was harmless, and there was no virtuous accomplishment, becoming a pri- 
vate person, wanting in him ; so that it may be truly said of him, that he was 
a better man than a sovereign. 

After his death, the government was settled, by the decree of all the estaters, 
upon Robert his brother. He had many things in him worthy of the office 
and dignity, if, out of a blind ambition to rule, he had not pursued unjust 
courses to obtain the throne. He was valiant in war, prudent in counsel, 
just in judgment, liberal to the nobles, and tender in levying taxes on the 
commons. The same year, the cider Percy again entered into a conspiracy 
against the king of England, to revenge the deaths of his brother and two 
sons, who had been slain ; but his design was discovered, many of his accom- 
plices w'erc taken and executed, and he himself, for fear, fled into Scot'- 
land, with the intention of proceeding from thence to Flanders and France, 
to procure auxiliaries, and renew the war. In the mean time, Henry, the 
son of the king of England, made great incursions into Scotland, both by land 
and sea. During his march homewards with a great booty, the castle of Jed- 
burgh, which the enemy had kept ever since the fight at Durham, was taken 
and pillaged by the commons of Teviotdalc, after which, by the governor’s 
order, it was wholly demolished. George, earl of March, who had consider- 
ably injured his countrymen to the advantage of the English, being neither 
able to procure from them aid to recover his own, nor an honest maintenance 
amongst them, pacified the governor by his friends, and so returned home ; 
}ct be lost part of bis patrimony, namely, bis castles in Lochmabcii and An- 
iiandalc, which were given to Douglas, for the losses he had sustained ; and 
thus all ofl'enccs were forgiven on both sides, and he passed the rest of his 
life in great harmony with his neighbours, and in faithful subjection to his 
king. 

The next year, Percy, after he had made a vain and fruitless tour over 
France and Flanders, returned into Scotland, to his old friend the earl of 
March ; by whom bo was courteously entertained, and accommodated accord- 
ing to his estate. There be, by private messengers, carried on a correspon- 
dence about returning into bis own country; and, amongst the rest, he wrote 
to Ralph Rokesby, bis ancient and faithful friend, as he thought, informing 
him that ho did not want force, both of Scots and English, who were ready 
to assist him in recovering his ancient patrinMony, provided Rokesby would 
join them with his assistance. This Ralph was at that time sheriff of York- 
shire, as they there call* the officer who presides in chief over juridical assem- 
blies. This man enticed Percy to him upon pretence of giving him aid, and 
then discovered the conspiracy to the king. Thus was he betrayed by his friend, 
and his head, being cut off‘, was sent to the king in London. 

There w as, also, about that time, a certain Englishman in Scotland, who 
called himself Richard the Second ; but falsely, as I suppose ; for when the 
elder Percy often and earnestly desired to speak with him, he could not by 
any persuasion be induced to comply, fearing, as may be guessed, lest his 
imposture might be detected by a man who so well knew the king. Notwith- 
standing this, he was for some years treated as one of royal blood ; and that 
10. 2 H 
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he might live more securely, he feigned himself most averse from any desire 
of enjoying the kingdom. On his death, he was buried in the church of the 
Franciscan friars at Stirling ; where the title of King of England was placed 
over his grave in the epitaph. Not long after, Fastcastle, a very strong fortress, 
as the name imports, in March, was taken from the English by Patrick, the son 
of George Dunbar, and Thoimas Holden, the governor, who had infested all the 
neighbouring places of Lothian with continual robberies, was made prisoner 
In Teviotdalc, William Douglas, and Gavin Dunbar, youngest son of the earl 
of March, broke down the bridge of Roxburgh, and burnt the town ; but they 
did not attempt the castle, because they were unprovided with every thing 
necessary for a siege. The next year, which was 1411, Donald, lord of the 
Western isles, claimed Ross as the next heir, whicli indeed he was; but find- 
ing he could not get his right from the governor, who had unjustly seized it, 
he raised a body of one thousand men, and made a descent on the main land. 
Soon after his descent, he easily seized on Ross, the whole country being 
willing to return to the subjection of their own just master. Rut the readi- 
ness with which the inhabitants submitted, gave him, whose mind was greedy 
of prey, encouragement to attempt greater matters. Accordingly, he passed 
over into Murray, and, as there was no force to defend the country, he reduced 
it to his obedience; and then proceeding farther in his depredations to Stralh- 
bogic, he threatened Aberdeen. Against this sudden and unexpected enemy 
the governor gathered forces ; but because the greatness and near approach 
of the danger forbade waiting for slow-paced aid, Alexander earl of Marr, the 
son of Alexander, brother of the governor, with almost the whole of the nobi- 
lity beyond the Tay, at a village called Harlaw, set themselves and their men in 
bat Llc-array against Donald. The hght was cruel and bloody ; for many nobles 
Lad then to contend valiantly, for their estates and glory, against the savage 
cruelly of the invader. At last the night parted them, w hen it may be rather 
said, that they were both weary with Gghtiiig, than that cither party had the 
better; for the event of the conflict was so uncertain, that when both sides 
had reckoned their loss, each counted himself the conqueror. On this occa- 
sion there fell more noble personages of eminence, than had ever perished 
in one battle, with a foreign enemy, for many years before ; and therefore the 
village, whicli was till then obscure, grew famous on account of it, even to 
posterity. 

This year public schools began first to be opened at St. Andrew^s, which 
was effected rather by the co-operation of learned men, who oirercd them- 
selves as professors of learning, than produced by the allurement of either 
private or public endowments. For the next ten years, hardly any memor- 
able thing passed betwixt the two nations ; cither because there was a truce 
made, upon which, however, authors arc silent; or Ix'causc Henry IV. dying 
on the 2lst of March, and his son Henry V. prcsenily succeeding him, who 
was, all the rest of bis life, intent on the affairs of Franco, the Englisli ab- 
stained from offering any injury to the Scots. And besides, the governor of 
Scotland did not dare to stir on his side, for fear the Anglisli should bring in 
the true heir of the crown, whom he knew many of the people would join, out 
of commiseration of his misfortunes. Therefore, what inroads were made at 
this time, were rather robberies than wars. Penrith, in England, was burnt 
by Archibald Douglas; and Dumfries, in Scotland, by tlic English. There 
was likewise an exchange of prisoners made; Murdo, the governor's son, 
taken at Homcldon fight, being delivered up for Percy, who, on the reduction 
of his grandfather's party in England, was brought into Scotland, and loft 
with the governor ; but upon the accession of the new king to the crown, he 
was restored to the dignity of his ancestors. He was not properly a pri- 
soner by the law of arms ; yet the unjust detention of James, son to the king 
of Scots, stopt the mouths of the English, that they could not justly complain 
of any injury in the case. As for Percy himself, he was so far from resenting 
it, that, as long as he lived, he acknowledged the civility and great friendship 
of the Spots to him, in all kinds of mutual service. 

Moreover, the same year, an embassy came from the council of Constance, 
the head whereof was the abbot of Ponteniac ; and another from Peter Lunc, 
who had seized on the papacy, and as obstinately kept it. He, by Henry 
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Harding, an English Franciscan, succeeded in bringing over the governor to 
his party, but the whole body of the priesthood was against him ; for they 
having assented to the council of Constance, subscribed to the election of 
Martin V. In the mean time, the king of France, by means of a violent dis- 
ease, became lunatic, and bis distemper was increased by the monks, who 
pretended to cure him. By this means that nation was divided into two fac- 
tions. The head of the one was the duke of Burgundy, who, having slain the 
king's brother, drew him to the English interest. The head of the other was 
the king’s son, who, being disinherited by his father, was called by bis cue- 
mics, in a jeer, the king of Berry ; because he usually kept himself at Bourges 
in Berry, a town of the Bernois. lie, being forsaken by a great part of liis 
own countrymen, and destitute of foreign aid, in the year 1419, sent the earl of 
Vendosrnc us his ambassador to the Scots, to demand aid of them, according 
to the league betwixt the two nations. The assembly of the estates ordered 
him seven thousand men ; and indeed, at that time, in regard the soldiers were 
increased by reason of the long peace with England, it was no hard matter to 
make up such a number of men, being only volunteers. John earl of Buchan, 
the son of the governor, was appointed general of the forces, and many emi- 
nent persons followed him ; of whom Archibald carl of Wigton, the son of 
Arcliibald the second earl of Douglas, was by far the most eminent. On their 
arrival in France, they were sent by the dauphin, the eldest son of the king, 
into Touraine, a country abounding with all sorts of provision, and near to the 
enemy. The duke of Clarence, who then held the command in France, instead 
of his brother the king of England, made great havock in the country of An- 
j(»u, whose inhabitants retained their obedience to the French monarch ; and 
it was supposed that he would have come as far as the town of Beaux. As 
this was two'days before Easter, the Scots, thinking that the general would 
cease, according to custom, from any military action during that solemn 
time, and apply himself to religious duties, — or, as others say, presuming 
upon a truce of eight days, which had been made, — took less care of them- 
selves than they were wont to do. The duke of Clarence being informed of 
this, either by Andrew Fregose, an Italian, or else by some Scottish foragers, 
who had been taken prisoners by his cavalry ; and, having got a fair oppor- 
tunity for action, as he iorngined, rose up from dinner, and, with his cavalry 
only, marched towards the enemy ; wearing himself, besides his other gallant 
furniture and armour, a royal diadem, set with many jewels, on his head. 
Some few French who were quartered nearest the enemy, in a village called 
Little Beaux, being terrified at his sudden approach, fled into the tower of an 
adjoining church. As he was assaulting these, the alarm was given to the 
rest of the army, and presently, in great dismay, they all cried out, “ To your 
arms !'* The earl of Buchan, while the rest were arraying themselves, sent 
out thirty archers to take possession of a bridge, which was the only passage 
over a neighbouring river. There a skirmish began, and Hugh Kennedy, who 
was quartered in a church hard by^ came in to tlieni, with one hundred men, 
who, in such a surprise, were only partly armed. This body, however, with 
their arrows, hindered the horse from passing over; whereupon Clarence, with 
the forwardest of his men, dismounted, and ruaintained the combat on foot ; 
and, after a fierce charge, repelled the Scots, some of whom were wholly, and 
others only half, armed, from the bridge, and thus opened the passage for his 
troops. But, whilst the duke was remounting liis horse, and his men were 
passing the narrow bridge a few at a* time, the carl of Buchan was at hand, 
with two hundred horse; and now, both sides being very earnest to. shew 
themselves, a sharp contest began with equal courage and hatred : for the 
Soots were glad that they had an opportunity to give the first proof of their 
valour, and so to refute the insults of the Ficnch, who were wont to despise 
thorn, as men given more to eating and drinking, than to fighting. The like 
voproHch the French are wont to cast upon the Britons ; the Spaniards on the 
French ; and the Africans on the Spaniards. On the other side, the English 
took it in great disdain, that they should be attacked by such an implacable 
enemy, not only at borne, but even beyond seas ; they therefore fouglit stoutly, 
but none more fiercely than Clarence himself. As he was known by his 
armour, John Swinton ran at him, and, with his lance, grievously wounded 
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him in the face ; and the earl of Buchan also smote him with a truncheon, and 
struck him from his horse. Upon this, the English, seeing their general fall, ran 
away, and many of them were slain in the pursuit, that lasted till night. This 
battle was fought on the eve of Easter, when the days are short in cold coun- 
tries, a little after the vernal equinox. There fell of the English in this fight 
above two thousand, amongst whom were twenty-six persons of eminent rank. 
Many prisoners were also taken, who were persons of distinction in their own 
country ; and especially some of the duke's relations. Few of the Scots or 
French, however, were lost, and those of no great note. This is the most 
common tradition concerning the death of Clarence ; but the Pluscarty book 
states, though on vulgar authority, that he was slain by Alexander Maccas- 
land, a knight of Lennox, who took olF the diadem from bis head, and sold it 
to John Stuart of Barnly, for one thousand angels of gold ; and he again 
pawned it to Robert Houston, to whom he owed five thousand angels. The 
chief credit of this victory was ascribed to the Scots, neither could their 
greatest detractors deny it. Whereupon Charles the dauphin created the earl 
of Buchan lord high constable, which is the highest ofTice in France, next to 
the king ; and the rest of the commanders had also honours bestowed on 
them, according to their rank and valour. 

Whilst these things were transacting in France in the year 1420, Robert, 
governor of Scotland, died on the 3d of September, fifteen years after the 
death of king Robert 111. Murdo, who succeeded liim in that place, was a 
man of so sluggish a disposition, as scarcely to be fit to govern his private 
family, much less the commonwealth. Owing, therefore, to his slothfulness, 
or excessive indulgence, he so spoiled bis three children, that, in a short time, 
he brought both them and himself into great distress, and, at length, to utter 
ruin. This change of domestic affairs caused the carls of Biiclian and Wig- 
ton, with many of their kindred, to return home from the continent. Rut 
when affairs were settled, the dauphin recalled the earl of Ruclian, who, with 
his wife’s father Archibald, his son James, and the flower of the Scottish sol- 
diers, sailed to France, leaving the otlicr son, the earl of Wigton, boliind, on 
account of his severe illness. They landed with five thousand soldiers at 
Rochelle, and so came to the dauphin at Poictou, where they were joyfully 
received, and Douglas was made duke of Touraine. 

When Henry, king of England, heard of the death of Clarence, he appointed 
John earl of Bedford, his other brother, to the command, and sent him into 
Franco with 4000 horse and 10,000 foot. Ue followed himself soon after, and 
took with him James king of Scotland in the expedition; thinking by that 
means either to insinuate himself with the people of that nation, who had lately 
fought against him, or else to render them objects of suspicion to the French ; 
but he obtained neither of his ends, nor could he prevail with them; at the 
desire of their own king, so much as to return home, or to stand neuter, and 
be spectators only of the war ; for w'hen he addressed all the garrisons held 
by the Scots, they made him one general answer, that they could not acknow- 
ledge him for their king who was under the power of another man. Henry 
was so offended at their peremptoriness and constancy, that, on taking the 
town of Meaux by storm, he hung up twenty Scots who were found there, 
alleging that they bore arms against their own king. Soon after this, he and 
Charles VI. king of France, died within a short time of each other. About 
two years afterwards, the English prevailed in a battle at Verneuil, where fell, 
of the principal Scots, the earls of Buchan and Douglas, one the duke of Tou- 
raine, and the other master of the horse to the French king; also James 
Douglas, the son of the latter, Alexander Lindsay, Robert Stuart, and Thomas 
Swinton; and of common soldiers above two thousand. Within three years 
following, the auxiliary Scots received another great overthrow at Beaux, 
while carrying provisions to Orleans. They encountered tlie English by the 
way ; and in the fight there were slain, on the part of the Scots, William 
Stuart, wdth bis brother, and two eminent knights of the family of Douglas, 
whose descendants continue to enjoy two castles, and large possessions around 
them, in Scotland, namely, one the castle of Drumlanrick, and the other that 
of Locbleven in Fife. Thus have I briefly touched upon the actions of the 
Scots, performed in a few years in France, as external occurrences ; but the 
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further detail of them is to be found in the French annals, and though they 
arc not quite foreign from the affairs of Scotland, yet I should not have gone 
out of my way to mention them, if the calumny of some English writers had 
not compelled me to it. For they endeavour to undervalue and speak evil of 
what they dare not deny ; and yet, even if histories did not relate these ex- 
ploits, the munificence of the French kings, the decrees of the cities, and the 
honourable monuments at Orleans and Touraine, sufficiently declare them. 
What, then, can they here object? The Scots, say they, are too poor to 
maintain so great a force in a foreign country. I answer, first, that if their 
poverty be a fault, it is the fault of the soil, not of the men ; neither would I 
have taken this fora reproach, if it did not appear by their writings, that the 
English intended it as such ; and therefore I shall only answer them with this, 
that these poor and beggarly Scots, as they call them, have gained many great 
and famous victories over the opulent and wealthy English ; and if they do not 
believe me in this point, let them consult their own histories ; and if they sus- 
pend their belief of those records also, let us not be required to receive them 
for true in other things. But to return to the affairs of Scotland. 

Murdo, as 1 have already observed, having succeeded to the place of his 
father, kept a very loose discipline in his own house ; for Ins children, whose 
names were Walter, Alexander, and James, despised their inferiors, and con- 
sequently oppressed them with many injuries. They also infected the youth 
with those vices to which they were themselves addicted; and as their father 
neither corrected nor restrained them, at last he was punished himself, for giv- 
ing them such abad education. The old man set a high value on a certain bird 
which he had, of that kind of Jiawk called a falcon. Walter, his son, had oftt'n 
begged this bird, and being always denied, at last, upon a time, he caught it 
out of his father’s hand, and wiung its neck. Upon this, his father said, Be- 
cause thou cans! not find in thy heart to obey me, I will bring in another, that 
both thou and I too shall be forced to obey:’’ and, from that time forward, ho 
bent bis thooglits upon the restoration of his kinsman James. It happened 
that Walter bad, a little time before this, affronted and injured the chief man 
of Argyle, named Colin Campbell, who, being made acquainted nith the 
thoughts of Murdo, greatly approved his design, and assisted him in it ; so 
that lie assembled the estates at Perth, and a consultation being held concern- 
ing the recall of their king, they all, either out of favour to the true heir of thi; 
crown, or disgusted with the present state of affairs, willingly agreed to send 
an embassy to procure his release. Some nobles were accordingly chosen, 
and sent as ambassadors, who, coming into England, found the English more 
inclinable to it than they expected ; for the duke of Gloucester, who, in the 
lung’s minority, administered the government, called the council together, and 
easily persuaded them to permit James, the son of the late king of Scotland, 
to return, at the desire of bis subjects, into his own country. He urged the 
policy of this by the consideration, that, in his present condition, the king had 
it not in his power to recall, by his authority, the Scots out of France; neither 
could he form an alliance between his kingdom and England. The duke fur- 
ther thought to gain another advantage, and not only to bind him fast as a 
sure and constant personal friend, but to keep him under the power and in- 
fluence of England, by marrying him to Joan, the daughter of the earl of 
Somerset, with whom James was greatly enamoured, and who was the most 
beautiful woman of her time. By her influence, the regent persuaded himself 
the league with France might be easily undermined ; and that if the king was 
set at liberty, cither he would be made a friend to England by that courtesy, 
or else, whilst revenging the wrongs his kindred had done him, he would 
entangle his country in a dismal intestine war ; by which means, cither the 
Englisli would be made stronger by the addition of such a friend, or, if their 
Scottish enemies disagree^ amongst themselves, they should be more disen- 
icaged, and readier f^or a foreign war. And indeed these were no rash consi- 
derations, if the English themselves, through their mercenary spirits, had not 
Eiarred their own interests. For, seeing they demanded a greater sum of 
money for his redemption, than the Scots, in their present circumstances, 
could either promise, or were able to pay, a compromise was made, that the 
dowry of the wife should be retained for one half, and that the sons of some 
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noblemen should be given^in hostage, for the payment of the other. James, 
being set at liberty upon these terms, returned home, after be had been 
eighteen years a prisoner, in the year of our Lord 1423. 

Amidst the great concourse of people who flocked to sec him, and congra* 
tnlate his return, he was soon taken up with the complaints of those who 
grievously lamented the wrongs they had sustained since the death of his 
father the last king, partly by the negligence, and partly by the injuries, of 
the governors. Walter, the son of Murdo, Malcolm Fleming, and Thomas 
Boyd, were principally accused ; and, to pacify the commons for the present, 
they were committed to several prisons, until the next convention of the estates, 
which was appointed to be on the 27th day of May ; when Fleming and 
upon making some compensation for damages, and paying heavy fines into 
the king’s exchequer, were set at liberty. 

Jamt.s 1. the hundred and second King^ began his reign A, D, 1424. 

In the mean time, the king and queen were crowned on the 20th day 
of April; when he was placed in the chair of state by his cousin Murdo, 
though tiiat otlice hclonged to the earls of Fife. Soon after. jnany profitahh' 
statutes were enacted for the good of the public, but especially to restrain rob- 
beries ; which, by the licentiousness of former times, had grown to such n 
height, that laws and magistrates were despised, as if all right lay in the 
power of arms. They next consulted Iww to raise the money for the payment 
of the king’s ransom ; but the public treasure being low, by reason of so many 
wars, and the domestic seditions which followed them, the governors having 
pardoned ofl'endeis, and bestowed rewards on good patriots, so that the royal 
revenue W'as mortgaged, and money taken up thereou, he could not pay it of 
his own, and w'as forced to crave aid of his subjects. The nobles, thci efore, 
whose sons were left hostages, easily obtained that an act should pass for the 
purpose ; but, in the payment of the impost, there was not so ready an obe- 
dience. For, upon a valuation of the moveables, a twentieth part wois levied, 
which, in so great a scarcity of money, though every thing tdstj was abundant 
and cheap, seemed intolerable to men wiio were not accustomed to taxes; 
and who also w'crc more concerned at the precedent that might operate for 
the future, than on account of the present burden. Besides this, the higher 
sort were calumniated by the vulgar, as if they had laid too much of the weight 
bf taxation upon the shoulders of the poor. But that which troubled llir 
commons most, was the short time appointed for the payment of the levy, for 
it was enjoined to be brought in within fifteen days ; and if any one proved a 
defaulter, his cattle were to be seized upon, either by the lord of the manor, 
or the shcrilT of the county. And, if any one alleged his being in debt, or in 
arrears of rent to his landlord, the exception did not avail to abate bis contri- 
bution. The evil was furtlior increased by the severity and harshness of the 
collectors, who not only vexed the people, but, by false reckonings and 
charges, deducted a great part of the money which was collected for the pub- 
lic use. Jn addition to all this, the imposition seemed more irituicrable, be- 
cause the former governors bad been very remiss and moderate in their levies 
and assessments, for the purpose of insinuating themselves into the love of 
the commons, and by that means keep them from desiring the restoration of 
their lawful king. For this cause it was, that when the assembly gave liberty 
to Robert, the king’s uncle, to levy a tax, he, to ingratiate himself with the 
commonalty, refused to let it pass into an act ; aflirtning, ** that he had rather 
pay down so much money of his own, than that the people should be bur- 
dened on such an account.” After the king had exacted the first payment, 
which came in very sparingly, and with the ill-will of the public, who com- 
plained that, besides the burdens of the wars, they had these new taxes 
imposed upon them, he forgave the rest. 

In this assembly, Murdo, duke of Albany, with his son Walter and Alexan- 
der, Buean, earl of Lenox, his wife’s father, and Robert Graham, who, some 
years after, murdered the king, were taken and committed to prison ; together 
with twenty-four more of the chief nobility. But the most of these were, in n 
little time after, set at liberty ; Murdo only, with his son, and wife’s father, 
being retained in custody. The same day that Murdo was taken; the king 
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seized Ills castle of Falkland in Fife, and that of Downe in Montcith, out 
of which his wife was carried to the castle of Tantallon, in Lothian. James, 
his youngest son, on hearing of the havock that was making among his 
family, gathered a band of men, and burnt the town of Dumbarton, besides 
which he slew John Stuart, the king’s uncle, surnamed Rufus, and then fled 
into Ireland, where he died shortly after. There also Finlaw, a Dominican, 
and bishop of Lismore, who fled with him, and was his counsellor in all his 
all'airs, departed this life. The wife of Walter, with her two sons, Andrew 
and Alexander, and Arthur, a base-born son, withdrew likewise into Ireland, 
but, in the reign of James 111. they returned again, and were restored to their 
lands with great honour. The same year, in an assembly of the estates at 
Stirling, Murdo, with his two sons, and wife’s father, were brought out of 
prison, to be tried according to law; the proceedings being conducted after 
the custom of the country, which is thus : Some man eminent for wisdom 
aud authority, is chosen president of the court, and he hath at least twelve 
a.'yscssors joined with him, who are to hear the crimes objected, and to pass 
seMtciioe on the prisoner, or party accused, accoi ding to their oaths. These 
jadges are nsualty of the same quality with the party accused, or at least of 
the next condition to him, as near as may be ; but the prisoner hath power to 
except against his judges, when the number of twelve, and sometimes more, 
is completed ; and when the crimes are weighed, the sentence is pronounced 
according to the majoiity of voices. In this case, judges being ehnsen 
according to custom, it is not material to mention their names, but certainly 
they were persons of repute, and some of them nearly related to the accused. 

The prisoners were convicted of high-treason. The two young men w'cre 
put to death the same day ; their father and grandfather, by the mother’s side, 
the day after, on a little rising hill over against the castle of Stirling, There 
goes a current report, though 1 do not find it mentioned in history, that, the 
king sent to Isabella, wife of his cousio-german, the heads of the father, 
Iiusliand, and sons, to try whether so fierce a woman, through the impatience 
of grief, as sometimes happens, would not reveal the secrets of her mind ; 
hut, though she was much disturbed at the sudden spectacle, yet she made 
use of no intemperate language, and only answered, “That if the crimes 
objected were true, the king had done justly, and according to law.” 

The assembly being dissolved, John Montgomery and Humphrey Cunning-^ 
ham, being sent by the king for the purpose, reduced the castle in Marin 
island in Loch-Lomond, which was held in the name of James Stuart, the 
fugitive. Nut long after this, John Stuart of Darnley, who, when the com- 
manders of the Scots in France were destroyed iu various ways, was made 
general of the horse amongst tlieiii, came over with the archbishop of Rheims, 
to renew the ancient league with him, and to contract a marriage between 
Lewis, the son of Charics VII. and Margaret, the daughter of James, both of 
whom wore only children at that time. These matters being accomplished, 
the next year, which w'as 1426, all Scotland was subdued within Mount Gram- 
plus ; so that the king became encouraged to proceed farther in his conquests. 
Accordingly, be first caused the castle of Inverness to be repaired, which is 
situated in a convenient place in the farthest part of Miirra}^ Two years 
after, going thither to administer justice, and suppress robberies, he sent for 
the chiefs of all the families, especially those who were accustomed to make 
incursions with great troops, and collect plunder in the neighbouring coun- 
tries, raising contributions upon them in time of peace, and forcing the poor 
people to supply them with victuals, while they themselves led an idle life. 
Some of these robbers bad one thousand, some two thousand, and others 
more partisans under their command, by which means virtuous people w'ere 
*^epl in subjection to them for fear of danger ; and the bad, who found a sure 
refuge amongst them, were emboldened to commit all manner of wickedness. 
The king got most of these men into his power, some by threats, and others 
by promises ; but he committed about forty of their principals to prison, and 
upon trial, two of the most villnnous, namely, Alexander Macrory and John 
Macarlhur, were hung ; James Campbell was likewise put to death for the 
murder of John the islander, a man of some note in his country ; the rest 
were confined apart in several prisons ; some afterwards suffered death, and 
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set at liberty. Thus, as the heads of the faction were cither slain or kept in 
custody, the king supposed that the common sort, being deprived of their 
leaders, would not stir ; and therefore persuaded them, by kind and gentle 
words, to do what was just, and to place the hopes of their safety in nothing 
but the innocence of their lives. On the condition of their thus acting, ho 
promised to honour and reward them ; but, if not, they might be assured, that 
the punishment which had been inflicted upon others, would most certainly 
await themselves. 

When matters were thus composed, tlic king bad still with him Alexander 
the islander, one of the most potent persons in the state, next to the sovereign 
himself; for he commanded over all the Western Isles^ besides which, he had 
an accession of the fertile county of Ross, through his mother, who was 
daughter to Walter Leslie, the late carl of that county. Alexander, having 
committed many cruel and flagitious acts, was in great fear of the king, whom 
yet he found very clement, by the mediation of his friends, insomuch that he 
was kindly invited to court, and graciously entertained there. Having 
obtained a pardon for what was past, great assurances of favour were held 
out to him, if he would inure himself to a more quiet and obedient carriage 
and deportment for the time to come ; and so he was seni homo. But he was 
so far from being grateful to the king for his pardon and subsequent liberty, 
that he thought he had great wrong done him, in having been kept sonic days 
in prison. Therefore, as soon as was returned to his old comrades, he 
gathered a company of them together, who were accustomed to live upon 
spoil, and went to Inverness, in a seemingly peaceable manner. There, 
being hospitably entertained, he suifered bis followers to pillage the town, 
after which he set fire to the houses, and then invested the castle ; but, 
hearing that a force was coming against him, he was compelled to raise the 
siege, and march in great haste to Lochaber ; where, on account of the advan- 
tage of the place, he resolved to risk the fortunje of a battle, with the army 
which he had with him, consisting of ten thousand men, inured to war. But 
two tribes or clans, of those who followed him cheerfully for the sake of plun- 
der, when they heard of the preparations made by the king against him, 
deserted, namely, the Catans and the Camerons, called vulgarly Clau-Chattan 
and Clan-Caineron. 

Being thus deprived of part of his strength, and having no great confj- 
^deiice in the fidelity of the rest, he began to think of concealment, and so, dis< 
missing his army, he retired, with some few, into the Western Islands; 
but, not deeming himself secure there, he consulted about e*scaping to Ire- 
land. Presuming, however, that even there he could not be safe from the 
wrath of the king, be thought it best to fly to his last refuge, the ro}aI mercy 
and clemency, which be had before so largely experienced. But here his 
thoughts were at a loss betwixt hope and fear, for w hen he considered what 
mischiefs he had done in his first revolt, and, after the king had graciously 
pardoned him, with what perfidiousness and cruelty he bad again broke forth, 
and so cut off all expectation of farther indemnity ; he was in great doubt 
and perplexity, whether he should commit himself, with his life and fortune, 
to the anger of his sovereign, that was so justly raised against him. In these 
circumstances, he resolved to take a middle course between flight and surren- 
der, which was, to send agents to court, to beg pardon for his offences, and 
to incline the king’s heart to lenity. For this service he chose peaceable and 
moderate men, who were not infected wdth the same evil of which he bad 
himself been guilty; and, on that account, were not unacceptable to the king. 
Notwithstanding this, the only answ'cr they could obtain from him was, that 
he would hear nothing till Alexander put himself into his hands, ncitiier 
would he treat with him in his absence. Alexander cast up all the dangers 
that surrounded him, in his mind, and foreseeing that he could he safe nowhere 
from the royal indignation, resolved to choose a fit time and place, and so 
throw himself upon the mercy of the king, who ho thought would count it a 
shame to injure or punish a humble supplicant. Accordinfljly, ho came pri- 
vately to Edinburgh, where the court then was, and, on Easter-day, when oar 
Lord’s resurrection is celebrated with great solemnity, he threw himself at the 
king’s feet| having a linen cloak or plaid about him, with whioh he was rather 
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covered than clothed ; and in a speech, composed to excite pity, yielded him- 
self into his hands, and begged his life and estate. His habit, the place and 
tiiite, and so great and sudden a change of fortune, much affected the persons 
then present. The queen and nobles, who were there, interceded with the 
king for him, and so far inclined and aflected his mind, that they were com- 
uianded to stay till their devotions were ended. In the mean time, the king, 
having pondered every thing with himself, thought it not safe to dismiss so 
perGdious, potent, and factious a person, without any punishment; and yet,^ 
on the other hand, he was willing to gratify the queen; upon which, he re- 
solved to keep him in safe custody; that, by this means, he might gain an 
opinion of clemency, and, at the same lime, prevent Alexander from doing 
farther mischief; and withal terrify others by bis example. Upon this be was 
sent prisoner to Tantallon-rastle ; while his mother, a Gerce woman, who, it 
was thought, would have excited him to new attempts, was banished into the 
island of liicheolm. 

liut though the licentiousness of Alexander was thus repressed, all things 
were far from being quiet in the northern countries; for the men of Caithness 
and Cameron, who, the year before, had deserted Alexander, fell out violently 
amongst themselves ; and fought one another with such fury, that many of 
the funner were slain, and the Cameronians were almost wholly destroyed. 
Ill the islands, likewise, where it was thought things would have been settled 
in consequence of Alexander's exile, new commotions were raised by Donald 
lialocli, his cousin-german, under the plea of revenging the WTong done to his 
kinsman. To quell this insurrection, Alexander and Alan Stuart, one the 
earl of Caithness, and the other of Marr, gathered some of their countrymen, 
and went into Lochaher (o meet Donald, it being reported that he W'ould make 
his descent there. While they were waiting, Donald, perceiving that they 
kept no order, and were without tents or guard, in the fourth watch, landed 
his men silently, and set upon them so unexpectedly, while half asleep, that 
he made a great slaughter amongst them. Alan, with almost all his brigade, 
perished there ; but Alexander, with a few, saved his life by flight. Donald, 
elated with this success, so wasted all Lochaher with lire and sword, that no 
man dared to oppose him ; hut at length, hearing that the king was making 
towards him with a greater force, he packed up his plunder, which was very 
considerable, put it on shipboard, and returned into the islands. The king 
marched as far as DunstaiVnage after him. and w hen he saw the ruin and fear- 
ful devastation which had been made, it put him in an excess of rage, and he 
was about to pass over into the islands, hut the chiefs of their families came 
with humble supplications to him, alleging, that the guilt was not general, 
because nothing had been acted by public counsel, but that all the fault lay at 
the dour of Alexander, and of some indigent and lewd persons who took his 
part. The king answ'ered, he would not admit of their excuse, unless they 
caused the authors of those wicked and pernicious practices to be delivered 
up to him to be punished. On their promise to do their endeavour for this, 
the king sufTeicd some of them to depart in quest of the robbers; keeping the 
rest in the nature of hostages. Those who were dismissed, slew many of the 
thieves, and brought three hundred more to the king, who caused them to be 
all hanged ; but Donald the chief lied, to avoid the same fate. 

Though this punishment of the robbers made things a little more quiet in 
the islands and the neighbouring parts, for the present, yet the unruly dispo- 
iiition of some wicked and turbulent men would not suffer that calm to last 
long. The king, at the desire of his nobles, having released Dulf and Mur- 
ray, two commanders of the thieves in Angus, they turned their fury upon 
one another, meeting in equal numbers, for each of them maintained about 
flfleen hundred partisans, w ith the spoils of the people. They fought so obsti- 
nately . that there was scaicely one left on either side, to carry the news of the 
slaughter. Some say iheie were only twelve, others but nine, left ali\T; so 
that the king, who was equally augry with both, had few to try or punish. 

And yet this calamity did not restrain one Macdonald from his wonted Icro- 
oiiy. lie was a noted robber, born in Doss, whose wicked disposition was 
hardened by the impunity of the former times; so that he, in a manner, played 
the part of a tyrant a long time among his neighbours. Amongst the resL 
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they say, he committed one fact superlatively cruel. A widow woroau^ who 
had been robbed by him, bemoaned her case in a most lamentable manner, 
and repeatedly cried out that she would complain to the king. ** Wilt thou 
•so?” says he; then, that thou mayst the better perform thy journey, I will 
luysuir assist thee and so, calling a smith, he caused him to nail horse 
shoes to the soles of her feet; but not content with that act of cruelly, he 
added eoutimiclions speeclies, and in words of mockery and contempt, told her, 
she w as now more fenced against the roughness of the ways. Thus shod, he 
shewed her as a laughing-stock to all those who passed along. The woman, 
being of a fierce and stern disposition, was rather enraged than terrified hy 
his reproaches, and, as soon as she was able to go, went to the king, and laid 
before him the whole matter of fact. The king had heard the story' before, 
from others ; and having then the oflender in prison, he told the woman to he 
of good cheer, for that she should speedily sec the same piiuishment indicted 
on the inventors of it. Accordingly, he caused Macdonald, and tw'clve of his 
accomplices, to be brought out of prison, and to have their feet shod with iron 
nails, and so carried three days about the city, with a crier going before them, 
declaring the cause of this new punishment. Then the captain was beheaded, 
and his twelve associates were hanged, all their bodies being ^ct upon gibbets 
in the highways. 

These new crimes, which the grant of a pardon, in the first instance, had 
not prevented, made the king more eager to find out Donald the islander ; and, 
being informed that he lay i.oncealed in the house of a nobleman in Ireland, ho 
sent messengers to demand him for punishment. The nobleniiin fearing, tliat 
if be should send him away alive so far by land and sea, he might possibly 
make his escape, which would give his enemies room to assert that it w as done 
by his connivance, caused him to be slain, and sent bis head to the kingvhy 
]ii.s own messenger. Open robberies being thus diligently suppressed, the 
king endeavoured to root out some secret crimes and r\il, hut covert, prac- 
tices; to accomplish which great and good work, he made choice of emiiunl 
persons, much commended for their prudence and sanctity, gi\ing them powci 
to travel all over the kingdom, to investigate the wrongs of tlie people, am! 
authorizing them, if there were any ofl'ciices complained of, which ordinary 
judges, cither for fear durst not, or for favour and afl’cetion would not, irilt i- 
ineddle with, to hear such cases, and determine them, lie added also om^ 
\o their number, whose business it was to correct and rectify weights and 
measures. This was the more necessary, since then not only every city, hut 
almost every house, had a diflereiit kind of measure. In a parliament wdiicii 
he called, wholesome laws were enacted fur this purpose; iron measures weie 
set up in certain places ; and an ofiicer was sent to all markets and fairs, w ho 
was to regulate every measure according to the standard ; and to iniliet a 
heavy punishment on him who used any weight or measure that was not pub- 
licly stamped. 

Whilst he was transacting these things for the public good, on the 14 th of 
October, in the year 1430 , his queen was brought to bed of tw'ins, which 
occasioned a day of public rejoicing ; and tlie king, to increase the popular 
delight, forgave the former ofieiices of some noblemen, the cliief of whom w ere 
Archibald Douglas and Gilbert Kennedy, who, because they had spoken too 
rashly and unadvisedly concerning the state and government of the realm, had 
been sent to prison ; Douglas, in the castle of Lochlcven, and Kennedy in tho 
castle of Stirling. As a Airther testimony of his reconciliation to Douglas, ho 
made him godfather at the baptism of bis children, w hich is considered a dis- 
tinction of great honour, and a token of intimate friendship. Besides this, he 
made his son one of the knights who were created, as so many witnesses of 
the public joy, on this occasion. The other parts of the nation being purged 
and amended, the king next turned his thoughts to the reforming of the church. 
But the priests could not be corrected by the civil magistrate ; for the princes 
of Europe having been long engaged in mutual wars, the clerical order had, 
l>y little an(i little, withdrawn themselves from their obedience, and acknow- 
ledged no other authority than that of the pope of Rome ; who indulged their 
vices, partly because he was a gainer by them, and partly because he might 
make kings the more subject to his pleasure, through the great power of the 
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ecclesiastics in their dominions. In this state the king resolved to remedy 
the evil the best and only way he was able; foi, seeing it was not in his 
power to amend what was past, nor to eject unworthy men from the prefet* 
mentsof which they were in possession, he thought it would be best to provide 
for the future, by instituting and liberally endowing public schools of learning. 
Tlicse he justly believed would prove seminaries for all orders of men ; since 
whatsoever is excellent or noble in any commonwealth, takes from thence its 
origin as a fountain. Thus he drew learned men to him by rewards, and was 
sometimes present at their disputations ; and wlieii he had any leisure from 
civil affairs, he delighted to hear the conferences of scholars ; endeavouring, 
hy that means, to eradicate the false opinion which many nobles had imbibed, 
that learning drew men off from action to sloth and idleness, and softened 
military spirits, either breaking, or at least weakening all their vigorous 
<‘irorts ; so that the study of letters was only fit for monks, who were immured 
ns it were in a prison, and good for no other use. But, on the contrary, the 
monks, as they had degenerated from the simplicity and frugality of their an* 
ceslors, so they had turned themselves wholly from the culture of their minds 
to the care of their bodies. Learning was also as much neglected by the rest 
of the priesthood; particularly for this reason, that benefices were either 
hestowed on the most slothful and worthless characters in noblemen’s fami- 
lies, who were unfit for other employments ; or else they were seized by the 
fraud of the papal agents, so that a parsonage was nothing else but a reward 
for some piece of service, and that sometimes none of the best. But, further, 
there was another mischief, which added much to the corrupting of ecclesias- 
tical discipline, and that was the order of begging friars. These mendicants, 
at the beginning, pretended greater sanctity of life than the other religious 
communities; and so easily imposed upon the people to hear them rather than 
their parish priests, who were commonly gluttons and dunces. Nay, these 
parish curates or priests, as they grew rich, scorned to do their own work 
llioniselves, but would hire the friars, as they called themselves, for a small 
annual stipend, to preach a few sermons once a year to the people ; while, in 
the mean time, they withdreV themselves into cities, and there chanted out 
their idle songs, as it were, after a magical manner, not knowing what they 
said ; and tlierc w'as none of them that liardly ever turned an eye towards his 
own parish, but when his tithes were to be collected. By degrees they ( veii 
gave over the oflicc of singing, at certain hours, in cathedrals and churches* 
which, though it were but a light, was yet a daily service, and hired some 
poor young persons of their order as substitutes, to supply their places in 
saving mass and other prayers; and so, by muttering and muniblJng out a cer- 
tain portion of psalms, appointed for every day, they performed a kind of 
tragedy ; sometimes answ cring each other in alternate verses ; and at others, 
making a chorus between the acts, which closed with the image or represen- 
tation of the death of Christ. As the friars, who were their hirelings, on the 
one side, did not dare to offend their masters, on whom their livelihood de- 
pended; neither yet, on the other, could they bear their insolence, joined wilh 
so much avarice; so that they pitched upon a middle wjiy, that they might 
engage them to make a readier payment of their pensions. After they had 
bitterly inveighed against their lust and avarice before the people, who gave 
ear to their doctrine; and when they had raved enough in their sermons, to 
keep them in fear, and to conciliate the minds of the vulgar, yet considering 
that they were themselves in ecclesiastical orders, they told them, that what- 
over the abuses were, the priesthood was a sacred order, and that the tem- 
poral or civil magistrate had no power to punish those who enjoyed it, and 
who were only responsible to God, and his vicegerent the pope. And, as their 
avarice increased with their luxury, they thought they could not squeeze gain 
tmuugh from the people, therefore the friars set up a new kind of imposition, 
holding forth in their sermons the merit of works. Hence also arose purgatory, 
and the cleansing of those souls whom the pope was pleased to detain there, 
by the sacrifice of the mass, by the sprinkling of holy water, by alms and 
pensions given or offered, by iudiilgcnces, pilgrimages, and worshipping of 
relics. The friars being exercised in this kind of barter and trallie, in u litUo 
time claimed all power to themselves, liotli over the living and the dead* 
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In this ill condition did James tbe First find the affairs of the church in SooU 
land; and therefore he thouKht it would be tlie most compendious way to 
restore the old discipline, by admiitin;; ftood nnd learned men into eeelesiastical 
benefices. To increase tlic emulation therefore of youn^ students, be informed 
the masters and governors of universities and schools, that, as he was himself 
hindered by the affairs of state from considering particular merit, they should 
therefore be careful to eoniiiieiid learned and virtuous young scholars to him, 
that he might gratify those with ehuich preferments, who would prove useful 
to the people by their doctrine and example, and be thereby enabled to assist 
poorer candidates for the ministry with their substance ; so that they ndght 
not be compelled, for want, to break off their studies and course of learning, 
and betake themselves to mechanic, sordid, or mercenary trades and employ, 
ments. And, to encourage good men in a diligent application to learning, 
and to make the slothful sensible that the only way to preferment was by 
virtue, he distinguished students by their degrees, that so every one might 
know for what station he was qualified. And, indeed, had succeeding kings 
followed this course, we should not have fallen into these evil times, when the 
people cannot endure the vices of the priests, nor the priests the remedy of 
their vices. Neither was the king ignorant that the cause ot the corruptions 
which defiled the church, was its exorbitant w'ealth ; and, therefore, he did 
not apitrove the prodigality of former kings, in exhausting the royal treasury 
to enrich monasteries ; so that lie often said, though David was otherwise the 
best of kings, the profuse piety which was so much praised by many, was pre- 
judicial to the kingdom ; and yet he himself, as if he had been carried away 
by the rapid torrent of evil custom, could not withhold his hand from building a 
monastery for the Carthusians, near Perth; nor from endowing it with large 
revenues. One thing was very admirable in him, that, amidst the greatest 
cares for the welfare of the public, he thought the most inferior and private 
matters not unworthy of his royal notice, provided any benefit accrued to the 
public from them. For as Scotland had been exercised with continual wars 
from the death of Alexander 111. for almost a century and a half together, 
during which long space of time, her cities had been often spoiled and burnt, 
and her youth being generally made soldiers, caused mechanical employ ments to 
be neglected, he invited traders of all sorts to come over from Flanders, pro- 
posing great rewards and immunities to them. By this means, he replenished 
With this sort of men those places which were before almost empty, because 
the nobility resided, according to ancient custom, in the country. Neltiur 
did he only, by this means, render the tow ns apparently more populous ; but 
be likewise engaged a great number of idle and vagrant people to apply them- 
selves to the works of industry and honest labour ; so that, in a shoit time, 
those things were to be bad cheap, and made at borne, which used to be 
obtained from abroad at a great expense. 

Yet, while he was thus strengthening all the weak parts of his kingdom by 
proper remedies, he gained the ill-will of his subjects to a great degree, for 
two causes. The one seemed light in appearance. }et it was lliai which is the 
beginning of almost all calamity to a people. For, ivhen peace was univer- 
sally settled, idleness, luxury, and the wanton lust of ruin, weie its imme- 
diate ill consequences. Hence arose sumptuous feastings, drinking, eiiter- 
luinrnents by day and night, masquerades, and balls, the desire of foreign 
fashions, stateliness of houses, not for necessary use, but to please the eye ; a 
corruption of manners, falsely called politeiicss, and in all things a general 
contempt of the country customs; so that nothing was accounted handsome 
or comely, but what was perfectly novel and uncommon. The ordinary peo- 
ple being unwilling that the fault of these innovations should lie wiih them, 
threw the blame on the English courtiers who followed the king; and yet tliey 
did not inveigh against such wanton and pleasurable courses more bitterly 
in their words, tliaii they studiously practised them in their lives. But the 
king obviated Ibis mischief as much as he could, both by wholesome laws, 
and also by bis own good example ; for be kept himself, in bis apparel and 
living, within the bounds of tlie richer soil of private men ; for if he saw any 
thing immoderate or extravagant in other persons, he shewed his displea- 
sure by bis countenance, and sometimes by his words. By this means, the 
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course of increasing luxury was somewhat resiruinedy rather Aan the new 
intemperance extinguished, and the old frugality restored. His other ihult 
was talked of abroad by bis enemies, and afterwards broke forth into a pub- 
lic mischief, llobert, the king’s uncle, and Murdo, his cousin-german, while 
they enjoyed the regency of the kingdom, which was for many years, aspired 
to the throne ; but, not knowing bow to remove James out of the way, they 
did what was next to ii,— so draw the affections of men to themselves, that 
the better sort might not miss a king very much, nor have any ardent desires 
after him ; for they used such great moderation in the management of affairs, 
that their government would have seemed to men not only tolerable, but very 
desirable, iiad Walter, Murdo's son, carried it with the same popularity and 
moderation. For they so engaged the nobles to them, by their liberality and 
munificence, tluit some enjoyed the crown lands by connivance, others 
obtained them by an open grant, and, in favour of particular men, they can- 
celled proceedings and judgments in law, and restored some who bad been 
banished, amongst whom was that remarkable and potent person, George 
Dunbar, carl of March, who, during his exile, had done much mischief to his 
country. Such were the arts which were made use of to gain over the nobi- 
lity, and prevent them from recalling the king. They hoped also hereby, that 
in ease the latter should die without issue, the crown would be secured to 
them without any competitors. On tlie other hand, they flattered themselves 
that, by these means, in the event of his returning from exile, their faction 
would be so powerful as to defend them against his resentment. But when the 
king did actually return, the old favour and respect borne to the uncle, seemed 
to be almost extinguished by the new injuries and flagitiousiiess of his son 
Walter; so that it plainly appeared nothing was more popular than justice. 
The people, therefore, were not only consenting, but also contributed their 
assistance to the execution of Murdo the father, and his two sons, as well as 
to the banishment of the third ; so that the king’s revenue was augmented by 
the confiscation of their estates, and also by the acquisition of those of John, 
carl of Buchan, who died without children, in France, and of Alexander, 
earl of Marr, who was illegitimate, and died at home without issue; concern- 
ing which last I shall speak a few words by way of digression. 

llis father was Alexander, the son of king Robert ; and, in his youth, by 
the ill advice of some bad men, he became the leader of a band of thieves ; 
but when he grew up to maturity, he so reformed his manners, that he seemelt 
to be quite another person. His vices gradually decreasing, by the benefit 
of wholesome counsels, he so managed affairs both at home and abroad, that 
he left behind him a memory precious to posterity. For, at home, he quelled 
the insurrection of the islanders at ilarlaw, niaking great slaughter of them, 
and thereby extinguished a dangerous war in the very beginning ; and though 
be amassed great riches, and pui chased many good estates, insomuch that he 
exceeded hi.s neighbours, yet he did not addict himseM to idleness or plea- 
sure, but went with a considerable party of his countrymen into Flanders, where 
ho followed Philip, duke of Burgundy, against the Luicklanders, or people 
of Liege ; in which war lie gained both wealth and honour. While abroad, lie 
married a rich heiress, in whose right he became possessed of the Isle of FIol- 
land, in Batavia ; but the people resisting the government of a stranger, he 
returned home, and provided a fleet with great cost, yet to no great purpose, 
because it was against men who. were well provided with land and sea forces. 
At length he set upon their numerous fleet, returning from Danlzic, which ho 
took and pillaged, slew the mariners, and burnt the ships, so that he repaid the 
enemy for the loss he had received from them, with great interest; nay, he so 
subdued the fierceness of their minds, that they desired a truce for one bun- 
dred years, and obtained it. lie improved the breed of horses in Scotland, by 
bringing over some fine Hungarian mares, which race continued for inuny 

3 cars alter. . . , . . .1 . * • 

These rich earls, Buchan and Marr, thus dying without issue, their palri- 
monial inheritances descended of right to the king ; who also alone enjoyed 
all the possessions of the three sons of king Robert llie Second, by his last 
Wife ; but not without the murmuring of the nobility, who had been accus- 
tomed to large donations in such lapses, and who Uiought it hard the monarch 
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should take all, without sharing any part of it amongst them. Further, they 
conceived another, and more pressing cause of offence, in the revocation which 
the king had made of some grants made by Robert and Murdo, the last 
regents, as being illegal. Amongst the grants thus annulled, were two very 
remarkable ones. George Dunbar, who had been prosecuted as a public 
enemy, and was afterwards recalled by Robert, obtained the restoration of 
part of his estate. He was succeeded by his son George, to the joy of many, 
who were well pleased that such an ancient and noble family, which had so 
often deserved well of their country, were restored to their ancient dignity. 
Rut the king, who looked narrowly, and perhaps too sharply, after his revenue, 
was of opinion, that the power to restore conliscations, recall exiles, and give 
back the goods which, being forfeited for treason, were brought into the ex- 
chequer, was too great a power for one that was only the guardian of another 
man in the kingdom, and chosen merely to act as a tutor. Besides which, 
largesses, made in the minority of princes, were null and revocable by the old 
laws of Scotland, if not confirmed by the respective kings when they came of 
age. Therefore James, that he might reduce the people of March under Ins 
power wiiiiout violence, as they were a martial people, and borderers upon 
Rngland, detained George with him, and despatched letters to the governor of 
the castle of Dunbar, commanding him, on receipt of them, immediately to 
deliver it to William Douglas earl of Angus, and Alexander Ilephurn of Hales, 
whom he had sent to take possession. George laid hold of this circumstance 
to complain that he was wrongfully dispossessed of his ancient patrimony, 
not for his own fault hut that of another, and which too had been forgiven by 
the person who then enjoyed the supreme power. The sovereign, to pacify 
him, and to proclaim his clemency amongst the commonalty, bestowed Buchan 
upon him. This act of the king was variously spoken of, as every one's 
iiiimour and disposition inclined him. But there was also another occurrence 
which eontributed to hasten his catastrophe, the origin of which is to be traced 
still farther back. 

I have already said, that king Robert had three sons by Ids concubine; and 
that he had also two by Eiiphemia his wife, Waller carl of Athol, and David 
carl of Strathcarn. When the queen died, he married his former mistress, 
for the purpose of legiiiniatizing the children he liad by her, and place them in 
the line of succession to llie crown. Accordingly, at his death, he left the 
kingdom to the eldest of these sons ; to the second he gave great wealth, w ill) 
the regency ; and the third he made earl of several counties. In this matter, 
though the children of the other wife thought themselves w'ronged, yet being 
younger, and not .so pow'erful as the rest, llicy concealed their anger for the 
present; and besides, their inlhicnce was somewhat lessened by the death of 
the earl of Strathcarn, who left only one daughter behind him, afterwards 
married to Patrick Graham, a young nobleman, of a very potent family in that 
age, by whom she had a son named Meliss. His parents did not live long, 
and the child, a few years after, while yet a stripling, was sent as a hostage 
into England, till all the money for the ransom of the king should be paid. 
Walter, earl of Athol, though in every re.spect loo weak for the adverse party, 
never gave over the design which he harboured of cutting ofl* his kindred, nor 
laid aside his hopes of recovering the kingdom ; but, because he was inferior 
in strength, he craftily fomented their divisions and discords, and invidiously 
made use of their dangers to promote his own ends, so that, through his arti-^ 
fices, that large family was reduced to a few in number. Many were of opi- 
nion, that he gave the counsel to take oil' David, the son of king Robert ; and 
that James would not have escaped him either, had he not passed a good part 
of his life in England, far from home ; for he gave advice to the earl of Fife, 
that, seeing his brother was imbecile, he ought himself to seize the kingdom. 
When the king, after losing all his children, and discovering the iniquity of his 
brother, died of grief, there w as then only the regent, with his family, that stood 
as a bar to his hopes. He was an active man, of great wealth, power, and 
authority ; besides which, he was very popular, and had a numerous issue. 
These considerations in some measure retarded the prospects and embar-* 
rassed the designs of Walter ; but, when Robert died a natural death, and bis 
tfon John was slain in the battle of Verneuil, he resumed his former project 
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with greater earnestness than ever, and bent all his mind and endeavours 
to liberate James, and set him at variance with Murdo and his children. 
And, seeing Uiey could not all of them stand safe together, he foresaw, that, in 
their dissensions and decline, his hope would be advanced one step higher 
10 ihe kingdom. Thus, when James returned home to his countiy, Athol 
used every method in his power to hasten the destruction of Murdo, by 
suborning men fjt for tbc turn, to forge crimes against him, while he himself 
sat as judge upon him and his sons. When they wore cut off, there was only 
James left, and one little son, wlio was a child, not then above (ive years old. 
If James, therefore, could be despatched by the conspiracy of the nobles, 
Athol had no doubt but that himself, who was then the only remuinitig branch 
of the royal slock, would be ad\aiiced to the administration of the goicrnnicnt^ 
Though constantly taken up wdth these thoughts, Athol concealed his secret 
purposes, and made a great show of loyalty to the king, in helping to rid his 
kindred out of the way ; for it was his cunning contrivance, that, by the ill 
oflices of others, he might increase his own power, and diminish that of his 
enemies. 

In the mean time, Mcliss Graham, who, as I said before, had been delivered 
as a hostage to the Jilngiisli, was deprived of Strathearn ; because the king, 
making a diligent inquiry into his revenue, found, that it was given to his 
grandfather by the mother’s side, upon condition, that if the male line failed, 
it should return to the crow n, us being a male fee, according to the phrase of the 
lawyers. This innocent man's loss, w^hu w as absent, and only a hostage, moved 
many to commiserate his ease; but Robert, his guardian, took it so heinously, 
that it made lum almost mad. Fur he, resenting the injury done to his kins* 
man more impatiently than others, ceased not to accuse the king openly of 
injustice; and being summoned to answer for it in law, neglected to appear, 
and, on that account, w us banished the land. This made his fierce mind more 
bent upon revenge, being irritated by a new wrong ; so that he secretly con- 
federated with some, wlio, like himself, had their estates confiscated ; others, 
who were indignant at the judgments passed, though justly, upon their friends ; 
and others, again, who accused the king as a covetous man, because he was 
so intent upon his gain, that he had not rewarded Ihem according to their ex- 
pectations. Resides, it was lamented, that not only many noble families were 
brought to ruin, but that the w ardships of young nobles, which were wont to 
he the rewards of valiant men, were now altogether in the hands of the kiiigf; 
so that all the wealth of tiic country was almost at the disposal of one per- 
son, while others might starve for misery and want, under a ruler who wiis so 
unjust and unequal in putting a value upon their labours. 

Now, that forwhicli they upbraided him concerning the wardships, was this. 
It is the custom in Scotland, Eugland, and some parts of France, that young 
noblemen or gentlemen, when their parents die, shall remain under the care 
of tlrose whose feudatoiies they are, till their arrival at the age of twenty-one 
years ; and that, in the mean time, all the profits of their estates, except the 
charges necessary for their education, and the dowry given with their wives, 
should belong to their governors and guardians. Now, these tutelages, or, as 
they are commonly called, wardships, were wont to be sold to the next of kin, 
fur a small sum of money ; or sometimes well-deserving men were gratified 
with them; who cither expected gain by the purchase, or a reward by the gift, 
Rut now they were much vexed that the king should take all to himself; neither 
did they conceal their spleen and displeasure. When the king heard of these 
murmurings and complaints, he excused what he did as theefi’ectof necessity, 
because the public revenue had been so lessened by former kings and gover- 
nors, that he could neither maintain his family in dignity, nor yet gi\e any 
magnificent entertainment to ambassadors, without having recourse to these 
means. Besides, he alleged that this care of the king, in providing money by 
Ail just and honest ways, was not unprofitable to the nobility themselves; 
whose greatest injury it was, to have the royal exchequer low. In such cir- 
cumstances, kings were wont to extort by force from the rich, what they could 
not do without ; nay, sometimes they were forced to burden and oppress the 
commons too, by exacting from them the payment of taxes. The parsimony 
cf the king, he said, was far less prcjndicial to the public^ by patting a restraint 
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upon immoderate donations, than his profuseness was wont to be^ for then bo 
was foreed to seize on other mcn^s estates, when his own was consumed. 
This answer satisfied al! those who were moderate; but the violent, who 
rather sought after occasions of complaint, than anj just plea for excesse:^, 
were more vehemently enraged by it. 

Such was the state of Scotland, when ambassadors arrived from France, to 
fetch Margaret, the daughter of James, who had before been betrothed to 
Lewis, son of Charles Yll. home to her husband. This embassy was followed 
by another from the English ; who, seeing that the duke of Burgundy’s friend- 
ship was alienated from them, that he meditated a breach, and that Paris, 
and other provinces abroad, were in a tumult, feared lest, when all the 
strength of their kingdom should be drawn out to the war, the Scots might 
invade them on the other side. On this account, they sent ambassadors into 
Scotland, to binder the renovation of the league with France, and the con- 
summation of the marriage, but chiefly to cifcct a perpetual alliance with 
those who were born in the same island, and used the same language. To 
prevail with the Scots to join them in a defensive and offensive bond of 
affiance, the ^English promised that their king would give up his claim to 
Berwick, Roxburgh, and other places and countries which Vere before in 
controversy betwixt the two nations. 

James referred this overture to the assembly of estates, then silting at 
Perth : where, after a long debate, the ecclesiastics were divided into two 
parties ; but the nobles cried out, they knew the design of the English to be 
that of separating them from their old allies the French, in order that, 
when freed from other cares, they might renew the war with Scotland more 
elfectually. They said that the liberal promises of the English aimed at no 
other end ; but that, as for themselves, they would stand to their old league, 
and not violate the faith which they had given. The ambassadors, being 
thus renul&Td, turned from persuasions to threats, and seeing the Scots refused 
to embrace their friendship, they declared war; telling them, that if their king 
sent over his betrothed daughter to France, for the purpose of marrying her 
to one who was tiieir enemy, the English would hinder her passage if they 
could, and take the whole escort prisoners, having a fleet ready prepared with 
that view. This menace of the ambassadors, instead of terrifying James, 
inspirited him so miicli, that be equipped a squadron, and shipped a great 
company of noblemen cand ladies for his daughter’s train, and then caused them 
to set sail sooner than he bad determined, in order to prevent the designs 
of the English. Yet, notwithstanding all this precaution, it was rather to be 
attributed to God’s providence, than to the care of men, that she fell not into 
the enemy’s hands ; for, on coming near the place where the English lay con- 
cealed, in expectation of her coming, upon a sudden a fleet of Hollanders 
appeared, laden with wine from Rochelle to Flanders. The English squadron, 
because the Burgundians were now reconciled to the French, and become 
their enemies, immediately made sail with all their might, and their ships 
being swift sailers, they presently came up with the trading vessels, who 
were heavy laden and unarmed, and as easily took them ; hut before they 
could bring them into port, the Spaniards set upon them unawares, recaptured 
the Flemings, and sent them safe home. Amidst such changeable fortune 
betwixt tlic three nations, the Scots landed at Rochelle, without meeting any 
enemy. Here they were met by many nobles of the French court, and brought 
to Tours, where the marriage was celebrated, to the great joy and mutual gra« 
tulations of both kingdoms. 

Upon tills occasion, the English writers, especially Edward Hall, and his 
copyist, Grafton, inveigh mightily against James, as ungrateful, perfidious, 
and forgetful of ancient courtesies, who, though nobly entertained by their 
countrvnien for so many years, honoured with a royal marriage, a large dowry, 
and restored to liberty after a long imprisonment, disregarded all these obli- 
gations, and preferred the friendship of France to that of Englan^ But the 
circumstances themselves easily refute these slanders. For, in thirst place, 
the detention of him when he landed on their coast, being against the league, 
and also the law of nations, was a wrong instead of a courtesy : and next, as 
to their not putting him to death, but ransoming him for money ; this was to 
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be attriboted, not so much to their love or mercy towards him, as to their 
avarice; but allowing that there was any favour in it, yet what did it 
resemble but that of thieves, who would seem to give the life which they take 
not away? And, if he was obliged to the English on that account, it was a 
private, not a public, debt. As to their bestowing of an education upon him 
who was innocent, by reason of his age, a suppliant by fortune, and a king 
by descent, though most unrighteously detained, it hears indeed some show 
of humanity, which, if they had neglected, they might have been justly blamed, 
JJut indeed it would have been a commendable piece of kindness, if the injury 
going before, and the covetousness following after, had not marred it; unless 
it be said, that if you purposely wound a man, you may require him to give 
you thanks for his cure ; and so a light compensation for a great loss, may 
be esteemed as a courtesy ; or that because you have done a man half a good 
turn, you should be paid as for a whole one. He who takes care that his cap- 
tive shall be educated in Icarnkig, either for his own pleasure, or that he inay^ 
yield him a belter price; though some advantage accrue hereby to the parly 
instructed, yet the master doth not aim at the good of the slave, in his institu- 
tion, but at his own, “ Eut/' say they, “ the king honoured him with the mar- 
riage of his kinswoman, and thus the royal youth was as royally bestowed.*' 
IJut what if the allinity was as honourable to the father as to the son-in-law? 
He would else have married her to a private man ; but now he made her a 
queen, and engrafted her by marriage into that family, on which some of the 
most famous of the English kings bad often before bestow ed their children, 
from W'hoin so many princes had descended. “ Eut,” they add, “ he ga\ e a very 
large dowry with her.’* To whom, I pray, was it given, Ibut to the English 
themselves, svho took it away again in the ransom, thus making a show of it 
in words to the husband, and k<*epitig ii for their own use? So that the 
dowry was only mentioned, but not given; and spoken of toe in such a man- 
ner, that they would have the young man, whom they had also grievously 
wronged, much itub bted to them in carrying his wife away with him, without 
a dowry. Eut “ they s(‘nt him h(»me free," say they, li es, as a pirate dis- 
charges his captive, when his ransom is paid. Eul how free, 1 pray ? Even, 
if wc may believe llie English writers llicmselves, it w'as under the forced 
obligation of an oath, always to obey the sovereign of that country as bis 
lord ; and so to bring a kingdom, before his possession of it, into perpetual 
servitude, but wbicli, if be bad actually then enjoyed, he could not alienate; 
much less enslave it, picvious to his own liheiation. This would be, not to 
set one free, but to turn him loose with a longer chain, and that, not as a king, 
but as a steward only, or vicegerent of another man's kitmdoin. Such is 
that high stretch of liberality, of which, they say, .Tames was unmindful. Eut 
•let nlj sufl'er these unskilful writers, and forgetful of all moderation and 
modesty in their stoiiis, to account profits received, as courtesies given; how 
great must we think that liberty of falsifying, or desire of c\il-speaking, to be, 
wliieli they use against the daughter of the same king? For when such men, 
oUicrwise impudent enough, had nothing to all(*ge against her manners, Huy 
write, that she wa.s unacceptable to her husband, because of her stinking 
breath. Now, on the contrary, Monstrclet, a contemporary writer of those 
days, affirms, that she was virtuous and beautiful ; and he who wrote the 
PJuscartinc book, and who accompanied the queen both at sea and at her 
death, hath left ii on record, that, as long as she lived, she was very dear to 
her father and mother-in-law, as well as to her husband, which appears by 
the epitaph, in French verses at Chalons, by the river Marne, where she 
died, which sound much to her praise : it was then published, and being 
afterwards translated into the Scottish language, is kept by most of our coun- 
trymen to this day. But leaving these men, who so calumniate the credit of 
others, and disregard their own, that they care little what is said by them, or 
thought of them, let us proceed with our history. 

When tUm king, after being at the charge of equipping his fleet, levied an 
impost, the greatest part of the people plainly refused to pay a penny, and a 
few gave a small matter with such an ill will, that he commanded his col- 
lectors to desist, and to restore what they had already received. Notwith- 
standing this forbearance, he did not silence the clamours of the people ; for 
11. 2 k 
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certain malcontents, who were exasperated at some private losses, ineited 
every day seditious persons against him. At the same time, the English 
began to plunder Scotland, ravaging it both by land and sea, under the com« 
mand of Percy earl of Northumberland. William JJouglas, carl of Angus, 
was scut against him, with nearly an equal number of forces, being about four 
thousand on each side. Of the Scots there fell Alexander Jolmston, of 
Lothian, a person of quality, and of known valour. Some relate that two 
hundred, but others, that only forty, were slain of both armies, and that about 
fifteen hundred English were taken prisoners. 

James, having been twice provoked by the English, first by their fleet, winch 
lay in wail to intercept his daughter; and next, hy the late invasion of hU 
country, resolved to declare war against them. Accordingly, he raised as 
great an army as he could, and made a fierce assault on Roxburgh, expecting 
that in a short time it would surrender; but while engaged in the siege, the 
queen cnine posting to him in as long journeys as she was able to perform, to 
inform him of the disagreeable intelligence, that a dreadful plot was formed 
against his life; and that, unless be took special care, his destruction w'as 
unavoidable. The king being shocked at this sudden news, disbanded his 
arin 3 ,atid returned home; but bis conduct greatly olTcnded tile populace, who 
reproached bini openly, for listening to the voice of a woman ; in abandoning 
a siege wliich had been carried on at a considerable expense, and that too at 
the moment when the place was on the point of being surrendered. After his 
return, he went to the convent of the Dominicans, near the walls of Perth, to 
make a private inquiry into the conspiracy ; but his design was discovered 
by pcTsoiis who watched all opportunities to execute their villany. One of 
th<; king’s domestics, called by liistorhins John, (but his surname is not men- 
tioned,) revealed to his accomplices wliat was doing at court; whieli made 
them hasten the execution of the scheme, lest their secret cabals should be ex- 
posed, and proper moans applied to frustrate them. Waller earl of Athol, tlic 
king’s uncle, though the ringleader of the eonfedcraey, in order to ward oil’ all 
suspicion from himself, sent for his kinsman Jtob(;rl (haham, of whom 1 have 
already spoken, as fit for the enterprise; for though rash in counsel, lie bore an 
old grudge to the king, on account of his former imprisonment and banish- 
ment, and also because bis brother’s son, (o wltoni he was guardian in expec- 
tancy, had Strathcarn taken from him. Walter having associated with this 
man, Robert his grandson, an active youth, gave them instructions how to act, 
and, by way of encouragement, told them that when the murder was coiimiittcd, 
he should be in supreme authority, and would provide for their safety. They 
freely promised to do their endeavour, and instantly hastened to perpetrate 
the fact, before the plot could be made known to the king. For this purpose, 
they privately gathered their company together, and knowing that there were 
but few attendants in the convent of Dominicans, they thought it would be 
easy to surprise and despatch him there with little noise. Accordingly, they 
persuaded John, his servant just mentioned, whom they had drawn over to 
their party, to be assistant to them. Agreeably t(» his promise, he brought 
the conspirators at midnight into the court, and having placed them privately 
near the king’s bedchamber, shewed them the door, which they might easily 
break open, as he had taken away the bar. Some think, however, that they 
were received into the palace by Robert, the nephew of the earl of Athol. 

In the mean time, whilst they lay concealed, being solicitous how to force 
open the door, which they thought would be their greatest obstacle, fortune had 
the work without their help ; for Walter Stratton, who had a little before car- 
ried in wine, corning out, and perceiving men in arms, endeavoured to get in 
again, and cried out as loud as he could, Traitors! traitors !’’ Whilst the 
conspirators were despatching him, a young lady of the family of Douglas, as 
most say, though others assert that she was a Lovel, shut the door, and not 
finding the bar, w*hich was fraudulently laid aside by the servant, thrust her 
arm into the staple, instead of a bolt; but they quickly brake that, and so 
rushed in upon the king. The queen threw herself upon his body, to defend 
him; and spreading herself over him as he lay, could hardly be forced off, 
after she had received two wounds. When he was abandoned hy all, they 
stabbed him in twenty*eight places, and some of them in his heart. Thus 
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cftinc this excellent king^ to liis end, and that a most craci one, by the bands 
of assassins, and sincerely lamented by all ^ood men. When bis death was 
divulged by the noise and lamentation which was made, a great concourse of 
people came presently into the court, and there passed the rest of the night, 
nutking doleful complaints ; but the parricides had made their escape in the 
dark. There every one spoke according to his disposition, either severely, in 
order to raise a greater odium against the murderers ; or in lamentable ac- 
cents, to increase the grief of their friends ; every one dwelling on the good 
or ill fortune which the king had undergone ; how, in his childhood, he was 
exposed to^ the treacheries of his uncle ; and in endeavouring to escape him, 
was precipitated into the hands of the English; afterwards his father dying, 
the rest of his youth was spent in exile among his enemies : then fortune 
changed, and he had an unlooked-for restoration; how, after his return, in a 
few years the turbulent state of the kingdom was changed into a perfect 
calm ; how at last, by a sudden change of allairs, he whom his enemies bad 
spared abroad, was now slain by the treachery of his relations at home ; and 
that too in the flower of his age, and in the midst of his labours to settle good 
laws and customs in his kingdom. Then they gave him his deserved praise 
for all the rich endowments of his body. and mind; so completely was the 
envy and malice of men extinguished towaids him now he was dead. In 
stature he was low, yet robust and strong ; insomuch that he exceeded all his 
equals in exercises of agility and manhood ; and as to his understanding, he 
was endued with such quickness and vigour of wit, that (here was no art be- 
coming a gentleman of which he was ignorant. Ue could speak, according to 
that age, Latin verses extempore; some of his poems, written in the English 
tongue, are yet extant, in which there appears great vivacity, though perhaps 
not s(» polite in point of learning. He was exceedingly well skilled in music, 
perhaps indeed more than was lit or expedient fur a king; there being no 
iristiuincnt which he could not play upon so harmoniously, that he might have 
been compared with the best masters of the art in those days. But perhaps 
some may want to know what fruit he produced, alleging that these are only 
the flowers of study, more fit for ornament than use or business. Know', 
tiicu, that after he had learned other parts of philosophy, he studied the re- 
gulation of kingdoms, and of the manners of men. His great and ripe 
abilities for civil govcinincnt appeared in those acts performed by him, and 
in the laws which he made: by which he not only much henefited his own* 
age, hut all posterity. And his death declared, that there is nothing more 
popular than justice; for they who were wont to detract from his merit whilst 
alive, now' he was dead, passionately revered his memory. The nobles, as 
soon as they heard he w'as murdered, came in of th(iir own accord from their 
respective counties, and, a trial being regulaily decreed, voluntarily sent 
out into all parts to apprehend the nturdeiirs, and bring them to justice. 
Many of tlicin were taken ; the principals were put to new and exquisite 
kinds of death; and the rest were hanged. The chief heads in perpetrating 
this villany were considered to he Walter earl of Athol, Robert his grandson, 
and their kinsman Robert Ciiahani. The pnnisluncnt of Walter, as the chief 
author and instigator of the whole plot, was continued for three da^ssuc- 
cessifcly. On the first, he was put into a cart, eoiilaining a high crane, with 
ropes passing through pulleys ; so that being hoisted up and as suddenly let 
fall, without touching the ground, he was racked with intolerable pains by 
the luxation of the joints. Then he was set in a pillory, that every one 
niight see him, and a red-hot iron crown was set on his head, with this in- 
scription, “ The King of all Traitors.*' They say, the cause of this punish- 
ment was, that Walter had been sometimes told by female witches, for which 
the country of Athol was always itifamons, that he should be crowned king 
in a mighty concourse of people. By this means therefore the prophecy was 
either fulfilled or eluded, as indeed such kinds of predictions commonly meet 
with no other accomplishment. The day after, he was bound upon a hurdle, 
and drawn at a horse’s tail through the principal streets of Edinburgh. 
The third day he was laid along upon a plank in a conspicuous place, and 
his bowels being cut out, whilst he was alive, were cast into the fire, and 
burnt before bis face; as also was his heart; then his head was taken off, and 
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exposed to public view, beiiif^ set upon a pole in the highest place of the 
city. His body was divided into four quarters, which were sent to be hang 
up in the most public places of the principal cities of the kingdom. After 
him his grandson was brought forth to suffer; but, because of his age, they 
would not put him to so much pain ; besides, he was not the author, but only 
an accomplice in the wickedness of another man, and that too his grand- 
father ; so he was only hanged and quartered. But Robert Graham, who 
perpetrated the villany with his own hand, was carried in a cart through the 
city, his right hand being nailed to the gallows, that was set up in the cart. 
Then came the executioners, who continually ran red-hot iron spikes into his 
thighs, shoulders, and those parts of his body which were most remote from 
the vitals, after which he was quartered as the other. After this manner was 
the death of James revenged. It is true, the murder was a barbarous one^ 
but it was visited by torments so cruel, that they seem to exceed the bounds 
of humanity ; for such extreme kinds of punishment do not so much restrain 
the minds of the vulgar, by the fear of severity, as enrage them to do or endure 
any thing ; neither do they so much deter wicked men from committing such 
barbarous actions, as lessen their terror by often beholding them ; especially 
if the spirits of the criminals are so hardened, that they flinch not at the suf- 
ferings ; for among tlic ignorant populace, a stubborn confidence is some- 
times praised as a firm and steady constancy. James departed this life on 
the 20 th of February, in the year 1137, when he l)a(l reigned thirteen 3 cars, 
and lived forty-four. So great diligence was used in avenging his death, 
that within forty days ail the conspirators witc taken and executed. He lel'l 
one son behind liiin, the voiingor of two twins, half of whose fare, so various 
arc the operations of nature, w as perfect scarlet. 


BOOK XL 

J NMiiS 11. ihc ffmulrcd-and-lhif'il /uwy, bcffan io reujn A, D, 1437. 

Ai'TiiU the punishnicnl of the parricides, James, the only son of llio de- 
ceased king, and as 30 ! scarcely entered into the seventh year of his age, 
ficgan his reign on the 27th day of March, in the alil)e 3 of Hoiyroodliouse at 
Edinburgh. The king being incnpable of the goveriiriient, there was a grr'ut 
dispute among the nobles, who should he elected viceroy or r(;geiit. Archi- 
bald carl of Douglas <'xeccded all tlu^ Scots at thai time in wealth and power; 
but Alexamlcr Li\irigston, and William Crichton, both of knightly families, 
boic the best character in point erf authority, and in the fmne whirrh they Inid 
gained, for their prudence in the arlministration of aJlairs during the laic 
reign. The nobility were generally inclined to give these two their voles, 
because they were jealous of the jrower of Douglas, which was great enough 
to make even inonarclis themselves uneasy. Accordingly, Alexander Living- 
ston was made regent, and William (/rieliton eliaiiccllor, wirich ofliee lie had 
borne under the rornnu king. The nobility had scarcely quitted the place of 
assembly, when presently factions aro.so ; for while the chancellor keptnedose 
to the king ill the castle of Edinburgh, and the regent with the queen at 
Stirling, Douglas, indigtrnit that ho was passed over in the last assembly, 
and not knowing wliich party ho hated most, was well pleased to .see all 
things in disorder; so that, laiticr by bis connivance than consent, the men of 
Aimandale, who were always neeiistomed to robbery and rapine, infested all 
the iieighbouiing distrieds, ransacked them, and eatrital off tlie plunder, as it 
they had been in an enemy 's rountry . When complaint of these things was made 
to the goveitjors, tlicy sent Ictteis (o Douglas to suppress them, knowing that 
the people of Annandalc wen* under his control and power; but these not 
prevailing, they wrote others in a sharper style, to put him in mind of his 
duly. He was so far however from punishing past offences, that he rather 
encouraged the ofleuders, by screening them fiom punishment: for he issued 
a command' that tiny should neither obey the king’s ofiicers, if stiinmoned 
L> tl.cm into tJie courts of justire^ nor perfouu any other act of service, tit 
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alleged that tliis exemption was a privilege granted to him as a regale or 
royalty by former kings ^ and that if any one should go about to infrkige it, 
he would do so at the cost of his life. 

The regent and chancellor lamented this state of things, which they could 
not rectify ; so that the gangrene spread farther and farther, till it soon in- 
fected all those parts of Scotland which lay within the Forth. Besides, they 
also disagreed between themselves, insomuch that proclamations were pub- 
licly made in market towns and villages, by Alexander, ordering that no man 
should pay obedience to the chancellor ; while the chancellor issued his de- 
crees that none should obey Alexander; and if any person addressed himself 
to either of them, to complain of wrongs, he was certain, at his return, to meet 
with severe treatment from the men of the contrary faction. Matters were 
sometimes carried with so high a hand, that the complainant had his house set 
on fire, by which means be was completely ruined. While both parlies went 
beyond the length of hostile fury, in their mutual butcheries of one another, 
men of integrity, who joined neither faction, not knowing w^ell what to do, 
kept close at home, privately bewailing the deplorable stale of their country. 
Thus, in the endeavours of each side to strengthen their particular interest, 
the public was neglected, and stood as it were in the midst, forsaken and 
abandoned by both. 

The queen, who was with the regent at Stirling, in order to increase her 
adherents, performed an attempt that was at once both bold and energetic: 
for she undertook a journey to Edinburgh, under pretence of visiling her son, 
and so was admitted into the castle by the chancellor; where she was courte- 
ously entertained, and, after some compliments had passed, lier discourse 
turned to a lamentation of the present state of the kingdom. She made a 
long oration, about the numerous mischiefs that tlowed from lids public, 
discord, as from a fountain of ilks; and signified, that, fur her part, she hud 
ever endeavoured to compose all dill'ercnccs sc, as, if tliey could not attain to 
a perfect tnmquility, they might however have some face of a civil govcrii- 
incnt. But, since she could not prevail, cither by her authority or counsel, 
to do any good abroad, and in a public roannci, she was now come to sec 
what she could do t)rivately ; being resolved to try her utmost, t!iat her sod, 
who was the hopes of the kingdom, might have a [>ioiis and liberal education ; 
tliat so, in time, he might he able to apply sonic remedy for these spreading 
evils. And, seein/'; this was a maternal care implanted in her b} nature, slib 
Imped it would procure licr the envy of no one; that, as for the icst of the 
gdvrrnment, .she de.sired those would take it, who thought llii'insrlves fit to 
inanage, and undergo so great a burden; but yet that they would deport 
themselves in such a manner, as to remember, that they were to give an 
account to the king W'hon he came of age. 

This harangue .slio made with a countenance so composed, that the idian- 
cellor was fully coiivineed of her sincerity ; neither did he discover any thing 
in her train of follow'ers, to give him the least hint of suspecting cither fraud 
or force ; so that hereupon he gave her free admission to her son when she 
pleased ; and tlicy were often alone together, and soinotimes she staid with 
him all night in the castle. In the mean lime, the artful woman fre(|ijcnlly 
disdiursed v'vilh the governor about making a reconciliation of the paities; 
she called also some of the oppo.sitc faction to the conferences, and thereby 
.‘‘he insinuated herself so far with the man, that bo communicated freely 
with her touching almost all his all'airs. 

Having thus gained the chancellor, she easily persuaded the young king to 
follow her, as the author of his liberty, out of prison, and so to escape the hands 
<*ra person who not only used the royal name for a cloak to his wdekedness, 
but had monopolized all public offices to himself; and neglecting the good of 
the public, had highly advanced his own particular fortune. To bring this hap- 
pily to pass, she told him there wanted only a will in him to hearken to the 
good counsel of his friends; and for other matters, he might leave them to her 
<^arc and management. By such speeches, she, being bis mother, and a saga- 
cious woman, easily persuaded him, who was but a youth, to put his whole 
iiuKi anti confidence in her, especially seeing a freer condition of life was 
proposed to him. 
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Accordmgly, having prepared all things for their flighty she went to the 
chancellor, and told him, that she would stay that night in the castle, but 
that early in the morning she should go to the abbey of Whitekirk, in East 
Lothian, to perform a vow whicli'she bod made for the safety of her son ; and, 
in the mean time, commended him to his care till she returned. He, suspect- 
ing no deceit in her words, wished her a good journey, and a safe return, 
and so they parted. 

Hereupon, as had been already agreed, the king was put into a chest, 
wherein she was wont to deposit her female attire ; and, the day after, car- 
ried by her faithful attendants out of the castle, to the sea-side, at Leith. The 
queen followed after with a few attendants, to prevent all suspicion ; and there 
being a vessel ready to receive them, they went on noard, and, with a fair gale, 
made for Stirling. The king’s servants waited late in the morning, expecting 
when he would awake, and arise from his bed ; so that, before the fraud was 
detected, the ship was quite out of danger, and the wind so favourable, that 
before the evening they had landed at Stirling. There the king and queen 
were received with great joy and mighty acclamations of the regent, and of 
all the multitude. The ingenuity of the queen was commended by all, and 
the great fame for wisdom which the chancellor had obtained, became now a 
ridicule, even to the vulgar. This rejoicing and thanksgiving of the populace 
lasted, as usual, two days. 

The third day, those of Alexander’s party came in, some out of new hopes, 
others called by authority of the king’s name ; to whom, when the series of 
the project was declared in order, the courage of the queen in undertaking 
the matter, her wisdom in carrying it on, and her success in elfecling it, were 
extolled to the skies. The a^aricc and general cruelty of the chancellor, hut 
especially his ingratitude to the queen and the regent, were highly inveighed 
against. He was accused as the only author of all the disorders, and conse- 
quently of all the mischiefs arising from thence ; moreover, that he hud con- 
verted the public revenue to bis own use ; that he had violently seized on 
the estates of private persons, and that what he could not carry away, he had 
.spoiled ; that he alone had all the wealth, honour, and riches, while others 
were pining in disgrace, solitude, and poverty. It was further observed, that 
these grievances, though great, would most probably have been followed by 
others still more oppressive, had not the queen, through God's aid and coun- 
^1, no less valiantly than happily freed the king from prison, and so deli- 
vered the people from the tyranny of the cliancellor, since, if he kept his 
sovereign in confinement, it was evident what private men might fear aiid 
expect from him. What hope could there ever be, that he would be iccim- 
cited to his adversaries, who had so perfidiously circumvented his friends f 
and how could the inferiors hope for relief from him, whose insatiable avaricL* 
all their estates were not able to satisfy f Therefore, since, by God’s help, in 
the first place, and next, by tlie c|ucen’s sagacity, they were freed from his 
despotism, all courses were to be taken that this joy niigbt bo perpetual ; and, to 
make it so, there was but one way. and tbat w as, to pull the man by force out 
of his castle, which was a nest of tyranny ; and either to kill him, or so 
weaken him, that, for the future, he should not have the power of doing them 
any more wrong; though, said they, merely disarming him was not a%cry 
safe way, because be was such a savage, and had been so accustomed to 
blood and rapine, that ho would never be quiet as long as the breath was in 
his body. 

This was the purport of Alexander’s discourse in council, to whom all 
readily assented ; and an order was made, that every one should go home, 
and levy what force he could to besiege the castle of Edinburgh, from before 
which he was not to depart till it was taken. To compass this with the 
greater facility, the queen promised to send thither a great quantity of pro- 
vision, which she had stored up in Fife. Uui despatch was the main object 
in this juncture, while their counsels were yet private, and the enemy had no 
warning to provide things fit and necessary to endure a siege. In the mean 
time, they had no reason to apprehend any thing from Douglas, who they 
knew to be a mortal enemy to the chancellor ; therefore, as tliey had all the 
power, plenty of treasure,, and likewise the authority of the king’s name, which 
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was taken Tom the oliancellor, Hicy were persuaded he could have no hope 
or resource, but in submitting himself to their mercy* 

Thus, the assembly being dissolved, all things were speedily prepared for 
the expedition, and to lay close siege to the castle. The chancellor was 
acquainted well enough with their designs ; but he placed his greatest hopes 
of safety, and the security of his dignity, in bringing over Douglas to join with 
him in his defence. 

For this end he sent suppliants to him, humbly stating, “ That he would 
always be at his devotion, if he would aid him in his present extremity ; urging, 
that he was deceived, if he thought that their cruelty would rest in the destruc- 
tion of himself alone, but that they would only make his overthrow a step to 
the luin of Douglas,'' 

To this message Douglas answered with more freedom than discretion ; 
**That both Alexander and William were equally guilty of perfidiousness 
and avarice, and that their falling out was not for any virtuous cause, or for 
the good of the public, but for their own private advantage and dissensions; 
and that it was no great matter which of them should gain the better in the 
dispute ; nay, that if they both fell in the contest, the world would bo a gainer; 
and that no good man would desire to sec a happier sight than two such 
fciirers hacking and hewing one another." 

TJiis answer being spread abroad In both armies, for the castle was already 
besieged, had the eifect of hastening a peace, sooner than anyone thought 
was possible. Hostilities were suspended for two days, during which Alex- 
ander and William had a meeting, where they debated on the danger that 
would accrue to the public, as well as to their private welfare, if they pushed 
nraUers to the exlreiiiity of a halile ; since it was now obvious that Douglas 
only wailt^d till one of them fell, or both should he so weakened, that he might, 
hy attacking tin* conqueror, gain the power of the kingdom. They concluded, 
therefore, that the safety of both lay in their mutual agreement. Thus the 
threatened danger easily reconciled these two men, who were, upon all other 
occasions, violent enough in their hatred to each other. William, according 
to agreement, gave up the ke}s of the castle to the king, professing, that both 
it and himself were at his service, and that he never entertained any other 
thought than that of obedience to the will of his sovereign. Upon this pro- 
fession he was received into favour, with the approbation of all who were 
present. The king supped that night in the castle, which had been surrenX 
(Icred to him, and, the next day, the government of it was bestowed on 
William, and the regency on Alexander. Thus, after a deadly hatred between 
them, it was lioped that, for the future, the se«)se of their reciprocal advaii* 
tage, and the fear of their common enemy, would have bound them in a firm 
and indissoluble knot of friendship. 

But though these civil broils were composed, there were still robberies and 
murdeis committed among the lower orders of the people, in many places, 
without being punished ; besides which, the old feuds that divided some 
noble families, occasionally broke out into open hostilities. The year after 
the king's death, on the 2lst of September, Thomas Boyd of Kilmarnock, 
meeting Alan Stuart of Darulcy, between Linlithgow and Falkirk, slew him 
Ireadierously, though a truce had been concluded ; and, on the 9tb of 
July following, Alexander, the brother of Alan, with his party, encountered 
Thomas, who fell with many others, both sides being nearly equal. 

The death of Archibald Douglas, which happened about this time, was very 
opportune, because his power was universally formidable. He died of a 
fever, the next year after the death of James I. His son William, who suc- 
ceeded him, being the sixth carl of that family, was then in the fourteenth 
year of his age, and a youth of great hopes, if bis education had been answer- 
able to his ingenuity. But flattery, which is the perpetual pest of great 
families, corrupted his tender years, and he became more vain, by entering too 
soon o*n his estate. For those who were accustomed to idleness, and took 
advantage of tlie folly and indiscretion of the rich, magnified his father's mag- 
iiificence, power, and retinue, as exceeding royalty. By this means, they 
easily persuaded a plain, simple disposition, unarmed against such tempta- 
tions, to maintain a great family, and to ride abroad with a train beyqnd 
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the state of any other nobleman ; so that he not only kept his old vassals 
about him, in their former offices, but obtained also new ones with profuse 
salaries. He also made kni^^hts and counsellors, and so distinguished the 
order and degrees of his attendants, as to imitate the public conventions of 
the kingdom ; in line, omitting nothing that could equal the majesty of the 
sovereign himself. Such extravagances were enough to create suspicions of 
themselves ; but good men were also greatly troubled for him, because he 
would often go abroad with two thousand horsemeu in his train, amongst 
whom some were notorious malefactors and thieves, and many of them 
worthy of death. Yet with these he would come to court, and even into the 
king’s presence; not only to shew his power, but to strike terror into the 
minds of others. This insolence he carried further, in sending over to France 
Malcolm Fleming and John Lauder, or Lother, as his ambassadors. These 
two eminent persons, by llieir n‘presentations, easily obtained for him the 
title of duke of Tours; which honour had been confeircd on the granciralher 
of Douglas, by Charles Vll. for his great services perfonued in the wars ; and 
bis son also had enjoyed it after him. Crown proud by tliis accession of 
grandeur, ho undervalued the regent and chancellor, because the} were, ns 
he allcsred, the enemies (»f his fathci ; neiUicrdid he stand much in av.c of the 
king himself. For these causes, the power of the Douglas family stonied too 
exorbitant; but besides all this, a iuithcr cause of suspicion was cxeited. 

James Stuart, whose Inother William was possessed of a Jatge patiimoii} 
in Lurnc, after the king's death, uuuried the ({ueeu, by \\!iom he bad clMldien 
Being highly olfendcd that he was not admitted to any share in the adininis 
tration, in order to attain inoic easily what he desired, and to avenge hi.s in:a 
gined wrong, he seemed well inclined to the party of Douglas, and it was 
thought that the queen \\as not ignoraui of his design; for she also took ii 
amiss, that the regent had not rewarded her merits as siie expected. Da 
account of these suspicions, the quf eu, her husband, and his brother, were 
committed to prison. Though the queen was incaiccrated in a chamber 
narrow enough of itself, even there she was diligently and uatchiully guarded. 
The others were loaded with irons, and eonruied in tin; common prison, nor 
were they freed, till, in an assembly of the nobles, held on the ill st of August, the 
queen cleared herselffrom being any v. ay piivy to these plots, and James and 
his brother ga\e sureties that they would neither do miy thing against the 
fegent, nor take any })o.st in the govermucnl without his cohscmI, 

Amidst this unseltkd state of alFaits, the western islanders made a descent 
upon the main land, and wasted all with tire and sword, without regard 'to 
either age or sex, so that tijcir avarice and cruelty could n«jt be paralleled by 
any example. But not content with preying upon the sea-coast, they also 
slew John Colquhoun, a nol)lc person in Jjeniiox, after calling him out from 
Inch-Marin, in the Loch-Lumund, to a conference, and publicly plighting their 
faith for his security. Tliis was done on the 23d of September. Many foul 
ofiences of this nature weic committed ; so that partly through want of tillage, 
and partly through unseasonable weather, provisions became very dear ; and 
moreover, there was, for two years, a pestilence so dreadful and destructive, 
that they v\ho were attacked died within the space of a day. The vulgar 
ascribed the cause of all these calamities to the regent ; for as matters pros- 
pered well with him, he despised tiie chancellor, and the nobles of that party, 
and grasped in his own hands the whole of the administration. Complaints 
were made against him, that he caused noble and eminent persons to he 
imprisoned upon light and groundless suspicions ; and that he afterwards 
inflicted upon them heavy and unwarrantable punishments ; that he granted 
an indemnity to those who were really guilty, according to his owm arbitrary 
will and pleasure; and that he held secret correspondence with Douglas. The 
chancellor could not bear these things with patience, nor pass them over in 
silence ; but wanting power to put a stop to them by force, be resolved to 
leave the court. Accordingly, he embraced the first opportunity to quit the 
king and the regent at Stirling, and with a great train of followers came to 
Edinbugb, where he fixed himself in that strong castle, being intent and 
watchful of all occasions of chance that might occur. 

The news of this being noised abroad, excited envy against the regent, on 
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account of his power; and fair our towards the chancellor, on account of his 
retirement: neither did William neglect to take advantage of these feuds; for 
he resolved, by some bold attempt, to curb the insolence of his adversary, 
and to remove the contempt which he had cast upon him. Thcrefoic, having 
understood by his spies, that the king every day took the diversion of hunting, 
and was slightly guarded, he uairhed the season when Alexander was absent, 
and having made sufficient inquiry into the state of llie country, tire fitness 
of the lime, and the certain number of attendants, he cliose pul a place not far 
from Stirling, where the faithfullcsl of his friends, \iith what force they 
could make, should meet and wait for his coming, while in the mean lime he, 
with a few horse, lodged in a wood near the ensile of Stirling, before day, and 
there waited the king’s coming; neither did Providence fail him in his hold 
attempt. The king came into the wood eaily in the morning, with a small 
train, and those too unarmed ; and so he fell amongst the troops of the chan- 
cellor; who saluted him as sovereign, according to custom, and hade him be of 
good cheer and take courage. The chaneellor, in as few words as the lime 
would permit, advised him to provide for himself and the kingdom, and 
deliver himself out of Alexander’s power, that he might hereafter live at 
liberty, and as a monarch; not ministering to the will and dictates of other 
men; but laying those commands, which were just and equal, upon his 
subjects; and thereby freeing them from their present misery, which lliey had 
been plunged into by the ambition and lust of their subordinate governors, 
so deeply, that there could be no remedy found for them, unless the king 
himself would undertake to rule; as he might easily do without peril or pain, 
lie added, that he himself had provided a good body of horse near at hand, who 
would attend him to what fit place soever he wmiild go. The king seemed by 
his countenance to approve of what he said; cither that he really thought so, 
or else, that he dissembled his fear. Whereupon the chancellor took liis 
horse’s bridle in his hand, and led him to his own men ; while they who were 
with the king, being few, and unarmed, not able to encounter so many, 
returned back in great sadness. Tims the king came to Edinburgh, guarded 
by four thousand unarmed men, where he was received by the commonalty 
with great demonstrations of joy. 

When t)ic regent heard of wdiat had taken place, his thoughts were con- 
founded betwixt anger and shame, insomuch that he returned to Stirling, to 
consider what was most advisable to he done in the ease. His great spirit 
was mightily troubled at being so childishly deluded by his negligence ; 
and he suspected that it was done by the frau<l and comdvanco of his own 
followers; so that he stood long wavering whom to trust, and whom to fear; 
shame, anger, and suspicion, reigning alternately in his mind. \i length he 
took a little heart, and began to consider what remedy to apply in his ptcsciit 
misfortune. He knew that ids own strength was insufiieient against the 
eliancellor, who was a man politic in connsH, and strong in force; besides 
which, he hail the favour of tlie people, and the authority of the king’s name, 
to support him. As for the queen, he had so offended her by a close im- 
prisonment, that it was not likely she wmuld ever bo reconciled to him; and 
even if she was, he had no great confidence in her nssistanec. With regard to 
l>ouglas, it is true, he had sircnglli enough, but no prudence; his age was 
tender; his mind infirm; lie was coiruplod by flnltcrers, and swayed by the 
persuasions of others; and, as usually happens in such cases, the worst of 
men could do most with him; therefore the regent thought it beneath bis 
dignity to have any thing to do with such persons. But the chancellor, though 
of a contrary faction to him, yet was a wise man, and his age and disposition 
miglit more safely be trusted ; neither was the cause of offence between them 
so great, but that it miglit yield to former civilities which had passed between 
them. The greatest chance of their reconciliation, however, was grounded 
upon the similitude of their danger, and the necessity of their union to main- 
tain the safety of the conimonwcalth. Besides, the enmity of the chancellor 
was most to be dreaded; for, if he shoukL join the other parties, he would 
have power in his hands, either to reduce or banish the regent. Having 
pondered upon these things for some days in his mind, and communicated 
thorn to some of his most familiar friends, who were good men, and lovers of 
11 . 
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their country, he by their advice took an ordinary train of attendants, and 
went to Edinburgh. 

It happened, that the bishops of Aberdeen and Murray were then there ; two 
xnen, according to those days, of good learning and virtue. By their means 
and intercession, the regent and chancellor had a meeting in St. Giles':^ 
church, with a few friends on each side. 

The regent first began to speak : 

“ 1 think it not necessary,” says he, to make a long discourse in bewailin;; 
those tilings wliich are too well knowp to all, or in reckoning np the nds- 
chirfs arising from intestine discords, and the benefits spiinging from unity. I 
w'ould rather tliat we should observe those miseries in foreign than domestic ex- 
amples. 1 u ill ilten eonie to those things which concern the public safety of all 
the people ; and next to theirs, our own, most of all. This disagreement 
betwixt us ariseth, neither from covetousness, nor from the ambition of 
government ; hut because, in the administration of public afifairs, which both 
of us wish well to, we are not of one mind, but take different measures ; yet, wo 
are to take great care, lest this our dissension should prove of public pre- 
judice to the kingdom, or privately inj-urioiis to ourselves. The e}es of all 
men arc upon us two. Wicked persons propose to themselves the liberty of 
doing any thing, when we are destroyed ; and ambitious ones also think the}' 
shall obtain an opportunity to get wealth and power; besides which wc ha\c 
many cahnniiialois and enemies, as usually men newly raised to the highest 
dignity arc wont 1o ha\e. All these, as they repine at our successes, and 
envy our prospciity, so they would gladly receive the new's of our adversity, 
thereby hoping and wishing for our ruin ; on which account it becomes us 
both to consult our own salety, which is closely interwoven willi that of the 
public, and thus to avenge ourselves on our enemies and detractors in such 
a manner as may redound to our great glory and praise. The only way to 
accomplish these ends, is by forgetting our private injuries, and uniting all 
our thoughts and counsels for the good of the public; remembering, that 
while the king’s safety is committed to our care, as well as that of the iccihn, 
we arc both liable to an account. Therefore, as heretofore, wc have been to 
blame in contending which of us should he the greaicst in Iionour and autho- 
rity; for the future, our contest should he, which shall exceed ilie other in 
moderation and justice. By this means, we shall recover flic good will and 
reverenee of the commonalty, who now hale us, and Jiiipiitc all tlu ir ealamiti(‘s 
to us. The nobility also, v»!io, upon our disunion, have been guilty of the 
most unwarrantable exec.-.ses, may be brought back to a <luo sense of mode- 
ration ; and the more powerful, who despise us, as weakened by division, 
may stand in awe of us, when united and reconciled, and so behave them- 
selves toward us with greater respect than ever. As for myself, I willingly 
yield that the king, in his tcndiT age, shall l^e modelled and governed l)y you, 
as his father in his life-time appointed; for, ns often as 1 seriously think of 
that service, 1 judge myself rathei eased lieieiii of a burden, than despoiled ot 
an honour. If I have roecived any private injury from you, 1 freely forgive 
it, for the sake of the public; and if I have done you any wrong, let honest 
arbitrators adjust the damage, and I will make you satisfaction to the full; 
and I will take special care, that such shall be my behaviour for the future, 
that neither my losses nor advantages shall be the Least bar to the public 
prosperity. And if you are of the same mind, wc may both of us rest secure 
for the present, and also leave our memories more grateful to posterity ; but 
if you think otherwise, I call on all men to witness, both here and hereafter, 
that it is not my fault, that the evils under which wc now labour are nut 
cither completely cured, or, at least, in some sort relieved and mitigated.” 

To this the chancellor replied : 

As I reluctantly entered upon this stage of contention, so 1 am very 
willing to hear any mention made of an lionourabic agreement; for, .since 1 
did not take up arms before the injuries 1 suflfered had provoked me; so your 
modesty hath urged me not to suffer the public to be damaged by my obsti- 
nacy. For I see, as well as you, by this our discord, that good men arc 
exposed to the injuries of the bad; in the minds of the seditious arc excited 
he es of innovation; our country is left for a prey; the regal dignity is 
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lessened ; public safety betrayed ; a'jtlionty insulted and ridiculed, even by 
the meanest of the people ; and, uhilst ue thus betray the safety of the piiblie, 
our private affairs are in no better a condition. )n the mean time, men who 
arc given to sedition take advantage of our discords, ami our enemies behold 
them with pleasure, for they hate us both alike, and if the loss fall on either 
of us, they count themselves gainers, by what each side shall lose; and, 
therefore, I will not repeat the causes of our feuds, lest I make old sores 
bleed afresh; but, in short, I declare, that I forgive all private wrongs ami 
injuries, upon the score of my country ; for Uiere never was, nor shall he, 
any thing that 1 prefer to the safely of the people, and the good of tlic com- 
iiion wealth.” 

Those who were present highly commended both these resoluiions ; aod so, 
hy joint consent, arbiters were chosen to compose their difl'ercuces ; and, to 
the great joy of all, old discords were annihilated, and new terms of amity 
entered upon ; and thus they, by joint counsel, again undertook the manage' 
inent of the kingdom. After this reconciliation, an assembly of the estrit(*s 
was held at Edinburgh. Thither came, not a few persons, as is usual, but 
whole clans and tenantries, as if they had removed their habitations, to com- 
plain of the wrongs they had sustained ; and, indeed, the sight of smdi a 
miserable company could not be viewed without the deepest sorrow', c\ i ry 
one staling his grievance, according to his circumstances ; that robbers had 
despoiled fathers of their children ; children of their fathers ; widows of theii 
husbands ; and all, in general, of their estates. Whereupon, after commi- 
seration of the sufferers, the guilt of these enormities was chiefly charge d 
upon the captains of those thieves, whose olfences were so notorious, ttnd 
they could not be endured any longer; and yet their faction was so numerous, 
that no unn was able to defend his life or fortune, unless he was of tl)(*ir 
parly; liicir power besides was sti great, Ibal the aulliority of the magistrate 
could allord little pioloetion to (he poorer aiid weaker sort against their 
\i(>lon(*c. Wheicfore, the wiser soil of rounselloi^ were of opinion, that, seeing 
their power was insuperable by plain foicc, it would be most achisable to 
uiidcrniino it by degrees. They all well knew that tlic curl of Douglas was 
the founliiin of these calamities, though no man durst name him publicly ; 
and, IhcrefoK^, the regent, dissembling bis angei for the present, peisiiadrid 
the wlmle asi-cmbly, that it was nu»re prudent for tin rn to keep peace witlj 
him limn to iiritate him by suspicions; tor he had so great a power, that he 
alunc, if he remaim'd refractory, was able to hinder the cxeeutioii (d’ the 
decrees cf all the estates; but that if he joined the assembly, he might easily 
heal the existing evils. 

Agreeable to this advice, it was resolved that letters of compliment, in the 
name of the estates, &honld be sent to T)onglas, putting him in mind of the 
place which lie held ; of the great and illustrious merits of bis aueostors, for 
the advantage of tlieir country ; and withal to desire him to cornc to the 
public assembly, which could not well be held witliout the presence of him 
and his friends. If he had any complaint to make in the eorivciition, they 
would give him all the siitisraetioii they were able; and if be or bis friends 
had done any thing prijiulicial to the public; in respect to Ids noble family, 
which had so often deserved well of their country, they were ready to remit 
many things iipuii the aecount of his ago, the state of the times, his own 
dignity, and the great hopes that were conceived of him. And, therefore, 
they de sired he would come and undertake what part of the public govern- 
ment he pleased; for, inasmuch as Scotland had often been delivered from 
great dangers by the arms of Douglas, they hoped, that, by his presence, he 
would, at this juncture, strengtiien and relieve his country, which laboured 
under intestine disord^ rs. 

The young man, whose ago and disposition made lirm ambitious of glory, 
was taken with the bait; to which his friends added their persuasions: for 
lliey were all blinded by their particu’.ar hopes; so that their mind.s were 
turned from every apprehension of danger, to the sole c*onsiderali|»n c»f their 
several advantages. When the chancellor heard that he was on his journey, 
h* went out several miles to meet him, and gave him a friendly invitation to 
ids castle, called Crichton, which was near the road, wbeic he was magnifi- 
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cently entertained for the space of two days; in which time the chancellor 
shewed liim all imaginable respect, that he might the more easily entrap the 
unwary youth. For, to shew that his mind was no way alienated from him, 
he began, in a familiar manner, to persuade him to be mindful of the king’s 
dignity, and of bis own duty : that be should own him for his liege lord, 
whom right of birth, tlie laws of the country, and the decree of the estates, 
had advanced to llie sovereignly: that he should transmit the great domain, 
which liis ancestors had gained by their blood and valour, to his posterity, in 
like manner as he had received it; and that the name of Douglas, which was 
illustrious for loyalty and achievements, sliould he free from the foul slain 
and suspicion of treason : that he and his tenants should forbear oppressing 
llie common people: that he should discharge ail lobbers out of his strike; 
and, for the future, maintain the laws of justice in so inviolable a manner, 
that if he had oflended hcretoi'oie, it might be easily attributed to the ill 
counsel of bad men, and not to the depravity of his own nature; for, in that 
tender and infirm age, his repentance would pass for innocence. Dy th(‘se 
and such like specclif's, ho persuaded the young man, that he was his sincere 
friend, and so drew him on to Edinburgh, with David his brollior, who w»s 
privy to all liis projects and designs. Eut his followers had some suspicion 
of by reason of (he frequent messages that came from Ah'xandcr tho 

regent ; for expresses w'crc fixing to and fro every mcmiont; and, bcsiilcs, the 
chancellors spec<*h seemed to some more dissembling and fiatt(*iing, than wa'i 
usual in one of his place ami dignity. All the followers of Ihe caii iiiullercd 
this secretly among thcinsi'lvcs, and srriiie freely told him, “ tliat if he was 
resolved to go on, that lie ought to send hack David his brother, and, accord- 
ing to his father’s adxice to him on his dt'ath-bcd, not lay his uliole family 
open to one stroke of fortune.” Eut thc**Tmprovident youth was angry with 
his friends, wlio thus advised liim ; and caused a kind of proclamation to ho 
made among all his followers, that not a whisper of the kind should be heard 
among them. To his more particular companions he answered, that he 
knew well enough, it was the common plague of great families to he troubled 
with men who loved ^to be restless and uneasy, and who made a gain of the 
dangers and miseiies of their patrons: and that such persons being in 
time of ])eaee restrifined by laws, were the autliors and advisers of sedition, 
that so they might fish the better in troubled W'atcrs; but, that for his part, 
lie would rather trust his person to the known piudenec of the regctil 
and chanecilor, than give ear to the temerity and niadrie.ss of insur- 
gents.” Having spoken these words, to prevent any fuither remonstrance, 
he set spurs to his horse, and with his brother, and a few more confidants, 
hastened to the castle, with more speed than is usual in an ordinary 
march. Thus, fate drawing him on, he precipitated himself into the snares 
of his enemies. 

At that moment of time, the regent came in also; for it was agiced, that 
the whole weight of so great a blow should not lie solely on one Tnan’s slioul- 
ders. Douglas was kindly received, and admitted to the king’s table; hut, 
in the midst of the feast, some armed men came round him, quite defenceless 
as he was, and put a bull’s head upon' him, which, in those times, was the 
messenger and signal of death. When the young man saw this, he was 
troubled, and attempted to rise from his seat; but the same men seized him, 
and carried him into a court near the castle; where he paid for the intem- 
perance of his youtli with the loss of his head. David his brother, and Mal- 
colm Fli-ming, wliom, next to his brother, he trusted most of all, were also 
put to death with him. it is said, that the king, who was then a well-grown 
youth, wept for his death; and that the chancellor rebuked birn severely fur 
his unseasonable teais at the di'striictioD of an enemy, during whose life the 
public peace would never have been settled. William dying thus without 
children, James, surnarned the Gross, for sneb he was, succecflcd him in the 
oarMom, which was a male fee, as the lawyers speak ; but the rest of his 
patrimony, which was very great, fell to his only sister Beatiix, a very beau- 
tiful person in her days. This James, though no bad man, was not less 
suspected by the king, and hated by the commons, than the former eails; 
because, though ho iid not maintain robbers, as they had done, yet be was 
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not very zealous in restraining them ; but he was delivered from this state of 
enmity by his death, which happened two years afterwards. 

William, the eldest of his seven sons, succeeded him, and being proud of the 
ancient power of the family, which he desired to restore to its pristine splen- 
dour, be resolved to marry the daughter of his uncle, who was the heiress of 
many estates. Several ot his kindred, however, did not approve of the match, 
partly because it was an unusual, and by consequence an unlawful thing; and 
partly, because, by the accession of so much wealth, he would become an 
object of envy to the people, and of dislike to the king. A rumour was indeed 
spread abroad, and that not without ground, that the king himself was deter- 
mined to oppose the match as much as possible. This made William hasten 
the consummation of the mariiage, even within the time when by ecclesiastical 
usage matrimony is prohibited, that ho might prevent the king’s endeavours. 
Thus, having obtained great wealth, he grew insolent, and enmity followed his 
arrogance, because in all places troops of robber's swarmed, whose captains 
were thought to be no strangers to the purposes of Douglas. Ainougst these 
w as one .Jolin Gorinack of Athol, who not only pillaged alt the country about 
him, but set unoii William Kuthven, slicriH’ of Perth, while conducting a thief 
of that country to the gallows, and fought with him, as it w eie a set battle. 
At last, Gormack the captain, and thirty of his follow ers, were slain, and the 
rest lied to the mountains. This skirniisli happened in the year 1143. 

A few <ia}S aflerw'ards, the castle of Dumbarton, winch was impregnable by 
force, was twice taken in a little time. Robert Semple was the coinniandcr of 
the lower castle, and Palri<;k Galbraith of the higher, but their government was 
so divided, that each had a peculiar ciitraneo into his own part. These two 
men, though associated in one charge, were not free fiom factions between 
tlu niselves, for as Patrick was t** 6 ugbt se^^retly to favour Douglas, Semple, 
perceiving that his part was but negligently guarded, seized him, and com- 
manded him to remove his goods. The day after this Patiiek entered with 
four unarmed companions, to fetch out his property ; and first lighting upon 
the porter alone, he seized some weapons, drove him and the rest out of the 
np[)('r castle ; and thus, sending for aid out of the neighbouring town, he beat 
them out of the lower castle also, and so reduced the whole fort into his own 
hands. 

About this time, many murders committed upon the common people were 
partly perpetrated by the people of Douglas, and partly charged upon them 
bj their enemies. The king being now of age, and managing the government 
himself, Douglas, finding that he could no longer stand against the envy of 
the nobles, and the complaints of the cominuns, resolved to become a new 
man, to satisfy the people, and, by all possible means, to recover the heart of 
the king, which was alienated from him. In order to this, he came with a 
great train to Stirling, and wlicn he had intelligence by some courtiers, whom 
he had bribed and made his own, that the king’s anger was appeased, then, 
and not before, be came into his presence, and laying down his life and for- 
tune at his fed, submitted the whole to his disposal. Some of the crimes of 
his former life he excused ; and other things, as the readier way to recon- 
ciliation, he ingenuously confessed; withal aflirmiiig, that whatever fortune 
he simuld have hereafter, he would ascribe it solely to the 1030 ! clemency, 
and not to his own innocence ; but that if the king would be pleased to 
receive satisfaction from him, by his services and obsequiousness, lie would 
do bis utmost endeavour fur the future, that no man should be more loyal and 
observant of his duly ; and that, in restraining and punishing all those exor- 
bitant olfcnces which his enemies cast upon him, none sl»ouI<l ])e more sharp 
and severe ; because he was descended from that family, w liieh was not 
raised by oppressing the poor, but by defending the commons ol Scotland 
with their arms. This oration of the carl, and the secret comnumdatioii of the 
courtiers, so allecti;(l the king, that he forgave him all his past faults, received 
him into the number of his favourites, and communicated to him all his secret 
designs. 

And indeed the carl, in a very little time, so obliged the king by his obse- 
quious carriage, won so much on the courtiers by his liberality, and ingra- 
tiated himself to such a degree with all men by his modest deportment and 
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affable condescension, that the ordinarj sort conceived great hope of his 
gentle and pliable disposition ; but the wiser were somewhat apprehensive of 
the tendency of this sudden change of manners. Alexander Livingston and 
William Crichton in particular, surmising that all his counsels would lead to 
their destruction, resigned their places, and retired from court, Alexander to 
his own estate, and William to the castle of Edinburgh, there to watch and 
observe where the simulation of Douglas would end. Nor w'crc these men 
of penetration wrong in the opinion they had entertained ; for Douglas, iiaving 
now the king alone, who was destitute of graver counsel, and naturally 
unwary, by reason of the immaturitv of bis age, thought now that he had a fit 
opportunity to revenge the deaths of bis kinsmen; accordingly, he easily per- 
suaded the king to send for William Crichton, and Alexander Livingston, 
with the two sons of the latter, Alexander and James, to give him a legal 
account of the administration of their former offices. Ilis design lierein was, 
if they came to court, to bring them under the control of his faction ; and 
that if they refused to come, to declare them public enemies ; and so, having 
the authority of the king's name as a pretence for his power, to sequester 
their estates. Hereupon they were summoned to appear, but instead of 
obeying the mandate, they returned answer by letters, That they had never 
any thing more prevalent in their thoughts, tlian the good of the king and 
kingdom ; and that they had so managed their trust, that they desired nothing 
more than to give up a full account, provided it was before impartial judges ; 
but that, for the present, they desired to he excused, as it was evident the 
minds of those who were to be their judges, were prepossessed with the 
favours and bribes of their accusers ; and besides, all passages wore beset 
with armed men; not that they shunned a legal hearing, but only withdrew 
from the violence of their mortal enemies fffTa while, and reserved their lives 
for better times, till the commanders of thieves being driven from the king's 
presence, as they had often been in doubtful times past, they might then jus- 
tify and assert their innocence to the king and all good men.'* 

When this answer was received, in a convention which was held at Stirling 
the 4th of November, Douglas carried the matter so, that they wt‘rc declared 
public enemies, and their goods confi.scated. And then be sent out John 
Forster or Forester of Corstorphine, bis confidant, with forces to ravage Iheii 
lands in Mid Lothian, and bring their goods into the king's exchequer. 
Having compelled their castles to surrender, he demolished part, and into 
the others he put new garrisons; and thus making a mighty waste, without 
any resistance, carried off a eonsiderable booty. Scarcely bad these depre* 
dators retired, before Crichton gathered an army of bis friends and vassals, 
sooner than was expected, and with them over-ran the lands of the adherents 
of Forester and Douglas, as far as Corstorphine, Strabrock, Abercorn, and 
Blackness. He burnt their houses, spoiled their corn, and brought aw ay as 
much of the plunder as he could ; particularly u stately breed of mares; and 
thus he did his enemy much more mischief than he received. Douglas, 
knowing that Crichton had done this by the assistance of others, rather than 
with liis ow'n force, turned liis anger upon his fiicnds, who, he was informed, 
bad sent him aid privately, for few durst do it openly. The chief of them were 
James Kennedy, archbishop of St. Andrew's, George Earl of Angus, John Earl 
of Morton; the two last of whom were of Douglas's own family, one being 
born of the king's aunt, the mother of James Kennedy ; and the other bad 
married the king’s sister. These persons did always prefer the public welfare, 
and the duty incumbent upon them to preserve it, before all private respects 
to Uieir families. As Kennedy exceeded the rest in age, counsel, and conse- 
quently in authority ; therefore the adversary’s wrath was principally incensed 
against him ; whereupon the Earl of Crawford and Alexander Ogilvie raised 
a sufficient body of men, ami destroyed his lauds in Fife ; and, having a 
greater eye to the plunder than to the cause, they ransacked the neigh- 
bouring farms into the bargain; and then, without any opposition, returned 
into Angus, laden with spoil. Under these circumstances, Kennedy had 
recourse to his proper ecclesiastical weapons ; and, because Crawford would 
not answer in court, be laid him under spiritual censure; which Crawford 
despised, according to bis wonted contumacy; but, a little while after, be 
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was justly pnnislicd for his contempt of all laws, human and divine. For in 
the same year that these things happened, the college of the Benedictines at 
Aberbrothick, because* monks could not meddle with, or set themselves up 
for judges in civil causes, made Alexander Lindsay, eldest son of the earl, 
chief judge in civil matters, under the title of sheriff, or bailiff. He, with 
bis train of followers, became burdensome to the monastery ; besides 
which he carried himself as their master, rather than their agent ; so that they 
dispossessed him of his office, and put Alexander Ogilvie into his place, 
Lindsay looked upon this as a wrong done to him, which made each of them 
gather what force they could, as if a war had been declared between them. 
When both armies stood in readiness to fight, the earl of Crawford, having 
notice of it, made all the haste he could, and rode in betwixt them both, 
thinking that the sole authority of his name had been armour of proof to him ; 
but, whilst he was hindering his son from engaging, and calling Ogilvie to a 
conference, a soldier, who was neither known, nor his aim perceived, darted 
n spear into his mouth, and struck him dead from his horse. His death was 
nil alarm to both armies ; and, after a sharp oonflict, many being wounded on 
both sides, the victory fell to the Lindsays. They say the cause of this was, 
that, whilst bot^i armies stood with their spears upright, as thick as a grove, a 
muu cried out, “ Why do you bring these goads with you, as if you had to do 
with oxen ? Throw them away, and let us fight it out with our swords, hand 
to hand, with true courage, as becomes men.*’ This said, they all threw away 
their pikes on both sides, except one hundred Clydesdale men, whom T)ouglas 
find sent in to support the Lindsays. These held the tops or points of their 
pikes in their hands, and trailed them at their backs ; but when they came 
to close combat, they held them out as a thick fence before them, and broke 
the ranks of their enemies, who were daunted at the sight of weapons which 
they did not expect. The victors lost one hundred ; hut the vanquished five 
limes as many, amongst whom were several men of note. Alexander Ogilvie 
was taken prisoner, and died, a few days after, of the anguish of his wounds, 
and grief of mind. Gordon, carl of Hunily, was put upon a horse by a friend 
of his own, and so escaped. The slaughter would have been greater, if the 
darkness had not covered the flight of the fugitives, for the battle began a 
few hours before night, on the 24lh of January. 

The Lindsays nianagf d their victory with great cruelty; pillaging and 
demolishing houses, and utterly spoiling the country. The war w as not leSs 
hotly carried on between the two factions in other parts, Douglas had 
besieged William Crichton some months in the castle of Edinburgh; in con- 
sequence of which, the assembly of the estates, that was summoned to be 
held on the 15th of July, and had already begun at Perth, was removed to 
Edinburgh. When the siege had lasted nine months, both sides grew equally 
weary, and so a surrender was made on these conditions, That William 
should be indemnified for whatever he bad done against the king, and that he 
and his party should march out without molestation.” Thus, in every dis- 
pute, he who is most powerful, would seem to be most innocent. Not long 
aflert his, Crichton was received into the king's favour, and was made chan- 
cellor again, by the general consent of all; but he kept himself as much from 
the court, and all public business, as bis office would allow. Douglas, 
having thus rather terrified than overthrown Crichton, turned his fury upon 
the Livingstons. But before I come to this part of my history, I will touch 
upon the slaughter of some of the nobles of those times; fat it would be a 
>voik without end, to record the fates of them all. 

James Stewart, a noble knight, was slain by Alexander Li.sle and Robert 
i5o>d, at Kirkpatrick, about two miles from Dumbarton ; neither could they 
satisfy their cruelty with his death, but they endeavoured to get his wife also, 
who was then far advanced in her pregnancy, into their power; in order 
whcreunlo, they sent a priest to her, as in great baste, to tell her, that all the 
roads were full of horse and foot, and that there was noway for her to escape 
the present danger, but to go on shipboard, and fly to Robert Boyd, at Dum- 
barton, who bad solemnly promised to bring her safe home. The credulous 
woman, who did not know that Robert was present at Ibc perpetration of the 
murder, being cairicd from Cardro.ss into the ca^stlc, perceiving that she wag 
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oircamventcd by tbc fraud of her enemicAy and oyercome with excess of grief, 
fear, and indignation, brought forth an abortive birth, which, with the mother, 
died in a few hours. 

A])out the same time, Patrick Hepburn, earl of Hales, kept the castle of 
Dunbar, having with him Joan, the wife of James I, who, in those tumultuous 
times, had lied thither for refugo. Archibald Dunhar, thinking this a just 
cause for quarrel, set upon Hales, the castle of Hepburn, in the ni^ht, 
killed the soldiers of the garrison at the first onset, and took it ; yet, in a few 
hours, for fear, he gave it up to the carl of Douglas, upon condition that ho 
and his troops should march safely out. Not long aflei wards queen Joan 
died, leaving these children by her latter husband, Jolin earl of Athol. James 
earl of Buchan, and Andrew, afterwards bishop of Muiray. After she was 
dead, Hepburn delivered up die castle of Dunbar, unganisoned and desolate, 
to the king. 

In Angus, Alex.ander earl of Crawford put John Lyons to death in the 
market-place at Dundee, because he had been raised to great woaltli and 
honour, even to a match in the ro}al family, liy Crawford's father; )Ct he 
proved ungrateful, and forgot the courtesies he had received. 

Amidst these disorders, tlie men of Anuaiulale einhroilcci the adjoining 
countiies in every kind of calamity, nic cause of these iniKchiefs was im- 
puted to the carl of Douglas ; who yet did all he could to conceal the wicked- 
ness of his clans ; for he openly studied nothing more than to distress men of 
diflorent parties, till his power was grown to such an enormous heght, that it 
was a capital olfcncc to call any thing he did in question. Thus lie caused 
James Stewart, the king’s uncle, to become a fugitive, because he sjmke some- 
thing freely conecmirig the state of the kingdom ; and the ship being taken 
by the Flemings, he lost bis life. 

* Next, Douglas thjoking it high time to attempt the Livingstons, caused 
Alexander, the head of the family, and his son James, with Robert, the king’s 
treasurer, and David, to bo summoned to an assembly at Edinbutgb ; ami of 
his friends, llohert Bruce, James and Robert Dundas. Of lliese, the two last, 
with Alexander Livingston, were sent back to prison to Dumbarton ; but the 
rest were put to death. Of wliat crime they were guilty, meriting so grea-t a 
punishment, the historians of those times do not mention, neither will 1 inter- 
pose my own conjectures, in a busines.s so remote from oiir memory ; only I 
\W1I relate what 1 have heard, that James Livingston, when he ca-rne to the 
place of execution, complained heavily and explicitly of the inconstancy of 
fortune : “ That his fatlier, who w'as honoured with a power next to that of 
the king, did yet freely give up the invidious title of regent, aud went to his 
ow'n estate, far from court, ana out of the sight of his enemies, who.se cruelly 
was never satiated with his miseiies; and therefore he was forced to take 
arms to preserve his life, which he again laid down at the king’s coiumaiul. 
If there were any fault in this, he had long ago obtained his pardon; and 
since that time, he had lived remote, and free from all suspicion of any crime; 
of which this was an evident token, that the nobility thought his family 
innocent, and did earnestly deprecate their punishment ; and yet noUvithstand- 
ing this, the severe cruelty of their enemies prevailed more than their foimer 
merits and good ofricc.s, the king’s pardon, or the supplicating iiiU reessiori 
of the nobility. And, therefore, he entreated all who were then present, l-o 
look upon those lofty titles of empire and dominion, to be nothing else hut 
the flattering cciHmpliments of fortune, who then intended to do most inisdiief; 
and that they were rather the flowery einhellishincnis for one’s funeral, than 
the safeguards of a oian's life; especially since bad men have more power to 
destroy the innocent, than the virtuous have to save them.” And, having 
thus spoken, to the great grief of all the spectators, he submitted his neck to 
the executioner. 

Amidst these combustions, Crichton was sent into Fiance, partly to renew 
the ancient league, and partly to obtain from thence a royal bride. Douglas 
took Ills absence very well, though in an honourable employment; because, 
though he was a prudent and potent person, yet there were some relics of 
their former discords, that made him not partial to him. In this troublesome 
state of the kingdom, the same disease which vexed others, infected also the 
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eoderfaitical order. John Cameron, bishop of Glnsg^ow, committed many 
acts of cruelty and avarice to the yeomen of his diocese, which was very 
larpre, and he also gave encouragement to those who were in power to do the 
like ; that so, when the owners were unjuslly condemned, their estates might 
be confiscated to him. The repetition of those arts made it believed that he was 
the author, or the favourer, of alt the mischiefs that were perpetrated by his 
people. It is reported that the man came to an end worthy of his wicked 
life. The day before Christinas, as he was asleep at a farm of his own, about 
seven miles from Glasgow, he seemed to bear a loud voice, calling him to the 
tribunal of Christ, to plead his cause. This sudden fright awakening him 
out of his sleep, he caflcd his servants to bring a candle, which he took into 
his hand, and began to read ; but presently the same voice was heard louder 
than before, and struck all those present with great terror. Afterwards, when 
it sounded again still more terribly and frightfully, tlic bishop gave a great 
groan, put out his tongue, and w*as found dead in his bed. This singular 
example of God’s vengeance, ns I shall not rashly credit, so 1 have no mind 
to refute ; yet, because it is delivered by others, and ounstantly affirmed to be 
true, 1 thought proper not to omit it. 

At the same time, James Kennedy, one of a far dilfercnt life and manners, 
who referred all his counsels to the good of the public ; finding that he could, 
neither by his authority nor counsel, resist the daily increase of evils in his 
country ; and seeing likewise, that the king’s power was unable to oppose the 
conspiracies of wicked men, left all his estate as a prey, and went into ob- 
scurity. Neither, in these domestic miseries, were matters much better 
abroad. When the truce that bad been concluded with the English was ex- 
l)ired, the Scots made an inroad into England, and the English into Scotland; 
wasting all the countries wherever they came with fire and sword. In Eng- 
land, Alnwick was taken and burnt, by James, brother to the earl of Douglas. 
In Scotland, the earl of Salisbury did the like to Dumfries ; and the earl of 
Northumberland to Dunbar. Great captures of men and rattle were made 
and carried away on both sides; but the commanders agreed amongst them- 
selves, that the prisoners should be exchanged ; for they wore in a manner 
equal, both for number and degree. By the^e incursions, the country was 
depopulated, and yet the main object of the war remained undecided ; so that 
a truce was again agreed upon for seven yearrs. 

In this state of affairs, James Dunbar, earl of Murray, departed this life, 
leaving two daughters, as his heiresses. The eldest of them was married, by 
her father, before his death, to James Crichton ; the younger, after his decease, 
espoused Archibald, brother to the earl of Douglas. He, against the laws 
and custom of his ancestors, was called carl of Murray ; so preponderating 
was the power of Douglas then at court. Neither was he roriteiit with this 
accession of honour; but that he might further increase the dignity of his 
family, he caused his brother George to be created earl of Ormond. His 
brother John, besides having many fair ami fruitful farms and lands bestowed 
upon him, was made baron of Bulveoy, against the minds of several of his 
own friends, who w'ere jealous lest the power of that family, loo great before, 
should become at last formidable, even to flie king himself; nay, the} ima- 
gined, that these immoderate accessions and frolics of fortune would not be 
of long duration. His enemies, on the other hand, as invidiously as they 
could, bitterly inveighed against this insatiable ambition, “ Who/' said they, 

can safely live under the exorbitant rule of such a tyrant, whose avarice 
nothing can satisfy, and against wliose power there is no safeguard ; who, 
right or wrong, invades the patrimony of the nobles, and exposes tlte moaner 
sort as a prey to his tenants ; who causea those that oppose bis power, either 
to lose all they have by thieves, or else to bo put to death hy assassins; and 
who advances upstarts to high honours, whom he grafts on the ruin of noble 
families, so that all the authority of the kingdom is now engrossed by one 
house?" At this time, besides many knights and barons, there were five 
opulent earls of the family, insomuch, that the king himself did but reign 
precariously, and men were like to sofier all extremities under the cruel bon- 
dage of the Douglas party ; and he that uttered the least word tending to 
liberty, forfeited bis' life for his boidness. These, and similar discourses^ 
12 , 2 m 
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soDie certain, otlicrs to create greater envy, exaggerated beyond the boandg 
of truth, were spread abroad amongst the vulgar; which made those who 
were of neither faction remain indifferent to the care of the public, every one 
being mindful of his own private concerns. The wiser sort of his enemies 
were; glad to hear, that a man of such power, against whom there was no 
making head, should thus voluntarily run headlong to his own destruction. 
Neither did they presage amiss; for his mind was grown so proud and in- 
solent by success, that he shut his ears against the advice of his friends ; 
while others could not, with any safety, dissemble and covei, by their silence, 
what they disliked, because he had parasites, who did not only watch for 
words, but observe the very countenances of men. As for his old enemies, 
many of them were brought for trial before him, who was both tin ir adversary 
and judge; so that some were deprived of their estates^ others were put to 
death, and many, to avoid Ids t>ranny, (led the country. 

The men of his faction lived in not the least fear of the law, for no one 
durst implead them ; so that, letting the reins loose to all licenliuiisncss, they 
invaded and made havock of things sacred as well as profatio ; and those who 
were obnoxious to them they murdered. Neither was there any end of their 
wickedness. Sometimes, when they had no suOIcieut cause to injhie a man, 
they would do it unprovoked, and in a manner gratuitously, lest, thrnu;.Ji 
disuse of malice, any honest and tender thoughts should arise in their ndmi^, 
and make them grow lardy and rusty in cruelty. Every one thought himself 
the noblest and bravest fellow, that could cast the greasiest contumely on the 
common' people. When such great miseries were spread through all paits of 
the country, the kingdom would certainly have sunk under the burden, had 
ivot England, at the same time, been as much embarrassed by civil coin))u.s> 
tions; but these being somewhat allayec, the English violated their truce, 
and invaded Scotland. After running over a great circuit, and ravngir.!:: 
many places, tliey drove away a vast number of cattle, and returned home, 
Eut it was not long before the Scots amply revenged tbemselves ; for they 
also entered England witli a great force, and did the enemy more damagV 
than they had sustained. Thus, the minds of both were irritated by these 
alternate depredations, so that a tcriible desolation was made in the teni 
lories of both kingdoms; but the greatest shaie of the calamity fell upon 
Cumberland, whence the inroad to Scotland had first proceeded; and that pro 
viiice was so harassed by the war, as almost to be quite destroyed. When 
this was known in London, it occasioned the English to levy a great force 
against tin' Scots ; thinking it would be easy to reduce the country into thoir 
power, as it was already weakened by civil discords. Hereupon, an army was 
raised of the better sort of people, and the earl of Northumberland appointed 
their general, heeaiise he knew the country well ; and had besides a great 
name and power in those parts. To him was Joined one Main, of a knightly 
family, who had long ser\ed in France, with good repute, industry, and 
valour. It is said, that this man, out of mortal enmity to the Scots, bar- 
gained with the king of England, that the lands which ho might take either hy 
killing or driving away the inhabitants, should belong to him and his pos- 
terity. On the other hand, the Scots, hearing of the preparation of their 
cneinies, were not negligent in gathering forces. George, eail of Ormond, 
was made caplain-gcueral ; who presently matched into Annandale, whither 
his intelligence informed him the c<icmy would come. And, indeed, tlic 
English had prevented him, and entered Scotland before. They had passed 
over the rivers Solway and Annan, and pitched their tents by the river Sark ; 
from whence tliey sent out parties on every side, to pillage; but, hearing of 
the approach of the Scots, they recalled them by sound of trumpet, and con- 
tracted all their forces into one body. As soon as the contending armies 
came in sight of each other, they began the combat without delay. Main 
commanded the left wing of the English, and Sir John Pennington the right: 
in which were the Welsh, or descendants of the ancient Britons. The earl 
himself commanded the centre. Gcarge Douglas opposed Wallace, laird of 
Craig, against Main; and Maxwell and Johnston, each with their ti oops, were 
appointed to attack Pennington; while he look care himself of the main body. 
He gave them a brief exhortation, to entertain a confidence of victory, 
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because they bad taken up arms in their own defence, being provoked by 
the injuries of their enemies ; but that a prosperous issue must needs attend 
so just a cause ; and that if they could reduce the pride of the foe by a signal 
overthrow, they would reap a lasting fruit of their sliort labour.'' As the 
English, who abounded in archers, wounded many of the Seots with their 
arrows, at a distance; Wallace, who commanded the left wing, called aloud, 
so as to be beard by most of his men, why they trifled so, and skirmished at a 
distance? telling tbcni to follow^ him, and rush in upon tlio enemy hand to 
liand ; and then iheir valour would truly appear; for that such was the fight- 
ing proper for men. Having thus spoken, he drew the whole wing after him ; 
and, presently, with their long spears, whtrcwilh the Scots, both foot and 
horse, were furjiished, they drove the enemy back, routed, and put them to 
flight. Mfiin, perceiving his wing to give back, being more mindful of the 
splendid ftune of his former life than of his present danger, rushed with great 
violence upon Wallace, that, by his boldness, he might either renew the fight, 
or breathe liis last in the glory of an illustrious attempt; but by unwarily 
charging, he was separated from his own men, and was slain, as well as the 
few that followed him. When both armies beard that he bad fallen, the 
Scots pressed on with such spirit, that the English army did not stand long. 
Tn their flight they dispersed, by which means more were slain in the pursuit 
than in the fight. But the greatest slaughter was upon the banks of the 
Solw'ay ; where the tide had swollen the river, so that they could not pass. 
Abont three thousand of the English were slain in this fight, and six hundred 
of the Scots. There were many prisoners taken, the chief of wiioin were Sir 
John Pennington and Robert Huntington. The son of the carl of Northum- 
berland might have escaped ; but, whil.st he was assisting his falher upon his 
horse, he was himself taken captive. The booty was greater than had ever 
been known in any previous battle betwixt the Scots and English. For the 
latter, trusting to the number and bravery of their soldiers, and depending 
also on the discord of the Scots, came on as securely as if it had been to a 
show, instead of a combat; so great was their confidence, and so much did 
they undervalue the enemy. Wallace was wounded, carried home in a litter, 
and, in three months after, died of his wounds. 

Ormond, being thus a conqueror, took a view of the prisoners, and sent the 
chief commanders to the castle of Lochmabeii. He then returned himself to 
court, where every one went out to meet him, and he was received with afl 
the tokens of honour. The king highly extolled his military services, hut ad- 
vfsed him and his brother, that, as they had often given proof of their courage 
abroad, and had defended the state of Scotland hy their labour and valour in 
perilous times, so at home they would accustom themselves to a modest deport- 
ment ; and first refrain themselves from injuring the poorer sort, and next hinder 
their clans from doing it ; and that they should employ their forces and use 
that grandeur, which their ancestors had obtained by their various merits, 
both from the monarchy and subjects, rather in restraining of robbers than in 
cherishing them ; that tliis was the only thing wliicii was wanting to complete 
their praise, and make it absolute ; and, if they would do that, they should 
certainly find, that he would esteem the honour of the Douglas family, and 
their interest, before any thing else. They. answered the king submissively, 
and so took their leave, and went jo} fully home. 

After this battle of Sark, the borders of Scollniid were more secure from 
the wrongs of their enemies ; hut when the event was reported at London, it 
rather irritated than dejected the English. A council was immediately called 
about the war ; and a new army was ordered to be levied, to erase the re- 
cent disgrace. Whilst they were all intent upon this expedition, at that 
crisis civil wars broke out among themselves ; and a strong confederacy of 
the commons was formed against the king, which took ofl' their thoughts from 
a foreign conflict ; so that ambassadors were sent into Scotland, to treat for 
a pence ; which was so much the more welcome, because the aflairs there were 
not well settled. Yet as they could not agree upon terms, they only made 
a truce for three years, and so returned home. These things took place in 
the year of our Lord. 1448. 

This public joy was soon after increased by a message, sent out of Flanders 
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from the chancellor, who had gone on an embassy to Charles VIl* abont eoi!* 
tractiog a marriage. By his endeavours, Mary, the daughter of Arnold duke 
of Guetderland, was betrothed to James. She was of royal race on the side 
of her mother, who was sister to the duke of Burgundy. The year after, she 
came with a great train of noble persons into Scotland, and in July was 
crowned in the abbey of Holyroodhouse, at Edinburgh. 

This universal joy, for the victory, the peace, and the marriage, was soon 
disturbed by the death of Richard Colvil, a knight of celebrity ; which, though 
perhaps in itself not undeserved, yet was of very bad example to the com- 
monwealth. Colvil, having received many and great wrongs from one John 
Aflieck, a friend of Douglas, and not being able, after many complaints, to 
get any remedy in law or equity, fought and slew him, together with some of 
his followers. Douglas resented this deed so heinously, that he made a 
solemn oath never to icst, till he had expiated the murder by the death of 
Colvil. Neither were his tlireatenings in vain ; for he stormed his castle, 
took and plundert'd ll, and killed all the people in it who were able to bear 
arms. This action, though committed against law and custom, was excused, 
and, in fact, commended by some, as proceeding from that indignation, which 
is considered as a ])assion not unbecoming a generous inirid. Thus, as it 
commonly happens in degenerate limes, flattery, the perpetual companion of 
greatness, dressed up the highest ofl'euces with honest and plausible names. 
Douglas was so elated with the flattery of forlmie, which was now bent on 
his destruction, that he was ambifioiis to make an ostentatious display of his 
pow'er to foreign nations ; as if the splendour of so great a family ought not 
to be straitened within the narrow theatre of an island ; for which purpose he 
resolved to visit Rome. His pndeiirc was devotion, but his motive was am- 
bition. The church of Rome had adopt(‘(l the old rites of that of the Jews ; 
for, as in this all debts were cancelled, pledges restored, and slaves emanci- 
pated, at the end of every fifty years; the pope, who pretended to be (iod's 
vicegerent on earth, adopted the example, and arrogated the power of for- 
giving all oiFences. For while, at other times, he disposed of his pardons 
privately, every fiftielb 3 car he opened his full garners, and poured them 
out by bushels publicly to all; though 1 will not say that he did this 
gratuitously. 

Douglas, with a great train of nobles, who were partly dcsiious of seeing 
ifkrvel ties, and partly templed with the hope of riches, sailed over to Flanders; 
from thence he went to Paris, where be took with him his brother, then lately 
appointed bishop of Caledonia; and who afterwards, as Douglas had do 
children, was, by the king's permission, encouraged in the hope of being his 
heir. In France, he w as highly caressed, partly on account of the public 
league with the Scots, and partly in consideration of the services which his 
ancestors had done to that crown. The fame also of this illled all Rome with 
the expectation of his coining. 

About two months after his departure from Scotland, his enemies and rivals 
began to raise their heads, and though they durst not, through fear, complain 
of him while he was present, they now laid open all the injuries which they 
had received from him. And when it was noised abroad, that the access to 
the king was easy, and that his ear was open to«all just complaints, the nuni* 
ber of sufl'erers, lamenting their grievances, increased daily; so that all the 
avenues to the palace were crowded with them. The king could neither well 
reject the petitions of the applicants, nor yet condemn the earl in his absence, 
without hearing him, so that he gave a moderate answer, which satisfied their 
importunity for the present. He said, that he would command the earfs 
procurator or attorney to appear; in order that the trial might be conducted 
openly and equitably. Tlie procurator was accordingly summoned, but did 
not appear ; so that the king’s oflicers were sent to bring him by force. When 
he came into court, some alleged, that he ought to be immediately puni^htMl 
for disobeying the command of the king, whose authority, by too much indul- 
gence in such a case, would be despised and disregarded, even amongst the 
meaner sort ; for, under the preUmce of lenity, the audaciousness of the 
wicked would increase, and the impunity of ofl'enders open the way for an 
increase of crime. The king was not moved by these' suggestions, but re- 
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mained eonitant to his resolation ; which was, rather to satisfy the aocasers 
b j compensatioD for their losses, than to please their reyengefuf minds by the 
spillins; of blood. He, therefore, caused the earFs procurator to be liberated 
from prison, and ordered him to plead his master’s cause ; tdling him, that if 
he had any thing to allege, by which he could clear his lord of the crimes 
charged upon him, he should freely declare it, without any apprehension. 
After hearing and casting him in many suits, the king commanded him im- 
mediately to pay the damages, upon which the procurator answered, that he 
would defer the whole matter till the return of his lord, wlio was expected 
in a few months. This he spake, as it was thought, by the advice of Ormond 
and Murray, the brothers of the carl. When the king was informed of his 
resolution, he sent William Sinclair, earl of the Orkneys, who was then chan- 
cellor, first into Galloway, and then into Houglasdale, where he appointed 
sequestrators, to collect the rents, and so to pay the damages adjudged by 
law. But as Sinclair had not military suflicient to enforce his order, some 
eluded payment, and others abused bim very grossly ; so that he returned 
without accornpUsliing the objects of his mission. 

The king, provoked by this contempt of his authority, commanded all the 
favourers of the Douglas party to make their appearance before him ; and 
when they refused, he declared them public enemies ; and an array was levied 
against them, which inarched into Galloway. At Ihtdr first coming, the com- 
manders of the rebels took shelter in their castles ; while a small party of the 
royal forces, pursuing the rest through craggy places, were repulsed ; so that 
they returned back to the king, not without disgrace. The king, being in a 
great indignation, that a set of abandoned thieves should dare to make such a 
resistance, resolved that they should pay dear for their opposition to his autho- 
rity, and accordingly attacked their strongest holds. He first took the castle of 
Maben, with no great difficulty ; but his soldiers were so much fatigued and 
exhausted in reducing the castle of Douglas, that he entirely demolished it, 
by way of punishment. As for the vassals and tenants who submitted them- 
selves and their fortunes to him. he commanded them to pay their rents to bis 
treasurers, till the estate of Douglas should have fully satisfied what was 
awarded against him by Jaw. And when tliis was donc,^ he dismissed his 
army, after gaining great credit for his lenity and moderation, even amongst 
his enemies. 

When these matters were imparted to the earl at Rome, Ins great spint 
was mightily troubled; and his dignity was so much lowered thereby in the 
estimation of ids own attendants, that a great part of them deserted him ; 
and he set out on his journey homewards, with only a few followers. Having 
passed through England to the borders of Scotland, he sent forward his bro- 
ther James to feel ihcking’s pulso.how ho stood atlected towards him; and 
finding that be was in the humour of being appeased, he returned home, and 
was kindly received; only admonished to abandon and subdue all robbers, 
especially those of Annandale, who had been guilty of many cruelties, to 
satisfy their avarice, in his absence. Douglas having engaged on oath to do 
this, was not only restored to his former grace and favour, but also made 
regent over all Scotland ; every one being enjoined to obey his commands. 

But his lowering mind, which was always soaring to the utmost height of 
exaltation, was not content with this honour, which was the greatest he could 
be advanced to, under the king. By his tcnierily, he gave the state new 
occasions of suspicion ; for he undertook a journey privately into England ; 
and, after his address to that king, told him, that the cause of his coming was, 
that his estate, though claimed, had not yet been restored. But this seemed 
to James a light, and not a probable cause of his journey ; and, therefore, he 
conceived a great suspicion in his mind, which before was not well reconciled; 
neither did ho conceal his anger, as supposing that there was a deeper design 
hid under this discourse with the English monarch, Douglas, having now 
an olfended king to deal with, fled presently to his wonted refuge, the well 
known clemency of bis sovereign, and cast himself at his feet. The queen 
also, and many of the nobles, interceded for him ; and, after a solemn oath, 
that, for the future, he would never do any thing which might justly oflend 
the king, his fault was forgiven ; and be was only deprived of his office. 
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Upon this, the earl of the Orkneys, and William Crichton, who bad 
always remained loyal, were advanced again to the management of public 
alTairs, 

Though Douglas was very angry with the whole body of courtiers for this 
disgrace, as he interpreted it, he was chiefly incensed against William 
Crichton ; suspecting that it was by his management all his projects had been 
disappointed ; and therefore he was resolved to despatch him out of the 
world, cither by treachery, or otherwise. To do this with the least odium, he 
suborned one of his friends to witness, that he heard Crichton say, That 
Scotland would never be at rest as long as any of the family of Douglas re- 
iiiained alive; and that the safety of the king and kingdom, *the concord of 
the estates, and the public peace, depended upon the death of that otic man; 
for he being of a turbulent nature, and supported by many and great allinities, 
and irrcconcileable by any oflices of respect and advancements to honour, it 
was better to have him taken out of the way, that so the public peace might 
be confirmed and settled.” This tale, when noised abroad, and believed by 
many, on account of its wearing the face of probability, excited a great deal 
of ill-will against Crichton. Douglas, on being informed by bis spies of his 
departure from Edinburgh, laid an ambush for him, late in the night, as 
secretly as be could ; and, when Crichton and bis train came up), Ibo perfi- 
dious ruflians set upon tliem with a great shout, at which, they w ho were first 
assaulted, were so astonished at the suddenness of ttie danger, that they 
could not lift a hand to defend themselves. But William, being a man of great 
courage and presence of mind, as soon as be bad a little recovered from his 
alarm, slew the first man that assaulted him, and wounded another ; and thus 
he and his attendants broke through the midst of their enemies, having only 
received sonic wounds. He hastened to Crichton castle, and there staid 
some days, till his wounds were healed, soon after which, he collected a great 
number of his friends and tenants, and came with such secrecy and celerity 
to Edinburgh, that he almost surprised his enemy unawares. 

Douglas, being thus freed from a sudden danger, either out of fear, shame, 
or both, when he saw the power of the adverse party increase and groiv ex- 
tremely popular, endeavoured to strengthen his own faction as much as ho 
could; and therefore joined himself in league with the earls of Craw Ford and 
Koss, two of the most distinguished and potent families in Scotland, next to 
lits own. A niutual oath was entered into betwixt them, that each should 
aid and assist the others witli their respective forces and confederates 
against all the world. In confidence of this eomhiuatiori, Ih^ y rot only 
contemned the forces of the opposite party, hut even those of t1»e king. 
His majesty resented this as the highest indignity ; and besides, he had other 
fresh causes of provocation against Douglas, which hastened his destruction. 
John Kerries, a knight of a noble family in Galloway, being averse to the ill 
practices of the party of Douglas, commonly kept within the walls of his own 
house; but the men of Annandale were sent in to harrass him, and did him a 
great deal of mischief. lie often complained of this to Douglas, hut in vain ; 
upon which, he determined at last to revenge himself, and repel force by 
force. Accordingly, he gathered a company of Ids friends, but on entering 
Annandale, the whole of them were taken prisoners by the banditti ; and 
being brought to Douglas, he hung Herries up as a thief, though the king 
earnestly interceded for him by bis letters. The matter seemed so very 
heinous, as it truly was, that people generally said, Douglas, by his evil 
practices, did endeavour, and that not obscurely, to make his way to the 
crown : for now there was nothing else remaining, which could satisfy his 
vast and a.spiring mind. This suspicion was soon after increased by anotherr 
action which he committed, as foul as the former. There was a certain 
family of the Macleans in Galloway, and one of the chief and best there ; the 
principal person of whom having killed one of Douglas’s attendants, but not 
till after receiving from him continual wrongs and ail'ronts; Dougins put 
him and his brother in prison. The king was made acquainted with it, 
and very much importuned by the friends of Maclean not to sufifer-oiie so 
noble and honest to be dragged forth not to a trial, but undoubted destruc- 
tion ; as the same person was both bis capital enemy and judge; they alleged 
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rIso, that his present misfortune arose not so much from any actual crime, as 
bis having always been of the upright, or loyal party. Hereupon the king 
sent Patrick Gray, the uncle of Maclean, a worthy knight, and a relation of 
Douglas, to command him to send the prisoner to court, that the matter 
might be tried there, in due course of law. The carl received Gray courte- 
ously ; but, in the mean time, caused Maclean to be executed ; and then 
endeavoured to excuse himself h\ saying^ that it was done by his officers 
vitliout his knowledge. But Gray perceiving how much he had been de- 
luded, was filled with rage, and told Douglas, that, from hence forward, he 
not only renounced alliance, friendship, and every kind of obligation to him, 
but was resolved to be his open and everlasting enemy, and to do him all the 
mischief he could. When this news was brought to court, the action ap- 
j)cared so atrocious to all who heard ft, as to make it the universal topic of 
discourse. Douglas did now exceed the bounds of a subject, and plainly 
carried himself as a king : for to what other purpose tended his combinations 
with the earls of Crawford, Ross, Murray, and Ormond? It was obscived 
also, that his private discourse with the king of England, his putting good 
men to death, and his allowed licentiousness in pillaging the people, were 
indications of fhe same design. Now, innocence was accounted cowardice, 
an<i loyalty to the king punished as perfidiousness ; the enemies of the com- 
monwealth grew insolent, by the excessive lenity and indulgence of its 
prince ; for which reason it was time that he should take the reins of govern- 
ment into his own hand, mid act like a monarch; and then it would appear 
who were his friends, and who were his enemies. It was said likewise, that 
if he did not dare to do this openly, by reason of the power of particular men; 
yet, that by some way or oilier, he ought to punish disloyalty; but that if he 
were so fearful, as not to do so, what remained, but that they, who had 
hilherto been constant in their attachment to him, should now at length pro- 
vide fur themselves? Though the conduct of the party accused, and the 
credulity of the monarch, who was prone to suspicion, verified these dis- 
courses ; yet the king, cither out of an innate clemency, or else having before 
laid his design, sent for Douglas to court. But he, conscious of his evil 
practices, calling to remembrance how often he had been pardoned, and 
iiiideislaiiding how oflensive his late league with Crawford was to the king; 
though he put great eonlidencc in his majesty^s goodness, yet being more in- 
clined to fear, refused to conic; alleging, that he had many powerful enemicli 
at court, some of w'hom had lately lain in wait to take away his life. Here- 
upon, to remove his fear, many of the nobles about the king, sent him a 
schedule, with their hands and seals to it, promising upon oath, that, if the 
king himself should meditate any thing against his life, they would guarantee 
his safely. In conse<|uencc of this, Douglas, encouraged by the royal cle- 
mency, and the public faith, testified by the subscriptions of so many noble 
persons, with a great train of followers, came to Stirling; where he was 
courteously treated by the king, and invited into the castle. After supper, 
the king cheerfully took him aside into a private chamber, with only a few 
attendants ; not admitting so much as those to whom be was wont to com- 
municate his most secret counsels. There he discoursed over, from the 
beginning, the loyalty and valour of his ancestors, and his ropi indulgence 
towards their family, and especially himself ; who, after having committed 
many heinous offences, either through the inexperience of his years, or by the 
persuasions of wicked men, had been freely pardoned ; in the hope, that 
either his royal mercy toward him, or else his growing further into years of 
discretion, would reform him. “ And as yet,” said he, “ 1 despair not but it 
may be so ; and if you repent of what you have impiously committed, the 
door of my favour shall rmver be shut against you. This last league, fpro- 
cceded he,) with Crawfoid and Ross, as it is not creditable for you, so it is 
ignominious to me ; and therefore, though I take it much amiss that you 
should enter info it, yet I put it into your power, and give you libeitv to 
cancel and break it off; which, though by my prerogative I might command, 
I would rather, by fair means, persuade you to do ; that, since the eyes of all 
men are upon you, the cause of suspicion may be removed with greater 
security.” Douglas answered submissively enough to all other points; but 
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when the kinfr came to mention the teague, he was somewhat perplexed^ and 
did not frankly declare what he would do ; bnt said that he would advise with 
his associates. He also ventured to remark, that he did not see any cause 
why the king at present should oblige him to a breach of the agreement, since 
it contained nothing that could justly offend his majesty. The king, either 
having resolved upon the matter before, or else provoked by his contumacious 
answer, as the couitiers say, replied, ** If thou wilt not break it, 1 will and 
iinnicdiaicly struck his dagger into his breast. Those who stood nearest the 
door, hearing the noise, rushed in, and, after a great number of wounds, gave 
him the Hnishing blow. Some say, that next after the king, Patrick Gray, 
of whom mention was made before, struck him on the head with a hill ; and 
that the rest, on coming in, to shew their loyalty, gave him every one a blow. 
He was killed in the month of February, 1462, acdording to the Roman 
account. 

Douglas had then four brothers in Stirling, who were accompanied by a 
great number of the nobility ; and they, on hearing of what had been done, 
ran in great amazement to their arms, as it commonly happens in such sud- 
den confusions, filling the town with noise and clamour. But, when the 
tumult was appeased by the nobles, they were commanded lo go. each man 
to his respective lodging. The next day they met to consult ; and first of all, 
James was saluted earl in the room of his departed brother. 4fter bitterly 
inveighing against the perfidiousneas of the king and the courtiers, he pro- 
posed laying siege to the castle with what forces they then had, and with all 
speed to levy more ; in order, as he said, to drag those men out of their 
recesses, who were valiant only to commit acts of treachery, while they were 
yet in some fear and anguish for the guilt of their offence. The company 
commended the affection and courage of James, but were against his project 
of a siege ; because they were not prepared with materials ^r such an enter- 
prise; so that they all departed home. But, after holding a consultation with 
the chief of their friends, they returned again on the 27th of March, and having 
fastened to the tail of a horse the schedule of the king and nobles, promis- 
ing the public faith to Douglas for his security; drew it through the streets, 
abstaining in their march from every reproach, either against the king or 
council, till they came to the market-place, where, W'ith the sound of live hun- 
dred trumpets, and the voice of a crier, they proclaimed the king, and those 
4ritb him, truce-brcakers, perjured persons, and enemies to all good men. 
Moreover, they were angry with the town, which had committed no offence ; 
and, after having pillaged and left it, they sent James Hamilton back to 
it on fire: nay, their fury continued for some days; so that they ranged 
throughout the country, and ruined the lands of all who were loyal to the king. 
They besieged the castle of Dalkeith, and took an oath not to depart till they 
had taken it; for they were greatly displeased with John, the owner of it, 
because he, and the earl of Angus, had separated themsdves from the party 
of Douglas. The siege lasted longer than they expected; for Patrick Cock- 
burn, commander of the garrison, made a vigorous defence against all the 
efforts of the assailants ; so that, wfler they had received many wounds, and 
were worn out with toil and watching, they broke up and retired. In the 
mean time, the king levied an army to relieve his distressed friends ; but not 
having strength enough to encounter his opponents, he resolved to wait till 
Alexander Gordon could come to his assistance ; who, it was reported, had 
collected a great force in the northern parts, and was marching towards liim. 
But, in his progress through Angus, he waa encountered at Brechin hy Craw- 
ford, with a considerable body, and a sharp battle was fought betwixt them. 
When the main body of the royalists, being overpowered by their antagonists, 
were giving ground, John Colace, who commanded the left wing, forsook 
Crawford, through a grudge, and so left the centre exposed. This struck 
those who had almost gained the victory, with such terror, that they turned 
their backs, and fled. Thus Gordon unexpectedly gained the day, though 
with much loss on his side ; two of his brothers, and a great number of his 
friends and followers, being slain. Of the men of Angus, also, there fell seve- 
ral men of note ; and, amongst the rest, John Lindsay, brother to the carl. 
As for the earl himself, he turned bis wrath from the enemy, against those 
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tvbo had deserted hiin» stormiiip their castles, and ravagiog their estates with 
fire and sword. He was the better enabled to do this, because Gordon made 
a speedy return into bis own country of Buchan, on hearing that the earl of 
Murray was practising all manner of cruelty against his territories ; so that 
he was forced to march back with his victorious army ; ‘with w'hich he not 
only revenged his loss upon the enemy, bnt also quite expelled him out of 
his own domain. These actions were peiTormed towards the end of the 
Spring 

In the mean time, the king, chiefly by the advice of James Kennedy, caused 
an assembly of the estates to meet at Edinburgh, to which be summoned, by 
a herald, the earl of Douglas, and the nobles of his party. But that chief, 
instead of complying with the order, caused a libel to be suspended the next 
night on the church doors, saying, that he would not trust the king with his 
life, nor yield obedience any more to one who bad sent for his kinsmen to 
Edinburgh, and his brother to Stirling, under the protection of the public 
faith, and there had perfidiously slain them, without hearing their cause. In 
this assembly, the four brothers of the late carl who was slain, James, Archi* 
bald, George, and John, with Beatrix, the wife of the late earl, and Alexan- 
der, earl of Cidwford, were declared public enemies to the commonwealth. 
Many persons were advanced to the rank of nobility, and rewards were 
assigned them out of the lands of the rebels. An army was levied to pursue 
the enemy ; which, after some devastation of the country, driving off cattle, 
and burning corn in the granaries, was again dismissed in the winter, because 
the soldiers could not keep the field ; and an expedition was then appointed 
to meet before the ensuing spring. 

Meanwhile, James Douglas, lest the wealth of bis family, which was 
mightily increased by rich alliances, should pass away to other people, took 
for a wife Beatrix, the relict of his brother, and solicited the pope to confirm 
the marriage. Bnt the king, by his letters, interposed, and hindered his holi- 
ness from giving his ratification to it. This year, and the two next follow- 
ing, there was much quarrelling between the several parties ; lands were pil- 
laged, and some castles were overthrown ; but they never came to the decU 
sion of the main controversy by a set battle. The greatest part of the damage 
fell on the counties of Annandale, Forres, and the neighbouring l^.nds belong- 
ing to the Douglas party. This devastation of the estates h as followed by 
a famine, and that by a pestilence. The wisest of Douglas's friends used aM 
their arguments to persuade him to endeavour a reconciliation with the kjug, 
and to lay himself and all bis concerns at the foot of the throne, from whence 
bis ancestors had before experienced mercy. They urged this, especially 
since he had a king hIio was naturally benevolent; and who, moreover, might 
be made more placable by the mediation of friends; and they entreated Doug- 
las not to sufler so noble a family as his was to be extirpated by his obstinacy; 
nor betray the lives of so many brave men who followed his party ; nor yet 
bring them to such an extreme point of necessity, that, after having suflered 
so many calamities, they should be forced to make terms for themselves. 
Whilst lie was in a prosperous state, he might gain easy tcims of peace; 
hut if once his friends deserted him, he could then have no hopes of obtain- 
ing his pardon. — The man, being in the full pride and warmth of his youth, 
and of a fierce disposition too, made amswer, ** That he would never submit 
himself to their power, who were restrained by no bonds of moderation, nor 
by any divine or human laws ; who, under fair promises, had enticed his 
cousins and brother to come to them, and then perfidiously and cruelly mur- 
dered them ; in a word, that he would suffer the height of all extrepiitics, 
before he would ever put himself into their hands.” 

This answer was approved or disliked according to every man’s humour ; 
those who were violent, or who made a gain of the public miseries, comp 
mended the greatness of bis courage ; but the wiser sort persuaded him to 
take the opportunity that offered, lest, after his friends had forsaken him, he 
should find reason, when it was too late, to complain that he had neglected 
the time for a reconciliation, which is usually the end of hasty and headstrong 
resolutions. But the earl of Crawford, wearied out with so long a war, au^ 
reflecting upon the imuatioe of his cause, and tba frequent turns and changes 
1 % 
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of human life ; knowing, nioreoTcr, that he might casiiy obtain his pardon, 
it' he would be but early onou^li in bis solicitations for the king’s favour; but 
that ho would find it extremely diflicuU to got it, if ho stood out ; and besides, 
being forsaken by some of his friends, and suspecting Ibc fidelity of the rest* 
clad himself in sueh a habit, as would most probably move compassion. Ac- 
cordingly, ho came bareheaded and barefoot, in most humble maimer, to the 
king, as lie was passing through Angus; and having ingenuously confessed the 
odenrrs of his former life, laid his life and fortune at the royal mercy, first 
prefacing somothiug com ■;rniiig the fidelity and good services which his an- 
cestors liad performed to their sovereigns. lie was conscious, he said, that his 
fault had deserved the oxtiemity of punishment; but dtadarod, that whatsoever 
hereafter he sliould possess, either of life or fertuue, he would regard as a 
debt wholly due to the cli niency of the king. Having spoken these, witli 
other words to the like cllect, not without tears, all the spectators wcie 
much moved and alTected, especially some of the nohility of Angus; aud, 
though they had themselves adhered to the king's party, >et they were un- 
willing that so eminent and ancient a fan\ily should be destroyed. .Tames 
Kennedy conducted himself, at the same time, like a good bishop, and a 
friendly patriot; for he not only forga\e the (‘arl tlie «inany grievous 
injuries he had done him. hut further eominciided his suit, and spoke in his 
favour; foreseeing, as it aftei wards bap|)ened, that, by this accession, the 
royal cause in futuie would he strengthened, and tin* enemies of the king 
w eakened daily, as many weie likely to follow the example of this great man. 
Besides, the king, thinking that his foinicr fieicene.ss was hiimhled, and 
that he was really penitent for what he had done, was not hard to be en- 
treat(‘d ; but gave Iiiiu his pardon, and restored him to his former estate and 
honour; only advising him, for the future, to keep within the hounds of lii.s 
duty. And indeed Crawford, being thus engaged by the lenity and indul- 
gence of the king, did afterwards endeavour to lender him all the service ho 
could. He followed him with liis forces in his pi ogress to tlie reniotesl paits 
of the king<loin ; and, having settled things there for the present, entcriaitu'd 
him nobly at his house in his return. When he inarched to make an end of the 
civil war, he promised him all the force he could raise; and indeed the whole 
course of his life was so changed, that, laving aside his former ferocious beha- 
viour, he lived courteously, and in amity with the neighhouiing nobility; so 
ihat his death, which loliowed soon after, was the gi eater giief to the king, 
and to all the people. 

Thus the king, having weakened the party ofPouglas by degrees, flial earj's 
only remaining hopes v\cre in obtaining support iVum ihiglaiul. i'or this 
purpose he sent E^ainiltun to London, who brought him back woiil, tliat liie 
English monarch would consent to engage in a v\ar wdth Seolland on no oih(‘r 
terms, than that of receiving tiio siihmission of' Douglas, with all his concerns, 
as a subject. Thus all his hopes from thence were cut oil. And, on tlie 
other side, the king of Scotland pressed hard upon him by his edicts, pro- 
scriptions, and arms, and by all the miseries which aeeompany rebellious in- 
surrections ; so that Hamilton advised the eail not to sutfer the king to 
destroy his forces by piecemeal ; and, by taking them in parties, to weaken, 
and in time overthrow' the whole ; but, rather to march out w itli his army, and 
trust fortune in a battle, there to die valiantly, or conquer honourably. This 
resolution, said he, is worthy of the name of Douglas, and the only way 1o 
end the present misery. Alarmed and fired with (his speech, he gatliercd 
great an army as ho could, of his friends and dependants, and hastened to 
relieve the castle of Ahereorn : which the king, after having demolished many 
ea.stles belonging to the party of Douglas, !iad at last besieged. It was a 
very strong fortress, situated almo.st in tbe mid-way between Stirling and 
Edinburgh. When Douglas came so near, that he saw and was seen by the 
enemy, his friends advised him to begin the fight, and either make himself 
renowned by some eminent victory, or, bv a noble death, free himself from 
reproach and misery ; but. when all his party were ready for the onset, he 
damped ibeir spoils by his own bacl.waidm ss ; for he retreated w ith his army 
again into his <'ainp, deteiiniiied to protrae.t ihc war to a greater length. IBs 
tommaudery disapproved of this plan; and llamiitOtn, abhorring his cow- 
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ardice, and despairing of the snecess of his arms, went over thkt very night 
to the royal side. Upon this defection, though the king gave him his pardon, 
he could not repose any confidence in him, because of his subtlety, and there- 
fore sent him prisoner to Roslin, a castle belonging to the earl of the Orkneys: 
but afterwards, by the mediation of his friends, he was released, and received 
into favour, and the unbloody victory ascribed to him, as being the main 
occasion of it. 

Most of the rest of the Douglas party followed the example of Hamilton, 
and abandoned Ibeir chief, each going where he thought it most convenient 
for his own security ; so that, at length, the eastle, after much loss on both sides, 
was taken, the garrison put to the sword, and the walls left half demolished, 
as a monument of the conquest. Douglas, being thus deserted by almost all 
his friends, with a few of his associates fled into England. From thence, not 
long after, he made an inroad with a small party into Aiinandale, which was 
then possessed by the king’s troops; but, being defeated in a skirmish, he and 
his brother John eseaped ; Archibald, carl of Murray, was slain; George, 
being severely wounded, was taken prisoner ; and, after bis w^ounds were 
ruled, was brought to the king, and pu.t to death. In an assembly of the estates 
held at Edinburgh, on the 5tb of June, in the year 1455, James, John, and 
llcalrix Douglas, were again proscribed. The public acts make Beatrix to be 
their inolber; whieli seems not very probable to me, unless peibaps the others 
might 1)0 called her sons by adoption. Earl James being thus deprived of his 
brothers, deserted by bis friends, and distrusting tlio English, as his last re- 
source, applied himself to DoiinUI, king of the Isles. They met at DunstaiT- 
iiage ; where the carl easily persnadcMl Donald, a man naturally prone to 
inisebief, to join liiin in tbe war; whereupon they committed great outrages 
ill the king’s piovimfes adjacent, without pa}ing respect to age or sex; 
sparing iiolhing that could be violated by fire or sword. 'J’be like cruelty they 
list'd in Argyle and Arran ; and Douglas^ laden with booty, returned home. 
After this, having wasted Loeliabcr and Murray, he made an incursion to 
Inverness, where he took tbe castle, and pillaged and burnt the town. 

Neither were the English quiet all this while, but, watching their oppor- 
tunity, they invaded March, where they slew .some men of note, who endea- 
voured to oppose their furious ravages; and so returned home without loss, 
and laden with plunder troni that opulent country. In the following 3 ear, 
Beatrix, widow of the former eail of Douglas, and who lived for some yearS 
with James his brother, as his wife, came to the king. She laid all the fault 
of her former mtsearriages upon James; saying that being a woman, and 
helpless, she was forced to that wicked marriage ; but, taking an advantage 
of his absence, she bad quitted that servile state, to lay herself and all her 
alVairs at the king’s feet; and that whatever order be should please to make 
corieeruing her, or her estate, she would willingly oliey it. The king received 
her into his protection ; gave her an estate in Balveny ; and espoused lier to 
his uterine brother, the ear! of Athol. The wife of Donald the islander fol- 
low ed her example. She w^ns the daughter of James Livingston, and was mar- 
ried to Donald by her grandfather the regent, at the persuasion of the king ; 
that so he might a little sotten the rugged disposition of the man, and keep 
him firm to his duty. But when her kinsmen were restored to the favour and 
grace they had formerly enjoyed, her husband, on joining the parly of Douglas, 
treated her every day with additional injury ; so lhat she implored the king’.s 
assistance against bis barbarous cruelty. There was the less need of her 
making any apology, in regard to the marriage, as the king himself bad been 
the author of it; so that she was nobly treated, and had a large revenue 
settled upon her, by wbicli she was enabled to live honourably during the rest 
of her life. 

About the same time, Patrick Thornton, who bad followed the court a 
grtat while, yet was secretly of Douglas’s faction, having got a convenient 
opportunity, slew at Dumbarton John Sandiland of Calder, a joung man of 
about twenty years of age, and Alan Stuart, both of noble families, and emi- 
nent for their loyalty to the king. But soon after, he was himself taken by 
the elans of the opposite party, and executed. 

This year was very remarkable for the death of many noble personagesk 
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but especially of Willtam Crichton. Though descended of a kalghilj (hmily 
only, yet, such was his great prudence, fortitude, and singnlar loyalty to the 
king, even to the last of his days, that his departure was a great loss to all 
good men. The next year, the English, encouraged by their former successes, 
made great spoil in March, under the command of Henry Percy earl of 
Northumberland, and James Douglas the exile. In order to put a stop to 
these devastations, George Douglas, earl of Angus, gathering a party of his 
countrymen together, made an assault upon the plunderers, and drove those 
whom he attacked in great confusion to their own standards. The English, 
irritated at this repulse, advanced with their army, before the rest had re- 
covered their colours ; and the Scots were as ready to receive them. 

The light was con<lucted on both sides with greater courage than force for 
a long time together ; neither party appearing to have the advantage, till the 
English, who were scattered up and down the country, by the noise and 
tumult, perceiving that the enemy was come, for fear of losing the rich booty 
they bad gained, hastened directly home. Tbeir departure decided the victory, 
though not an unbloody one, in favour of the Scots, there being almost an 
equal number slain on both sides ; but many of the English were taken in the 
pursuit. The news of this exploit being brouglit to the king, sbmewhat raised 
his spirits, which bad been depressed by the insurrections of his own subjects, 
as well as the invasion of foreigners. Donald the iidander also, perceiving 
the ill success of his afl'airs, was now induced to send agents to the king to 
sue for a peace. These messengers, in a humble oration, reminded the king 
of his clemency to Crawford, and the rest of his partisans in the same cause. 
As for their own offences, they laid them on the evil genius of the times ; but 
now they made large promises, how loyal and obsequious Donald would 
prove for the future. The king seemed to be some^at affected by their 
speech, yet gave them no positive answer; neither quite pardoning Donald, 
nor utterly excluding all hopes of pardon. He told them, that though the 
crimes of Donald were numerous and glaring, he discovered no sign of re- 
pentance ; and that if he really was as penitent as he pretended to bo in 
words, or wished to he thought sincere in what he professed, he should make 
restitution for the loss he had formerly occasioned, and restore their estates 
to the rightful owners who had been deprived of them; and thus cancel the 
memory of his former mischiefs, by some eminent and loyal service. “ It is 
ttue,” said he, no virtne becomes a king more than clemency ; but care 
must be had, lest the reins of government be not let loose by too much lenity ; 
and so the wicked be made rather more insolent, than good men excited to 
their duty by it.” He added, that he would give Donald and his party time 
to manifest, by some tokens, that they repented of their miscarriages ; and 
that they should always find him acting towards them as their deeds, and not 
their words, deserved from his hands. In the mean time they need not fear ; 
fdr now they had it in their own power, whether they would every man be 
happy, or miserable, for the future. 

Intestine feuds b^ing hereby either composed, or laid asleep, the king bent 
till his care against the English. Whilst he was consulting about carrying 
on a war with them, on account of their frequent violations of treaties, am- 
bassadors came at that very crisis from the English nobility, to desire aid 
against Henry their king, who had slighted them by advancing upstarts, and 
following their counsels, with those of his wife, a woman of masculine spirit 
and courage. Besides, Henry had incurred the contempt of his people, 
and the displeasure of his friends, because things had not succeeded well in 
Gascoigne and Normandy ; for they having lost so many provinces, and being 
now pent up within the ancient limits of their own island, were discontented^ 
and openly declared, that the king's indolence, and the queen’s pride, were 
no longer to be endured. The heads of the conspiracy were Richard duke of 
York, and the earls of Salisbury and Warwick. After the English ambas- 
sadors had discoursed much in justification of their taking op arms against 
Henry, and also concerning their own power, and the cowardly disposition of 
their king, they craved aid against him, as being a common enemy, who 
was fearful in war, sordid in peace, and who had nourished civil discords 
among the Scota by having supported their exiles. Withal, they promised, 
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it they i^ained the vielory, to restore the castles and countries which had 
been taken in former wars from Scodand, The king, by the advice of his 
council, made answer, that he knew before the state of the English affairs, 
and that he was not ignorant of the right or demands on either side; hot that 
lie would not interpose himself as an arbiter in another man's kingdom, unless 
he were chosen by both parties to that office. As to the war, he said he had 
long since determined to revenge the injuries of former times; and, since he 
could not by law obtain the places he had lost, owing to these discords, he 
would endeavour to recover them by force ; but that if the duke of York, with 
bis party, would promise to restore them, he would assist him against Henry. 
The ambassadors agreed to the terms, and so returned home. The king then 
mustered his forces, and was about to march, when, just in the instant of 
time, an English impostor, sent by Henry, met him. He had been a long 
lime at Rome, and was well acquainted with the speech and custom of the 
Italians, His habit and train corresponded perfectly with the character he 
assumed, and he had counterfeit letters as from the pope; which made unsus- 
pecting men believe that he was actually a legate sent fVom him ; while, to 
gain the greater credit to his imposture, he had a monk with him, whose 
feigned sanctity made the fraud less suspected. These men were brought to 
the king, and, in the pope's name, commanded him to proceed no further 
with his army ; for if be did, they were empowered to excommunicate him 
with bell, book, and candle: For his holiness," said they, is wholly intent 
upon a war against the common enemy of Christendom ; and so would have 
differences composed all over Europe, that the people may he free for the enter- 
prize." They averred also, that they were sent before, to give the king notice 
of it ; hut that there was a more solemn embassy, which would shortly arrive, 
and which, they believed, was already come as far as France, to decide the 
civil discords in England, and to give satisfaction to the Scots for the wrongs 
they hud sustained. The king had no conception of any fraud in the case, and 
as he desired nothing more than an honourable peace, because things at home 
were not quite settled to his mind, be therefore obeyed the legate, and disbanded 
his army. But he had hardly done this, before he was advised from England, 
that this supposed ambassador was a cheat; so that he raised some new 
forces ; and, because he could not join the duke of York, that he might 
draw off some of the royal armies from him, and at the same time revenge 
his own wrongs, he marched directly to Roxburgh ; which town he took, and 
dcstro}cd it at his first coming. Whilst, however, he was laying siege to the 
oastJe, ambassadors came from the duke of York and bis associates, inform- 
ing him, that their king was overcome, and the war ended in England. They 
gave him thanks for his good will, in assisting them in the maintenance of 
their cause; and assured him, that they would, in time, requite the courtesy ; 
hut that, at present, they desired him not only to raise the siege, and with- 
draw his troops from the castle, but likewise forbear from any other act of 
hostility against England ; otherwise the people would not be satisfied, unless 
an army was immediately sent against the Scots. James congratulated them 
on their victory ; but asked the ambassadors, whether the 4ukc of York had 
given them nothing in command, concerning the performance of his late pro- 
mise. They answered, that he had not. “Then," said he, “before your 
embassy came to me, 1 was determined to pull down that castle, which is 
built upon my land; neither, since that, am 1 so much obliged by the 
courtesies of the faction, as to give over an enterprise, which is begun, and 
almost finished. As for the threatenings, whether they are their own, or that 
of their people, let them look to it; go you, and tell them, that I will not be 
removed hence by words, but by blows.'' Thus the ambassadors were dis- 
missed without their errand. And, whilst he pressed upon the besieged with 
nil the hardships of war, Donald the islander came into his camp, with a con- 
siderable body of his countrymen. He, to obtain the easier pardon for his 
past offences, and fully to make atonement and reconcile the king, promised 
him, that, if he would march forward into the enemy's country, as long as be 
^as there, he would advance a mile before the royal army, and so endure the 
hazard of the first onset, and stand the greatest shocks. But he was 
commanded to remain near the king; yet some of his troops were sent 
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to prejp upon the country. It happened also^ that, at the same time, Alexan- 
der Gordon, earl of Huntly, brought in new forces to the king, which acces- 
sion of strength made him more resolute to continue the siege, though a 
stoat defence was made by the garrison. It had hitherto been a blockade only, 
but now vigorous operations were carried on against the place, and, as there 
were troops enough, the soldiers relieved each other ; while the besieged sufleiK;d 
a daily diminution, many being slain, numbers wounded, and the rest wearied 
with continued toil and labour. To intimidate them the more, the king gave 
command to batter part of the wail with iron ordnance, which were then much 
used, and wore very terrible ; but whilst he was very busy about one of tlicin, 
to encourage and press on the work, the piece exploded, and, with its force 
drove out a wooden wedge, or plug, which immediately struck the king dead 
on the earth, without hurting any one else. The courtiers that stood next him, 
though terrified at this sudden aocident, yet covered liis body, lest the report 
of his death should make the common soldiers run away. The queen, who 
came that very day to the camp, did not spend the time in feminine lamenta- 
tions, but called the nobles together, and exhorted them to be of good courage, 
telling them that so many valiant men should not be dismayed at the loss of 
one; and that it would he dishonourable to desert a business that was so near 
a conclusion. She added, that she would herself speedily bring them another 
king, in the place of him that was slain; and that, in ihu mean time, they 
should press with might and main upon the enemy, lest they grew more leso- 
lute upon the news of the death of the general, and imagine, that all the 
courage of so many valiant men was extinguished in the fate of <ino person. 
The oiiicers, ashamed to he exceeded in courage by a woman, assaulted the 
castle with such violence, that neither party was sensible of the loss of the 
king. In the mean time, his son James, who \ias then about seven }cais of 
age, was brought into the camp, and saluted as sovereign. Nor was it long 
after, before the English, quite tired out with watching, and iatigiied with 
continued service, surrendered up the eastle to the new king, on condition of 
being allowed to march away with bag and baggage. The castle, that it might 
not be the occasion of another war, was levelled to the ground. Smdi was 
the end of James II. in the year of Christ 14()0, a fewda>s before the autum- 
nal equinox, in the 30th year of his age, and the 24th of his reign. He had 
been ever exercised, even from his youth, in domestic or foreign wars ; and 
b6re both the conditions ot life, prosperity and adversity, with great modera- 
tion of mind. He shewed such valour against his enemies, and such clemency 
to those who submitted themselves, that all estates were much afllicted for 
his loss ; and his death was the more lamented, because it was sudden, and 
in the flower of his age, after having escaped many dangers, and when the 
expectation of his virtues was at the highest. He was also missed the more, 
because bis son was yet unfit fur the government, and when men considered 
what miseries they had sull’ered during the last twenty years, the ashc.s of 
which fire were hardly yet covered up, the recollection of the past, and the 
reflection that memory induced, made them augur unfavourably of the future. 


BOOK XII. 

Jambs III. the Hundred and fourth King^ began his reign A. D. MOO. 

Jambs IT. as I have related, being slain in his camp, to prevent all such 
disputes concerning the right of succession, as had happened at other times, 
his son James, a child of about seven years old, who was the younpr anil 
survivor of twin brothers, entered upon the sovereignly in the town of Kel.so 
The nobles, according to custom, having taken the oaths of allegiance to him 
eight days after he began his reign, he left the army, and retired to the castle 
of Edinburgh, to be under the care of his mother, till an assembly of the states 
should be held for the arrangement of the important concerns of the kingdom. 
The assembly was summoned later than ordinary, because matters were 
neither composed in England, nor quiet in Scotland ; so that the nobility wore 
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of opinion, the war was the first thing to be attended to ; that so they might 
revenge old injuries, and punish their enemies by gaining some notable advan- 
tage over those who always lay upon the watch to profit by the distresses 
of others. For this end, they marched into the enemy's country, without any 
resistance ; where they committed much damage, and demolished many castles, 
from whence the English had been accustomed to make incursions. The chief 
of these fortresses was Werk, situated on the banks of the river Tweed, 
and, by its neighbourhood, was very injurious to the country of March. The 
army having ravaged the enemy’s country, as far as they could, for the lime 
of the year, at the bcgiriniog of winter returned home. 

This year, Henry, king of England, was taken by the duke of York, and 
hi ought to London, where a form of peace was concluded between them, for 
Henry durst not deny any thing; “ That he, as long as he lived, should bear 
lhc‘ name and outward show of a king, but that the power of government 
shouhl be in York, under the name of a protector; and that, on the death of 
Ih nry, the regal title should he transferred to Richard and his posterity.” 
Whilst these things were transacted at London, news arrived that the queen 
vias marching with a great army to rescue her husband from prison. York, 
upon this, wont out to engage her, with about five thousand men, leaving the 
earl of Warwick behind. He marched as far as Yorkshire ; and, that it might 
not be said, that he who in France had defended himself against numerous 
forces, not with walls, but arms, now shunned combat with a woman, he 
fought against a number far greater than his own, and, in the battle, fell, as 
well as his youngest son, and a great many nobles. The heads of the com- 
manders were placed as a spectacle on the gates of York. The queen, thus 
victorious, marched on to deliver her husband, but was met by the earl of 
Warwick, bringing the king with him, as if he would defend the compact 
made concerning tlic kingdom under his auspices. Both armies met at St. 
•Mhnti’s, which is thought to be the old Ycrulam; where the queen was again 
the conqueror. She slew the principal ofiicers of the adverse army, released 
her husband, and marched towards London ; but, finding that the earl of Pem- 
broke, whom she had sent to collect fresh forces, had been defeated by 
Edward, the son of her enemy Richard, the late duke of York ; and knowing 
besides, what cruel hatred the citizens of London bore against her, she with- 
drew towards Northumberland, which country she looked upon as the .seminary 
or source of In^r strength. But there she was overcome in a bloody fights 
more than d(i,(K)0 valiant men being, according to report, slain on both sides, 
aud the enemy pressing upon her, and giving her no time to collect her forces, 
she, with her husband and son, fled into Scotland. 

The conqueror called himself Edward IV. king of England. Henry craved 
aid in his distress, and, through James Kennedy, archbishop of St. Andrew’s, 
whose authority in Scotland then exceeded that of all others, and whose pru- 
dence was held in the highest esteem, he was entertained with great honour and 
respect, so that he had some prospect of recovering his former fortune; to 
nourish which hope, hy all the means he possessed, he restored the town of 
Berwick to the Scots, which the English had held ever since the days of 
Edward 1. The Scots, upon this obligation, assisted Henry in all things ; 
not only in repairing the wreck of his fallen fortunes, but promising him more 
aid, in time, to recover his rigid. And, that the friendship now begun, might 
be the more firmly established, the two queens, who w ere both of French 
descent, began to treat concerning a marriage between the sister of James 
and the son of Henry, whom they called prince of Wales, though neither was 
yet seven years old. Philip of Burgundy, uncle to the queen of Scots, but 
a mortal enemy to the queen of England, in order to hinder this marriage, 
sent Grouihus, a nobleman, as his ambassador for the purpose. Philip at this 
lime was so rancorously inimical to Renatus, the grandfather of the young lady 
by the mother's side, that he sought all occasions to hinder his family from 
increasing ; in consequence of which, out of favour to him, the matter was, at 
that time, rather delayed than annulled. But the fortune of Henry protracted 
that union which Philip of Burgundy feared. Being somewhat encouraged by 
the kindness of the Scots towards him, and also by some comfortable letters 
sent from bis friends’ont of England, he sent his wife beyond sea to RenatuSf 
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her father, to procure what aid the could firom her foreign connexiona. She 
prevailed so far iu France, as to secure an asylum there for her adherents, to 
the exclusion of her adversaries ; and, moreover, she obtained two thousand 
men, as Monstrelet says, under Warren, their general ; but our writers, as 
well as the English, with whom 1 rather agree, reduce the number to five 
hundred, which they say were commanded by Peter Brice, or, as some call 
him, Brace, a Briton, and that they were rather companions for her journey, 
than an auxiliary aid. With this small band she returned into Scotland, and 
thought fit to attempt something, not doubting but that, at the report of foreign 
assistance, the English would rise and join her. Whereupon, she made a 
descent at Tynemouth; but this small company, being dismayed on hearing 
that a great force was coming againat them, returned to their ships, without 
doing any thing remarkable; where, also, as if fortune had crossed them on all 
bands, they met with a dreadful storm, which drove the greatest part of the 
queen’s followers into Berwick; but some of them were cast upon the isle of 
Lindisfarne, where they were taken by the enemy, and pot to the sword. 

The heroic queen, however, was not discouraged at this misfortune, but 
enlisted a great number of Scots to join with her own soldiers, and resolved 
to try her fortune once more. Accordingly, leaving her son at Berwick, she 
and her husband entered Northumberland, from whence she made great 
devastation, with fire and sword, in all the adjacent parts. On the report of 
this new army, some of the nobles, as the duke of Somerset, Ralph Percy, 
and many other old friends of Henry, who, for fear of the times, had retired 
to king Edward, came in to them; but there was a far greater coofiuence from 
the neighbouring parts of England, of such persons as had led irregular lives, 
in hopes of some new plunder. To repress this commotion, Edward made 
great military preparations both by land and sea. He commanded the lord 
Montague, with a great part of the nobility, to march against the enemy, 
while he himself followed with his whole army. Both parties pitched their 
tents not far from Hexham; but the common soldiers, who enlisted only for 
booty, beginning to desert, Henry thought it best, in such a desperate case, 
to hazard a battle ; and accordingly the fight began, wherein he was over- 
thrown, his chief friends were slain or taken, and be himself made a hasty 
retreat to Berwick, Of the prisoners, some had their beads cut off on the 
spot, but others wore reserved for execution. Edward, having thus gained 
the day by his generals, came himself to Durham, in order to prevent the in- 
cursions of the Scots by the terror of his army; and also, that by his presence 
be might quell any domestic insurrections, if any should arise. While there, 
he sent out part of his force, under several commanders, to take those places, 
which were possessed by his enemies, of which he reduced many by storm, or 
compelled them to capitulate, and at last laid siege to the castle of Alnwick. 
This fortress, which was greater and stronger than the rest, was defended by a 
garrison of French, who held out bravely, in hopes of relief from Scotland, 
which was near at hand. The Scots, however, having lately met with ill suc- 
cess in England, could not so soon levy an army as the present exigence 
required, for the raising of the siege. But whilst others were, at this crisis, 
backward, and delayed their decision, George earl of Angus, with great bold- 
ness and bravery, undertook the hazardous attempt. Having raised among 
his friends, vassals, and the neighbouring province, of which he was governor, 
about ten thousand cavalry, be came to the castle, and supplied the French 
garrison with some spare horses be had brought for the purpose, and so 
earried them ail off safe into Seotland, whilst the English stood looking 
on, amazed at the boldness of his enterprise; either thinking that Douglas 
had help near at hand, or rather hoping to have the castle given up without a 
battle, and so they would not pot the whole to hazard, by joining in fight 
with that small, though select party. Edward settled guards at all con- 
venient places, that no insurgent troops might pass; and then, as if be had 
quieted the whole kingdom, he returned to London. 

In the mean time, the exiled Henry, either flattered into hopes by his 
friends, or weary of his banishment, determined to shelter himself privately 
amongst his adherents in England. But fortune continuing to frown upon him, 
he was discovered^ taken, and carried to London, where he was oommitted 
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prisoner to tbe Tower; and his wife Margaret, distrusting her present alTairs, 
with her son and a few followers left Scotland, and sailed over to her father 
Renatas, in France. 

To return to the affairs of Scotland. The time for the assembly, which was 
summoned to be held at Edinburgh, having arrived, there was a very full 
attendance, but the body was divided into two parties. Some of jtbe nobles 
adhered to the queen ; but the far greater part joined James Kennedy, and 
George Douglas, earl of Angus, who were the heads of the opposition. The 
queen lodged in the castle; the bishop and the earl lay in the abbey of Holy- 
roodliouse, at the farther part of the suburbs, towards the east. The cause of 
llic dissension was the claim of the queen to have the tutelage or guardian- 
ship of her son; while the other party judged it most fit, that one should be 
chosen out of the whole assembly, for that important charge. The queen 
pleaded very strongly the tenderness of a mother, and the powerful tics of 
interest and blood. The adverse party insisted on the old law, confirmed by 
uninterrupted custom. On the third day of the assembly, the queen came 
from the castle with her followers, and caused herself to he decreed guaidian 
of the king, and^ governess of the kingdom, by her own faction, and so re- 
turned hack aghin. When Kennecjyjicard of this, he hastened with his party 
into the market-place, and there, in a long speech, told the multitude, who 
were numerously collected about him, ** That he and his associates aimed at 
nothing but the public good, and the observation of their ancient laws ; but 
that their adversaries were each of them led by his private advantage; and 
this he would evidently make appear, if he might have a place allotted, and 
fre edom to dispute the point.'* This said, he retired with his followers to liis 
lodging ; but before he had gone far from the market-place, he heard that the 
other party was coming down armed from the castle. Douglas looking upon 
this as an intolerable thing, that valiant men should yield to the threats of a 
few, and that their retirement should be looked upon as a (light, would have 
assaulted the adjoining gate of the city, had he not been restrained by Ken- 
nedy. Defenceless as he was, he seemed bent upon attacking armed men; 
but the bishops of Glasgow, Galloway, and Dunblane, upon noise of the 
uproar, came in, and by tlu^ir mediation Ibe matter was so far composed, that 
a truce was agreed upon for a month. 

Though the chiefs of the faction were thus quieted, yet tbe multitude could 
not be restrained from expressing their wrath and indignation, in rough and 
sharp language, against the queen, whose conduct, they said, was dishonour- 
able to the kingdom, and indecent in herself. What,'* said they, is the 
valour of the old Struts reduced to so low an ebb, that, amongst thousands, 
there is none woithy to govern the affairs of the kingdom but a woman t 
Was there no mail,*' they exclaimed, “ to rule over the nation; and lead 
the greatest part of his life in arms? What likelihood was there, that those, 
who were already disinclined to respect their king, should yield obedience to 
a foreign woman? Was it to be endured that men, born and bred up to 
arms, who had undergone so much labour, and lost so inucb blood, slioiild 
tamely give up thcnisclves to the servitude of a woman? What if the English 
should in\a(le them, as they had often done at other times, in revenge of their 
losses, with a great army? Who could, in that case, set up the standard, 
and lead them out to battle? Who could give, or accept, terms of peace or 
war?’* Such were the discourses of the common people in all their clubs. 

But in the course of a month their minds were somewhat more calm; and 
the truce being at an end, there was another convention, where the queen 
alleged this for herself, in justification of her cause, “ That, since she had not 
entered upon ll»e government, the year before, by force, or against the minds 
of the nobility, but, being chosen to that dignity by their unanimous consent, 
had only used her own right, she took it amiss to be degraded, especially as 
no crime at all was imputed to her administration. If, (said she,) as is usual, 
degrees of relation be considered in guardianship, there is none nearer than 
a mother; if the safety of the king was in their view, none coul^l be more 
faithful; for other persons might have their various and distinct hopes from 
bis death, but that notliing remained for her, except to mourn for the loss of 
so dear a son. But if they bad respect to the good of the public, they should 
12. 2o 
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reflect that she was a stranfrcr, and had no concern or interest in their fends 
or friendships, which was a point of importance in those who sat at the helm 
of g^overnment, it being; necessary that they should not only be free from 
vicious courses, but likewise from those temptations which might set a bias 
upon their mind to pervert justice and judgment. Some had opulent parents, 
kinsmen, connexions, by whose interest they might hope for a palliation of 
their offences, or, at least, an easier pardon; nay, sometimes rulers were 
compelled to square and accommodate their actions to the will and humour 
of friends. As for herself, the queen said, her innocence alone was her only 
advocate; she had but one son to regard, and the benefits and advantages of 
butli ere closely joined and interwoven. Were it not, she observed, for these 
considerations, she would choose much rather to live a quiet and happy life in 
retirement, with the good opinion of all, than undergo the enmity of all offen- 
ders, by punishing their crimes; nay, sometimes to incur even the displeasure 
of the virtuous. Neither was it a new thing for a woman to desire the regency 
of a kingdom, since not only in Britain, but even in the gr(*atest and must 
powerful nations on the continent, women had enjoyed tlie supreme power, 
and their reigns were such, that their subjects never repented of their 
government,*' 

When she had thus spoken, many assented to her; partly to secure a place 
in her future grace and favour; partly in hopes that the fruits of other pcople\s 
envy would redound to their advantage: nay, there were some, who had an 
evil surmise, that, if an election s^lioutd take place, they would themselves he 
passed over as less fit; and therefore they rather desired, that the queen 
should be made head over them all, than that others, who were either their 
equals in rank, or even of a superior order, should be preferred before them. 

However, the more upright part of the nobility shewed, both by their 
countenances and speeches, that they were disgusted at the queen*s oration; 
but that which principally affected the whole assembly, was the authority and 
speech of James Kennedy, archbishop of St. Andrew*s, who, it is reported, 
spoke in this manner: 

“ It is my chief desire, noble peers, that they whose aim is the good of 
all in general, might freely declare their minds, without offence to any one 
person in particular. But in our present circumstances, v\hen the sense of 
filings, deli vei eel for the public good, is wrested and turned to the reproach 
of those private individuals who speak them, it is a very difficult thing to 
observe such a mean between conflicting heats and different opinions, as not 
to incur the resentment of one or other of the parties. As for myself, I will So 
temper and moderate rny discourse, that no man shall complain of me, wiih> 
out first confessing his own guilt: yet 1 shall use the liberty of speech, received 
from our ancestors, with such roodcration, that as, on the one side, 1 desire 
to prejudice no man; so, on the other, neither for fear nor favour will 1 pass 
by any thing which is for use in the debate before us. 1 sec, that there are two 
opinions which retard and impede our concord; the one is of those who judge, 
that, in a matter relating to the general good, an election out of the wiiole is 
to be made: and, as wc all meet to give our sufl’ragts in a business conceii)-' 
ing the safety of the entire kingdom, so it is just and fit, that no man should 
be excluded from the hopes of that honour, who seeks to obtain it by honest 
and virtuous methods. The other is, of such as think that it will be a gicat 
injury done to the queen, who is both a noble princess and an excellcut 
woman, if she be not preferred before all others in the guardianship of hci 
son, and the administration of the government of the kingdom. 

“ Of these two opinions, I prefer the former, and will presently give yon 
my reasons for it. In the mean time, 1 so far approve of the mind of tlic 
latter, as to think it below the queen’s grandeur that any single person should 
vie with her for this point of honour, lest her authority, which ought to he, as 
in truth it is, accounted venerable, should be lessened by contending with 
inferiors; and indeed I should be wholly of their judgment, if the dispute lay 
here, about the honour of one, and not the safety of all. But, since we are, 
this day, to make a determination about that wliich concerns the lives and 
fortunes of all pnvate men, and the safety of the whole kingdom besides, it is 
Iiighljr reqnisite that single interests and concerns of every kind should stoop 
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ftndg^ive way to this consideration; and therefore I earnestly advise those who 
are of this opinion, so to consult the dignity of the queen, as not to forget, at 
the same time, the reverence they owe to the laws, the old customs, and the 
universal good of their country. If they can shew that it is lawful, and pub- 
licly expedient, that the guardianship of the king, and the regency of the 
kingdom, ought to be in the queen’s bands, I will be of their opinion. But, if 
what they plead for be pernicious to the public, 1 hope the queen first, and 
next all good men, will pardon me, if (always saving the majesty of the queen, 
as sacred, so far as by law and the custom of our ancestors I may,) I do not 
conceal my opinion, or, rather, if I speak out that with freedom, which it 
were the greatest impiety in me to conceal. To begin, then, with the laws: 
there was one made above five hundred years ago, by our king Kenneth, a 
prince no less eminent for his wisdom and prudence, than for his military 
achievements; and it was assented and yielded to by all the orders of the 
slate; and approved of even to this very day, hy the observance of several 
ages, ‘That when the king happens to be a minor, the parliament of the na- 
tion shall assemble, and choose some one man, eminent for wisdom and power, 
to he his guardian, and to govern him as long as he shall be unable to wield 
the sceptre wiln his own hands.’ Though this law be referred to Kenneth as 
Ifiic author, yet it seems to me, that he did not so much enact it first, as revive 
and confirm the ancient custom of the Scots by a new sanction. For our 
ancestors were so far from committing the supreme power to the hands of a 
woman, that, if you look over our chronicles, you shall not find the name of a 
female regent recorded in any of them. For why, pray, should they mention 
such a name, of which they never had occasion, and hoped in future never to 
have any? For those females, whom other countries call queens, w'e only 
rail wives or consorts of our kings ; neither do we owe them any higher name : 
for, I believe, our wise ancestors bad this in their eye, that as often as these 
consorts heard their names subjoined to that of their husbands, they might 
remember that they were subject to men ; and therefore a woman has never 
been admitted to the regency, or the administration of public alTairs, to this 
very day. The same course hath been also constantly observed in inferior 
magistracies, both as to their appointment and execution. For though many 
honours, and some scignories with them have come either by inheritance to 
women, by reason of extraordinary services ami grants from their country, or 
nliotti^d to them as dowries; yet it was never known, since the memory df 
man, that any woman did ever preside at a public council, or in any court of 
judicature, or did ever take upon her any of those ofiices which are appro- 
priated to men. And truly, since our ancestors, though not bound by law to 
it, did constantly observe this custom, only by the impulse of, nature; if we, 
their posterity, should bring the commonwealth into an apparent danger, by 
opposing a law received by the votes of all, and approved by so long a usage, 
who will free os from the brand — I will not say of rashness, but even of mad- 
ness itself? especially, since wc have been warned by examples near at hand; 
for the Saxons, justly urged and provoked to it by the wickedness of one 
woman, namely, Ethelbiirga, made a law, that, after that time, no woman 
should be called queen, nor should sit in public, next to the king, in any seat 
of honour. I beseech you, therefore, consider how much they deviate from 
prudence, who, against a Jaw so ancictit, and one no less advantageous to 
women than hoiiouiable to men, would put the reins of government into their 
hands, to whom our ancestors never gave so much as a royal name ; and from 
whom our nei^fhbours took it away, after they had given it to them. Other 
nations, I grant, have acted otherwise; but with what success, I shall declare, 
after 1 have answered those who dare not calumniate this law openly, but, in 
the secret meetings of women, implead it as unjust. But whoever he may be 
that finds fault with it, he seems to reprehend— not some sanction merely 
approved by the suffrages of men, but even the autliorily of nature, that is 
the primary law imprinted in our hearts by the Divinity ; I repeat it again, 
nature itself, whom our legislator had as a guide and directress of nil his 
counsels when he proposed and etmoied this law. For natuic, fioni the 
beginning, bath not only distinguished men from women by the siieiigih of 
mind and body, but hath also appropriated distinct offices and virtues to each 
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sex, the same indeed for kind, but far diflerent in degree ; for it is no less 
unbecoming a woman to pronounce judgment, to levy forces, to conduct an 
army, to give a signal to the battle, than it is for a man to pick wool, to 
handle the distaff, to spin or card, and to perform the other services of the 
weaker sex. That which is liberality, fortitude, and severity in man, is pro- 
fusion, madness, and cruelty in a woman. And again, that which is elegant, 
comely, and ornamental in a woman, is mean, sordid, and efi'eminate in a 
mkn. Do not they, therefore, who endeavour to confound and mix those 
things which nature, of her own accord, hath distinguished ; do they not, I 
say, seem to you, not only to distuih, but also to overthrow, the state of the 
kingdom, which is founded upon such good laws and customs? This they do, 
wlien they would obtrude on us the govcrnmonl of a woman, which our an- 
cestors never so much as once named. For the maker o^ tliat law, which I 
mentioned before, doth not seem so much to induce a new sanction in the 
enacting of it, as to commit to writing the perpetual usage of our ancestors, 
that it might be transmitted to posterity ; and that which hath been always 
observed according to the guidance of nature, in the making of a king, is 
consecrated hy public authoiity, in the appointment of a giiar/lian to a sove- 
reign when und(T age. They who strive to underininc and infringe this law, 
what do they, but endeavour at once to overthrow all the other laws, riles, 
and customs of our aitc(\sior.s ? I speak this, that I may prevent all cavil ; not 
that 1 think all lav^s are immutable, as if they were enacted to last for ever: 
no, laws are of dilforent powers, degrees, and kinds : those w hicb arc accom- 
modated to the vicissitudes of times, are subject to the inconstancy of fortune, 
and are intended to last as long as the necessity which imposed them ; and 
those which are obtruded on men by the wills of tyrants, arc commonly dis- 
annulled and abrogated with their authors. But with regard to the instinct 
or impress of nature, which is, as it were, a living law, ordained by God, and 
deeply imprinted and engraven in men's hearts; this, neither the consent of 
the multitude, nor any decrees of men, can abolish. For, as an excellent poet 
is reported to have said, ^ It was not born yesterday or to-day, but it grew up 
together with maternal nature herself, and lives and dies with her.’ And 
seeing our law, of which we now speak, is of that sort, and a principal one 
too, he doth not oppose the dignity of the queen, who desires, tliat she, of her 
own accord, would prescribe to herself those bounds which nature bath ap- 
pointed, lier sex requires, custom hath established, and the law s made by the 
consent of almost all nations appiove; but they do this who w ould have her 
forget her sex, and would fain persuade her to break through all bonds of 
law, and to disturb the order of things instituted by God, received by use, 
and allowed in all well-governed cities and countries. And, certainly, who- 
soever slights that order, will be grievously punished, not hy men only, but 
by God himself, who will assert his own ordinances. For if good laws 
threaten a man with death, w'bo shall elothe himself with women’s apparel ; 
and a woman, if she wear the habit of a man ; what punishment can be in- 
flicted on them too great for their ofTence, who, by a preposterous flattery, 
would overthrow the whole force of nature, and the everlasting constitution 
of God himself? Will you understand how these flatterers do not speak 
what they cordially mean? In a public assembly, to give a vote ; to be pre- 
sident in a court of justice ; to enact or abrogate a law ; — these are great things 
in themselves ; yet they are but a small portion of public government. Why 
do not these flatterers bring their wives hither to us, to consult? why do not 
they also preside in judicatures ? why do they not deliberate upon the passing 
of laws? why do not these men look after their domestic affairs at home, and 
send their wives abroad to the wars ? But if they w'ould impose those as re- 
gents upon us, whom they themselves will hardly trust in the management of 
their own household affairs, much less think them fit for the least part of any 
public business, consider, I pray yon, how inconsiderately they act ; but if, 
conscious of their own infirmity, they sponk as they think, and so arc re- 
strained by modesty, rather than judgment ; yet let them hope well of others, 
who both can and will perform their on n, that is. the services proper for men ; 
hut if, as 1 rather judge, they think hy this kind of complaisance to gratify 
the queen, I advise and admonish them to Jay aside their false opinion of a 
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princess of the great pradence that she is, and not believe her to be so ignorant of 
things, as to reckon that an increase and accession of dignity to her, ivhich would 
ne the foulest thing imaginable in other women. I enter upon this part of iny 
discourse very unwillingly ; therefore, since our noble princess hath so well 
deserved of the whole kingdom, that it is fit she should hear nothing which 
niight justly offend her cars or heart, I will not mention those things, which 
ill men commonly allege, in contemning and undervaluing the sex ; I shall 
rather insist on those virtues which are proper to the queen ; and though 
these are many, and eminently illustrious, yet none of them have procured 
greater praise and commendation than her modesty : which is esteemed so 
liroper to her sex, that even in a private person, it doth either cover, or at 
least much extenuate other faults. But in our princess, none of whose 
words or deeds, in regard of the eminence of her birth and condition, can be 
concealed, it doth shine out so illustriously, that all her other virtues become 
niucli mor(^ acceptable, and are more amply commended, merely for the sake 
of this one grace. And therefore I need say but a few words in reference to 
her, save oiily to warn and encourage her to persist in that way to glory and 
honour, which #>he hath already entered upon; and that she would not give 
ear to the flatteries of any, so as to be forgetful of herself ; hut that she would 
rather tread the sure and experienced path to immortal renown, than, by 
running upon unsafe and craggy precipices, hazard the splendour of her 
former life. 

Bui my great business is with you, my lords, who, efther out of env}', 
are afraid that your betters should be preferred before you; or else, out of a 
wicked ambition, are la 3 ing artfully the foundation of your future favour with 
a good piinccss. 1 will therefore, most noble queen, under the shelter of 
your prudence, speak freely my thoughts in this case. Such persons do not 
court you, but your fortune; and whilst they think upon the queen, they 
forget that the same person is a woman. When I say woman, I use not the 
word reproachfully, but as denoting one to whom nature hath given many 
blandishments and eminent endowments, but withal mingled them, as she 
usually doth, in the most usual and precious things, with some alloy of infir- 
uiity ; and therefore would have her to be under the gnardianship of another, 
as not sufficiently able to protect herself: so that, instead of having an empire 
over others, the laws, in imitation of nature, command the sex to be under 
the perpetual tutelage of parents, brothers, or husbands. Neither doth tins 
tend to their reproach, but is a relief to their frailty : as it keeps them oft* 
from those all'airs for which they are unGt; and it is a kindness to their 
modesty, not a scandal detracting from their honour. I foibear to notice how 
difficult it is to control them by the vigilance of their husbands, or the 
authority of their parents ; neither will 1 mention, how far the licentiousness 
of some women hath proceeded, when they have been free from all restraints. 
I shall confine my speech only to what the present case oilers, or rather dic- 
tates and requires ; and which cannot, without damage to the public, be con- 
cealed. If there be any thing of private concern amiss in the sex, let (heir 
husbands and kindred look to that ; 1 shall only briefly touch what may be 
publicly prejudicial. Greatness of mind was never required in this sex. It 
is true, women have their other proper virtues ; but as f^or tliis, it was always 
reckoned amongst virile, and not female endowments. Besides, the more 
they are liable to perturbations, passions, and other mental emotions, through 
the imbecility of their nature, the more doth their violence, when they have 
broken through the restraints of judgment, carry them to excess, so as hardly 
ever to be reduced, and brought back within its due bounds. Women are 
alike impatient, both of diseases and their remedies ; and if any of them ap- 
pear remarkably valiant and courageous, they are so much the more danger- 
ous, as being liable to more impetuous and vehement passions. For lbejr, 
who, being weary of their sex, have put off the woman, are very willing to 
extend their liberty, even beyond the limits of a masculine genius. If you 
once exceed and pass the boundaries set by nature, whatsoever is beyond, is 
iniAnite ; and there is no mound left, for desire or action. Moreover, there is 
a further addition to this infirmity of nature; for the less confidence one hath 
in himselfi the more’easily he interprets the words and deeds of othCiS to his 
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own reproach ; so that he is more vehemently angry, and is hardly appeased. 
Such a person is immoderately vindictive, and avenges himself upon his 
adversary with mortal hatred. Now, that all these things disqualify one for 
the magistracy, none of you can be ignorant. But if any man think that 1 
devise these things of my own head, let him consider what great disturbances 
there were, not long ago, when Joan of Naples reigned. Examine the histo. 
rical records of ancient times. 1 will not mention Semirainis of Assyria ; 
nor Laodice of Cappadocia; for those were monsters, not women. The cele- 
brated Zenobia of Palmyra, the subduer of the Parthians, and a match for 
the Roman emperors, was at last overcome, and led in triumph ; and so, 
besides herself, the kingdom, which had been enlarged and increased by her 
husband, Odenatus, was lost in a moment. 

Neither may I pass over in silence what is principally to be regarded in 
the management of other’s men’s alfairs ; that the chief command is not to be 
intrusted to such sort of persons, who cannot be called to an account fur their 
mal-admiuistratioD, 1 do not at all distrust the ingenuity, fnithriilness, or 
care of the queen ; but, if any thing be done amiss, as it often iiap|)ens, by 
the fraud of others, and matters be carried otherwise than the public good 
or the dignity of her place doth require; what mulct can we exact from the 
king’s mother? what punishment can we require? who shall censure her mis- 
carriages? Shall the highest matters be managed by a council held with 
women in a nursery, or the dressing-room? Must you there, either each man 
in particular, subscribe to decree#, or all in general agree in making them? 
How will you be able to bear female power clothed with your own authority, 
which now, when it is without arms, and subjected to you by laws and cus- 
toms, you can hardly restrain within reasonable bounds? Do not think 1 
speak this, as if 1 feared any such thing from our queen, who is the best and 
most modest of women ; but because i think it degrading and unseemly for 
us, who have all things yet in our own hands, to place the hope of our safety, 
which we owe to ourselves, in the power of another ; especially since both 
divine and human laws, the custom of our ancestors, nay, andj the consent of 
all nations throughout the whole world, make for us against such a practice. 
Though some nations have endured women to be their sovereigns, they were 
not elected to that dignity by the public voice, but obtained it by their birth. 
For there never yet existed any people with a freedom of vote, who, when 
tiiey had plenty of able men to choose, did ever prefer female to niasculino 
government. And tberefore, most eminent patriots, 1 advise, and earnestly 
entreat you, that, according to the laws of our country, and the customs of 
our ancestors, we choose one, or, if you think fit, more, the most worthy out 
of the noble and worthy, who may undertake the regency, till the king shall 
arrive at that strength, both of body and mind, as to be able to manage the 
government himself. And I pray God to bless your proceedings in this 
affair.” 

Thus spoke Kennedy, with the approbation of an undoubted majority of the 
assembly ; and the rest, perceiving that it was in vain to oppose them, ac- 
ceded to the counsel. Now the matter was so arranged, that neither side might 
seem to have the better of the other, by selecting two of each party for the 
guardianship of tlie king, who were to manage all public affairs with fidelity; 
to collect and expend the king’s revenue; and to undertake the charge of the 
ro>al family. On the queen’s side were William Graham and Robert Boyd, 
who was then chancellor; of the other, Robert, earl of the Orkneys, and John 
Kennedy ; all chief men of tlieir respective families. To these w^ere added 
the two bishops of Glasgow and Caledonia. The queen was allowed to have 
a sliare in the education of the king; but she was not lo meddle with any 
part of the public government. As for the other children, who were four, 
riMinely, Alexander, duke of Albany. John, earl of Marr, and tw'O young 
b niales, she had the charge of their education solely to herself. 

Matters being thus composed at home, ambassadors from England had their 
audience, who desired a truce, which was granted for fifteen years*. The next 
> ear, which was 146H, the king’s nioUier died with the unhappiness of not 
bring well spoken of In regard to virtue. The same year, Alexander, the 
king's brother, rciuriung from a visit to his maternal grandfather in France, 
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was taken prisoner by tbe English ; but delivered up soon after, on the Scots 
complaining of it as a breach of the truce, and threatening war by way of 
retaliation. 

Peace being obtained abroad, it was not long before intestine commotions 
arose at home ; for, the disputes betwixt the nobility concerning the state of 
the nation, magnified l»y vulgar rumours, and the king’s minority, together 
with the fresh remembrance of the licentiousness of the late times, all con- 
spired easily to let loose the reins to men, who w ere turbulent enough in their 
own nature. Allan of Lorn, a seditious person, coveting the estate of John 
his elder brother, threw him into prison, with the intention of detaining him 
there till he should comply with his will and pleasure ; but when Colin Camp- 
bell, earl of Argyle, heard of it, he gathered a band of his tenants together, 
fiecd John, find cast Allan into prison in his room ; resolving to carry him to 
court, that he might sulfer punishment for that, as well as for his other noted 
robberies; but he prevented bis punishment by death, whether voluntary or 
casual is unknown. 

In another part of the country, Donald, the islander, who was a still more 
powerful person, began to make a greater disturbance ; for, after the king’s 
death, being free from fear, and judging that unsettled state of things to be n 
fit opportunity for him to injure his inferiors, and increase his own power, he 
came to Inverness, with no great train, and was kindly invited into tbe castle 
by the governor; who had no thoughts, or so much as the least apprehensifin, 
of any hostile design in him. Hut he bad no sooner entered, than he turned 
out the garrison, seized the castle, and calling in his people, proclaimed him- 
self king of the islands. He sent forth edicts into the neighbouring countries, 

that the inhabitants should pay tribute to none but him ; and that they 
should acknowledge no other lord or master ; denouncing a great penalty to 
those who did otherwise,” The news of it made persons of debauched prin- 
ci))les flock to him from all parts ; so that, having gathered an army of sulli- 
cient force, lie entered Athol with such despatch, that be took the earl of that 
nume, who was the king’s uncle, and his wife, prisoners, by surprise. For 
the earl, on hearing the sudden tumult of war, distrusted tbe strength of bis 
castle of Blair, and went into the church of St. Bride adjoining, thinking that 
the sanctity of the place would prove an eiVcctual security. Many, also, of 
bis vassals and countrymen, being alarmed at the unexpected danger, car- 
ried and laid up their best goods in tbe same sanctuary. This church wsn 
held by the people of those parts in great veneration, and it had remained 
inviolate to that very day, on account of the general respect to its sanctity; 
but the consideration of gain was more prevalent with that savage and 
avaricious person, than any sense of religion ; for he violently dragged out 
the carl and his wife from thence, together with a great number of other per- 
sons, and, after pillaging the church, set it on fire. And, when the priests 
spoke to him; to deter him from that sacrilege, be killed some of them, and 
sent others away, though not without inflicting upon Ibcni tokens of his har- 
baiity. After having wasted the neighbouring countries with fire and sword, 
as he was returning home with a great booty, a sudden tempest arose, vihich 
sunk many of liis ships, and greatly damaged the rest ; so that he, with a few 
only of his followers, were rather cast ashore than landed, on the island of 
Isla. Tliosc who survived this wreck, thinking that ilie visitation resulted from 
he vengeance of the Deity, on account of their sacrilege to the church of St, 
Bride, went thither barefoot, and covered only with scanty linen garments, in 
all humility, carried gifts to her, whom a few days before they had so conlume- 
liously abused. It is reported, that, from that day forward, Donald, their 
commander, became deranged, cither for grief that he had lost his army and 
spoil, or because his mind, though brutish, was at length galled with the con- 
sciousness of his sacrilege, and contempt of i cligion. This misfortune of their 
eoMunander occasioned liis kindred to set the earl of Athol and his children at 
liberty, and to propitiate St. Bride with many large and expiatory gifts. 

When tbe news of these things were brought to court, the design of an 
expedition against the islanders was suspended. The first tumults being 
appeased, the administration of Scottish afifairs was carried on with so much 
equity and tranquillity, that tbe oldest man alive never remembered more 
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secure, quiet, and peaceable days ; owing to the prudence and gravity of 
James Kennedy, whose authority the court principally followed; and to the 
modesty of the rest of the nobility, in yielding obedience to wiser men than 
themselves. James Kennedy had obtained such a reputation, by his nume- 
rous merits, the services he had rendered to his country, and his good oflices 
to the former king; nay, he had procured such a great opinion of his fidelity 
in all matters, as well as by his complacency and near alliance to the king, 
that the other guardians, who were to succeed one another alternately by 
two and two, did willingly admit and suffer him, whenever he came to court, 
to be the sole censor and supervisor of the pains and diligence they took in 
that service. By this concord the education of the king was carried on regu- 
larly; and as his own steadiness and ingenuity aided their industry, all men 
conceived great hopes of him. 

Thus afl'airs proceeded till about <hc sixth year of the king's reign. 
There was then at court Robert Boyd, (he chief of his family, who, besides 
Ills large personal estate, was allied to many other great and noble houses ; 
and he bad also a flourishing stock of children of his own, particularly 
Thomas and Robert. He had a brother too, named Alexander, who was well 
instructed and versed in all polite letters. This Alexander, at the desire of 
John Kennedy, his kinsman, who, by reason of his declining age, was not so 
fit for youthful exercises, and with the consent of the rest of the king’s tutors, 
was appointed to teach the king the rudiments of the military art ; in which 
knowledge he was supposed to exceed 'all his contemporaries. The Boyds, 
on account of these advantages, were not content with the place and authority . 
though very great and honourable, whicb they had at court; but farther 
sought to transfer all public offices into tbeir own family. To aocomplisli 
this, Alexander was desired by them to incline the royal favour towards 
them. He, having to deal with a king of tender age, and very pliant, did so 
insinuate into him, by his flattering complaisance, that he could do any thing 
he pleased with him. Being admitted into such familiar intimacy and con- 
verse, lie would often let words drop before the king, that he was now fit 
to hold the reins of government himself ; that it was time for him to be freed 
from the attendance of old men, and that he ought to maintain a company of 
noble military youths about him; that so ho might enter upon those pursuits 
betimes, wherein, whether he would or not, he w'as likely to pass the greater 
part of his life. Discourses of this kind were easily entertained by an inex- 
perienced youth, who w as now^ in that slippery part of his age most eager for 
liberty; so that he began to be a little stubborn and headstrong against bis 
governors: some things he would do without their advice, many against it; 
seeking an opportunity to be delivered from the severity of those elders, 
as from a kind of bondage and imprisonment. Accordingly, going from Lin- 
lithgow, for the pleasure of hunting, unknown to Kennedy, whose turn it 
was then to wait; the old man, being informed of it, went out to overtake 
him, not far from the town ; and, having done so, he took his horse by the 
bridle, and endeavoured to stop, and bring him back; alleging, that it was 
not a convenient time, nor w'as the company fitting for such an exercise. 
Hereupon, Alexander ran forward, and with a bow which he held, broke the 
old man’s head, though he deserved better things at his hands. Kennedy 
being thus driven otV, ns a troublesome hindercr of their sport, they pro- 
ceeded to the place whither they intended to go, while Kennedy returned 
wounded into the town : nor did Robert Boyd, when he came again to court, 
disapprove of w hat his brother Alexander had done. By tliis means, the seeds of 
enmity were sown belwecu these two parties, which grew up to the great deli i- 
ment of the kingdom, and, at length, to tlie total destruction of one of them. 

The feud was first discovered upon this occasion. The Boyds would have 
the king removed from that place to Edinburgh; but Kennedy and his frierid.s 
would have him reside at Stirling. As the Boyds could then do most at 
courts they, without public consent, carried the king to Edinburgh,, there to 
enter upon the regal government. The attendants of the journey were, be- 
sides their own kindred, Adam Hepburn, John Somerville, and Andrew Car, all 
the heads of their respective families. This took place about the lOlh of Jtil} , 
in the year 1466. The Kennedys having been defeated in fbe dispute, departed 
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each to hia estate, John into Carrick, and James into Fife ; their minds swellin(^ 
with anger, and resolving to omit no opportunity of revenge. The Boyds, being 
thus conquerors, not contented with the wrong they had done, sent John an 
ape, out of mockery, for the old man to play and sport himself with at home, 
thereby upbraiding him as a dotard. 

Not long afterwards James Kennedy departed this life, maturely enough, 
if we respect his age; yet his death was lamented by all good men, as though 
they had in him lost a public father. For under him, besides the virtues 
already mentioned, there w'as a high degree of frugality and order observed 
at home, united to great splendour and magnihccnce abroad. He not only 
exceeded, in liberality to the public, former bishops, but all those that have 
succeeded him in the same see to this day. tliough his ecclesiastical revenues 
were not great: for as ycltlic Scots had not arrived at the ill custom of adding 
preferments to preferments; nor had they learned to spend that upon luxury, 
which they had badly gained by avarice. He left one eminent monument of 
munificence behind him in the public schools at St. Andrew's, which he built 
at a great expense, and endowed with large revenues, issuing out of the in- 
come of. the church. lie gave order, that a magnificent tomb should be 
erected for himself there ; which yet, sucfi was the malignity of the age, ex- 
cited envy, though he had deserved so well privately of most, and publicly of 
all men. They alleged it savoured of too much vanity to bestow so much 
cost upon a useless structure. His death, however, made his virtues more 
illustrious, and increased the regret felt for his loss; because when he, who 
was a perpetual c(‘nsor and corrector of manners, was removed out of the 
way, the public discipline began, by degrees, to glow weak and remiss; and 
at last became so corrupt, as to bring almost all things, with itself, to ruin. 

The Boyds made use of pretences in law, to increase the dornc.stic power of 
their family, and weaken that of their opponents. And first, Patrick Graham 
seemed most fit for their purpose: he was brother to Janies Kennedy by the 
same mother; and was also cousin on the maternal side to Robert Boyd. 
He, according to the custom of those da 3 s, was elected bishop by the cauons, 
in the room of his relative James ; but being hindered by tlie court-faction 
from getting the king’s leave to go to Rome, he went privately to the pope, 
without any train, and so was easily admitted to his brother's place; for, 
besides the nobleness of his blood, and the strong recommendation of his 
virtues, he was also well learned for those times. During his stay at Romb, 
the old controversy eoneerning the liberty of the church of Scotland began to 
bo revived ; the archbishop of York pretending that the bishops of Scotland 
were under his jurisdiction ; so that he endoavou»-ed lo retain that power in 
the time of peace, which had been usurped in the licentious times of war. 
But a decree was made at Rome in favour of the Scots ; and Graham was not 
only constituted primate of that church, but also appointed the pope's legate 
there for three years, to inipiirc into the degenerate manners and conversation 
of the priests, and lo restore decayed ecclesiastical discipline to its pristine 
state and integrity. Yet this great man, though illustrious for his endowments 
of mind and fortune, could not, even with the support which he derived from 
the papal authority, venture to return home till the power of the Boyds was 
on the decline at court. 

This family, perceiving that the concourse of the nobility to them was not 
so great as they hoped; to avert the accusations of their enemies, and provide 
for their own security for the future, caused a public assembly or parliament 
to be summoned against the 13lh of October. There Robert Boyd the elder 
fell on his knees before the king and his cbunsellors of state ; complaining, 
Hint the service w*hicli lie had performed to his sovereign in bringing him to 
Edinburgh, was ill interpreted, and traduced by tlie malignant speeches of 
his adversaries, who gave out threatening words, that the advisers of the 
journey should one day sufi’er punishment for it. On this account, he humbly 
besought the king, tlmt, if he felt any ill-will or disgust in bis mind against 
him for that journey, he would openly declare it; in order that the calumnies 
of his detractors might be either prevented, or allayed. The king, having 
advised a little with the lords of the articles, made answer, that Robert was 
not his adviser in, bat rather the companion ofhis journey ; and therefore^ that 
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he was more worthy of a reward for his courtesy, than of punishment for his 
obsequiousness and compliance thercim The added, that, to put an 
end to all invidious reports, he was wiliinp: to make a declaration to the same 
eOcet in a public decree of the estates, containing, besides a provision that 
the subject should never be prejudicial in future to Robert, or any of his 
companions. Bo}d desired, that this decree might be registered amongst the 
acts o'! assembly ; and that the same should be confirined by letters patent 
nudcf the great seal. The decree was accordingly enrolled amongst the acts, 
and the letters patent ucie delivered to him on the 25th of that month. The 
j^ame day also, the king, by the advice of liis council, gave him other letters 
patent, wherein he was ronstituted regent, and had the safety of the king, his 
brothers, sisters, towns, castles, and all the jiirisdielioii over his subjects, 
committed to him, till the nionarcb shoiikl come to the age of twenty-one; ami 
he managed it so with the nobles then present, that they solemnly promised, 
under penalty, in ease of disobedience, to assist the Boyds in all their public 
actions. To tins stipulation and pledge the king was afso a subscriber. 

By tills means, the sovereign lH‘ing their declared friend, part of the nobility 
in league with them, and the administration of the whole government put 
info tlx ir hands, they thought themselves suflieenily secured f^r a long time 
Blit to lay the foundation for the future greatness of their posteiity, they con- 
trived that Thomas Boyd, the son of Robert, should marry tlie king’s eldest 
sistei. This alliance, while it seemed an cireclual prop and establishment oi 
their power, increased the hatred of their enemies, and gave occasion to a 
varii'Jy of discourse amongst the common people. For, although by this 
means all passage to the king’s car seemed to be intercepted, and th<*v 
alone wme the sole arbiters of bis words and actions, their lloiiiisliing coii 
clilion at court was more than counterbalanced by the op|)robriiim in which 
tliey weie held by the public. This enmity lay concealed indeed four years 
but then it broke out, to the destruction of tlieir whole family. Ant! the 
wiser sort of the adverse party did not much dislike their sudden increase of 
honour; for they expected to sec in them what commonly happens, the union 
of ariogancc with elevation; for they who cannot endure a superior, will 
desfiise an erpial, and tiample on an inferior ; and when hereby the lioiinds of 
a subject’s condition are exceeded, it rouses kings, who arc impatient of 
rivals, to (ivorlhrow those w hom lliey sus|u e.t of such designs. 1’he noise of this 
discord betwixt sucli potent factions, let loose the reins of popular licentions- 
iicss ; fur the people, accustomed to robbeiies, did, at intervals, more eagerly 
return to their former trade. The seeds of hatred, which were suppressed 
for a time, began now to bud foilb again with greater vigour; and the sedi- 
tious willingly laid bold of these occa.siuns for distiiibanccs ; so that there was 
a gencial liberty taken to do what men listetl, in hopes of impunity. 

Neither were the Kennedy s backward in availing themselves of the oppor- 
tunity, which these circumstances gave them, of inflaming the people by the 
circulation of reports to the injury of the Boyds, who w ere accused with being 
the authors of the public disturbances and miseries. Some were also of 
opinion, tliat, so far from being hostile to the designs of the seditious, they 
artfully and secretly threw fuel into the fire. It was indeed plain find evident, 
by their very manner, that this troublesome state of affairs was not unpleasant 
or unacceptable to them. There seemed only one thing wanting, utterly to 
subvert the flourishing power of tlieir enemies, which was, to bring the king 
to their side; for, in other respects, they had strength enough, if not rather 
too much ; and they were aware that the commonalty, who affect innovations, 
and love every thing more than what is present, would flock to their party. 
Upon this, they agreed to sound llie inclinations of the king, by some crafty 
persons, who should pretend themselves to be adherents to the faction of 
Boyd. 

In the mean lime, ambassadors w'erc appointed to go to Denmark, to treat 
for a marriage between Margaret, tlic daughter of that monarch, and king 
James ; but they were required to take all the care they could, that the old 
controversy concerning the Orkneys and isles of Shetland, which had cost 
both nations so much blood, might be terminated. The chief of the embassy 
was Andrew Stuart, son of Walter, chancellor of Scotland. The Danes both 
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easily asscDtcd to the marriage, and yielded, in the form of a dowry, all the 
light which their ancestors claimed over the islands round Scotland, only 
the private owners of estates therein were to enjoy them upon the same 
terms as they had formerly done. Some relate, that they were made over in 
a mortgage, till the dowry should be paid, but that afterwards the king of 
Denmark gave up all his right over them for ever, to bis grandson James, 
itMnicdiately on his birth. 

When the chancellor had informed the king that all things were finished 
according to his desire, the next point was, to send a handsome train of 
nobles to bring over the new queen. And here, by the fraud of his enemies, 
and inadvertency of his friends, Thomas Boyd, son of Robert, carl of Arran, 
was chosen ambassador, his very adversaries purposely commending his apt- 
ness for the charge, by reason of his valour, splendour, and estate, which 
were requisite qualities for such a magnificent errand. Ho, esteeming all 
things to be safe at home, as his father was regent, willingly undertook 
the employment ; and, at the beginning of autumn, with a noble suite of friends 
and followers, went on shipboard. 

In the meantime, the Kennedys had loosened the king’s alTcctions to the 
Boyds ; and while the latter thought to retain his good-will by pleasures, and by 
drawing him oil' from public cares, these very baits the others imputed against 
them as crimes ; and, by magnifying their wealth, which was great in itself, 
as too bulky, and even dangerous to the crown ; and withal alleging what 
a great addition would accrue to the royal exchequer, from ilie confis- 
cation of iheir estates upon conviction, they put strange scruples into the 
weak mind of the monarch, who was naturally inclined to suspicions and 
aval ice. The Boyds, on the other side, though they endeavoured, by their obse- 
quious llaitcries, and by concealing the public miseries from him, tt> banish 
all melancholy thoughts out of his mind, yet the complaints of the vulgar, 
and the desolate state of the court, both which were purposely contrived and 
increased by their enemies, could not be bid. Ami besides, there were some 
who, when the king was alone, discoursed with him freely concerning the pub- 
lic calamities, and the way to reined) them ; nay, the sovereign himself, being 
grown up to a state of mature tliought, declared, that those things wliich 
occurred sometimes, did not plc;vsc him. But the Boyds, though they per- 
ceived that the king became every day less favourable to them than formerly^, 
and vvitlial, that popular envy rose higher against lliein, yet remitted nothing 
o/ their old licentiousness, as trusting to the king*s former lenity, and the 
amnesty wiiieii they had obtained for what was past* 

Tlic opposite faction, therefore, having seercily brought over the king to 
tlieir party, and Thomas, earl of Arran, being sent ambassador to Denmark, 
from whence he was not expected to return till laic in the spring, because 
the northern seas are teiiqiestuous and impassable for a great part of tlie 
year ; thought it a fit season to attack the Boyds, wlio were aged and infirm 
men, and seldom came to court; besides which, they wantcil the assistance 
of their friends now on the foreign mission. The first thing the Kennedys 
did, was to persuade the king to convene a parliament, which had been much 
desired by many, at Edinburgh, on the 22d of November, 1409. Thither the 
two Boyds, who were brothers, received a summons to come and make their 
appearance, where various matters wxrc discussed, in regard to them, just 
as hatred directed some, and favour disposed others. But they were so 
astonished at this sudden blow, for which they had made no provision, that 
Iheir minds were quite dejected, not so much on account ot the pow'or of the 
adverse party, as by reason of the sudden alienation of the king\s mind from 
them; so that Robert, in despair of safety, fled into England; but Alex- 
ander, who, owing to his sickness, could not escape, was called to answer the 
charges alleged. The crime objected to both the brothers, was, that they had 
laid hands on the king, and, of their own will, carried him to Edinburgh. 
Alexander, in his defence, staled, that he had obtained his pardon for that 
ollence in a public convention; and, Iborcforc, he humbly desired that a copy 
of the amnesty might he transcribed out of the parliament rolls; which request 
was denied. What phjeetjon his accusers made against that pardon, the 
writers of those times do not record ; and, therefore, though a conjecture is 
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Dot very difficult to be made in the case; yet 1 would rather leave the whole mai- 
ter to the reader’s thoug^hts, than to affirm uncertainties for troths. Alexander 
bcin^ then brought to trial, was condemned and beheaded. Robert, a few 
years afterwards, died at Alnwick in England, the grief of banishment being 
added to the pains of old age. His son, though absent, and that upon a 
public business, was dec1arc<l a public enemy, without being granted even a 
hearing, and all their estates were confiscated. 

Thus stood the fact; but 1 shall not conceal what I have heard some good 
tnc'i), and those too not ignorant of the history of their times, affirm. They 
say, that the amnesty given to the Boyds was thus worded in the records, 

that the king forgave them all the prejudice and rancour of mind, as they 
then phr.ascd it, that he might have conceived against them.” Thus they, who 
were willing to gratify the king, did interpret, (according to tlic distinction 
then celebrated amongst divines, concerning tlie remission of the fault and 
punishment,) in the following manner, that, “ though the king forgave them his 
personal resentment, they were not exempted from Die punishment of the 
law\” When Thomas Boyd hoard of the calamity of bis family, tliough some 
put him in hopes of pardon, in a lime of public rejoicing, h,e was afraid ^o 
laud; for his wife, upon the first news of the approach of the fleet, went im- 
mediately to inform him, that there was no hope of his re-admission to the 
king’s favour, as his etumies had stop! all avenues thereto. In consequence 
of this, he sailed back to Denmark, and then travelled through Germany iuto 
France, where he in vain eiide<ivourcd to obtain in his behalf the mediation 
of Lewis XX. who had just tuiiiecl the legitimate government of that nation 
into a tyranny. Thus disappointed, he went to Charles duke of Burgundy, 
where ho behaved himself valiantly, and did him much faithful service in the 
wars, for which he was well rewarded by him with honour and profit. There 
he lived a private, yet honouralilc life; and his wife bore him a son, called 
James, and a daughter called Grecina, of whom in their place. 

The marriage of James lU. and queen Margaret was celebrated amidst a 
great concourse of the nobility, on the iOth of July, in the year 1470. Three 
years after this marriage, on St. Fntrick’s day, in March, was hot u James, 
who succeeded his father in the kingdom. 

In the mean time, the king, not yet satisfied with tbe misery of the Boyds, 
wrote over to Flanders, lo recall his sister home; but knowing that she hor(‘ 
so great a love to her husband, that she would hardly be induced to part from 
him, he caused others to write to her, giving her some hopes, that her bro- 
ther’s anger might, in time, he appeased towards her husband ; and that no 
doubt was to be made, but she licrsclf might prevail much for his relief; only 
that she must plead in person, and not intrust the case to others. Upon 
these allureuienls she returned, but no sooner did she arrive in Scotland, than 
the king communed with her about a divorce ; and, accordingly, affixed public 
libels and citations, attested by many witnesses, at Kilmarnock, which was 
the chief house of the Boy ds before their fall, where Thomas was commanded 
to appear in sixty days; when all men knew, that even if the public faith had 
been given him, he could hardly have come. As he did not appear at the 
day, the former marriage was pronounced null, and a divorce was decreed, 
though the husband was absent and unheard ; and so, Mary, the king’s sister, 
was compelled, against her will, to espouse James Hamilton, a man who had 
been but lately elevated, and was much inferior to her former husband in 
estate and dignity. She bore him a son, named James, and a daughter called 
Margaret. The children she had by her former husband, were also recalled 
by the king. Boyd did not long survive this misfortune ; but died at Ant- 
werp, and having no kinsman there to claim his estate, Charles of Burgundy 
expended the money he had bc.stowcd upon him, in the erection of a niagiiL 
floent monument to his memory, with a honourable epitaph thereon, in the 
church where he was interred. Thus, tbe family of Boyd, which had been 
the most flourishing in all Scotland, within a few years grew up and was cut 
down, thereby proving to posterity, what slippery things arc the favours of 
young princes. 

Their ruin not only amazed their friends, but terrified their very enemies* 
io that none would venture to aspire to that dignity from whence they were 
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oact down ; partly on accoant of the instability of human affairs, and partly in 
consideration of the king's sudden caprice in repenting haring bestowed 
his grace and favour, and his perseverance in the hatred which he had once 
conceived. It is certain, that they who were raised to great hopes of prefer- 
ment by this mutation of public affairs, found themselves much mistaken ; for 
the king, who had hitherto indulged himself in domestic case, and seldom ap- 
peared in being now newly married, spent a gieat part of his time in 

the pleasures of his palace. He excluded the nobility, and was wholly go- 
verned by a few of his servants ; for, being of an eager and fervid disposition, 
he could not well hear to he contradicted in his own will ; so that he shunned 
the liberty which the nobles took in advising him, and kept only those about 
him wi)o would not reprehend, hut rather approve of what he did, that so, by 
avoiding any occasion of offence, and by using all the flattery they could, 
they might gain his favour. Amidst these manners of the court, the ecclesias- 
tical slate was not much bettor. For, though the ministers of the church had 
been given of old to luxury and avarice, yet there was still some shadow of 
ancient gravity remaining, so that some encouragement was given to learning, 
and advantage to sucii as were good proficients therein; for the bishops were 
chosen by the colleges of canons, and the abbots by their respective frater- 
nities. But now the parasitical courtiers, w ho alone had the heart and car of 
the king, persuaded him that he would find it much to his advantage, and 
very practicable, to recall and assume the designation of those offices to him- 
self, and not sulfer matters of that great importance to rest in the hands of 
a generation of drones like the ecclesiastics, who were unGt for any public 
business. The king was the more easily inclined to this, because it was 
farther alleged, that hcichy, besides other benchts, he would have an oppor- 
tunity of curbing the conlumncious, eonfirming the wavering, and reward- 
ing the meritorious. But, said they, under our present circumstances, pro- 
motions and honours arc in the hands of the dregs of the vulgar, who are 
as parsimonious in ease of public necessities, as they are profuse in Uieir 
private pleasuies. All men should depend upon the king alone, so that he 
may have the sole power of punishing, pardoning, and rew arding. 

By these and the like flattering arguments, they drew the king to their 
opinion, for his mind was not yet strengthened by ripeness of years; besides, 
it was weakened by ill custom, and not fortified against klio temptations 
avarice: and be was, moreover, naturally prone to liberty. Hereupon, a new 
face of things presently appeared throughout the whole kingdom, and all 
ibattcrs, both sacred and civil, were brought to court, to be bartered and 
sold, as in a public fair. In this state, Patrick Graham was the only man who 
endeavoured to slop the precipitous ruin of the church. When his encruicj 
swayed all at home, he staid at Borne some years; but on receiving informa- 
tion from his friends of the state of things in Scotland, he resolved to return, 
depending for his security upon bis relation to the king, as being the son of 
his great aunt. But, that he might previously prepare the minds of men, be sent 
the bull which he bad obtained from the pope, for his legantine power, and 
caused it to be published in the month of September, in the year of our Lord 
1472. This, however, rai.scd much envy against him ; for they who had bought 
ecclesiastical honours at court, were afraid of losing their purchase and money 
too: and they who thought to make advantage by such bargains, were grieved 
to be so disappointed, but particularly that faction raged furiously, that had 
already mercenarily obtained ecclesiastical preferments from the king, in 
order to sell them to others ; being afraid that this lucrative practice would 
he taken out of their hands. All these made a conspiracy against Patrick, 
and, in his absence, loaded him with reproaches. They came to court, and 
complained, that their ancient laws, as well as the late decrees of the king, 
were violated; and that the Romanists were carrying on many matters very 
prejudicial to the realm; and that, unless his majesty did speedily resist their 
encroachments, they would quickly bring all things under their power, till 
they had reduced the sovereign himself to a state of subjection. 

To prevent this danger, persons were sent, by order of the council, to 
Patrick, when he had scarcely set his foot on shore, to forbid him to execute 
any part of his office,* until the king should have beard the complaints made 
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against him. The first of November was accordingly appointed for his appear** 
ance, in order to a hearing at Edinbargh. 

In the mean time, his Oiends and relations having assured him that the 
king would do what was equitable in so just a cause, the adverse faction, on 
being apprized of it, did so engage the king and his cou^'tiers, by the promises 
of great sums of money, that Patrick could never have a fair hearing after- 
wards. When he came to the assembly, he produced the bull and grant, 
wherein he was constituted archbishop of St. Andrew's, primate of Scotland, 
and the papal legale for three years, to regulate ecclesiastical alfairs. The in- 
ferior body of the clergy rejoiced that Uiis necessary oflicc was put into the hands 
of so pious and learned a man ; but they did not dare to speak out, for fear 
of some powerful persons who had gained the ear of the king and liis coun- 
sellors. The adversaries of the archbishop made their appeal to the pope, 
who alone could be judge in the ease; which they did on purpose to create 
delay ; so that the favour of the people towards Patrick might in time abate. 
He was himself sent hy the king to his church, but with an ex))rcss injunc- 
tion neither to wear the robes of an archbisliop, till the cause was deter- 
mined, nor to perforin any oflicc beyond what had been exccuh^d by the for- 
mer prelates. 

Whilst these things w^cre acting, a new enemy rose up against Patrick, in 
the person of William Sivez, who was the bitterest of all the rest ; and lliat 
upon a light occasion. He was a young man of a ready wit, who had lived 
some years at Louvain, under the tutorage of John Sperinc, a person w'cll 
skilled ill the study of physic and astrology. On his return home, Sivez 
quickly insinuated himself into the favour of the courtiers, on account of his 
various accomplishments, and particularly his boasted knowledge of the 
occult sciences. This qualification gained him great respect fiom the court, 
which was then madly addicted to all sorts of divinations ; so that, being of an 
acute wit, and in great favour, he was soon made archdeacon of St. Andrew's ; 
but the bishop refused to admit him to that ollice. I'poii this, ho entered 
into a consultation with John Lock, rector of tlie public schools there, who was 
a secret enemy of Patrick, and those two together employed all their engines 
to work his overthrow. The rector, having a grant from the pope, whereby he 
was piiviJeged and exempted from archicpiscopal jurisdiction, pronounced n 
sentence of excommunication against Patrick. Hut he so slighted this com- 
munication from one of an inferior order to liiiiiself, that though, when lie 
came to court, it was twice or thrice served upon him, ho went on in his 
ordinary course of life ; whereupon his enemies, as is usual in cases wdierc 
ecclesiastical censures are conU mned, implored the assistance of the king, 
and got Patrick excluded from all the churches. Oflicers of the exchequer 
were also sent, to take an inventory of all his goods ; his retinue w as com- 
manded, under a heavy penalty, to depart; and a guard was set upon him, 
to observe that he did iioiliing contrary to the edict. The restof thcl)ishop.s, 
that they might not seem ungrateful towards so benevolent a monarch, raised 
a considerable sum of money, which they violently extorted out of the small 
benefices, and presented it to him. The king, on the receipt of it, all’ccled to 
deal more mildly with Patrick, as if he look pity on him ; and accordingly 
sent to him the abbot of Holy rood, and Sivez, the effect of which was, an 
apparent reconciliation between all the parties. But this act of condesccri- 
sion on the side of Ihq king, did not take place till he had received the contri- 
butions which had been collected by the friends of the bishop. Patrick seem- 
ing to be thus freed from all his troubles, retired to his manor-house of Mony- 
inul, and began to prepare himself for the execution of hisoflice, publicly and 
privately ; when, 1o, the Komish tax-gatherers were sent in upon him hy his 
adversaries ; and because be had not paid his fees for the papal grantor hull, 
as they call it, they likewise excommunicated him. The man was now 
reduced to extreme poverty ; for his revenues, both before and after his 
return, were, for the most part, taken and brought into the royal exchequer ; 
besides which, whatever his friends could make up, had been given to the 
king and his courtiers. When the oflicers of the crown were again sent to 
take possession of his estate, guards were set upon him by the king ; his 
household servants were discharged^ and he was kept prisoner in his castle, 
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fill which had the elTect of depriving him of the use of his reason. William 
Sivez, his capital enemy, was first appointed by the king, and afterwards 
approved by the pope, to be what is called his coadjutor, on account of his 
•ncntfil disorder. This Sivez was also made inquisitor, by the power of the 
adverse faction, to inquire into the life and character of the archbishop. 
Many trifling, and some ridiculous and incredible things were objected against 
the prelate, and amongst the rest, this was one, that he had said mass three 
limes in one day, whereas, in that age, there was hardly a bishop, who did the 
srune in three months. Thus his enemy being his judge, and the witnesses 
Againsi him suborned, he was turned out of his bishopric, and Sivez, who carried 
the decree to the pope, was nominated in his room. Neither were his enemies 
content with the mischief they Jiad done him ; but, perceiving he bore all 
their contumelies with much greatness of spirit, they made an order, that he 
should ho shut up in some desolate monastery with lour keepers. The place 
chosen was Inchcolm, a rock rather than an island ; from whence, three years 
aft(!r, he was removed to Dunfermline, for fear of the English ; betwixt whom 
and the Scots a war bed then commenced. Afterwards, ho was carried to tho 
castle of Lochlevcii ; where, licing worn out with age and miseries, he departed 
this life. He w*as a man guilty of no known vice ; and in learning and virtue 
was inferior to none of his age. Other upright men, terrified by his calaniily, 
and perceiving no hopes of any reformation of the church, went every one 
al)OUt his own [irivate atfairs. In the ronrl, ecclesiastical prefernu^nts were 
i'ilher sold, or else given away to flatterers and panders, as a rew ard for 
their base and scandalous services.* 

Though these things occurred at diflerent limes, I have put iliemall together 
in mj discourse, that so the thread of the history might not be broken ofl' too 
inueh ; and also, that, by a single memorable example, wc might have an 
eiiliro view of those times; for one may easily imagine howwTetelied the com- 
mon people were, since a man eminent for all kind of virtue, and who, besides, 
had the advantage of being allied to the king, as well as to many noble 
families, was, ly a few villains of the lowest sort, exposed to the reproach and 
cruelly of his enemies. But to return to the other transactions of those Times. 

In the year 1470, there was a public decree made against John, lord of the 
Isles, wlio had seized upon some provinces, and commitlcd great ravages on 
the maritime coasts, insomuch that the king lesolved in person to march 
against him by land, while the carl of Crawford, his admiral, received order.^ 
to meet him by sea. Ilcrcupou John, perceiving that he was too weak to 
withstand such preparations, by the advice of the earl of Athol, the king’s 
unele, came in a bumble inaiinor to court, and surrendered himself to the 
royal mercy. The provinces wliicli he had forcibly entered, were taken from 
him, as Ross, Kintyrc, and Knapdale ; but he was sidfered still to continue in 
the eommaiid of the islands. The same year, the dispute with the English was 
settled amicably, just as it was about to break out into an open war. The 
occasion was this. James Kennedy had built the largest ship that had been 
known to sail upon the ocean ; but, in her voyage, she was cast by a tempest 
upon the English coast, where her lading was plundered by the inhabitants, 
and though restitution was often demanded, none could be obtained. This 
circumstance bred a disgust betwixt the two nations, for some years. At 
last, the English sent ambassadors into Scotland, the chief of whom were 
the bishop of Durham, and a nobleman named Scroop. By these persons, 
king Edward, who had been tossed about by the caprice of fortune, and whose 
exchequer was drained by continual wars, desired a treaty of peace; which 
>vas easily renewed, on condition that a proper compensation should he made 
for the ship and cargo that had been, rifled, according to the estimate of the 
c.ibilrators appointed for the purpose. 

The same year ambassadors were sent to Charles duke of Burgundy, in 
behalf of the merchants who had been disturbed in their trade. On their 


* The body of the Scottish prelates being jeuloab of the metropolitied jurisdiction of St- 
Aiidiow’s, made a present to the king, and petitioned him to st»licit the pope for a revocation 
of pint of his bull. His holiness complied for the same consideration, and a new arohbishop- 
i ic was founded at Glasgow. — Collivv'st Ecctes, Hist, vol* i. (i81* 
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arrival in Flanders, they were honourably received by the prince; bat one 
Andrews, a physician, who was also a great astrologer, being occasionally 
invited by them to supper, and understanding the cause of their coming, took 
them aside, and told them that they should not make too much haste in their 
embassy ; for. In a few days, they would hear other news of the duke, Ac- 
eordingly, his prediction was fulliiled ; for within three da>s after, the duke’s 
army was overthrown by the Swiss, at the city of Nancy in Lorrain ; where 
he was killed.^ Hereupon the ambassadors returned without ejecting their 
business ; and when they came to the king, and told him how highly skilled 
this Andrews was, in predicting things to come, they persuaded him, who of 
himself was inclinable to those arts, to send for the man, upon promises of a 
good reward. Hither therefore he came, was well received, and gratilicd 
with a rich parsonage, and other benefices. It is reported of him, that he told 
the king he should speedily be destroyed by his own subjects; and lliat this 
speech agreed with the prediction of some witches, a species of divination to 
which he was immoderately addicted. These women arc said to have prophe- 
sied, that a lion should be killed by bis whelps. Hereupon, from a prince at first 
of great ingenuity and good hopes, and as yef not wholly depraved, he degene- 
rated into a fierce and cruel tyrant ; for when his mind had recerved and become 
filled with .suspicious, he accounted even his nearest kindred, and the best of 
the nobility, as bis enemies. The nobles also were disgusted with him, partly 
by reason of his familiarity with that base kind of people ; but chiefly because 
he slighted men of rank, and chose mean persons for his counsellors and 
advisers. The chief of these was Thomas Preston, one of a good family, but 
who made it his business to humour the king in all things. Another was 
Robert Cochran, a man endued with great strength of body and equal auda- 
city of mind, who became known to the king by a duel which he fought; so 
that presently, from an architect he rose 1o he a courtier, and was put in a 
fair way of rising to some greater advancement. Having performed some 
lighter mailers intrusted to him, with diligence, and by accommodating him- 
self to the king’s humour, he was soon admitted to advise concerning the 
great afl'airs of the kingdom ; insomuch that Preston chose him for his son-in- 
law. The third was William Rogers, an English musician, or singer, who, 
coming into Scotland with the ambassadois, after the king had heard him 
once or twice, he was so taken with hini, that he would not suffer him to lo- 
furti, but advanced him to wealth and honour; and, in a short time, made 
him a^knight. The rest of his intimates were tlie most despicable sort of the 
meanest tradesmen, who were only known by their improbity, or had 
nothing to recommend them but their boldness. Whereupon the nobility had 
a meeting, wherein the king’s two brothers were chief, to consult iqion the 
means of clearing the court of these low' characters. Some intimation of the 
ilcsigti being divulged abroad, John, the youngest of the brothers, more un- 
wary than the rest, spoke a little loo boldly and rashly concerning the slate 
(d* the kingdom, for which he was seized by the courtiers, cast into prison, 
rondemiied by the privy-council, and put to death, by having a vein opened 
till he expired. The cause of his death w as given out amongst the vulgar, to 
be, his having conspired with sorcerers against the king’s life: and, to make 
the matter more plausible, twelve witches of ibc lowest condition were tried 
and burnt. The death of John, how'cver, did rather stifle than dissipate the 
conspiracy, which seemed almost read^ to break forth into action. 

Alexander, the next in blood, as well as in danger, though he endeavoured 
to avert all suspicion from himself as much as he could, yet the king’s officers 
thought they could never be secure while he was alive; and therefore pre- 
sently shut him op prisoner in the castle of Edinburgh. Here he was strictly 
kept by those who judged his power would be their destruction ; and seeing 
he could not appease the king’s wrath by the mediation of bis friends, he 
began to think of making bis escape. He had but one of his servants left to 
wait upon him in bis chamber. Him, and none else, he acquainted with his 

* Charles the Bold, duke of Burgandy, was slain January 6, 1470: but there was notliing 
evtrnordinary in the prediction of his death, for Philip de Comtiies tells us that there was a 
conspiracy formed for the purpose* 
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design, who hired a vessel forliim, to be ready fitted in the adjoining road ; 
iheii he employed messengers to make frequent errands to him from tho 
court, who should tell him stories before his keepers, for he was not allowed to 
ppcak with aii} body except in their presence, that the king was now more re- 
concilcahle to him than formerly, and that lie would speedily be set at liberty. 
'When the day appointed for his escape approached, be assumed as cheerful 
an air as in this calamitous condition he was able to do, and told his keepers, 
that now lie bciicvcd, hy the messages sent him from the king, he was recon- 
<!ilod to him, and liial he hoped he should not be held much longer in durance. 
Accordingly, lie iiiviled Ihetu to a noble supper, and himself drank freely 
Miih them, till late at iiiglit. They then departed, and, being all full of wine, 
/ell into a sound sles p. Thus left to himself, he made a rope of the sheets of 
his bed, long cnougb, as be thought, for the height of the wall ; hut first, to 
snake a trial, lie rauM il his servant to slide down it, till, perceiving hy his fall 
that il was loo slioit. he lengthened it out as well as he could in these circum* 
stances, am! hiinseir descended, took up tho man, who bad broke his leg 
f»y tin* fall, upon hi', sliouldeis, and eariied him about a mile to the vessel, 
where they went en hoard ; and, having a fair wind, sailed to liunbar. Here 
he i’oi tilled thc'i a.sllj; against any forcible assault, and soon after, with a small 
retinue, went o\ei into France. Andrew Stuart, the ehanctdlor, was now- 
sent with an aini^ to take the castle, wbicli was besieged closely .some months ; 
liUt itwa.s d< iended not less bravely, till at last, the gaiiison, for W'ant of 
necessari* s, wiie loiced to get vesseLs, and, in the iiigi»l, they departed pri- 
vati'ly for Fnglanrl. In the tnoinitig, the empty fortress wa.s taken; but the 
conquest cost the besiegers some men of note, who ueic slain there. 

it was mueli about this time, that the kings of England and Scotland, 
wearied out w itn domestic troubles, dc.sircd each to make peace. Accordingly, 
an embassy from England was appointed to complete it, w'hich was kindly 
reetdved, and tho terms were not oiih agreed upon, hut an afllnity settled to 
confirm it; that (Cecilia, tlie daughiei oi* Edward, .should he espoused to 
,Tamcs, the son of the Ling <if ScotlfUid, as .soon as both were mriiriagcahle. 
Part also of the dowry was paid, upon this eondiiion, that if, when they came 
to tlic proper age, the marriage should nut he consummat(;d, the money should 
be repaid to the English, Some burghers of the principal towns were also given 
up as hostages, for the performance of the condition.s. But this peace lasted 
not long; for, hy reason of the grudges remaining since the last wars, incursionk 
were made, plunders committed, and villages burnt; so that both side.s were 
iNllamed by these mutual injuries, to such a degree, that it broke out at last 
into open hostility. 15ut,besides this, each king had other peculiar provocations. 
Douglas the elder, and Alexander, the king’s brother, in exile, stirred up tho 
English king to war. For Alexander, wim, as I said before, went into Fiance, 
married the daugliter of the earl of Boluugne ; but, not being able to procure 
aid from Lewds XI. then on the throne, for the recovery of his own, he passed 
over into England, hoping, from thence, to make some attempt upon Scot- 
land. As for dames of Scotland, Liewis of France incited him to make war, 
having sent Robert Ireland, a Scotchman, and doctor of the Sorbonne, with 
two FjcucIj knights to him, on that errand. Thus the peace came to be 
violated ; and although the Scottish affairs, owing to part of the country being 
wasted, were in an indifl'erent condition, and a great army of the English, 
under the duke of Gloucester, was expected ; yet the king, and those about 
him, levied forces, but with no great heart; for the upstarts, as they lately 
were, and very poor ones too, whose greatness was founded on the calamities 
of others, and who had been the authors of desperate counsels, feared nothing 
more than a numerous assembly of the incensed nobility. When they came to 
Lauder, a town near the borders of March and Teviotdale, though those coun- 
tries had been either wasted by the enemy, or else were necessitated to sub- 
mit ; the king proceeded in his wonted course of exactions, distrusting the 
nobility, and managing every thing by his cabinet-council. This indignity 
the nobles would endure no longer ; and therefore, during the third watch, 
they assembled in a church in the town, where, in a full audience, Archibald 
Bntigias, earl of Angus, is reported to have declared the cause of their meet 
iiig in this manner * . 

13. ' 2Q 
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** 1 think it not necessary, noble peers, to make a long otation concerning 
the stale of the Scottish all'airs, which you partly renieiiibcr yourselves, and 
partly see now before your eyes. The chief of the nobility are either banished, 
or else compelled to sutler intolerably, and to perforin unworthy things ; 
while you, in whom the strength of the kingdom rests, are left without a head 
as a ship without a steersman, subject to all the storms and tempests of for- 
tune, if our houses are burnt, your estates arc plundered, the busbaudmen 
arc cither slain, or else, being without a remedy, have submitted to the enemy. 
The king, though of himself a man of a generous spirit and singular prudence, 
is carried away by poisonous insinuations, and refers all things pertaining to the 
good of the commonwealth, as peac-.e, war, and the like, not to an assembly of 
the nobles, but to inferior upstarts. These men consult soothsayers and 
wizards, and carry their answers to the king, whose mind is become infirm, 
sickly, and easily taken with such vain superstitions. Thus decrees are 
made under the inOuctice of such directors, concerning the general safety ; 
for they, knowing themselves to be deservedly hated by all men, bear the like 
hatred to all ; and their endeavour is, not oti4 to undermine your authority, 
but to cut you all oil', by whatever arts and practices arc in tlicir power. 
They have removed some by death, and others by banishment. Neither do 
they proceed step by step, to play their game, as inferior persons, when pro- 
moted, are wont to do; but immediately exercise the trials of their cruelly 
and avarice upon the royal blood. One of tlie king's brothers they have 
most inhumanly put to death ; of the other the country has been robbed by 
banishment, so that he is given as a general to our enemies. These being 
thus taken out of the way, ilicir next work is, to deal with ihc nubility ; for, 
being of low estate and condition themselves, they would have no man of 
excellence, or of high birth, to survive them. All such as have cither riches 
to satisfy their avarice, or power to resist their presumption, are accounted 
as their enemies. \ct, in the mean time, wc are undertaking a war against 
a public foe, the English, as if any enemy were more deadly than bo who is 
never satisHed, in point of covetousness, with your estates, nor, in point of 
cruelty, with your blood. Now, to make it clear to you, that this intestine 
plague is more dreadful than tlic foreign one ; suppose, which God forhid, 
that the king of England should defeat us, doubtless he w'uuld remember 
old grudges, and, in pursuance of that conquest, what end of his successes 
would he propound to himself, or what reward of his victory ? Would he 
aim at the life of bis enemy, the king, or at ours? 1 tliink at neither. For 
the dispute between us is, not for life, but for glory and crninre : and a gene- 
rous mind, as it is vehement and eager against those who resist it, so it is 
easily mitigated and inclined to lenity by submission and obsequiousness, 
even by the mere consideration of the instability of all human afl'airs. Eul, 
suppose that the rage of the enemy should aim at the king's life and destruc- 
tion, I pray, vthich of the two can bo said to act most mercifully, be that, 
together with life, takes away all sense of misery, or they who reserve him, 
whom they ought prineipnily to love and reverence next to God, to a daily 
butchery and execution? who arm his mind, already prepossessed with 
witchcrafts, to the destruction of his friends? who keep the king, now almost 
encompassed by the arms of his enemies, as a prisoner, and do not sulfcr 
him to see the faces of his people, that he rany understand their alTection to 
him, and experience their loyalty? They are not so much enemies, who 
pitch camp against (sarnp, and so openly profess their hostility, as they who, 
at home, treacherously contrive our ruin. They alienate the king's mind 
from his friends, and betray him to his adversaries; and thus they deprive us 
of our commander, and ex])ose us as a prey to the arms of the enemy, by 
whom, if your lives are given you, after you are conquered, yet you will fall 
*nto shame and servilndc ; and, if you overcome them, yet you will not pro- 
cure quiet to yourselves, strength to your country, nor glory to your king 
hut a greater liberty to your foes to exercise their pleasure, not only at pre- 
sent, but in perfect security for the future. Thus we shall bring a plague ana 
misery on jourselves, and a stricter servitude on our king, so that victory, 
instead of freeing os from foreign miseries, would only increase our domestic 
ones. Therefore, in short, my opinion is, that we oughi to shake off the yoke 
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at home, before we ventiirc to engage the enemy abroad ; otherwise we shall 
be all made slaves to the arbitrary humours of a few men ; and thereby 
strengthen the enemy, and betray the commonwealth. God bless your con* 
sulfations in this matter.’^ 

When Douglas had ended his speech, there followed, not a debate, but a 
confused noise, throughout the whole assembly, and a continual cry of, “ To 
your arms against tbc public enemy T For the minds of all present were so 
inflamed, that though they had none to lead them, most of them were ready to 
break in upon the king's quarters. But the graver sort, who, by tbeir honour 
and authority, had a great interest among the rest, appeased the tumult ; 
Raring lest, in any impetuous assault of the people, the king himself might 
come to some harm. Therefore they agreed, that the principal commanders 
should take a small number of their chief conGdants, and, witliout any general 
inovemenl, go to the king's pavilion, and seize the oilenders who had the 
management of things, and bring them forth to he tried before the whole 
army, that so they might suffer condign punishment, aceording to the laws. 

Wliilst these things were in agitation, intelligence came to the court, that 
the nobles had assembled before clay' in the church; hut for what purpose 
could not he surmised; though it certainly must be some great matter, wliicli 
engaged such persons to meet, unknown to the king and his counsellors. 
The king being awakened, rose in gieat fear out of his bed, and consulted 
those about him, what was best to be done; sending, in the meanwhile, 
('Ochran out to observe w lial was passing, and to bring him word. Just as 
(loehran came pretty near the church with a sinull ictinne, he met the chief 
of the iiohilily coming to court. Douglas no sooner saw him, than he imme- 
diately laid hold of the massy gold chain which he wore about his neck, and 
almost strangled him, after which he gave him up as a prisom r to the marshal, 
and then went directly to the king's bedchamber. They who were there made 
no opposition, cither out of reverence to his person, or because they were 
astonished at his sudden appearance; so that there the rest were soon seized 
upon, who were thought to have corrupted the king by their wicked counsels. 
Only one young man, who hung about the king’s neck, and desired i;fa)don, 
escaped. His name was John llamsay, who came of a good family, on ac- 
eount of which, and his age, he was excused and dismissed. Whilst the rest 
were led out to their trials, there was a universal tumult and noise raisf'd 
throughout the army, crying out, Plang the rogues!” whereupon they were 
presently hurried away, and ended their ii\es in a halter. The army in 
general was so intent upon their execution, that when they wanted ropes 
upon so sudden an occasion, they all ofiered the leins of their horses’ bridles 
and their baggage tackle for the purpose, striving much who should have the 
honour of presenting his own first. 

This faction of the court had committed many injuries agaimst private 
persons ; but their wrongs to the public lay chiefly in their having been the 
authors of a new brass coin, to which the common people gave the odious 
name of black money. Upon this coinage there first ensued a dearth of all 
things, and afterwards a famine ; for the traders would rather sufier their 
commodities to .spoil on their hands, than, under a pretence of sale, give them 
away to the buyers. But, that all commerce might not wholly cease amongst 
the people, this one remedy was found out for dealers and chapmen, that 
they should mention, in their contracts, in what sort of money the payment 
should be made. It is true, some of our former kings had coined a similar 
kind of money, but it was more for the necessary use of tbc poor, than for 
their Own gain ; and also provision was made by a law, appointing such a 
sum, beyond which sellers should not be compelled to take it in payment. 
Thus the purchasers of small commodities had a benefit; and care was taken, 
that the richer sort should have no damage by this mode of change or sale. 
U was also objected against these men, that they had alienated the king's 
hcait from the nobility, had set him upon the study of magic, and hurried birii 
^n to the destruction of his own kindred. But tJiat which made Cochran 
most hated, was his earldom of March; which country his royal master had 
cither given to him, or at least committed to his trust, upon the death of the 
king’s younger brother. 
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When these evil counsellors were removed out of the way, the king having 
no great confldcnce in the soldiery, nor they in him, the army was dismissed, 
and returned home. But though the king for the present suppressed his 
anger, and made many large and fair promises to the nobilUy, his heart in- 
wardly boiled with blood, slaughter, and revenge. And therefore, as soon 
as lie thought himself at liberty, he retired, with a few of his confidants, 
into the castle of Edinburgh ; while the nobility, not knowing what to think, 
held also their separate consultations. The king of England, chiefly through 
the persuasion of Alexander, who informed him of the dissension between the 
Scottish king and liis nobles, and also assured him, that as soon as ever he 
entered that country, great numbers of horse and foot would conic in to him, 
raised forces in the winter, over which he made Richard his brother, duke of 
Gloucester, general, and commanded him to go into Scotland. He began 
his march about midsummer; and, understanding in what condition the Scot- 
tish aflairs were, turned aside to Berwick. He was received immediately 
into the town, and leaving four thousand men to besiege the castle, with the 
rest of his force proceeded directly to Edinburgh, making dreadful devastation 
wherever ho came. But Alexander leading them on, they entered the city 
without committing any rapine there; and by a public proclahialioii made in 
the market-place, he advised James, seeing he could not speak with him, first 
to perform what he had promised to Edward; and then, that before the first 
of September he would cause satisfaction to ho made for all the wrongs and 
injuries he had ofiVred to the English; adding, that, unless he complied, 
Richard duke of Gloucester would persecute him and his country with fire 
and sword. To all this, Jafnes, perceiving that at prirsent he was not able to 
perform what was rcquiicd, and that, on the other hand, he was iinuhic 
to withstand the power of the enemy, returned no answer at all, either by 
writing or message. The nobles of Scotland, however, when tliey found 
themselves forsaken of their king, that they might not be wholly wanting to 
the public safety, levied another army, ami formed a camp at Haddington ; 
and, that they iniglil somewhat alleviate the imminent danger and pressuie, 
and stop the enemy in Ids career of victory, they sent agents to tlie duke of 
Gloucester, to desire, that the marriage, so long proposed, might he consum- 
mated. They wen^ also to dcetuic, that it sliould not he their fault, if the 
agrccTiients made belw c CO the two nations were not punctualh performed, 
flic English general, knowing that the Scots would not run the lisk of a 
battle, because [lait of their strength was with him on account of Alr^xander, 
w'ho was a ])opuIar man, and that the rest were divided into several factions, 
returncMl for answer, '^'fhat lie did not know what his king had resoi\(‘d upon 
in regard to the inarrie.ge, hut that he thought it fit the money, paid to Jatm s 
as part of tin* dowr}, should be presently returned ; and that if tiicy would 
have peace, they should promise to give up the castle of llerwi<*k ; or, if they 
could not do that, then solemnly to swear that they would neither attempt to 
relieve the garrison, imr hirnlcrtlie bo'siegers, until the place was either t^ken 
by storm, or surrendeied upon conditions.’’ The Scots returned answa r by 
their ambassadors, that it could not be their fault the marriage was not con 
sutnrnated, since both liridc and bridegroom were under age; tliat the money 
was not due, as the day of payment was not comr, and that if there were not 
sullieicnt security gi\<*n for it, they would give more; but that with regard to 
the castle of Jh'i wick, it was built by the Scots on their own ground, and had 
for many ages been under their jurisdiction, therefore they could nut pail 
with it; and that though the English had .sometimes taken it, and possessed il 
by force, yet tlieir violence did not prejudice the ancient right of the original 
ow ners. But tiloucestcr, who was superior in strength, resolved to carry the 
point, and to^uimit of no legal dispute in the ease. The same day, Cainphell, 
earl of Argyle, Andrew Stuart the vhanoellor, and the bishops of St. Andrew's 
and Dunblane, sent to Alexander, who was in the English camp at belli 
ingtoii, a deed signed with their own hands and seals, promising him, if he 
would he loyal to the king, in the next assembly they would take eaie tliat hia 
estate should he restored, and an amnesty given for what was past; in aS' 
siuiancc of which they solemnly engaged their faith. Alexander acquainted 
Gloucester with this, who was very iiicndly. and dismissed him upon it; and 
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50 lie returned into bis own country^ where, in the next assembly of estates, 
ho was unanimously made reji^ent; and presently a proposition was made con- 
cerning raising the siege of Berwick, llie wiser sort were of opinion, that in 
so dangerous a time, when things were unsettled by reason of domestic sedi- 
tions, it would he best to make peace upon any terms ; for they saw plainly, 
that if they should have the bolter of so powerful an enemy, yet it w'ould 
rather provoke than dishearten him ; and that if they were themselves over- 
come, it was uncertain how an enemy, fierce by nature and elevated by suc- 
cess, would use his victory. Some, who were more spirited than prudent, 
opposed this opinion ; which, however, was carried in parliament. After 
many conditions had been discussed, it was agreed at length, that, on the 
‘itith of August, 1482, the castle of Berwick should be surrendered to the Eng- 
lish, and a truce made for a few months, till they could have more time to 
treat of a peace. Thus Berwick was lost to the Scots, after it had been 
enjoyed by them twenty-one years since their last recovery of it. The duke 
of Gloucester having thus made a prosperous expedition, returned home in 
Ititnnph. 

Edward, by the advice of his conncil, judged it more for the advantage of 
lilngland to disannul the marriage contract; for he feared that the intestine 
discords of the Scuts were so gieat, that the issue of James might he in dan- 
ger of losing the crown ; and he was most respectful to Alexander, hecniis(% 
if he should succeed lo the throne, he hoped to have a constant and faithliil 
oily in him, on account of tlie great kindness he had received at hi.s hands. 
Hereupon, a herald was sent lo Edinburgh, lo renounce the allinity, and to 
th'inand the repajinent of the dowry. When he had declared his errand pub- 
licly, on the ‘Jotli of Uctolior, the Scots obtained a day for the repayment, 
and restored it lo a penny, and withal, they sent some to convoy the herald 
as far as Berwick. Alexander, that he might extinguish the remains of the 
old hatred of his brother against him, and so obtain new favour by a fresh 
eouitesy, brought him out of the castle, and restored him lo the full posses- 
sion of bis Kingdom. Bui the memory of old olfcnces prevailed more with 
the proud aiid restless spirit of James, than this act of kindness. Moreover, 
besidtNs the king’s rooted jealousies, there were some who daily calumniated 
Alexander, and whispered in the ear of his brother, that the great popularity 
wliifli he had actpiired, afi’orded an evident t)roof that the crown was his 
object. Alexander, upon this, being informed by his friends, that mischi^f 
was hatebing against him at court, fled privately into England, and gave up 
The castle of ])unhar to Edward. In his absence he was condemned, and the 
crimes alleged against him were, lirst, that he had often sent messengers 
into Eiigintid ; tlialhc had retired thither himself, without obtaining the 103 al 
p(Tmission; and that there he had joined in council against liis country and the 
life of his king. All bis adherents, however, w ere pardoned, and amongst 
ilie rest, William Crichton, who was accused not only of being an abettor of 
his designs against his country, but also as the chief instigator of them. But 
when he had obtained indemnity for what was p:ist. he fell again under the 
charge of giving counsel and advice to Alexander, after he was condemned , 
frequent letters passing helween them, by the means of Thomas Dickson, a 
priest; and of causing his castle of Giiohton lo he fortified against the king, 
and commanding the soldiers of the gariison not lo suriender it lo the royal 
forces. AVliereforc he was suiimume«l to answer tlm Mth day of February, 
in the year 11S5 ; but. as he did not appear, he was outlawed, and his goods 
were confiscated, TJiesc were the causes of his pumshnient, as .stated in 
our public records; but it is thought that the haired which the king had 
conceived against him, upon a private occasion, did him most mischief. 
The cause was this, William had a beautiful wife, of the noble family of 
Dunbar, of whom he was very fond, till she was seduced hs the king. On 
being made acquainted with this dishonour, he had recouisc to a rasli 
kind of revenge, by intriguing with the king’s >ounger sister, who w as very 
handsome, hut of a light character, and even suspected of being too familiar 
with her brother. Bv lior Giiehlon had a daughter, named Margaret, who 
died not long since. ‘ In tlic mean time, Crichton’s wife died at his ovvn 
house; and the kingjs sister, just incnlioiicd, was so much in love with WH- 
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liarn, that she seemed at times to have lost her senses out of refi^ard to bttn. 
The partly by the mediation of Willianrs friends, partly mindful of tiie 
vrrong which he had liimself done him of the like sort, and willinp^ also to 
cover the infamy of his sister under the veil of marriajee, permitted Crichton 
to return a^ain to court, on condition that ho made her his wife. William 
was persuaded by his friends ; and for want of better prospects, especially 
when Richard of Eii|;land was dead, he came to Inverness, where he bad a 
conference with the kinjf, not lon«^ before the demise of both; so that j^reat 
Jiopes were there given of his return. Ilis sepulchre is yet there to be seen. 
These things occurred at several periods, but 1 have put them together, that 
the thread ot my history might not be discontinued and broken oil*. Let us 
now return to what was before omitted. 

Edward of England died in the month of April next after the delivery of 
.Dunbar to him, in the year 1483, leaving his brother Richard guardian to his 
sons, lie was first content with the name of Protector, and under that title 
governed England for two months: but afterwards having, by sinister practices, 
engaged a great part of the nobility and commonalty to his side, he confined 
the two young piinces in prison, while the queen and her two daughters 
sought refuge in a sanctuary near London, in June following he took upon 
him the name and entire dignity of a king. 

Alexander of Albany, and James Douglas, being willing to try how' their 
countrymen stood ailccted towards them, came with five hundred chosen 
horse to Loehmahcii on the day of St. Magdalen, because a great fair used to 
be then iield at that place. Here a skirmish began between the parties witli 
enraged iiiiiuls on both sides, and the success was vaiious, as aid earne in 
out of the neighbouring district, either to one party or the other. Tiny 
fought from noon till night, and the issue was very doubtful; hut at Inst the 
victory inclined to the Scots, though it was a hloody-one, as they lost many 
of their men. Douglas was there taken prisoner, and sent to the monastery 
of Lindore.s. Alexander was set on a horse, and escaped, hut did not remain 
long after this in England. In the mean time, many incursions were made, 
more to the loss of the English than benefit to the Scots. Richard w as uncer- 
tain of the event of things at home, and withal feared his enemy abroad ; for 
many of the English favouring the earl of Richmond, who was then an exile 
in France, they sent for him over, to take upon him the government of the 
kmgdom. Richard at this was mightily troubled; neither was he less dis- 
turbed with the consciousness of his own wickedness ; hut because lie f;ould not 
quell domestic seditions as soon as he hoped, therefore he tliought it best to 
oblige foreigners by any conditions whatever ; that so, by their authority and 
power, he might he safer at home, ami more formidable abroad. For this 
cause he sent ambassadors into Scotland, to make peace, or at least a truce 
for some years. There lie found all things more easy than he could have 
hoped; for James, whose many and notable crimes made him no less an 
object of hitter hatred to his own people, than Richard was to his, willingly 
gave car to the niiihassadors ; thinking that, if once he could secure a peace 
with England, he might revenge his private wrongs at leisure, and mure eifec- 
tually, because his opponents would be deprived of a refuge. On these 
grounds especially, both kings sent some of their coniiclaiits to the borders; 
where, after many and long disputes concerning compensation for losses, 
seeing peace could not be made by reason of the multitude of complain- 
ants, and the weakness of their proofs, they only concluded a tiuce fur three 
years. 

But because matters could not then be adjusted, on accourt of the above 
diflicultics, and the shortness of the time, arbiters were appointed on both 
sides, who, together w ith the eornnianders of the borders, should see all things 
.settled according 'to equity. One condition in the treaty w'as set down so 
very intricately, about the restoration of the castle of Dunbar, that the English 
interpreted the article in the sense of being allowed to retain it, while the 
Scots understood it to mean, that they might reduce it by force, notwith- 
.statiding the truce. When the Scots, after the expiration of six months, sent 
ambassadors to demand the castle, Richard by bis letters made them pro- 
mises of good will, but delayed the restoration, alleging, sometimes one, and 
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sometimes another thin^, as an ohslacio, till his death, which ensued not long 
after. He was slain by his couiUrymcn, and Henry VII. was not yet fully 
established in the throne, when James laid siege 1 o the castle in a very sharp 
winter. The garrison, seeing that lhe> were not Iikel> to have relief from 
England, in the present distracted state of aOairs there, surrendered the 
place. Henry, being troubled with man}' cares, that lie might cut off the 
occasion of foreign wars, and extirpate the seeds of old hatred, came to 
Ncwcastle-upon-T}ne ; from whence he sent ambassadors to Scotland, cilher 
to make a perpetual league, or, at least, a loiig truce. He, as a man of great 
prudenci!, and having experienced many vicissitudes of things in his life, 
judged it highly conducive to the settlement of his kingdom, to make peace with 
riis neighbours, and especially the Scots; because, comnmnly, those two 
nations lying upon the watch for advantages against each other, protected 
rrhellious fugitives, entertained those who were exiled, and maintained 
sedition, by giving the authors of it hop(‘s of refuge and supply. James also 
desired nothing more, than to he free from the fear of foreigners, that he 
might punish his own dLsubedi(‘nt subjects at his pleasure. Therefore he 
kindly received the ambassadors, and told them that he wished very much 
i'oi an amicable understanding, but that he feared his people would neither 
conse nt to a perpetual peace, nor to any long truce. He was of this opinion, 
paitly because a long truce was forbidden the Scots by an ancient law', lest, 
when all fear of an enemy was removed, their minds might languish in idle- 
ness, and tin; sinews of their vigour he remitted; and partly, because they 
could not so sudd*'nly lay aside that licreeuess of spirit, which they had ac- 
(|iiiied hy an habitual use of antis, ff, however, he added, llicy could be 
brought to >ield to a truce for six or seven years, he would not have them 
lefuse it; hut as for himself, he was willing to maintain a firm and inviolate 
peace with tlie English, as long as he lived ; Jftid he would also lake care, that 
tlic truce should he renewed, beddre the date of it w as quite expired ; but he 
eanu'stly d'siicd Die ambassadors not to divulge abroad the discourse* 
which had passed in secret between them, lest his nobility shoidd ho more bnek- 
ward from assenting to a peace, if they saw him forward in the measure. 
W iicn this was reported to Henry, who knew in what a tumultuous state the 
idiiiirs of Scotland were, how convenient it was for the king to have a peace, 
and imagined that he spoke in sincerity of heart, he accepted of the truce for 
seven )ears, and so returned to York. In the mean time the queen of Sente 
dietl, a woman of singular beauty and probity ; who, by ber good ronduet, 
Was thought soinotimes to have moderated the unbridled appetites and 
passions of her husband. Alexander also, the king's brother, died in France, 
leaving two sons behind him, Alexander, i>y his first wife, the daughter of the 
earl of the Orkneys, and by his second, John, who was afterwards the regent 
king of Scotland for some years. 

James, having thus settled peace abroad, and at home being freed from two 
trouhlesornc disturbers of his designs, returned to his extravagant courses, 
excluding almost all the nobility, and keeping none hut upstarts alxnit him; 
upon whom he bestowed ^reat honours and prelerments ; entrusting to them the 
care of all public allairs, and tlie ways and means of raising money, while he 
himself lay, as it w'cre, drow ned in voluptuousness. The chief of this new 
faction of the court was John Ramsay, who had been preserved at Lauder by 
the desire of the king, and escaped punishment. Such now was his arrogant 
|uifl(?, that, not content with the stewardship of the household, a place of 
prime honour amongst Ihe Scots, which the kinghad given him, and many 
lieli lordships besides, he obtained an edict, that “ none hut lie, and his re- 
tinue, should wear a sword, or other weapon, in those places where the king 
lodged that so, hy this means, they might strengthen themselves and their 
followers against the nobility, who kept their distinct and frequent meetings 
hy themselves, and walked up and down in their arms. But this edict made 
the people hate Ramsay, rather than fear him; for now, they had nothing but 
the image of pet feet slavery before their eyes. In the mean time, the king 
meditated nothing more, than how' to satiate himself with the blood of those 
men who were supposed to have been the authors of the former insurrection, 
01 were suspected o& rebellious designs. But as he could not do this by open 
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force, he thought to elTect it by subtlety ; and Uiercfore feigned friendship for 
the very men who were the objects of his malevolence ; and treated them 
with more iamiliarity than became tlic dignity of a prince. To others, who 
were eminent in power, he gave honours and various grants. He made David 
Lindsay, carl of Crawford, duke of Montrose ; endcavonring to draw him over 
to his .side by that moans, because he was a powerful man in his country. 
As for George, e:ul of Angus, he entertained him frequently about his per- 
son ; and, as if he had wholly received him into his favour, acquainted him with 
his privalc dcsign.s ; 30! none of his rewards aiid flatteries could persuade 
men that lie was .sinct're. For they who know his disposition, did not at all 
doubt, that his dissitnulalioii of hcnevolmee and respect, tended to no other 
end, hut that he might either arrest the nohility one by oikj, or else cause 
lliem to <)uairel with each oilier: as liis assembling the chief of tliein at Edin- 
burgh iiiiole r..o!e plainly appear ; lor he called J>ougias to him into the 
castle, and t<.Ul him, that he liad now an eminent oppurUiiiity to revenge him 
self; lieeiiu.s*', it the ieiiderii of the faction were appielieudcd and put to 
death, tiic n si would ho quiet ; hut Hint if he omitted this opportumt3^, which 
was so lairl;, put iiit«» his hands, he could never expect the like again. 

Jlouglas, who knew' that the king’.s mind was no more rccohciled to liini- 
self than to olh< is, crafiily rea.soried with him concerning the cruelty amt 
danger of the dc.^i'.'ii ; alleging, that men would judge it a base and flagitious 
net, if lie should, without a hearing or trial, hurry so many nolilc persons to 
death, after lia\iiig pardoned their forinci mi.sdemeanors, and given them Du' 
public faith for tlieir safety. He observed alsi), that so far fioni the ficiee 
minds of his enemies being broken by the death of a few, if his faitii .should 
be once violated, all liope of concord would be cut ofl’: and that, if once men 
despaired of pardon, their anger would lie turned into rage; and from thence 
a greater obstinacy and contempt, both of the king’s authority, and ev(ri of 
their lives, would irifalllhly ensue. But if you will hearken to my counsel, 
said he, J will shew you a way, whereby you may preserve Hu* dignity of a 
king, and gratify 3 our revenge. I will gather my friends and clans togetliei. 
and so openly, and in the day time, will lay hold upon them, that you may 
try them wheic 30U will, and inflict what punishment 30U please upon them. 
This way will be more creditable and safe', than if you weic to set upon them 
secretly, and by night; for tln'ii it would look as if they were rniirdeied by 
thieves. The king, thinking the carl sincere in what he spoke, and knowing 
that he was able to perform wliat he ptumised ; gave him many thanks, and 
more promises of great rovvard.s, and so dismissed him. But he presently 
acquainted the nobility with their imminent danger, and advised them to 
withdraw themselves from court, as he Inniself also did. The king, pei reiv- 
ing that liis secret projects w'ere discovered, from that day forward would 
trust nobody ; so, after staying some time in the castle of Edinburgh, lie 
sailed into the countries beyond the Forth ; where the people still continued 
Arm in their obedience to him, and there he levied a considerable force. The 
nobles, who bad hitherto sought his reformation, and not his destruction 
now seeing that all hopes of an agreement were cut oil, directed their coun- 
sels to his utter overthrow and ruin ; only there was one thing which troubled 
them, and that was the choice of a general, who. in case of their subduing 
the king, might be regent or viceroy, with the consent of the people, and such, 
an one, as, 011 account of the honour of his family, would excite as little envy 
as possible. After many consultations upon this point, at last they pitched 
upon the king’s son, who was allured to a compliance by the superiutendants 
and tutors of his childhood. But he consented out of fear, lest, if he refused, 
the government and command should be made over to the English, who were 
the perpetual enemies of his family. 

The king by this time had passed over the Forth, and pitched his tent ncai 
the castle of Blackness ; the army of his son being not far ofl*, and ready for 
the encounter. At this crisis, the difference was composed by the interven- 
tion of the carl of Athol, tlie king’s uncle, who was given up as a hostage for 
the peace, to Adam Hepburn, earl of Botliweil, with whom he remained till 
the death of the king. But though peace was thus restored, it did not last 
long ; for new suspicions arose on both sides, and many complaints passed 
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between them ; till, at length the nobles came to this decision : That, j^ince 
the king did nothing sincerely, a certain war was better than a treacherous 
peace; therefore, only one medium was left, upon which they could agree; 
and that was, that the king should resign the government to his son, and 
if he would not consent to that, it was in vain for him to give himself the 
trouble of any more messages or disputes.'' The king communicated this 
answer, by his ambassadors, to the French and English courts, making it his 
request that they would assist him, by their influence, against the fury of a 
few of his rebellious subjects, and, if necessary, by some auxiliary forces, 
that so they might be reduced to obedience. He observed, that this ouglit 
to be regarded as a common concern, since the contagion, by such an 
example, would quickly spread to the neighbouring nations. Ambassadors 
were also sent to Eiigenius VlIT, pope of Eome, desiring him, out of his 
paternal aflection to the Scottish name, to send thither a legate with full power, 
by ecclesiastical censures, to compel the rebels to laydown their arms, and 
obey llic king. The pope wrote to Adrian of Castell, bis legate in England, 
and a man of great learning and prudence, enjoining him to exert his endea- 
vours for settling the Scottish affairs. But these remedies came too late ; 
for the nobles? who were not ignorant of the king's designs, and knew that he 
was implacable towards tlicrri, resolved to hasten a battle, before he should 
receive any more forces. Tlioiigh they had the king’s son with them, to give 
their cause a better grace among tlic common people, and also to shew' that they 
were no enemies to tlieir couniiy, but only to their misled king; yet, lest the 
public iiiiglit be depressed by the approach of foreign ambassadors, they 
were solicitous, night and day, to bring the contest to a battle. But the 
king's foarfiilness was an hindcrance to their purpose, for, having levied a 
great strength in the noiihern parts of the kingd<»m, he resolved to keep him- 
self within the castle of Edinburgh, till he should receive the promised suc- 
cours. Tliis certainly was the safest course that he could adopt, and yet his 
resolution was overruled by the fraud or simplicity of those about him ; who, 
being impatient of the delay occasioned by the frequent washes and friths 
that impeded the arrival of the foreign aid, advised the king to go to Stir- 
ling, as the only place in the kingdom fit for the conjunction of the forces he 
expected from different quarters. There, they said, he might be as safe as he 
was in the castle of Edinburgh, since his enemies were unprovided with the 
materials requisite for the storming of fortresses, and there also he might 
have his licet, which he had fitted out in case of extreme hazard, to ride in 
•sonic convenient harbour near adjoining. This counsel seemed faithful, and 
might have been safe enough, if James Shaw, governor of the castle, being 
corrupted by the contrary faction, had not refused to give him entrance. Tlio 
eneniY followed him so close, that before he knew whereto betake himself, be 
was forced, with the strength which he had, to venture a battle. At the 
beginning, they fought stoutly, and the lirst ranks of the army of the nobles 
began to give ground ; but the men of Annandale, and the ncigliboiiring parts, 
inhabiting the west of Scotland, came boldly up, and, having longer spears 
than the adverse parly, presently routed the main forces of the king; who, 
after being weakened by the fall of his horse, fled to some water-mills, near 
the place where the battle was fought. His intent was, it is supposed, to get 
to his ships, whicli lay not far olf; but here, with a few of his men, he was 
taken and slain. Tliere were three who pursued him very closely in his flight, 
namely, Patrick Gray, the head of his family, Sterline Ker, and a priest 
named Bortbwick ; but it is not well known which of them gave him his mor- 
tal wound. When the news of his death, though not as yet fully certain, w as 
divulged through both armies, it made the conquerors press less violently 
upon those who fled, so that there were the fewer of them slain ; for the nobles 
managed the war against the king, and not against their fcllow-subjects. 
There fell of the king’s party, Alexander Cunningham, earl of Glencairn, 
with some few of his vassals and kindred, but many were wounded on both 
sides. 

Thus James III. came to his end, a man not so much of a bad disposition 
by nature, as corrupted by ill habits, into which he had been brought up by 
vicious acquaintance. At first he gave a specimen of considerable ingenuity, 
13 . 2 R 
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«nd of a mind royal, but afterwards he dej^cnerated by degrees, the 
Boyds being the first occasion of it, into all manner of licentiousness. When 
these men were removed, then persons of the lowest description were his 
advisers in all kind of wickedness ; but besides this, the corruption of the times, 
and the ill e:(amples of coteiuporary and neighbouring princes, contributed not 
a little to his overthrow and ruin ; for Kdward IV. of England, Charles duke of 
Burgundy, Lewis XI. of France, John IT. of Portugal, all of them laid the 
foundations of tyranny in their respective dominions. Bichard the Third also 
exercised it to the highest degree of cruelty in England. The death of James 
was branded witli this ignominy, that, in the ensuing assembly, the whole 
parliament voted that he was justly slain; and provision was made for all 
that had borne arms against him, so thatneither they, nor their posterity should 
be prejudiced by it. He died in flic year of our Lord 1488, in the twenty- 
eighth of his reign, and the thirty-fifth of his age. 


BOOK xin. 

James III. being thus slain, near Stirling, in the month of June, his 
posers, who were as yet uncertain what was become of him, reiieated to 
Linlithgow. There word was brought to them, that sumo boats had passed 
backwards and forwards from the ships to the land, and that they had earrii'd 
ofl' wounded men. Upon this, a suspicion arose amongst them, that the king 
bimsclf also was gone on shiii-board, which occasioned tliem to remo\o Iheii 
camp to Leith ; from whence the Prince (as the king of Scotland's eldest son is 
called) sent some agents, to re(|uirc the admiral of the fleet to (‘ome on shore to 
him. He was a knight, named Andrew AVood ; and, being mind fid of the king's 
kindness towards him, remained constant in his alleetion to him, even alter he 
was dead. 1 le refused to come on shore, unless hostages weie given foi his sali? 
return, upon which Seton and Fleming, two noblemen, were sent for that pur- 
pose. When he landed, the council asked him if he knew w lieie the king w as ? 
and who they were that were carried oil' to his ships after the tight ? As lor the 
king, he told them he km3W nothing of him, but tiiat he and his brothers liail 
lauded from their bouts, that so they might assist the sov( reign and all his 
loyal .subjects ; but having endeavoured, in vain, to preserve him, they re- 
turned to the fleet. He added, that if the king were alive, they would obey, 
none but him ; but that if he was slain, they were ready to levenge his death. 
He uttered also many reproachful speeches against tlie rebels ; notwitlistand- 
ing which they sent him away in safely to his ships, that so l!ie hostages 
might not sutler. t)n their return, the inhabitants ot Lcilli were called to the 
council, and pressed by promises of great reward, to fit out tlieir ships, and 
subdue Andrew Wood. They all in general made answer, tiiaf he liad two 
ships so completely equipped for fighting, and so well furnished with able and 
valiant seamen, while he was him.self so skilful in naval aflairs, tliat no ten 
ships in Scotland were able to cope with his two. Upon this, the consultation 
was adjourned, and they went to Edinburgh ; where they were fully assured 
of the king\s death, and appointed a magnificent funeral to he made for him 
at Cambuskenneth, a monastery near Stirling, on the 25th of June. 

James IV. the Hundred-and-fifth Kingy began his Reign A, D, 1489. 

In the mean lime, an assembly was summoned to meet on a particular day, 
in order to confirm the new sovereign. There were, however, but few who 
came together to perform this service, and those were mostly of the party that 
bad conspired against the former king. The young monarch, just after his 
acces.sioii, sent u herald to the governor of Edinburgh cnstlc, commanding him 
1o surrender it, which he accordingly did; and then he marched to Stirling, 
which castle was also delivered up to him by the garrison. When the troubled 
.state of Scotland became generally known in England, a sqiiadion of five .ships 
belonging to the royal navy, was despatched to the Frith of Forth, and there 
plundered the merchautmeo, obstructing their commerce, and making frequent 



descents on both shores, to the extreme injury of the maritime parts, beyond 
which the invaders did not venture, naturally thinking that the Scots in the 
interior were up in arms against each other. For, seeing the defeated party 
were rather shattered than broken in the late fight, in regard they were not all 
there, and of those who were, not many were slain ; they thought a fiercer tem- 
pest w ould have arisen from minds which still continued to be inflamed with 
liatred and envy, and were elevated by confidence in their own strength. And 
indeed it increased the public indignation, that now the power over so many 
noble and eminent persons had thus fallen easily, not into the hands of the king, 
but a few particular men. For though the king retained the regal name and 
title, yet being but a youth of fifteen, be could not be said so much to rule, 
as to bo governed by those who had killed his father, the whole management 
ofalfairs centering in Douglas, Hepburn, and Hume, whose confidence was 
tlic more increased, because all the shores were covered by the Scottish and 
English fleets. To remove these difiiculties, the new king in the first place 
endeavoured to bring over the naval forces to himself, lest, during his absence 
in tlic remoter parts of the country, to settle matters there, they should raise 
new commotions, and open a way for the English to penetrate far into his 
dominions, anil spoil the midland countries. When the death of the former king 
ranie to be publicly know'n, the new one thought that Andrew Wood would 
l>prome more flexible, and therefore sent for him, giving him the public faith 
for his security. On his landing, the king told him what a great dishonour, 
loss, and public shame it was to the whole nation, that a few English ships 
should, in defiance, ride on their coasts; by which means he drew over 
Andrew to his jiarty, and set him forth in good equipage against the English. 
Many advised him to fit out at least an equal number of ships against the 
en(*my, who had more and larger vessels than he had; but Wood answered, 
“ No, ril have only iny own two,'' Accordingly, as soon as the wind served, 
lie made direetly toward the ]*higUsh, who were riding before Dunbar; and 
after a gallant figh(, took, and Inoiight them all into Leith, where he presented 
their eommanders to the kiag. Andrew^ was liberally rewarded ; and his 
skill in IUl^al engagements, ns well as the singular valour- of his soldiers and 
seamen, was highly magnified. Yet some of those sort of creatures, who 
always extol the acliicvcnKiils of kings, whatever they may be, and if great, 
view them in a magnifying glass, foretold that this victory only preceded a 
greater. Alihan while the adverse party of the nobility sent messages into a41 
paits of the kingdom, to persuade the country to rise, and not endure the pre- 
sent stale of things, or suffer so many valiant men to bo deceived by such 
public parricides, who had not only murdered one king, and made another 
captive, but accused tlie defenders of their sovereign as traitors. It was 
observed, that tlie men who alfected to be tlic only assertors of the rights of 
their country, and the sole maintainers of its liberty, were themselves violators 
of all divine and human laws ; who kept their prince iu a state of servitude, 
and had fmeed him to take up arms against his father and king; and, that 
after the rnoiinreh had fallen a sacnlice to impiety, they compelled his suc- 
cessor to prosecute, by a nefarious w^ar, those who were the friends of his 
parent, and tlie defenders of his life. Many such discourses they spread 
abroad among the vulgar : and, to kindle a greater flame of indignation and 
hatred, Alexander Forbes, the chief of a noble family, carried the king’s shirt, 
bloody and torn with the marks of the wounds he received, upon a spear 
through Aberdeen, and all the chief towns of the adjacent country ; exciting 
all men, by this spectacle, and by the voice of a herald, to rise in arms to re- 
venge so black a deed. Matthew Stuart, earl of Lennox, also a man of great 
wealth and power, and who, by a honest kind of popularity, was equally dear 
to high and low, appeared no less active in the eountries on this side the Forth ; 
fur he raised up the neighbouring lords, and with a good force endeavoured to 
l>iiKs over the bridge at Stirling, to join his associates ; but that position being 
Meeupied by the king’s forces, ho attempted to cross a ford, not far from tho 
'(“'C of the river, at the foot of Mount Gram|)ius. His design, however, was 
disrovered to John Drummond by Alexander Macalpin, his vassal, who had 
.loinod the enemy ; and gave information of the negligent state of their camp ; 
wheie every one went about as he pleased; there being no watch set iu 
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convenient places, nor the least military discipline observed. Upon this in* 
lelli^ence, Drummond, with some volunteers who came to his assistance, set 
upon them in the dead of the night, so that many were killed in their sleep, 
and the rest, running away without their arms, returned from whence they 
€ame. Several prisoners were taken, but a great part of them were (lis< 
missed hy their friends who knew them; and those only were severely dealt 
with, who had written or spoken more eontumeliously than others. 

The joy for this victory was increased by the news of another at the same 
time, which Andrew Wood had gained over Stephen Bull, in an engagement 
at sea. For king Henry of England, hearing that five of his ships were taken 
hy two of the Scots, inferior in size, was anxious to blot out the infamy of the 
defeat; and though he could find no just pretence for a war, he called his 
ablest naval ofiicers together ; 'oifering them what ships and warlike provisions 
they pleased, with an earnest exhortation to purge away this stain cast upon 
the English name; promising them withal, great rewards on bringing Wood to 
him, dead or alive. When those who knew the valour of the inuii, and liis 
successful exploits, hesitated, Stephen Bull, a knight of known courage, un- 
dertook the expedition: and opportunity seemed to favour his design, because 
he knew that Wood was shortly to return out of Flanders; uii6 he thought it 
would be a matter of no great difficulty to attack him unawares in his passage. 
Taking therefore three ships out of the royal navy, he equipped them well in 
all points, and so stood for the uninhabited Isle of May, in the ftith of Forth, 
selecting that place for its conveniency, because on every side there is safe 
riding, and a harbour for large vessels in bad weatlier ; while the cliaiinel is so 
narrow^ that not a boat can pass without being discovered. Whilst he lay 
there, he continually kept some of his must skilful mariners abroad in fishing 
boats, to watch and give him notice of the enemy’s ships. lie had not rode at 
anchor there many days, when Wood’s squadron appeared with full sail 
making towards him. Bull knew them, and presently weighing anchor, as 
being already the victor in his mind, prepared himself for the fight. Wood, 
with equal alacrity, lay by no longer than till his men were ready to engage?, 
and so made up to him. Thus did these two valiant commanders contend, as 
if they engrossed the courage of mighty armies, fighting obstinately till night 
closed the fray, and the victory inclined to neither side. The next morning 
each encouraged his men, and renewed the attack with redoubled fury. They 
threw grappling-irons into one another’s ships, and so fought hand to hand, 
as if they had been fighting on land, and that with so much eag(‘rness, that 
neither of them took notice of the falling of the tide, till they came to tlio 
heaps of .sand at the mouth of the Tay. There the water being shallower, the 
great ships of the English became so unmanageable, that they woic forced to 
surrender; and so were towed up the stream of that river to Dundee, 
where they staid till tlie dead were buried, and the wounded were placed 
under the hands of surgeons for their cure. This battle was fought on the 
lOtli of August, in the year 1490. 

A few days afterwards. Wood went to the king, taking with him Stephen 
Bull, with the other commanders of the captured ships, and the most noted 
of the soldiers, whom he presented to him. Andrew was highly commended, 
and honourably rewarded for this achievement. The king freely dismissed 
the prisoners and their ships, and sent them back to their own sovereign with 
a high commendation of their bravery: observing that as they fought for 
honour, and not for booty, he therefore would shew, that valour ought to be 
honoured, even in an enemy. 

King Henry, though highly concerned for the loss of his men in this un- 
happy fight, yet returned his thanks to the king of Scots, and told him, that 
he gratefully accepted his kindness, and could not but applaud the greatness 
of bis mind. 

About this time a new kind of monster was born in Scotland. In the lower 
part of its body it resembled a male child, nothing difi'ering from the ordinary 
shape of the human structure; but above the navel, the trunk, and all the 
other members, were double, representing both sexes, male and female. The 
king gave special order for its careful education, especially in music, in which 
itanived at an admirable degree of skill; and moreover it learned several 
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fnntrnos, hut fiometimes the two bodies would discover different appetites, 
liisagrcein^ one with another; and so they would quarrel, one liking^ this and 
iho other that: yet, at times again, they would agree and consult, as it were, 
ill common, for the good of both. This was also memorable, that when the 
icjrs or loins were hurt below, both bodies were alike sensible of the pain; but, 
wlicn it was piickcd or otherwise hurt above, the sense of pain affected one 
n!il>. This dilleieiice was also more remarkably observable in the article of 
<i(‘:<th; for one of the bodies expired many days before the other; and that 
wliicli survived, being half putrified, pined away by degrees. This monster 
lived twenty-eight years, and then died, when John was regent of Scotland. 

J am the more confident in relating the case, because there are many honest 
and credible persons yrf living, who saw the prodigy with their own eyes. 

When the people of the north of Scotland heard of the naval victory, they 
gave over all thoughts of war, and returned every man lo his own home. This 
tumult and broil being so easily quieted, the king applied bis mind, not only 
to (|iicll all seditious for the present, hut to prevent all occasions of them for 
llic future, lie summoned his first parliament to be held at Edinburgh, on 
the bill of November; where many wholesome laws were made lor the estab- 
lishing of puljlic concord; and, in order to pacify the people in general, 
and produce unity of mind, the blame of wliai bad occurred was thrown 
upon a few particular persons, whose punishments were either very light, or 
else wholly remitted. When the lawfulness of the late war came under 
debate, John Lyon, lord of (llammis, arose, and exhibited several heads of 
articles, which the discontented peers had formerly submitted to the king, 
who not only assented thereto, but would have concluded a treaty upon those 
terms, had he not been prevented from it by evil counsellors, who persuaded 
him to call in an old enemy to fight against his own subjects. Uy this incon- 
stari(*> on the part of the laic king, the earls of Huntley and Errol, the carl 
Maiisclial, and Lyon himself, with many other noble persons, forsook him at 
that time, and set up bis son, as being a lover of the public peace and welfare. 
Alter a long discussion, at last they all consented to a decree, wherein those 
who had fallen in the battle of Stirling were aflirmed to have been cut off by 
tlicir own fault, and liiat their slaughter was just ; and that they who had 
taken up arms against the enemies of the public, for thus they covered their 
hidden fraud under honest pretences, were guilty of no crime, and eon- 
scqijcntly nut liable to punishment. All who had votes in the assembty 
subsciibed to this decree, tliat so they might give a better account of the 
transaction to foreign ambassadors, of whose coming they had information. 
Many ulher statutes were also made at that time, to restore to the poor what 
had been taken violently from them ; to inllict small fines on the rich; and to 
indemnify both parties, so that the taking up of arms on either side in the late 
war might never turn to the prejudice of them or their posterity. This mode- 
ration of spirit was highly commended in a young king, who was only fifteen 
years old. and who was also a conqueror, and had the command of all ; but it 
was further heightened by his benignity and faithfulness in performing bis 
i)inmiscs. To this we may add further, which commonly takes most with the 
vulgar, that he was of a graceful person, well proportioned, and of a lively 
and (|uick apprehension. Thus, by using his victory neither with avarice nor 
cruelty, and by Ids generosity in pardoning offenders, in a short time there 
grew up a great concord amongst both parlies, both equally striving to shew 
their love and duty to the king; a few only, who were most obstinate, being 
punished with a small fine, or with the loss of part of their estates, but none 
at all were deprived of their whole patrimony ; neither were the fines brought 
into the king’s exchequer, but applied to defray the charges of the war. This 
royal clemency was the more grateful, because men did yet retain fresh in 
memory, upon what slight occasivms, in the former reign, many ominont men 
were deprived of all; and how greatly inferior to them those were who came 
in their places. Moreover, to engage the chief leaders of the contrary faction 
to a greater fidelity, he joined them in bonds of affinity to liimself; for, as 
his aunt had two daughters, by two husbands, be married Gnceina Bo}d to 
Alexander Forbes, and Margaret Hamilton to Matthew Stuart. Hereby, in a 
short time, the min^a of all men were reconciled, and a happy peace and 
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and tranquillity ensued; nay, as if fortune had condescended to become 
handmaid to the virtue of tlie king, there was such an increase of grain and of 
the other fruits of the earth, that a golden spring appeared suddenly to have 
started up out of a more than iron age. Thus, after the king had suppressed 
robberies by bis arms, and other vices by the severity of the laws, lest he 
might seem too severe to others, and indulgent to hiinsclf, he expressed his 
concern at the fate of his father, by wearing an iron chain about his waist as 
long as he Jived, adding every year one link more to it : and tliough this prae- 
tiec might give urnhrap to those who were instrumental to that catastrophe, 
yet they had such conlidcnce, either in the gentleness of the king's disposi- 
tion, or in their own power, that it occasioned no disturbance. 

Amidst Ibis public jubilee, and the private rejoicings of particular poi- 
sons, about the seventh year of the king's reign, Perkin Warboek came into 
Scotland. But before 1 declare tlic cause of bis arrival, I must go farther 
back. 

Margaret, the sister of Edward IV. king of England, having married Charles, 
duke of liurgiindy, endeavoured, by all the means she could devise, if not to 
overthrow, yet at least to vex Henry VII. who had supplanted jier family. In 
order, therefore, to annoy the rcigtihig monarch, she raised up Perkin Warlicek 
as a competitor for the kingdom. He was a youth born of mean parentage, <it 
Toiirnay, ))Ut of sucli beauty, ingenuity, stature, and comeliness, that he rnigiit 
easily be taken as a descendant of royal stock. By reason of his poveity, lie 
had travelled through several countries, .s<i that he was known to few of his own 
relations, and thus lie had not only acquired several languages, but had inured 
both Ills face and mind to the most complete assurance. AVIien Margarel, ^\ho 
was intent on all occasions to disturb the peace of England, had gained this 
youth, she kept him a while privately with her, till she had iniormed him under 
what factions England laboured at that time; and what friends and wliat ene- 
mies she had there. In a word, she made liim acquainted with the whole geiif- 
alogy of the royal progeny, and what happiness or misfortune had allcndcd 
each of them. As soon as things were suflieieutly ri[)e, she resolved to try the 
chance of fortune ; and accordingly gave private directions, that he sliould he 
conveyed, with a dceent eipiipage, first into Portugal, and next to Iieland; 
w'here a great coneourse of people flocked to his s^andaid, and acknowledged 
him as the son of Edward the Fourth, king of England; cither di'ceived hj 
Ins address in personating the character, or else hoping that he would be the 
means of raising great eommotions. While he was thus e ngaged in Ireland 
a w'ur broke out between the Fremdi and English, in e.on.s:e(juence of which; 
Perkin was suddenly sent for by Charles the Eighth, who gave him many pro- 
mises of assistance. On his arrival at Paris, Jic was honourably received, 
and treated in every respect as a prince, wdth a guard assigned liim ; nor 
were the English exiles and fugitives, who were then numerous at that court, 
backward in paying him their respects, and flattering him willi assurances of 
success. But when the quarrel between the two crowns was settled, Perkin, 
for fear of being delivered up, withdrew privately from tiie French court, into 
Flanders, where he met with a hearty welcome from Margaret, who aJJeclod 
to make it believed that this was their first interview, lie was now intro- 
ftuced to all the iiobility ; ami frequently, when a sullicicnt number was assem- 
bled, he was dc.sired to give a narrative of his adventures. Margaret, as if 
this had been the first time she ever heard of it, so well accoriKmodated her 
dissembled passions to the progress of the tale, both when he recapitulated 
his successes and his misfortunes, that every person thought she really 
believed the whole to be true. 

In a day or two, Perkin was equipped to go about in the habit of a prince, 
with thirty attendants for his guard, each wearing a white rose, which wa.s 
the badge of the house of York ; and so be was everywhere announced as 
the undoubted heir of the English throne. When these things were spread 
abroad first in Flanders, and afterwards in England, the minds of men were 
.so agitated, that numbers flocked to him, not only of persons who lurked 
about in private places and sanctuaries, for fear of the laws ; but even of the 
nobility, who were either dissatisfied with the present state of affairs, or 
anxiously looked for a revolution. But when, after a ^ little delay, Perkin 
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found that his forces beg^an to lessen rather than increase, owin^ to the dis- 
covery of the cheat, he determined to try his fortune in the field. Accordingly, 
he collected a band of his adherents, and landed them on the coast of Kent, to 
try the aflections of the people in that county* Being disappointed in his 
expectations there, he steered for Ireland, where also, notwithstanding his 
former success, he met with such a cold reception, that he sailed to Scotland, 
being encouraged by the knowledge that peace between the two neighbour- 
ing nations was seldom of long contimiance. Here, on being admitted to the 
presence of the king, be gave a melancholy history of the ruin of his family, 
and of the miseries which he had himself endured ; earnestly beseeching him 
to protect llie royal hlood of York from contumely and ignominy. The king, 
in reply, encouraged him to be of good heart, and promised him, that he 
should shortly find he had not, in bis distress, desired assistance in vain. 
Within a few days afterwards, a council was held, where Perkin appeared, 
and gave a full relation of his numerous misfortunes, saying, “ that Ihonghhc 
was the son of the most puissant king of his time, and of the highest hopes, 
lie had been left destitute by the untimely death of his father ; that in his 
infancy, before he knew what evil meant, he narrowly escaped falling into 
the tyrannical hands of his unnatural uncle, Kichaid, who caused his eldest 
hi Ollier to he cruelly murdered ; but that, through the inanagerneiil of 
trieiids, he w'as himself conveyed .aliroad, wliere, ever since, he had led a pre- 
carious life amongst foreigners, and now could not obtain a poor and quiet 
si ltlement in the kingdom which was his own lawful inheritance. He said, 
that, ill his w'andorings in strange lands, his condition had been so wretclicd, 
that he envied the lot of his brother, who hud la^cii snatclH'd from all calamity 
h} a sudden and violent dealhjeaviiig him to he the sjxn t of fortune, w ithout 
the common solace of venting his griefs to cxeil(‘ llie pity of slraiigers, since 
no sooner did he make his dignify known, than he was iiislaiitly assailed by 
neu shafts of malice; that to his former miseries was now addtal a continual 
teai o( treachciy ; for that his eraffy enemy had, on some o(‘casions, tempted 
those who gave him an asylum, to take aw'ay his iil(‘, and on others, had 
privily set spies about his person, to disco\er, under the pictenee of fiicnd- 
ship, his seeret purposes, to alienate the minds of his o)ien adherents, and to 
aseerlairi who were piivately attached to his cause, lli^ said also, that those 
persons (fircnlated vih* reports among the common people, respeeting his pedi- 
gre(‘, and calumniated, in tin' most infamous manner, his aunt Margaiet. and* 
those ICnglisli nohl<‘s who gave him Iheir support : hut that Margaret, iiotwith- 
stnuding the abuse which was poured upon her, pcrsiwered in maintaining 
the cause of hei family, and though her estate was low, had contributed as 
much as she could to his assistance; till, at h ngth, when he perceived that 
her means were contracted, and retlected that she was a widow, and in >oars, 
he had rcc.ourse to the neighbouring princes and stales, imploring their sym- 
pathy in his vicissitudes, and inlreuting them not to sulfer one oftoyal hlood 
to he oppressed by tyrannical violence, or to pine away in grief, fear, and 
woe. He added, that lliough for the present he was afllicted with many 
evils, yet was he not so depressed in mind, as to be without hope of a resto- 
ration to his kingdom, by the help of his friends, of whom he had many among 
the English and Scots. In conclusion, he said, tliat should he be sucecssful, 
his memory would retain a sense of the services he had received, and that he 
would be careful to remunerate them according to his ability. This he trusted 
to accomplish, if the S<;ols gave him their support, in which case, on his 
recovering the throne of his ancestors by their arms, he pledged for himself 
and his posterity, perpetual gratitude, and a constant acknowledgment, that 
for this change of fortune he was indebted to them alone." 

Perkin said also many things in praise of the king, partly just, and partly 
accommodated to present cireumslunces. Having thus finislied his speech, 
the monarch called him up to his seat, and cheered him, by saying Unit he 
would refer his request to the council, whose advice in ail great alfairs it was 
necessary for him to have ; but that, let their determination be what it w ould, 
he should have no cause to regret having chosen his court for a sanctuary. 

pon this royal assurance, Perkin withdrew, and the matter being brought 
under discussioni the ^iser and most experienced part of the assembly, were 
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for rejoctinf^ the application altogether, either because they judged it to 
be an imposture ; or else, foreseeing that there would be more danger in a 
war, than the most certain victory could compensate. But the majority^ 
either through ignorance of true policy, want of caution, or from a wish i<I 
gratify the king, asserted that the eause of Perkin was perfectly just, and that 
he was highly deserving of commiseration. They added also, that as matters 
were now somewhat confused in England, where the minds of men were fluc- 
tuating after a civil war, it was good to lay hold of an opportunity which 
their neighbours are always ready to seize for their own advantage, when- 
ever they had it in their power ; and that, therefore, they ought themselves 
to try for once, to profit by the distractions of the enemy. These men went 
yet further, and even foretold a victory, from the preconception of their own 
minds, before they had put on their armour; grounding the expectation they 
bad formed, upon the assurance that numbers of the English would co-operate 
with them in their enterprise. But they said, that, even if this should not hap- 
pen, one or other of these two things must result, either the overthrow of 
Henry, and the settlement of the new king on the throne, who, as a recom- 
pense, would grant all they demanded; or the termination of the contest 
without a battle, in which case the reigning monarch, after quelling domestic 
troubles, would be obliged, from the unsteadiness of his seat, to comply with 
such terms as they pleased to impose ; and that, if he refused, the continuance 
of hostilities woulJ afford them many advantages. 

Such was the opinion of the majority to w Inch the king inclined, and his 
vote drew over the rest. After this, he treated Perkin more honourably than 
before, complimented birn with the til*® of duke of York, and, as sueli, presented 
him to the people. Not content with this, be gave him Cathaiiiie Gordon, 
daughter of the earl of Huntley, a lady of as great beauty as nobility, for a 
wife ; w'bicb aflinity enlivened him with full confidence of success. James 
now, by tiie advice of his counsel, levied an army, and marclied for England ; 
but at first be conducted bis operations cautiou.sly, and kept his troops toge- 
ther, ready for an encounter, if any sudden assault should be made upon 
him. But when afterwards he understood by his scouts, that the enemy had 
no army in the field, he scut out parties to plunder, and, in a .short tiime, pil- 
laged almost the whole of Northumberland, and the adjoining counties. 
Notwithstanding this, and though ho staid some days in those parts, not an 
*Englishman stirred in behalf of Perkin ; in consequence of which, and learn- 
ing that an army was raising against him, the king thought it dangerous to 
oppose his soldiers, who w ere laden with booty, to these new and fresh forcc-s. 
Accordingly, he resolved to return into Scotland, with the plunder already 
obtained ; and, as soon as the time of the year would permit, to undertake 
another expedition. Neither did be fear that the English would fellow him 
in bis retreat ; for be knew that new-raised soldiers could neither be long 
kept together, nor march after him through a country so lately harassed and 
made quite desolate by the wars, especially as they had no provisions in store. 
But besides this, Perkin was afraid, as none of the English came to him, 
that if he staid any longer in a ho.stile country, his deception would be dis- 
covered. He therefore seemed to approve of the king’s resolution, and, com- 
ing to him with a prepared speech and countenance, expressing deep con- 
cern and compassion, humbly requested that he would not make such Jiavock 
in a nation endeared to him as his fight ; and that he would not .so cruelly 
. shed the blood of his subjects, which he valued more than all the kingdoms in 
the world, and would not, for the sake of such an acquisition, have his coun- 
try wasted with fire and sword. The king began now to surmise and under- 
stand whither this unseasonable clemency tended, and therefore told him, 
that he feared he would preserve that country, in which not a man would own 
him as a subject, much less as a prince, not for himself, but for lii.s capital 
enemy ; and so, by common consent, they returned home, and the army vs»» 
disbanded. 

Henry being made acquainted with the invasion and retreat of the Scots, 
appointed an expedition against them for the following year, and in the mean 
time levied a great army. But that he might not be idle during the winter , he 
sammoned a parliament, which approved of his desigiji in making war upon 
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Scotland, and granted a small subsidy for its support. This lax kindled a 
greater llaino of hostility at liome, than that which be designed to quench 
abroad : for the common people compluiiied, that their youth were exhausted 
by the number of wars and impressments, that bad been within these few 
jt ars ; and that while their estates were impaired, and reduced to a very po ;r 
condition, the nobles and counsellors of the king, instead of being moved by 
their calamities, sought to create new disturbances in a time of peace, that so 
they might impose new taxes on them, who were already in great want anti 
necessity; whereby those whom the sword had not consumed, would be 
destroyed by famine and poverty. These were the public complaints of the 
commons, hut the people of Cornwall were more enraged than all the rest ; 
though they, as inhabiting a countiy which is in great part barren, arc 
wont to gain, instead of losing, by wars. This hardy race, having been 
accustomed rallicr to increase their estates hy military spoils, iLan to 
lessen them hy pacing taxes and rates, first of all rose against the king’s 
oliicers and eolleclois, and slew them ; and then, being conscious that they 
had engaged llicmsclvcs in an attempt so rash, that there was neither retreat 
nor hopes of mercy, they went on, and having multiplied their numbers, with 
aims in their Iftuids, began their inarch towards London. But it is not my 
1‘iisincss to prosecute the story of thii» insurrection ; it is enough for niy pur- 
pose to tell \ ou, that the king was so employed this whole year with the Cornihh 
tebcis, that ho was forcc^d to employ that army against them, which he had 
1 ,'iiscd to invade Scotland. 

Ill tioj i.iean time, James foreseeing that Henry would not let the injurie.<i 
c f the Ixirriitr year pass urireveiigcd, tind being secretly informed that he was 
b'Nying great forces against him, mustered an army, to the intent that if the 
English attacKed him tirst, he might be in a posture to defend himself ; and 
that if they (!id not, he himself might make an inroad into their country, and 
so waste and destroy the bordering provinces, that the soil, poor enough of 
itstdf, should not atlord sullicient necessaiies, even for the very husbandmen. 
i)n licHiiiig of llie Cornish iiisurreetioii, be prc.seutly began bis march, and 
entered England with a great army, dividing his forces into two pans: one 
going tow ards Durham to ravage that country ; while the king, with the rest, 
besieged Mot bam, a strong castle situated upon a very high hill, near the 
liver Tweed. But by neither was any thing considerable done ; for Richard 
Fox, bishop of Duibani, a very prudent person, anticipating that the 8cotk 
would make an incursion during the civil broils in England, had fortified 
.‘^>me castles with strong garrisons, and taken care that the cattle, and all 
kinds of piovisions, slioiild be conveyed into places either safe by nature, or 
else made so by being guarded on the sides with moors and rivers. More- 
(»vt r, he sent for tlie earl <d’ Surrey, who bad a large force in Yorkshire, to 
as.sisl him ; and therefore the Scots only plundered the country, and not 
l»t mg able to lake Norhani, wliicb was stoutly defended, raised the siege, and, 
without any considerable action, returned home. Not long afterwards, the 
English follow'cd them, and demolished Ayion, a small castle, seated almost 
on the very borders, having done which, they also returned out of the enemy’s 
country, without performing any thing else worthy of notice. 

Amidst these contentions, foreign and domestic, Peter TTialas, a man of 
^leat wisdom, and, as the times went, not unlearned, arrived in England, being 
J>ent thither by Ferdinand and Isabella, king and queen of Spain. The purport 
of his embassy was, to conclude a marriage between Katharine, their daughter,, 
and Arthur, the son of king Henry, that so the two kingdoms might be bound 
together in a new aflinity and fiiendship. The English willingU embraced 
the proposed alliance, and, on that account, were desirous to bring the war 
'vith Scotland to a conclusion; but because Henry thought it beneath his 
dignity to court peace, he was willing to use Peter as a mediator. Peter 
Mfillingly undertook the business, and came into Scotland ; where he plied 
James with several arguments, and having at last made him inclinable to a 
reconciliation, he wrote to Henry, that he thought a good peace might be 
agreed upon without any great diOiculty, if he would send down some eminent 
person of his council to settle the conditions. Henry, as one that had often 
tried the inconstancy of fortnne, and knowing that the midds of his subjects 
H. * 2 $ 
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were grown fierce these late tumults, so that they were rather irritated 'than 
humbled, eoriiiiiauded Richard Fox, who resided in his caslle at Norham, to 
unite in counsel with Uiulas. These two had many disputes about the busi* 
ness with the ambassadors of Scotland, at Jedburgh ; but, after many propo- 
sitions on both sides, tliey could agree in none., The chief impediment was 
tlie demand of Henry, that Perkin Warbeck should be given up to Iiini; 
which rerjuisition he judged to be the moie reasonable, as be was but a eomi- 
terfeit, and bad been already the oi^casion of so mueJi mischief. James, how. 
ever, peremptorily refused to comply ; alleging, that it would be dishonourable 
in him to surrender up a man (»f the ro3'al progeny, who came to him as a 
suppliant ; and whom he had also made his kitisman by marriage ; and that, iu 
violating his faith, he should become the scorn and ridicule of bis enemies. 
Thus the conference broke olV; yet the hopes of an agreement were not 
altogether extinguished, as a truce was made for some months, till James 
could dismiss Warbeck upon honourable terms. 

When, therefore, hy a communication with llic ICiiglish, and other cvblcnJ 
indications, it plainly appeared, that the tale concerning Petkin's stale and 
kindred was a mere fabrication, the king sent for liiin, ami lidd Idm what 
singular good-wiil he had borne him, and bow many coiiiiesies be inui 
bestowed upon him, of wliicdi ho was himself the best witness ; as, iiisl, that 
lie bad undertaken a war against a potent sovereign for hi.s sake, and bad 
now brought it to a second year, as much to the prejudice of Ids own suh- 
ject.s, as the inconvenienee of his adversary; that be bad rernsed an lionoin- 
able peace, wliich w as froel\ (dh red him, inercl}’ because be would not surren- 
der Iiim up to tlie Euglisii ; whereby be bad given great olVenee, bt>th to hi'', 
own peopb', and his enemy too; so tliat now lie neither could nor would any 
longer withstand their dc.siics. Put tliatnow, in regard lo l*eikiii, wlialever 
bis fate might be, wlictlicr peace or war, be desired him to .seek some otln i 
and filter place for it, being himself resolved lo conclude a treaty with the 
English, and that when it was once solemnly made, lie should oliservc it 
religiously, and remove from him whatever inigiil be an impediment to so 
great and good a woik. lie said also, that neither ought Pei kin to complain 
of being forsaken, since the English bad done so first, in eonfidence of whose 
assistance the Scots had begun the war. Tlie king cinicluded with observ- 
ing, that, nolvvitbstanding ail llie.se eircumstainu's, be was resolved to aecom- 
nodate him with provisions, and other necessaries, for his embarkation. 

Though Warbcck was mightily troubled at this unexpected dismission, yet 
he remitted nothing of his assumed lofty spirit, but in a few days sailed over 
to Ireland, with bis wife and family, from whence, soon after, be passed into 
England, and there joined the Cornish rebels ; but after many attempts, with- 
out being able to do any good, lie was taken; and having confessed a!! the 
artifices and pageantry of his former life, ended his days in a lialter.* 

The seeds of w ar between England and Scotland being almost suppressed, 
and a great prospect of yicacc appearing, on a sudden tlicre arose violent 
animosities of .spirit, upon a very light oeca.sion, vvliich had very near broke 
oat into a most bloody contest. Some Scottish youths went over to the town 
of Norham, which was near the ca.stlc, as they had been often accustomed to 
do in times of peace, there lo recreate themselves in sports, ])astimes, and 
feasting with llieir neighbours, as if they bad been at home, for there w as but 
a small river wliicii divided them. The garrison of the castle, out of that 
lancour vvliich yet remained in their hearts since the former war, and being 
also provoked by some passionate cxpre.ssions, accused these Scots as spies. 
Thus from words they came to blow’s ; and many were wounded on both sides, 
but the Scots, being the fewest iu number, were forced to return home with 
the lo.ss of some of Ihcir company. This all'air was often brought upon the 
carpet in the conferences between the lords of the marches; and at last, James, 

* BnchaiiHn has evinced more piejndice than jad|;iDC-'nt throughout this part of his story. 
Had A^'arhfrk been an impostor, Janies IV. would hardly have given him a princess of llie 
biuod Nor is it likely that IMargarcl, the duchess of Burgundy, would luive suppoitcd a 
Jnw-born youth, to the injury of her own niece, Elizabeth, the daughter of Edward the Fourth, 
'i hat Warbeck^ as he is ealled, was what he pretended to be, admits now of little doubt. 
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in an angry mood, sent a herald to Henry, to complain of the breach of trace, 
and of the inconstancy of the English in observing contracts ; adding, that 
unless satisfaction was given, according to the just laws which were made by 
general consent, about restitution betwixt the borderers, he had commanded 
his herald to declare war. Henry, who had been exercised by the violence of 
fortune, even from his cradle, and was therefore more inclined to peace, an- 
swered, that whatever had taken place, was against his will, and without his 
knowledge; bat that if the soldiers of the garrison had offended in this case 
by their temerity, he would give proper orders for an inquiry, and that to keep 
the league inviolate, the guilty should be punished. But the promised repa- 
ration went on so slowly, that James looked upon the answer in the light of 
purposed delay, in order to allow the resentment lime to cool, by putting olF 
the punishment, which was therefore rather a provocation than a .satisfaeliou. 
fTpon this, Richard Fox, bishop of Durham, who was owner of the castle, be- 
ing much troubled that any of his tenants should give occasion to an infraction 
of the league, to remedy it, sent several letters to James, full of great sub- 
iiiissioi:, modesty, and civility, which so mollilied the mind of the king, 
that in his reply iic earnestly soticited an interview with him, not only about 
the late trespasses, but other matters conducive to the advantage of both 
kingdoms. 

Fox having acquainted his sovereign horewilh, obtained bis consent to 
wait upon James at Melrose, where he then lesided. There James made 
a grievous complaint of the injury at Norham ; but by the prudent and grave 
discourse of Fox, he w'as so pacified, that lor the sake of j)eace, of which he 
shewed hinis(‘ll’ very desirous, he remitted the olfence. Other things were 
transacted privately betwixt them ; but it appeared afterward that the sum of 
them was, tiiat James not only desired a peace, but llie formation of a nearer 
alliiiity with Henry, and a slricJer bond of union, lie said, that if Henry 
would bestow his daughter Margaret upon him in marriage, he hoped that the 
connexion would be for the benefit of both kingdoms; and that if Fox, whoso 
authority h(‘ krii'.w to be great at home, would endeavour to accomplish that 
o!)ject, lie did not douhl hnt it would soon be elfctdcfl. The bishop freely 
promised his assistance, and, going to the English court, acquainted the king 
witli the proposition, after which he gave hopes to the Scottish ambassadors, 
that a peace would easily be settled betwixt the two nations. Accordingly, 
three ^cais afterwards, that is, in 1600, Margaret, the eldest daughter of 
TIenry, was hetrolhed to James lY. ; and Katharine, the daughter of Fer- 
dinand of Spain, to Arthur, Henryks eldest son, and their marriages were 
celebrated with great pomp the year following. 

After this alliance, all things were quiet, and the court turned from the study 
of arms to sports and pastimes ; so thaF there was nothing but masks, spec- 
tacles, Icastings, dancings, and balls. It was, in short, a continued jubilee, 
and, upon that account, every day was a festival. There were also frequent 
tills and tournaments, mostly according to the French mode, helw'ixt wliich, 
as tragical acts, some who were wont to live by spoil, came upon the stage, and 
challenged one anotlier ; which sport the king was pleased to behold, because 
he judged that their mutual slaughter was a gain to himself. When the noise 
of these tournaments reached foreign nations, many strangers, especially fiorn 
IVance, came daily over to shew their prowess, who were ail liberally enter- 
tained by the king, and as bounliiully dismissed. Neither did he rest in 
these exercises, for he laid out considerable sums of money upon pubfie 
buildings at Stirling, Falkland, and several other places, hut especially in 
the erection of monasteries. But lie expended most upon ships, of which he 
built three very stately ones, of uncommon size, and many also of a smaller 
rate. One of his great ships was, to admiration, the largest that ever any 
man had seen sail on the ocean; it was also furiiLs bed with every kind of 
costly accommodation ; but as our writers have given a minute description 
ef it, I shall omit the particulars. The measure of it is kept in some places, 
hut its magnitude appeared in this, that the news thereof stimulated Francis, 
king of France, and Henry the Eighth, king of England, to build each of 
them a ship, in imitation of it, one endeavouring to outvie the other. When, 
however, these vessels were finished, fitted with all kinds of necessaries, 
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and sent out to sea, they were found so unwieldy, as to lie like immoveable 
logs ou the water, uuGt for use. 

These works, being very expensive, exlmusted the treasury of James to 
such a degree, that ho was forced to devise new ways and means to get 
money, one of which, originating, as it was thought, with William Elphio. 
stone, bishop of Aberdeen, proved very displeasing to all the iiobihty. 
Amongst the tenures of land in Scotland, is one by which, if the owner of an 
estate that he has purchased or obtained in gift, dies, and leaves a son uiidci 
age, the w ardship of (lie heir shall rest in the king, or some superior lord, 
who, by virtue Uiereof, takes the whole income, till the part} to wlioiu it 
belongs, has attained his majority. There is also another badge of slavery 
annexed to this tenure, that if an owner sells above one-half of his estate, 
without the coiiBent of the chief lord, the whole is forfeited. This law was 
introduced by parasites, to increase the king’s exchequer, hut as it was 
looked upon as unjust, it had lain dormant a long time; till the king, lining 
informed that the money might be obtained from those who had biokcii n, 
coinnianded the statute to be put in execution ; by the process called rceog. 
nition. This way of raising money by the king, though it deprived no nniti 
of his whole estate, yet was a greater grievance to the country than his 
father’s covetousni'ss had been ; for the wrong injured very many, and cbiell) 
the worthiest people ; because, under the two last kings, owing to tin ir 
foreign aud civil wars, the uiemory of that law was almost quite abolished; 
so that now, by reason of this new project, they were lorced eillier to redeem 
their lands from the oilicers of the king's exchequer, or else to relinquish one 
part to secure the rest. Yet such was the Jove of his subjects towards their 
king, that, though they sulVered great inconvenience by this measure, their 
reverence for his other virtues restrained them from venting their indignation 
in ail insurrection. 

But tlie king sot no bounds to his expenses, and as there were not want- 
ing llattercrs, a perpetual mischtef to courts, who coveted this vicious excess 
under the plausible names of splendour and inaguilieence, he at lust deter- 
mined to undertake a voyage to Syria, that ho might, by his absence, ahtidgo 
Ids extravagance, which l:e could neither continue at home wiUiout ruin, nor 
rct.'cneh witliout shame, lie made an honest pretence for his journey , wliicii 
was, to explatt? the faidt he had committed in bearing nriiis against liis 
father. And indeed he had given some eviocncc of his penitence, whcthei 
true or pretended, upon this account, from the very beginning of liis reign, us 1 
have already said, and he would often speak of it in Ids common discourse." 
He had fitted out a fleet for this voyage, nominated the chief of his retinue, 
and had acquainted the neighbouring courts by his amliassadors, of his inteiit. 
Many of hi.s followers also, as if they had obliged themselves by the same 
vow, suffered the hair of their heads and beards to grow long, and it was 
thought that he would immediately have embarked, if some obstacles had not 
intervened, whilst he was most intent on his purposed pilgrimage. At this 
time there arose strong symptoms of an immediate war betwixt France and 
England ; for Henry, besides being jealous at the succe8se.s of the Frcticli in 
Italy, was solicited by pope Julius JT. and Ferdinand of Spain, his lather-io- 
law, to join them ; together with the Venetians, Swiss, and the emperor Maxi- 
milian. Henry commonly regulated his counsels according to events: ami 
it was likely the junction of so many nations, in alliance against France, 
would almost swallow it up. 

The English monarch, being in the prime of life, sensible and proud of the 
power of his kingdom, and in his nature also very forward for action, had a 
V'. tement desire to enter into this alliance, but then he wanted a fair preterieo 
to '/all out with France. Both sovereigns soon ascertained the views of each 
n< cr, by their respective agents ; and when France could not be persuaded to 
d'^'^iist from carrying on a war against the pope, who was the friend of Henry, 
a herald was sent over, to demand Normandy, Aquitaine, and Anjou, as the 
ancient possessions of the English. But the French monarch, not being moved 

these threats to suspend hostilities in Italy, Henry immediately declared 
^ar against him, and scut an army into Biscay, to join his father-in-law, Fer- 
akiand; while he prepared to go himself on an expedition into France. 
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In the mean time, James of Sootland, thoiigli lie resolved to take no open 
part with cither side, jet as bein^ more inclinable to the French, he oll'ered the 
fleet alreadj mentioned as a present to Anno, queen of France,* that so it 
mi^:ht seem rather a mark of his friendship, than any real assistance for mili- 
tary purposes. Besides this, tho Scottish clerj-y, who had been accustomed 
to the handling of French j;oId, were willing to shew their regard to that 
monarch ; but as they durst not do it openly, they sought for proper occasions 
to alienate the king’s mind from the English. 

Ill order to this, Andrew Furman, then bishop of Murray, one of their fac- 
tion, and a friend to the French king, was sent into England, to demand a 
vasl siini of gold and silver. The greatest part of it consisted of women’s 
jewels and ornaments, which it was said had been bequeathed by the will of 
Arthur, the elder brother of Henry V 111. to his sister Margaret, the wife of 
.himcs, as I have already related. Henry, probably looking upon this demand 
only as a pretence for a quarrel, answered James very mildly, that if any 
thing was due to him, he would not only pay it, but if he wanted a greater 
sum, or any other assistance, be would not fail to supply him. James, on 
receiving this reply, resolved to assist Lewis in any oiher way than by invad- 
ing England* and, therefore, sent over the same Forman into Frane<^ to 
acquaint him with it. Meanwhile, because he had heard that great naval 
preparations were making on both sides, he resolved to send the fleet to 
Anne immediately, that so it might arrive there before the war actually 
broke out. He made James Hamilton, earl of Arran, admiral, and ordered 
him to sail the tirsl opportunity. But Hamilton, though a man otherwise of 
good character, }(^t being more skilled in the arts of peace than war, either 
through fear of <langer, or an habitual backwardness, instead of hastening to 
France, turned aside to attack Knockfergus, a town in Ireland, situated over 
against Galloway ; which place he pillaged and burnt, and afterwards, as if he 
had been a mighty com|ueror, hoisted sail for Ayr, in Scotland, a port-town 
in Kyle. AVhcu the king heard of his return, he was very much exasperated 
against him, and could not forbear to threaten and upbraid him ; being the 
more enraged against him, because he had received a letter from queen Anne 
out of France, the tendency of which was, to draw him into a war with Eng- 
land. He had besides other letters from Andrew Forman, informing him 
that he was generally reproached, for having promised to send a fleet, which, 
as it never came, the French believed was never intended. The king, to jus- 
tify himself, imincdialely suspended Hamilton, for deviating from his ap- 
* pointed course, and destroying a town belonging to a friendly power, by 
wliicb the Scots were involved in a war against their will, and without a for- 
mal declaration. Hamilton, therefore, was not only cashiered, but ordered 
to appear, and answ'cr for bis conduct. Archibald Douglas, earl of Angus, 
was appointed to succeed him in the command, with whom Andrew Wood 
was sent to take the fleet into his care ; but Hamilton, having notice by his 
friends, before Ibeir coming, of the king’s displeasure against him, presently 
hoisted sail, and resolved rather to commit bimsclf to the wide ocean, than 
an enraged king. He was a long time on his passage to France, Iiis ship being 
tossed about with contrary winds and storms, so that he did not arrive there 
till all thoughts of naval preparations were laid aside, and then he landed in 
Little Britauy, where the ship, which cost so much money and labour in 
building and equipping, had her tackle taken out, and she was laid up to rot 
iu the harbour of Brest. 

In the interim, other causes of discord arose at home, which wholly 
alienated the mind of James from the English king. In the reign of Henry 
yih tlicrc was one Robert Ker, a worthy knight, so much in the favour of 
James, for his eminent virtues, that he made him cl^ef eup-bcarer, master of 
the ordnance, and lord warden of the middle borders or marches. He was a 
severe castigator of all robbers, which, while it raised him still higher in the 
king’s affection, increased the hatred of the borderers; so that both English 
and Scots, whose licentiousness he alike restrained, by putting the laws in 

♦ Anite of Bretagne, the second wife of Lewis XII. was the widow of Charles VIII. his 
predecessor. She died JsDuary 9, 1513. 
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execution against them, jointly sought all occasions to take away his life. 
At length, in a solemn meeting of Scots and English, which used to he kept, 
to adjust and recompense damages, a quarrel began, and three daring English- 
men, named John Heron, Lilburn, and Starhed, set upon Ker; one came be- 
hind, and ran him through the back with a lance, and when he was wounded, 
the other two despatched him. 

This business had like to have created a war; but Henry, iis he was just in 
other things, so at this foul deed he was as angry as James, and therefore 
caused the brother of John Heron, who was lord of Ford, and governor of 
the English borders, to be delivered up to the Scots, together with Lilburn, 
the other two having made their escape. Tliey were shut up in Fast-easlle, 
where Lilburn died; and, for the expiation of so glaring a crime, it was de- 
creed, that in future assemblies of that kind, the English should first crave the 
public faith for their security, and then enter Scotland, to hold their meetings ; 
and that the ambassadors of England, by many solemn protestations and a 
formal ceremony of words, should declare, that the public was not concerned 
in or guilty of that particular murder. The other two murderers nieanwhile 
lurked in the inland parts of England, till the reign of Henry Y HI. and yet 
they did not go unpunished ; for finding they had gained a young king, liercf; 
and potent, and saw that he was willing to shew^ the greatness of hi.s power, 
they ventured out of their retircnienls. Heron, by the interest of bis family, 
lived openly in his own bouse, and privately sent robbers into Scotland, to 
disturb the public peace, hoping, that if a war should once begin, he might 
obtain indemnity for bis old offences, and even liberty to commit new ones 
with impunity. Hut Starhed got an habitation about ninety miles from the 
borders, thinking himself safe, by the remoteness of his abode. Andrew 
Ker, however, the son of Kobert, who saw that the seeds of hatred, which 
would soon break out into a war, were then sown, and fearing that if once 
they entered into arms, ho should lose the opportunity of avenging his father’s 
blood, persuaded two of liis tenants, of the family of the Tates, to disguise 
themselves, and kill Starhed. They undertook to do this, and so enttn ed his 
liousc securely in the night, for, living so far from the borders, he thought 
that he had no need of a watch ; where they killed him, cut ofl‘ his head, and 
brought it to Andrew, who sent this trophy of iiis gratified revenge to Edin- 
burgh, and set it up there, on a high and conspicuous place. Ofllcronl 
sharlJ speak in due time. 

Just upon the footsteps of this old injury, succeeded a new one, w'hicli raised 
that anger in the Scottish king, that had hitherto rather been asleep than 
extinguished. At this time there was one Andrew Ibetoii, a Scotch mei- 
chant, whose father was barbarously murdered and his ship plundered by the 
Portuguese. Andrew had the cause heard in Flanders, where the murder was 
committed, and the Portuguese were east; but they not pa3ing what was ad- 
judged, and their king, though James sent a iicrald to him for that end, 
uegleeting to compel them to <lo so, Andrew obtained a letter of marque and re- 
])risal from James, to satisfy himself for the injuty he had siistairiccl. It was 
directed to all princes and maritime cities, requiring them not to account him 
as a pirate or robber, if, by open force, he revenged himself on the Portu- 
guese, who were notorious violators of common right and equity. Thus fur- 
nished, lie, in a few months, did much mischief to the Portuguese. Tlieir 
ambassadors, at the time when there was every probability of a war between 
the French and the Englisb, on account of pope Julius TT. came to Henry, and 
persuaded him to cut oil' this hold and desperate pirate Andrew, who, they said, 
would otherwise prove a bitter enemy to him and bis subjecls in the appre- 
liended contest. They told the king that Andrew was a common robber, and 
that therefore the destruction of him would be a public benefit. Henry being 
liiiis easily induced by the Portuguese to entrap Andrew, sent his admiral, 
Thomas Howard, with two strong ships of the royal navy, to waylay him in 
the Downs, as the lieaps of sand are called, which appear dry wlieii the tide is 
out, in his return from Flanders. It was not Jong before they espied him coming 
in a small vessel, with a lesser one in his company, and set upon him. Howard 
himself attacked Andrew, and between them there was a sharp fight; but 
altliougb the former bad all the advantage imaginable agains,t his antagonist, ho 
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had inuch difliculty in taking the ship; neither could he do it, till Andrew and 
many of his men were' slain. This is certain, tiiat Andrew was a man of that 
courage, even when his case was desperate, that though hf^ had several 
wounds, and one of his legs was broken by a cannon ball, }ct he took a drum 
and beat an alarm, and a charge to bis men, to encourage them to fight 
valiantly; and this he did, till his breath and life failed him together. The 
lesser ship, not being able to cope with the enemy, endeavoured to escape, 
but was overtaken, and captured without much resistance. They who were 
not killed in the fight, were thrown into prison in London; from whence they 
were brought to the king, and humbly begging llicir lives of him, as they were 
instructed to do by the ]<biglisli, he, m a proud ostentation of his great cle- 
nuMicy, dismissed the poor creatures and sent them home. Upon this, am- 
bassadors were despatched into England by James, to complain that the 
ships of his subjects were taken in a time of peace, and their crews slain. 
I’licy were answered, lliat the killing of pirates was neither a violation of a 
league, nor a justifialilc cause for war. This answer, as it shewed tin' nialig- 
nit} of one, who was not only willing to excuse a plain murder, hut desirous of 
anoe<;asion for a war, so encouraged the English, who inhabited the burilers, 
and guessed the mind of tluMr king, that they began, according to custom, to 
plunder the neiglihouring countries of the Scots. 

At this period there was one Alexander Home, who bad the sole command 
of all the Scottish bordcis, which foimerly had been wont to be under the 
management of three persons. lie was greatly beloved by James ; but his 
disposition was more lieice than was expedient for the good of those limes. 
The king being intent upon war, and solicitous bow to wipe out the ignominy 
received by tliosc incursions ; Home promised biui, tliat be, and some of Jiis 
kindred and vassals, would, in a little time, make the English repent of the 
loss and damage they had done, and were resolved to turn their mirth into 
sadness. To make good his w'ord,hc gathered together about three thousand 
horse, entered England, and ravaged seven neighbouring villages, before they 
could obtain any relief; but in bis return, the men, who were accustomed to 
pillaging, and were then laden with considerable booty, being unwilling to 
stay there any longer, di\ided the spoil, even in the enemy's country, and 
went their way severally home, Alexander with a few brought up the rear, 
to see that no assault might be made upon them in their ictreat; but per- 
ceiving none to follow^ he was the more careless, and so fell into an atnbui^Ii 
of three hundred lilnglisli, who, taking the opportunity, set upon them, and 
struck such a sudden terror into them, that they routed and put them to 
lliglit. In this skirmish many of the Scots were slain, and two hundred were 
taken prisoners; amongst whom was George Home, the brother of Alexander, 
who was exchanged afterwards for the lord Heron of Ford, that had been 
prisoner many years in Sc<»tland, for the murder of Eobierl Ker; but all 
the booty came safe into Scotland, because they who drove it marched on 
before. 

The king, whose mind had for some time been disquieted on account ot 
what has been already related, being much irritated by this new ofl'cnce, 
grew unruly and headstrong, and immediately called a convention, to consult 
concerning the war. The wiser party were against it; but La Motte, the 
Freucli ambassador, earnestly pressed it by entreaties and promises; besides 
which, the letters of Andrew Forman urged it also; and the king himself 
shewing a good will to it, many, to gratify him, acceded to his opinion ; while 
the rest, being the minority, fearing lest, by a fruitless opposition, they should 
incur the king's displeasure, gave at last their assent to the measure. A war 
theieforc was voted against England, by land and sea, whether wor.se in reso- 
lution or event is hard to determine, and a set day was appointed for the 
army to be mustered. A herald was also sent into France to Henry, who 
was then besieging Tournay, to announce to him the commencement of hos- 
tilities, and the causes, which wore these: that satisfaction for injuries had 
been required, l»ut not given; that John Heron, the murderer of Kobert Ker, 
appeared publicly; that Andrew Breton, in violation of the league betwixt 
the two crowns, had been pillaged and slain by the king's own command. 
James added, that setting aside any of those wrongs, be would never eudurei 
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that the territoncs of the king of France, his ancient ally, nor of Charles duke 
of Gucldcrland, his kinsman, should be so miserably harassed with all the 
calamities of war ; and, therefore, unless Henry desisted from these hos- 
tilities, he bade him defiance. As Henry was young, in the possession of a 
nourishing and puissant kingdom, and there was a general combination of 
almost ait Europe against France alone; his mind, which was otherwise 
ambitious enough of glory, became more elated by this declaration, and there- 
fore he gave the herald an answer too fierce for so young a piince. He said, 
** that he had hoard nothing but what he had long before expected from such 
a violator of all divine and human laws, and therefore he might do as he 
thought fit; but that for his part, he was resolved not to he impeded by 
threats from proceeding in a war, wherein he had so well prospered hitherto; 
and that besides, he did not value the friendship of Janies, berausc he had 
alrcjuly received suflieient proof of his levity.*’ 

This defiance, in answer to the declaration of war, was hi ought info Scot- 
land as the king was going to the army at Linlithgow. Whilst at vespers in 
the church, as the manner was then, there entered an old man, his locks being 
red, and inclining to yellow, hanging down on his shoulders ; his forehead was 
smooth through baldness; his head was bare, he was clad in a*h)ng coat, of a 
russet colour, girt with a linen girdle about his loins^ and in the rest of his 
aspect he was altogether venerable. Having pressed thrcMigli the crowd to 
approach the monarch, when he came op, he leaned upon the chair on which 
he sat, with a kind of rustic simplicity, and bespoke him thus: O king! 1 
am sent to warn thee not to proceed in thy intended design ; and if thou 
neglectcst this admonition, neither thou nor thy followers shall prosper. I 
am commanded also to tell thee, that thou shouldest not use the familiarity, 
intimacy, and counsel of women ; which if thou dost, it will redound to thy 
ignominy and loss.” Having thus spoken, he withdrew himself among the 
crowd; and when the king inquired for him, after prayers were over, he could 
not be found ; which matter seemed the more strange, because none of those 
who stood next, and observed him, as being desirous to put some questions 
to him, were sensible how he disappeared. Amongst these persons, there 
was David Lindsay of the Mount, a man of approved w orth and honesty, and 
of a liberal education, who, in the whole course of his life, abhorred lying; 
and if 1 had not received this story from )iim as a certain truth, 1 should 
have omitted it as a romance of the vulgar. 

Blit the king, notwithstanding, pioceedcd in his march, and having 
mustered his army near Edinburgh, in a few days afterw'ards entered Engn. 
land, where betook the castles of Norharn, Werk, Etal, Ford, and some 
others near the borders of Scotland, by storm, deniolished thorn, and ravaged 
all tlio adjoining part of Northumherland. Meanwhile he fell in Jove with 
one of the ladies whom he had taken prisoner, namely, Heron’s wife, of Ford ; 
which made him neglect his present business, insomuch, that provision be- 
ginning to grow scarce, in a country naturally not very plentiful, and it being 
very diiliciilt to fetch it from a distance, .the greatest part of the army de- 
serted, and left their colouis very weakly supported ; only the nobles, with a 
few of their friends, clients, and vassals, and those too far from being well 
pleased, remaining in the camp. The major part advised the king no longer 
to punish himself and his men by abiding in a country, which, even if it had 
not been wasted by war, was poor of itself ; but rather to retreat, and make 
an attempt upon Berwick ; the taking of which place would turn more to bis 
Account, than all the towns and castles in that quarter; neither, they said, 
would the capture be difficult, because the town and castle were iinprovid 
for defence. The king, however, thought that nothing could withstand his 
arms, especially as the English were involved in the war with France ; so 
that, some parasites of the court soothing him up in his vanity, he judged 
that he might easily reduce that town in his retreat. 

Whilst he thus lay inactive at Ford, there came heralds from the English, 
desiring him to appoint a place and time for the battle. Upon this, he 
called a council of waV ; and the major part were of opinion, that it was best 
to return home, and not to hazard the state of the whole kingdom with so 
small a forcei especially since he had abundantly saved bis credit^ gained 
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renown, and falfllled the laws of friendship: neither was there any just cause, 
why he should venture his small army, which had been harassed by the taking 
of so many fortresses, against the mure numerous forces of the English, who 
had lately received an addition of fresh men; for it was reported, that, at this 
very time, Thomas Howard had arrived in the camp with six thousand stout 
soldiers out of France. Eesides, it was observed, if he retreated, the English 
army must of necessity disband ; and could not easily be brought together 
again, from the distant places where they were levied, till the next year : but 
that if be would needs fight, it were better to do so in bis own eountry, where 
place, time, and provision, were more at his command. Eiit the French am- 
bassador, and some courtiers whom the gold of that nation had hribed and 
brought over to his side, were of another mind, and easily persuaded James, 
who longed to light, to make a stand where he now was against the enemy. 
In the moan time, as the English came not at the day appointed by the herald, 
Ibc Scottish nobles again look the opportunity of waiting upon the king, to 
tell him, that it was the craft of the enemy to protract the time from day to 
day, by which means their own force was increased, and the Scots were dinii- 
nisiied ; and that therefore he should use the satire art against them : that 
it was now rio^dishonour to the Scots to retreat, since the English had failed 
to keep the time appointed for fighting; or else would not fight, except 
when it suited themselves. The first advice they recommended in many re- 
spects as most safe; hut, they said, if that did not please him, ho had a fair 
opportunity to follow the latter. For seeing that the river Till had very high 
banks, and was hardly fordable any where, there was no passing an army 
over it within ten miles, but by one bridge, whore a few men might keep back 
a great body : and that if sonic of the English should get over, be might so 
place his ordnance as to heat down the bridge, and so they who had passed 
over might be destroyed before they could be relieved by those on the con- 
trary side. The king approved of neither advice, but answered resolutely, 
** that if the English were lOtKOtH) strong ho would fight them.^* All the 
nobility were ohended at this rash aiisw'cr; and Archibald Douglas, earl of 
Angus, who was far supciior to the rest in age and authority, endeavoured 
to appease the king’s fury by a mild oialion, and to open the nature and 
reason of the two former advices: “ You huve,^' said Ijc, “ sufljcicntly per- 
formed what you were hound to do by your alliance with France, in having 
called oil a great part of tlie force of the enemy from thence, by which means 
they cannot overrun all that country, as, by their numbers, they liopcd to 
xlo; neither can they do any great damage to Scotland, because they cannot 
long keep their army together in a cold country, already wasted by war, and 
otherwise not very fruitful; and moreover, the winter is now approaching, 
which in the northern paits is wont to begin betimes.— As for the French 
ambassador,” said he, I do not wonder that he is so earnest to press us to a 
battle ; for he lieing a stranger, studies not the common good of his master’s 
allies, but the private advantage of his own nation; and therefore his urging 
us on to light, and to he prodigal of other men’s blood, cannot be considered 
as a novelty. Eesidcs, his demand is shameless; for he requites that of us, 
which his own king, though highly wise and prudent, doth not think lit to do 
himself for the defence of his kingdom and dignity. Neither ought the loss 
of this army to be accounted trivial on account of the smallness of the num- 
ber: for all that are any way eminent for valour, authority, or counsel, in the 
whole kingdom of Scotland, are here collected in a body ; so that if these are 
lost, the rest of the commonwealth will be an easy prey to the conqueror.' 
Eesidcs, to lengthen out the war is at present moie safe, and more conducive 
to the principal object; for if it be La Motte’s opinion, that the English are to 
be exhausted by expenses, or wearied out by delays, what can be more ad- 
visable, in the present posture of alfairs, than to compel the enemy to divide 
their forces ? Part of them roust be kept upon their guard, in continual fear 
of our attacking them ; which apprehension must take off the great stress of 
the war from the French, though with no small toil on our part. Eesides, we 
have sufliciently consulted the glory and splendour of our arms, which these 
men, who, I am afraid, arc more forward in words than actions, assume as a 
disguise and veil of their temerity; for what can be more splendid in the 
14 . ' 
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kin^, than to have demolished so many castles, to have destroyed the coun- 
try with fire and sword; and, from such extensive devastations, to hrin^ 
home a {j^reat quantity of booty, that the peace of many years will not restore 
to the country that has been thus desolated? and what f^rcater advantage can 
we expect in a war, than that, to our own great honour and renown, but to 
the shame and disgrace of our enemies, we have given our soldiers leave to 
refresh themselves with estates and glory besides ? And this kind of victory, 
which is obtained rather by wisdom than arms, is most proper for a ninu, 
especially for a general, in regard the common soldiers can challenge no part 
of liie fame belonging to it/' 

All that were present assented to what he spoke, as appeared by their coun- 
tenances; but the king, Mho had taken a solemn oath that he would fight the 
English, beard his whole discourse with great impatience, and bade him 

Get borne again, if he was afraid/* Douglas immediately burst into tears, 
as foreseeing the ruin of our affairs, and of the king himself, by his rashness ; 
but, as soon as he was able to speak, he uttered these few words ; If my 
former life has not sufficjently vindicated me from any suspicion of cowardice, 
I know not what \vin. As long as my body was able to undergo hardship, 1 
never spared it for the public good, and to maintain the honour of my king; 
hut since now 1 am useful only for advice, and the royal ears arc shut against 
it, 1 will leave my two sons, who, next to the nation, are most dear to me, 
with my other kinsmen and friends, as sure pledges of my fidelity to you and 
my country ; and I pray God that my fears may prove vain, and that I may 
be rather accounted a false prophet, than what 1 dread, and do, as it were, 
foresee in my mind, should come to pass/' 

Having thus spoken, he took his convoy and retinue, and so departed. 
The rest of the nobles, finding they could not bring over the king to tlicir 
opinion, endeavoured to make the best of their situation, and as they were 
inferior in number, for they had intelligence by their spies that the Englisli 
were 26, 000 men, they resolved to secure the most advantageous position of 
ground, and encamp upon a hill that was near them. This was where Cheviol 
bills gently decline into a plain, a small spot, with a narrow entrance into it, 
gradually sloping downwards. This passage they defended with brass guiks. 
Jiehind them were the mountains ; and at the foot of them lay a marshy piece 
of ground, which secured their left wing. On the right ran the river 
whose banks were verv high, over which there was a bridge for passage, not 
far from the camp. When the English had inlelligCDce by their scouts, tliat 
they could not attack the Scots without great loss, or rather cci tain ruin, they 
marched off from the river, and made a show as if they intended to leave the 
enemy, and retire towards Dcrwick, and so directly into the neighbouring 
district of Scotland, which was the best part of the country; where they 
might injure the Scots mure than these had done the Eiigiisli. And James 
was most inclinable to believe they would do so, because there was a rumour 
spread abroad, which either had an uncertain origin among the common peo- 
ple, or else the English pretended that their design lay that way, in oider to 
draw the enemy down into the plain and champaign country. James would 
not endure this, and therefore set fire to the straw and l»uts, and removed his 
camp. The smoke occasioned by the fire, covered all the river, so that the 
Scots by means of it could not see the English. These marched farther from 
the river, through places more impassable ; but the Scots had a level and 
open march near the side of it, till, hardly observing each other, they both 
came at last to Fluidon or Flodden, a very high hill. There the ground 
became more level, stretching itself out into a large field ; and the river, 
besides having a bridge at Twissel, had a fordable pass at a place called Mil* 
ford. The English commanded their forlorn first to draw their brass pieces 
over the bridge: but the rest marched across by the ford, and taking their 
ground, set themselves in battle array, so as to cut off their enemy’s retreat. 
Their numbers were so great, that they divided themselves, as it were, into 
two armies, distinct from one another, either of which was almost equal to 
the entire force of the Scots. In the first brigade, admiral Thomas Howard, 
who a little before had come to join his father, with some of his sea-forccs, 
commanded the front; Edward Howard led the right wjng, and Marmaduke 
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Constable the left. Behind them the rest were placed as reserves, beings 
divided into three bodies : Dacres couimanded the wing on the right ; Edward 
Stanley that on the left; and the earl of Surrey, general of the whole army, 
the main body. The Scots had not men enough to divide their army into so 
many parties, without weakening their front extremely ; and therefore they 
divided their forces into four bodies, at a moderate distance from one another ; 
of which three were to charge first, and the fourth was a reserve. The king 
led on the main body ; Alexander Gordon commanded the right wing Jlo whom 
Alexander Home and the men of Mareh were joined. Matthew Stuart, earl 
of Lennox, and Gillespy Campbell, earl of Argyll, led on the third body. 
Adam Hepburn, with his elans, and the rest of the nobility of Lotliian, were 
ill the reserves. The Gordons began a very sharp fight, and soon routed the 
left wing of the English; but, when they returned from the pursuit, they 
found almost all the rest of their brigades defeated ; for one of them, in which 
were Lennox and Argyll, being encouraged by the success of their country- 
men, regardless of their ranks, fell upon the enemy in a very disorderly man- 
ner, leaving tbcir‘ colours far behind ; though La Motto, the French resident, 
cried out luneh against it, and told them, they would run headlong to their 
own dcstrijcfion ; for tliey were received, not only by the English standing in 
array b(;fore them, but were set upon by another party in the rear, and so 
were almost all cut off. Tlie king's body guard, and Hepburn's brigade, with 
th.e nmii of Lothian, still fought stoutly ; so that there was a great slaughter on 
both sides, and the dispute continued till night ; by wliicb time both armies 
were weary. There were many slain of the king’s main body. They who 
n^ckoned the full number of the killed, as tlicir names were taken according 
to the several parochial registers, from whence they came, say, that there 
fell above live thousand of the Soots. The chief loss was of the nobility, and 
flioso too of the most valiant of them ; w ho chose rather to die upon the spot, 
than to survive the slaugliter of their men. It is reported that the English los 
as great a number, but that they were mostly common soldiers. This is the 
famous fight of Flodden, one of the most memorable of the few overthrows 
which the Scots have received from the English; not so much on account of 
the number of the slain, for they had lost more tliau twice as many in former 
battles, as for the quality of the persons, tlie king, and the prime of the nobi- 
lity, falling there ; so that few were left to govern the rabble, who, being 
tierce by nature, were now, lawless, in expectation of acting as they pleased. 

\et tluTc were two sorts of men that profited by this calamity of others ; 
/or the richer class of churchmen grew so insolent upon it, lliat, not content 
willi their own function, they sought to engross all the olfices of the kingdom 
in their own hands; and the mendicant friars, which description of monks 
were tlicn counted most supcrstitiously religious, had received large sums 
of money from those that were slain, to keep for them; but the same being 
delivered without witnesses, they w'crc mightily enriched by this booty, and 
ill consequence rcmillcd the severity of their ancient discipline. Nay, some 
there were amongst thi'm, wlio counted that gain as a pious and holy fraud ; 
alleging, that the itioiu y could never be better bestowed than upon devout 
persons, tliut they might pray fur the redemptiou of the souls of the donors 
out of purgatory. 

The fight was carried on so obstinately, that, towards night, both parties 
were exhausted, and withdrew almost ignorant of the condition of each other; so 
that Alexander Home, and his soldiers, who remained untouched, gathered 
up a great part of the spoil at their pleasure. But the next morning, DaercS 
being sent out with a party of horse to make a discovery, when he came to 
the place of fight, and saw the brass guns of the Scots without a guard, and a 
great part of the dead uiistripped, he sent for Howard, and so collected 
the spoil at leisure, and celebrated the victory with great rejoicing. 

Coneerning the king of Scotland, there goes a double report. The English 
say he was slain in the fight ; but the Scots aflirm, that, in the day of battle, 
there were several others clothed in the like coat of armour, with the 
habit of the king ; which was done for two reasons, partly, lest the enemy 
should principally aim atone man, as their chief opponent, on whose life the 
safeguard of the army, and the issue of the contest, depended ; and partly, if 
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the kingliappened to be slain, the soldiers ini^lit not be discouraj^od, by being 
made acquainted ^ith their loss, as long as they saw any ninn armed and 
clothed like him, riding up and down in the field to witness their cowardice 
or valour. One of these, they say, was Alexander Elphinston, who, in coun- 
tenance and stature, was so very like the king, that many of the nobility, per- 
ceiving him armed in regal habiliments, followed him in a mistake, and died 
resolutely with him. The king, however, according to this account, ropassed 
the I'wocd, and was slain by sonic of Home’s men, near the town of Kclsu; 
though it is uncertain whether it was done by their master’s command, 
or by the forwardness of his soldiers, who were willing to gratify their eotn- 
inander ; for they, being desirous of a change, thought that they should 
escape punishment if the monarch was despatched ; but that, if ho survived, 
they should be punished for their cowardice in the fight. Some other con- 
jectures are added ; as, that the same night after this unhappy conflict, the 
monastery of Kelso was seized upon by Kcr, an inlimato of Home, and th<‘ 
abbot of it ejected; which it was not likely he would dare to have done, unless 
the king were slain. Moreover, David Galbraith, one of the family of the 
Hquics, some years after, when John, the regent, questioned them, and was 
troublesome to their family, is said to have blamed the cowardice of his fel- 
lows, who would sufl’er that stranger to rule so arbitrarily and imperiously 
over them; \\hcn he had himself been one of the six private men that had 
put an end to the like insolence of the king at Kelso. Hut these things were 
so uncertain, that when Home was afterwards tried for his life by Janies, 
carl of Murray, the king’s natural son, they did not much prejudice his cause. 

However the truth of this matter may be, yet 1 shall not conceal what T have 
heard Laurence Talifcr, an honest and a learned man, report more than once, 
that, being then one of the king’s servants, and a spectator of the light, ho 
saw the king, when the day was lost, set upon a horse, and pass the Tweed, 
Many others nflirnied the same thing; so that the report went current fur 
many years after, that the king was alive, and was gone to Jerusalem, to per- 
form a religious vow w hich he had made, but that he would return again in 
due time. This rumour, however, was found to be as vain as another of tlie 
same broaching, which had formerly been spread abroad by the Jiritons, coii- 
cc'rning their Artliur ; and that which, but a few years since, was vented by 
the Burgundians, conectniiig their duke Charles, This is certain, that the 
English, having found the body of the king, or that of Alexander Blpliinsloii, 
carried it into England, and out of an inexpiable hatred against the dead 
left it unbiiried in a leaden colliii. 1 know not whether the reason assigned for 
their cruelty was more foolish or more barbarous, that he had borne sacrilegious 
arms against pope Julius II. whose eause the Englibli zealously espoused ; oi 
else, as some say, becaus(5 ho was perjured, in having, contrary to the oath 
and league between them, taken up arms against Henry VIII, Neither of 
these reproaches ought to have been cast upon idm ; especially by such a 
king, who, duiing his life, was not constant (tr true to any one religion ; 
nor by a people who had taken up arms so often again.st the bishops of 
Home. Not to speak of many of the kings of J^ingland, whom their own 
w’litcrs accuse as guilty of perjury ; a.s VViliiam Eufus, wh(» is charged with 
that crime by Polydiire and Grafton; Henry 1. by Thomas Walsingham, in 
his description of Normandy; king Stephen hath the like brand of infamy 
cast upon him by Newbury, Grafton, and Polydcro ; Henry II. by the same; 
Jticliard I. by Walsinghaiii, in his Mypodignia Neustria* ; Henry III. by New- 
bury, Grafton, ami Walsinghaiii ; and Edward I. by W^alsinghain. T ineiitioii 
these few as meie samples, not out of the first kings of the Saxon race, 
of whom 1 might instance a great many ; but out of those of the Nornnin 
family, wliose jiosterity enjoy llio kingdom to this day, and who lived in the 
most llourisliing times of lilrigland’s glory, to put them in mind not to bo so 
bitter against foreigners, while with so much indulgence they bear the pei- 
jniies of llieir own kings ; espceially since the guilt of the eiime objected lies 
psioeiindly on lliose wl»o w eic the tirst violators of the truce. But to return 
to our nan alive. 

Thomas Howard, earl of Surrey, wrould have ucquiied great renown for 
thi > ory over the Scots, if Ito had used his tiiumph with inoderiiliun, but 
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being a man aliiiost intoxicated with his vast success, and little mindful oi 
the instability of human affairs, he made his household servants, as the Eng- 
lish custom is, wear a badge on their left arms, consisting of a white lion, 
his own crest, standing upon a red one, and rending him with his paws. 
God Almighty seemed to punish this insolent bravado of his ; for there were 
scarcely any of his posterity, of either sex, that did not die in great disgrace 
or misfortune. 

Hut king James, as he was dear to all whilst living, so he was mightily 
lamented in his end ; and the remembrance of him took such fast hold in 
the minds of men, that the like was never known of any other king of whom 
wc have heard or read. It is probable this was owing to a retlcction on the 
evils that preceded his reign, and to the apprehension of those which seemed 
likely to follow speedily after it. Ilut it is certain that he l:ad many eminent 
accomplishments, and that his very vices were popular, and easily deceived 
vulgar minds, under a specious resemblance and aflinlty to virtue. He was 
of a strong constitution, ])erfcct stature, a majestic countenance, and of a 
quick wit, which, however, through the fault of the times, was not cultivated 
by learning. He eagerly imbibed one ancient custom of the nation, and was 
very skilful id curing wounds; for, in old times, that kind of knowledge was 
common to all the nobility, as men continually accustomed to arms. The 
access to his presence was easy ; his answers were mild; he was just in his deci- 
sions, and moderate in punishing; so that all men might see he was drawn to 
it against his will. He bore the malevolent speeches of his enemies, and the 
admonitions of his friends, with an even temper, which proceeded in him from 
the tranquillity of a good conscience, and the confidence of his own integrity, 
insomuch that, so far from hclug angry, he never returned them a harsh word. 
There were, however, some vices which crept in among these virtues, chiefly 
thiougli his too great love of popularity. For, in endeavouring to avoid the 
name of a covetous prince, which his father had incurred, he laboured to in- 
sinuate himself into the good-will of the vulgar, by sumptuous buildings and 
fcastings, costly pageants, and immoderate grants, so that his exchequer was 
brought very low, and his want of money was sucli, that, if he had lived longer, 
llie merits of the former part of his reign would have been obliterated, or at 
least outbalanced by the imposition of new taxes ; and therefore his death 
seemed to have happened rather conveniently than unseasonably to him. 

James V. ike Hundn d-and-sixlh Kbiff, h(^an his Reif/n^ /I. /). 1614. 

% When James IV. was slain, he left his wife Margaret, and two sons, behind 
him ; the eldest of whom was not yet quite two years old. Tiic parliament hav- 
ing assembled at Stirling, pioclaiuied him king, according to the custom of the 
country, ou the 2lth day of February, and then they applied themselves to 
settle the public affairs. In endeavouring at this, they first perceived the 
greatness of their loss, for those of the nobility who w ere esteemed for their 
autliority and wisdom, being cut off, the major part of those who survived, 
were, by reason of their youth or inexperienee, unfit to meddle with matters 
of state, especially in that troublesome time; and those of the supeiior rank 
who were left alive, and possessed some ability, were so ambitious atul covet- 
ous, as to reject all good and pacific counsels. Alexander Home, loid war- 
iU i\ of the marches, had got a great name, and a large estate, in the lifetime 
of the king, but when he was dead, he obtained almost a regal authority in 
the counties bordering upon England. He, out of a wicked ambition, did 
not restrain robbers, in order that he might more cifcctually engage those 
bold and lew d persons to his service, and by that means pave a way to grcatci 
power; but as the design was pernicious, so in the end it proved unhappy. 
The command of tin; country on this side ihc Forth was committed to liim; 
and the parts beyond to Alexander Gordon, to keep those seditious pn»- 
vinecs within the bounds of their duly ; hut the title of regent was vested in 
llie «|uecii. For the king had left in his will, which he made before he went 
to buttle, that in case of his failure and death, his widow should have the 
supreme pownir, as long as she remained single. This was contrary to the 
law of the land, and the first example of any woman ever having the supreme 
rule in Scotland; yet the want of men made it seem tolerable, especially to 
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those who were desirous of peace and quietness. But her office continued 
not long, for, before the end of the spring, she married Archibald Douglas, 
earl of Angus, one of the finest young men of Scotland, for lineage, beauty, 
and accomplishments in all good arts. The year had not closed, before tlie 
seeds of discord were sown, which took their rise from the ecclesiastics ; 
for, after the nobles were slain, the major part of ail public assemblies con* 
sisled of that order ; many of whom made their private fortunes amidst the pub- 
lic calamity, gaining such large estates, that nothing hastened their ruin more 
than the inordinate power which tliey afterwards as arrogantly abused. 

Alexander Stuart, archbishop of St. Andrew's, having fallen at Floddcn, 
there were three who strove for that preferment, but upon dilfcreut in- 
terests. Gawin Douglas, on account of the splendour of his family, and 
his own personal worth and learning, was nominated to the place by the 
queen, and accordingly took possession of the castle of St, Andrew’s. John 
Hepburn, abbot of St. Andrew’s, before any archbishop was nominated, col- 
leeled llie revenues of the place as a sequestrator, and being a potent, fac- 
tious, and subtle man, he was chosen by his monks to the vacancy, alleging, 
that the power of electing an archbishop, by ancient custom, was in them ; so 
that he drove out the ollicers of Gawin, and placed a strong garrison in the 
castle. Andrew Forman had obtained great favour in the courts both of 
Rome and France, l)y bis former services, so that, besides the bishopric of 
Murray, in Scotland, which was his first preferment, Louis XII. of France 
gave him the arcbbisliopric of Bourges, and pope Julius also sent him home 
covered with dignities and bcncficcs; for he bestowed on him the archbishop- 
ric of St. A ndrew’s, the two rich abbeys of Dunfermline and Abcrbrothick, 
and made him besides what is called his legale a Uderc, But so great was 
the power of the Hepliunis at this time, that the Homes being yet in amity 
w'ith them, no man could at first be found hardy enough to publish the papal 
bull for the election of Furman to that dignity. At last, Alexander Home 
was induced, by great promises, and the donation of the abbey of Cold- 
ingham to David, bis youngest brother, with other gifts, to undertake the 
cause, which seemed to be honourable, and especially because tlic Formans 
were in the clanship or protection of the Homes. So he caused the pope’s 
bull to he published at Kdinburgh, which was the original of many mischiefs 
that ensued ; for Hepburn, being a man of lofty spirit, from that day forward 
stpdied day and night how to destroy the family of the Homos. 

The queen, whilst she sat at the helm, did one thing worthy of remem- 
brance, in writing to her brother, desiring him not to make war «t)on Scot- 
land, in regard to her and her young children ; adding also a request, that he ' 
would not invade with English arms his nephew’s kingdom, which of itself 
was divided into so many domestic factions ; but that he would rallier defend 
him against the wrongs of others, in consideration of his age, and the affinity 
betwixt them. Henry answered v(?ry nobly, and much like a prince, that 
with peaceable Scots he would cultivate amity, and make war only upon such 
as came armed against him. 

When the queen, on account of her marriage, lost the regency, the nobility 
were openly divided into two factions. The Douglas party desired that the chief 
power might still reside in her, and alleged that this was the way to have peace 
with England, which was not only advantageous, but even necessary for them. 
The other party, wiiich was headed by Home, sheltered themselves under the 
pretext of the general good ; sajing, that it was against the old laws of the 
land, to choose a woman as regent; that with respect to the queen, they would 
be careful of her honour, as far as they legally might, and the public safely 
would permit; and that a sufficient proof had been given of it, in regard they 
had hitherto submitted to her government, though against the customs of 
their ancestors, not through compulsion, but out of mere good will; and that 
they were ready to endure it longer, if any honest and equitable plea could 
be advanced for it. But since she, by her marriage, had voluntarify descended 
from that dignity, she ought not to take it amiss, if they substi'.uted another 
to enjoy llie office which she had left, and which of right she could not hold ; 
because the laws of Scotland do not permit women to have the supremo 
power, not even in times of peace, much less in such troublesome days 
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as those, when the most powerful and prudent man alive could hardly find 
remedies for the numerous and increasinj^ evils of the times. 

Thus, whilst each faction strove earnestly about the choice of a regent, 
they passed over all who were present, either on account of ambition, private 
grudge, or envy, and inclined to choose John, duke of Albany, then living in 
good repute in France. William Klphiuston, bishop of Aberdeen, is reported 
to have burst into tears, in bewailing the public misfortune; and his speech 
iiirected many, especially when he came to reckon up what men were slain in the 
battle, how few like them were left behind, and that not one of them was thought 
fit to sit at the helm of government. He also set before them the empty state 
of the exchequer, w'hich had been exhausted by the late monarch ; bow great 
a portion of it was the queen's jointure; how much must be necessarily ex- 
pended on the education of the king, and how little of course would remain 
to maintain the charges of the public. He then said, that though none was 
more lit for the regency than the queen, yet, since concord could be had on 
no other terms, he yielded to that party who were for calling John, duke of 
Albany, out of Franco, to take the administration upon him, though he thought 
that the public misery would be rather deferred than entirely ended by it. 
Alexander Homo was so violent for Albany, as to declare openly in the 
assembly, that if they all refused, he would himself go alone, and bring him 
over into Scotland, to take upon him the government. It is thought that 
he said this, not for any good, either public or private, but merely that, being 
an ambitious man, sensible that his interest in the people was more owing to 
his power than their love ; and, therefore, despairing of obtaining the place 
himself, he was afraid, if the queen should have it, his neighbours of the l>oug- 
las family would grow too great, and bis pow'er be lessened. The men of 
Liddesdale and Annandale had already witlidrawn themselves from him, and 
by degrees gone over to the elan of Douglas ; besides which, he considered that 
tiie (pieeu, when assisted from England, would easily be able to thwart all bis 
designs. The majority of voices, therefore, carried it for John of Albany; 
am! an embassy was appointed, the chief of whom w as Andrew Wood of 
Laigs, a famous cavalier in those days, to call him into Scotland for the 
administration of the government, both on account of his own virtues, and 
his noiir ctmsanguinity with the king ; for he w as the son of Alexander, brother 
of .lames the Third. Wlierihe was thus called to the regency by the Scuts, 
Francis, king of France, thinking that his advancement would be favourable to 
the French interest, furnished him with tnoiioy and a retinue at his departure. 
*]ii the mean time, before Ins arrival, as tliere was no person appointed to 
administer the public alfaiis, many murders and rapines were committed ; 
and, whilst the higher orders were busy in strengthening their private clans 
and factions, the poor and neglected common people w^erc afflicted with every 
kind of misery. The chief robber of those times was Macrubert Stran, laird of 
Siruan, who perpetrated outrages all over Athol, and the neighbouring parts, 
at his pleasure, having eight hundred men, and sometimes more, under bis 
command. At length, when he was at the bouse of bis uncle, John Crichton, 
be was waylaid, apprehended, and put to death, llul more mischief was 
appiclicnded from the feud between Andrew Forman and John Hepburn; 
yet the nature of the two, and the discord rather of their manners than minds, 
deferred the mischief for a season, when it was on the point of breaking out. 
John wras inordinately covetous; while Andrew was a great despiscr of 
money, and profuse in bis bounties. The designs and purposes of Andrewr 
were open, and manifest to the view of all ; neither was there any need that 
be should much conceal them, because his very vices were accounted virtues 
by the vulgar; and the simplicity of his nature did him as much kindness 
among them, as the sly concealed craft of Hepburn, together with his mali- 
cious dissimulation, bis implacable remembrance of injuries, and desire of 
revenge, did him. And therefore, Forman, as be had no certainty of the 
coming of the duke of Albany, and could not be put into possession of bis 
ecclesiastical preferment by Home, seeing Hepburn had his castle and monas- 
tery, which were strongly garrisoned, and at a great distance from those 
places where the power of the Homes was formidable, he determined, through 
the medium of a friend, to try whether he could, with money, either satisfyi 
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or in some deg^rce abate, the avarice of the man. So at last they came to an 
af^rcenient on these Icrins, that Forman should remit and relinquish the reve- 
nues of some years past,' which John had received as a sequestrator ; that he 
should surrender up to him the bishopric of Murray ; and that he should pay 
him yearly 3000 French crowns, out of the ecclesiastical income, to be divided 
amonp:st his friends. And thus the implacable hatred of this man was a little 
abated, and matters were settled on that side. 


BOOK XIV. 

Such was the state of affairs in Scotland, wdion John, duke of Albany, 
arrived at Dumharlon, on the ‘20th of May, in the year to the cxceedim; 
joy of all men ; who, under his j;*ovcrjimciit, hoped for more quiet time s, 
and an c(|iinl (listribulion of justice. In a full assembly of the nobility, suiiu 
inoncd in his name, a large revenue was settled upon Jiim, and he was 
dcidared duke of Albany, carl of March, and created regent till the king 
should be of age. 

Moreover, James, the natural son of the late king, was made earl of Mur- 
ray, being a young man of such virtuous eiidowincnts, that he far exceeded 
all the hopes men had e.oiiceived of him. There was also one circumstance 
which contributed much to increase the esteem the people had for the new 
regent ; particularly as it was done almost in tlic face of the assembly; and 
that was, the punishment of Peter Moflat. He was a notable thief, wlio, aftei 
many cruel and wicked practices, committed by him in the two preceding 
years of misrule, arrived at length to that j)itch of impudence, ns to appeal 
openly at court. His unexpected punishment made such a sudden change 
of things, that criminals began to withdraw^ for shelter; honest minds were 
set at ease, and the face of tilings began soon to be changed, and a stormy 
tempest was sniootlicncd into a sudden tranquillity. 

In the mean lime, John Hepburn had so insinuated himself with the regent, 
first by the help of his friends whom he had privately secured by bribery, 
and afterwards by his obsequiousness, under the pretence of know ing the old 
custoins of the country, that he gained a com]dclc ascendancy over one, who, 
of himself, was ignorant of the ScoUisli affairs. None therefore was credited 
ill matters of great moment hut Hephurn, who was sent with a commission, 
by the regent, all over Scotland, to inquire into the otlenecs of those that- 
oppressed the common people, and treated them as their slaves. lie obtained 
this office principally upon these grounds; first by acquainting the regent 
what new discords and old feuds there were in every country ; and also what 
factions existed, and who were their respective heads; and indeed, so far his 
relations were true, for the things were known to all. But whenever any 
circumstance occurred to speak of Home, he stirred up some to complain of his 
exactions; so that by the imputation, partly of true, and partly of feigned 
crimes, the ears of the regent wete shut against all the defence he could 
make. But when he had almost run over the entire kingdom in his discourse, 
and placed in a clear light the various alliances, aflinitics, and leagues of tJie 
several families, he persuaded the regent that no man of power, though a 
criminal, could be brought to justice without exciting the resentment of 
whole clans ; and that therefore it was not the conspiracy of their kindred 
only that was so much to be dreaded, as the consequence of a punislirnent, 
by which, w’hile a few were made examples, multitudes would he alFected, 
whom the similitude of faults, and like fear of Judgment, would unite, though 
they were at enmity before. Those great and wide-spreading fiiotions he 
represented as loo powerful to be curbed by the single force of Scotland ; 
and therefore recommended the acquisition of an auxiliary strength from 
France, to break the bond of this strong and bold confederacy, which measure 
would be advantageous to both nations. In the mean time, the heads of die 
factions were to be kepi under, and If possible taken off ; but with such pru- 
dence, that they should not suspect the full extent of the design. The leaders 
of the parties who were the objects of this project were three. Archibald 
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Ponj^las, by far the most popular of them all, and llie idol of the mob, was 
adored on account of the great merits of his anceslois; besides which, he 
was in the flower of his youth, and relied so much on his connexion with 
Enpland, that he carried his spirit too lofty for a private man. With regard 
to Home, though formidable of himself, he was rendered more so, in consc- 
quenetc of the long retention of his power. But Hepburn did not stop here, 
for he made a most in\idious statement of what the Homes had done against 
tlic father and uiiele of the regent; of all which, though the Hepburns were 
partakers, yet he cast the odium upon the Homes alone. He often men- 
tioned the cowardice of Alexander in the last battle against the English; 
and the reports that had been circulated about the king’s death reflecting 
upon liiin, together with the repairing of Norham castle, wliieh was done by 
his cosmivauce. All these stories he dressed up in various turns of phrase, 
and repeated them zealously, over and over again, to the regent, th rt they 
might not fail to make the deeper impression on his mind. “ As for Eor- 
niaii,” said he, it is true, he is not very much t<» he dreaded on account of 
his kindled, or any nobleness of descent; jet even he would make a great 
accession of strength to what party soever he inclined, because the wealth of 
the whole kingdom was gathered, as it were, into one house, and he was 
singly alile, from his treasures, to supply the picsent wants of the party 
with whom he was associated; or else, by his promises, all things being 
then in bis power, he could diaw many into the same counsels, and thus 
form a general confederacy.” Such was the discourse of Hepburn to the 
regent. 

The notorious animosities between Hepburn and Forman made that part 
of the tale which related to the latter less credited; and besides, his estate 
was not so much to be envied, for he rather loved to lay it out, Tiiaii to hoard 
it up; neither was he so munificent to any as to the French who waited on 
the regent. However, his desire was more to join all parties in a universal 
concord, than to fasten himself to any particular faciion. But what was said 
of Home, the lord of the marches, sunk deeper into the regent's mind, as his 
reserved manner of treating him at all the public meetings, and forbidding 
looks, too openly betrayed. After a few months, therefore, Alexander per- 
ceiving that he was not ciuertaiiicd by the regent answerably to his expec- 
tation, began to have secret meetings with the queen and her husband. In 
these conferences. Home giievously lamented the stale of the public; tbat*tbe 
king, at an age wlieii it vnus impossible for him to understand his own misery, 
should have fallen into the hands of a man born and bred in exile, and w hose 
father, out of a wicked aiiibition, bad endeavoured to disj)ossess bis elder 
brother of the throne. It was o!»vious, he said, that the son, who was the 
next heir to the crown, directed all his designs to the same object, so that, 
after despatching the innocent youth to the other world, he might make the 
kingdom his own, and thus accomplish what his own father had projected. 
Theic was but one remedy, he said, in the case, and that was, for the queen 
to retire with her son int<} England, and there put herself and concerns under 
the protection of her brother. 

These things were speedily brought to the ear of the regent, and as easily 
believed by him; but Ixing a man of an active spirit, and of quirk despatch 
in business, be picsently frustrated the design with the forces which he had 
about him ; for he look the castle of Stirling, and the queen in it. He next 
took an oath of allegiance to the king publicly ; after which, the queen and tjib 
Douglas party were removed by a decree of the lords ; and three of llie nobility, 
of great estimation for their faithfulness and integrity, were joined with lonl 
Krskine, governor of the castle, to preside over the edueation of tluj young 
monarch. They were to succeed one another by turns, and a gnaid was 
appointed for their security. Upon this, Alexander Home and his hrotlirr 
William lied into England ; and Douglas and his wife staid no longer behind 
them, than to know the mind of Henry, who commanded them to stop at llar- 
hottlc, in Northumberland, there to wait his further pleasure. 

John, the regent, being much concerned at their departure, immediately 
sent ambassadors into England, to justify himself to Henry, stating, that he 
had done nothing to make the queen fear him, or be in the least disaffected 
.14. ' ; 2u 
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towards bini ; neither had he acted any thin^ against those who accompanied 
her in her flight; hut that tlicy might still enjoy their country and fret'dom, as 
well as their estates. Thus he wrote publicly to the king ; and at the same 
time he did not omit secretly to promote the return of the two Homes, 
and J)ougIas, by the mediation of their friends. He made them many large 
promises, till he had brought them over to his will. Whereupon tlie lest 
returned also; but the queen being pregnant, and near her delivery, was 
constrain^ed to sta} there, where she was brought to bed of a daughter, named 
Margaret; of whom in due place. As soon as she was able to tra\el, she 
obtained a royal acconin.odatioii and leiinue from Loudon to eonduct her 
thither, where she was lumourably ami nobly retuiived !»y her brother Ilcniy, 
and also by her sister Mar}-, who, on the death of her husband, Lev. is of 
France, had a little before returned to her own eountry. 

And jet the suspicions before laiscd in Scotland were not much ahated, 
cither by the departure of the <|uccjii. or the return of some of her retinue; 
for (iawin Douglas, uncle to the eail of Angus, Patiiek Pantar, sreretary ot 
state to the former king, and John Driimniond, eJiief of his fainil}, were se\e- 
rally sent into hauishment. Alexander Home was summoned to appear 
before the assembly of the .states, on the J2th of .Inly, Idlti: hut, as he did not 
appear, he was ciJiidemned, and his goods were confiscated. Em.igc ti at 
what lie considered a contumelious injury, and to diivc oat <n‘e bar b\ 
another, he either diieclly employed, or else egcnuiaged, public lofj’ieis to 
commit great outrages in tlie neighbouring parts. l'po:i 1 * 0 ^:, Hie .stntts 
voted the regent ten IhousamI horse and fool, to r(‘press the di 'onicrs; and 
to take Home, or drive him out of the eountry. Uut luddre ho.sHlilics com- 
menced, Home, by tlie per.suasion of liis Iriemls, surre nder fi himself to llie 
regent, and so was carrii d to jildinburgli, there to remain a piisomu' nndei 
James Hamilton, earl of Arran, wdio mairicd his sister, and w as now mjul ’ 
responsibh; foi his appearance, on penalty of being chaiged v.idi tu a,:on il lie 
sufl'ered him to escape. Hut the <\ent fell out othei wise tli.iu any one e\ 
peeled ; for Home persuaded IlamiUon (o m;d;e a joint elopemL-nl with him , 
and by i’onuing a parly, to assuim^ the goveir.ment liimscJf, as iiciiig the m‘\l 
heir after the children of the former king ; for he was horn of a .sister of .lames 
IIL, and therefore it semed more e<p]itable that he should, in tlie line of sue 
cession, precede John, who, though the son of a brother, was born in banisin 
nient, and was besides in all things a perftet foreigner, not being able so 
much as to speak the language of the country. 

When the regent heard of this, he went to take Hamilton’s castle; and 
planting his brass guns against it, forced it to suirender in two da}s. In 
the mean time. Home made excursions out of Alareli, pillaging tlie disliiels 
all round, and at length burning a great part of the conulr} of Dunbar. Iliese 
were the transactions ol that year. 

At the beginning of the spring, John Stuail, ear! of Lennox, whose mothei 
was the sister of Hamilton, assembled a number of his fiiciuls ant! vassals, 
and joined the rehebs. These confederates seized the castle of (llasgow, and 
there, with Hamilton himself, waited the approach of the regent; hnt the 
latter called a council of the nobles of his party at Edinliurgh, ami having 
raised a sudden force, soon made his appearance, and entered the place 
One gunner, a Frenchman, wa.s punished as a deserter; but the jest were 
pardoned by the intercession of Andrew Porman, wbo was then a mediator 
ibr peace between the parties. The carl of Lennox, a few days afterwards, 
was received into favour, and, from that lime, conducted liirnself with great 
fidelity and obsequiousness to the regent. Not long after this, Hamilton, fol- 
lowed by the Hornes, returned to court, ami had an amnesty for what wms 
past. It was granted to Home, however, with greater difliculty than to the 
rest, on account of his frequent rebellicnis ; and an express condition was 
added, that if he offended again, the record of hi.s former crimes should he 
revived, and judgment executed. Peace being thus settled, the regent retired 
to Falkirk, where he staid some months; but hearing of great suspicions and 
reports of new intrigues on the part of Home, he returned to Edinburgh ; and, 
on the 24th of September, held a council of the nobility, where he endeavoured 
by his friends to draw him to court. Large promises were made to entice 
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Home thither ; and ixrhen many of liis party failed in dissuading him from 
going, Uiey said, that, if he i;vas resolved, he should at least leave his brother 
William, who, by his valour and munificence, had almost obtained as great, or 
grciiter authority than himself, behind. Their reason for this advice was, that 
the regent would be afraid to use any excessive severity against one brother, 
as long as the other was alive. But ho being, as it were, hurried on by a 
fatal necessity, slighted the counsel of his fi lends ; and with his brother 
William, and Ahdrew Ker, of Fernihurst, went to court, where immediately 
they were all put into separate piisons ; and, by the advice of the council, a 
few days alter were tried for their lives, after the custom of the country, though 
no new crime was laid to their charge. Prince J anies, carl of Murray, accused 
Alexander of the death of his father, who came alive out of the field, as many 
witnesses testified. This fact was strongly urged ; but the proofs were weak, 
so that they gave it over, and insisted only on his private ofl'enccs, and the 
many former rebellions were objected ; of all which, if Alexander was not the 
author, he was at least a partaker in them; and moreover, it was alleged, 
that he did not do his duly in the battle of Flodden. 

In consequence of this, the Homes were condemned. Alexander was 
decapitated lAi the 11th of October, and bis brother the day after; both heads 
being sot up in tlic most conspicuous places, as a terror to others, and their 
estates were confiscated. Such was the end of Alexander Home, who was 
the most powerful man in Scotland in his day. He in his lifetime had drawn 
upon himself the hatred and envy of many men; }et when those prejudices 
in time abated, his death was variously spoken of; and so much the more, 
because he did not suffer for the perpetration of any new crime, but merely 
through the calumnies, as it was thought, of John Hepburn, the abbot; who 
being a factious person, and vengeful, boro an implacable hatred against 
Home; because, by his means alone, he had been disappointed of the arch- 
bishopric of St. Andrew’s. Though Hepburn concealed bis old resentments for 
a while, yet it was believed he pushed on the regent, who, in his own nature, 
w as siillicicntly jealous of and disafleefed to the Homes, to the greater severity 
against Alexander, by telling him “how dangerous it would be to the king 
and all Scotland, if, on his departure to France, be should leave so fierce an 
enemy alive behind him ; for what would he not attempt in bis absence, who 
bad despised bis aiitlijorily when present? So that unless the contumacy of 
the man, who could not be molliiied by rewards, honours, nor frequent par- 
dons, was subdued by the axe, Scotland could not remain quiet.” These and 
. similar insinuations, on pretence of consulting the public safety, being repeated 
to a man aheady pujudieed against tbcni, contributed more to the destruc- 
tion of liie Home s, in the judgiiicnt of many, than any of their real crimes. 
When they were executed, Andiew Ker obtained the respite of one night, to 
])repar<‘ for death; hut his friends, as was supposed, having bribed the 
Fn nehmaij who was his keeper, he elfecled his escape. 

Al( xander Home kit tliiec brothers, who ail met with various misfortunes 
in those days ; (Jeorge, for a murder Ire committed, bccanre an exile privately 
in la/gtand ; .lolni, abbot of Jedburgh, was hanislicd beyond the Tay ; David, 
the youngest, prior of (kddingham, about two years after the execution of his 
broiiieis, bciitg called by .lames llephurn his sister’s husband, to a pretended 
eonler»'nee, fell into an ambush laid purposely for hirtr, and was slain, being* 
generally pitied, that an innocent young man, of great hopes, should be be- 
trayed s»o uirworthily and without cause. When judgment bad thus ranged 
over the family of the Homes, at last it fell to the lot of their enemies, espe- 
cially to Juliir Hepburn, who bad been so severe in contriving the unjust 
punishment of others ; but the dcslruelion of one famoy, onec so pow'erfiil 
infuseil such a panic into all the rest, tliat matters remained more quiet for 
a long time afterwards. In December following, the legent having brought 
1h(^ king from Stirling to Edinburgh, desired leave of the nobility of Scot- 
land to return into Fiance. Every one almost was against the motion; so 
that he was foiced to stay till late hi the spring, and then took shipping, 
piouiising speedily to return, in case any commotion more than ot dinary 
should aiise to rcipiirc his presence. The government of the kingdom was 
kMl lo the earls of Angus, Arran, Aigyle. and Iluutley ; with the aiehbishops 
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of St. Andrew’s and Glasgow ; to whom was added Anthony D’Arcy, a FrehclN 
man, governor of liunbar, who was enjoined to correspond with him, and 
inform him of all occurrences in his absence. To prevent any discord that 
was likely to arise out of an ambitious principle, between such great and 
noble personages, on account of their parity in the government, he allotted to 
each of them their several provinces. D’Arcy the foreigner, with the con 
sent of the rest, had the chief place amongst them, March and Lothian being 
appointed for his'government. The other provinces were distributed to the 
rest, according to each man’s particular conveniency. Meanwhile, the 
queen, after she liad been in England about a year, returned to Scotland at 
the end of May, being attended by her husband from Ecrwick: but they did 
not live together with the same alfeclion as formerly. 

The rt'gcnt, at his departure, to prevent the budding and growth of sedition 
in his absence, carried along with him, cither the heads of the noblest fami- 
lies, or else their sons and kindred, under the pretence of doing them honour, 
but in reality to keep them as pledges, imFranre: while others of them lie 
sent into ditl'eretit and remote parts of the kingdom, where they lived, as it 
were, only in a larger prison. ITe also placed French governors in the cas- 
tics of j)unhar, Dumbarton, and Garvy ; yet a commotion arose^upon a slight 
occasion, wlnire it was least apprehended. 

Anthony D’Arcy managed his government with great equity and prudence, 
especialiy in restraining robberies. The first tumult in bis province, whieh 
had a warlike tendency, was made by William (’oekbiirn, uncle to the lord of 
Langtoa. lie bad driven away the guardians of the young ward, and seized 
upon the castle of Langton, relying principally on the power of David Home 
of Weddciburn, the hrollier of his wife. Thither D’Arcy marched with a 
suflicienl guard ; but they within refused to surrender the castle: and more- 
over, David Home, with some few light horse, riding up to him, upbraided 
liim with the cruel death of bis kinsman Alexander. The Frenchman, paitly 
di.strusting his men, and partly confiding in the swiftness of the horse lie 
rode upon, fled towards Dunbar; but his horse falling under him, his enemies 
overtook and slew him, and set up his head in a public place in the castle of 
llcmie. He w'as slain on the 20th of Sepiemlior, in the year 1617. 

Upon this, the other governors had a meeting, and fearing a greater combus- 
tion, after this terrible beginning, they made the earl of Arran their president, 
anji committed George Douglas, brother to the earl of Angus, on suspicion 
of being privy to the murder, prisoner to Inehgarvy castle. They also sent to 
the regent in France, to call him back into Scotland as soon as ever be could. , 
About the same time, some seeds of discoid were sown between the carl of 
Angus and Andrew Ker of Fernihiirst, owing to a contested right of juris- 
diction over some lands which belonged to ihe former; but in which Andrew 
alleged he had power to hold courts. The rest of the family of Kcr took part 
with the earl, and the llaniiltons wiili Andrew ; which they did more out of 
bate to the Douglas clan, than for any justice Ker liad in his pretensions : so 
that Loth parties provided them. ^Ivcs against the coint-day, to run a greater 
hazard than the matter they strove about was worth. John Somerville, a 
noble and high-spirited young man, of the Douglas party, set upon James, 
the natuial .son of tlie earl of Arran, on the highway, killed five of his letinuc 
put the rc.st to flight, and look above thirty of their horses. 

An assembly having been summoned to be held at Edinburgh, April the 
20tb, 1620, the Hamiltons alleged Uiat they could not be safe in that city, 
whe.re Arcliibald Douglas was governor; upon which tlic latter, that he might 
not obstruct public business, about tbc end of March resigned the govern- 
ment of his own accord ; and Eobert Long, a citizen of Edinburgh, was sub- 
stituted in Ids place. The nobility of the west part of Scotland, of w hom 
there w ere very many, had frequent meetings in the bouse of James Deaton, 
the elianccllor. Tlicir design was to apprehend the earl of Angus; for they 
alleged that his power was too great and foimidablc to the public: and that, 
as long as be was at liberty, they should have no freedom for debate or reso- 
lutions. An opportunity seemed to favour their design ; for as he now had 
but a few" of liis vas.sals about him. it was easy to surprise him before bis kin- 
dred could comq to bis asMslance. When he perceived what was in agitation 
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against him, lie sent his uncle Gawin, bishop of Dunkeld,to pacify them, saying, 
that he had provoked none of them by any injury, and desiring them to termi- 
nate the dispute without force of arras ; assuring them also, that if they could 
produce any just complaint against him, he was willing, in equity, to give them 
ail satisfaction. But his speech availed him nothing, being made to men proud 
of their numbers, powerful, and greedy of revengeT Gawin, therefore, limling 
lie could obtain no good terms frqm them, returned to Angus, and having 
acquainted him with the arrogance of his enemies, he caused the whole of his 
own family to follow the carl ; while himself being a priest, and infirm through 
age, quietly retired to his lodging. Some think he did this by way of reproach- 
ing the unseasonable piide of the chancellor, who, instead of being a promoter 
of peace, ran armed up and down, like a lirebrand of sedition. Douglas, see- 
ing there was no hope of an agreement, exhorted his men rather to die vali- 
antly, than, like dastardly cowards, to hide themselves in llicir lodgings, frcuu 
whence, it was certain, they would soon he forced to an ignominious end ; 
for their enemies had so stopped up all the avenues and passages, that m»t a 
man of them could get out of the city. All that were then present assented 
to what he had spoken; and immediately lie and his parly, having buckled on 
their armour, «allicd into the main street of the town. He had about four- 
score ill his train, who were ail stout and resolute men, and of known valour. 
They divided, and posted themselves in the most convenient places, and so 
set upon Ihcir enemies as they came out of several narrow alleys at once ; the 
first they slew, and drove the rest hack headlong, tumbling them one upon 
another in great confusion. The earl of Arran, who commanded the opposite 
party, and his son James, got to a ford, and made their escape by the l^ortii 
Koch ; the rest ran several ways for shelter, to the convent of the Dominicans. 
Whilst these things were in agitation, there was a great combustion all over 
the city ; and, in the midst of the confusion, William, the brother of Angus, 
cntCMcd the place, with many of his clan. Douglas having gained this acces- 
.sion to his former strength, though his enemies were still numerous in the 
town, yet made proclamation by a trumpeter, that none should dare to appear 
in the streets with arms about them, but his friends and party. Those who 
desired passes to depart quietly, obtained them easily. There went out in 
one company about eight hundred horse, besides those who had taken their 
flight helore, with greater ignominy than loss, for there fell not above seventy- 
two; but among them were some men of note, as the brother of the earl pf 
Arran, and the son of Egfinton. This happened on the doth of April, 1620 ; 
and to revenge the disgrace, the Uamiltons besieged Kilmarnock, a castle 
in Cunniugham. Robert Boyd, a friend of the Douglas family, commanded it, 
but the enemy soon left it, witliout efl'ecting any thing. The next year, 
J)ouglas came to Edinburgh, on the 20th of July, bringing with him the 
Homes, who had been banished, and there he took down the heads of Alex- 
ander and W^illiani, which bad been set upon poles. The whole five years, 
during which the regent was absent, were very full of tumults. There was 
no end of pillaging and killing, till his return, which was on the doth of Octo- 
ber, 1621. Dpon his arrival, he resolved to reduce the power of the Douglas 
party, in order to prevent, for the future, such seditious movements as had 
occurred in his absence. He accordingly sent the earl of Angus, the head of 
that family, to France ; he caused the pope to call his uncle, the bishop of Dun- 
keld, to Rome, to purge himself there from some crimes imputed to him ; but 
the year following, in his journey thither, the prelate fell sick of the plague 
in London, and there died. His virtues were such, that he was very much 
lamented ; for, besides the splendour of his ancestry, and the comeliness of his 
person, he was master of a great deal of learning, as times then went, and 
being also a man of considorahlc prudence, and singular moderation, in a 
troublesome age, he was much esteemed in point of faithfulness and autho- 
rity, even by the contrary factions. He also left behind him some distin- 
guished monuments of his ingenuity and learning, written in his native lan- 
guage. The year after tlie return of the regent, a parliament was held, and 
an army levied, which last was appointed to rendezvous at Edinburgh, on a 
fixed day ; whither they came accordingly, and pitched their tents in the 
fields near Rosliii, none knowing upon what service tlic} were to be employed ; 
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but at last a herald proclaimed that they were to march towards Annandale, 
and that a severe punishment would be inflicted upon such as refused to obey 
the orders. The rest of the army marched obediently enough to the river 
Solway, the boundary of Scotland; only Alexander Gordon and his party 
staid behind three miles farther from England. When the regent heard of 
this, he came back to him the next day, and brought him up to the camp, 
where he called the nobles and chief commanders together, and shewed them 
many great and weighty reasons why he invaded England on that side. Hut 
a great part of the nobility, by the instigation of Gordon, who was their elder, 
and of greater authority than all of them, wholly refused to set foot on English 
ground, citlicr out of disafleclion to the regent, or else, as they pretended, 
that it was not for the interest of Scotland so to do, which picas, when circu- 
lated among the soldiers, gave them pleasure. It was observed, that if an 
army was levied in favour of France, to hinder the English from sending their 
whole strength against that power, it was suflicient fbr the purpose only to 
make a show of wmr: but that if the iuterest of Scotland was considered, 
matters not being well settled at home, and their king a mere child, it was 
most advisable for lliem, at that junr.luro, only to be on the defensive, and to 
maintain tboir ancient bounds, for should they march forward, the blame 
even of a fortuitous iniscarria,]^e might be laid to their charge, and an account 
of their misconduct he required at their hands in a short time. Lastly, 
though they had been ever so willing to advance against the enemy, and to 
slight the Gununon dang»(‘r, as well as to overlook their own concerns at home; 
yet they were afraid the Scots would not bo obedient to their e.omnianders 
when ill an enemy's country ; and therefore gre,at hoed was to be taken, lest, 
through ambition, or emulation, or late disgust, they should come oif with 
dishonour. 

The regent, perceiving it in vain to oppose, was forced to yield ; but, that be 
might not seem to have ])ci formed an idle piece of pageantry, after such vast 
preparations, in marching his army as far as the Solway, lie secretly pro- 
curi'd a fit and proper agent, who had frequent negotiations in England, to 
acquaint Dacres, then lord warden of the j'>.iglish ninrclu's, that some good 
might be done, by treating with John, the regent of Scotland. lie willingly* 
liearkened to the proposal, heeausc he was unprovided for defence, m'ver 
conceiving that the Scots would have made an irruption into JCngland, at least 
on that side. Accordingly he sent a herald, and obtained a passport to come 
with safely into the S<;oltisI: camp. The next day, acicornpanied by Thomas 
Dacres and Thomas ]Musgra\(’, with about eighteen more cavaliers, be came 
to the regent's lent, where they had private diseoiit.se together, each having 
his interpreter. Daeicji bi ing taken nnpsepared, was glad to be (pdet, 
and the regent, not being able to efl'eet any tiling without the consent of the 
army, conclmled a truce, as a pioniising intioduetion to pc'aee, and so they 
parted. Those Scots wlio weiejbe grcati-sl opposers of the action, to throw 
oil* the blame from themselves, spread abroad n ports, that Dacres had 
bought an armistice of the regent for a sum of money, of which part was ad- 
vanced immediately, and the rest engaged for, but never ]iaid. Thus they 
en leavourcd to disparage the conf(*rcnco amongst the common people. 

The regent, on the !2i!)tli of Oedoher, W'onl again into France, but promised 
to reluiii before the first of August, in the ensuing year ; yet be kept not the 
time, being informed that the English had a fleet leady to intercept liis pas- 
sage. Hov\cvcr, he sent five hundred French foot, in the month of June, to 
encourage the Scots with the hope of his speedy arrival. These troops never 
saw the face ol an enemy in all their voyage, till they came near the isle of 
May, which lies in the Frith of Forth, where they fell among the English 
ships, then lying in the channel to interrupt their passage. They liad a sharp 
fight, and the French boarded the ships of the enemy, but with the loss of 
their admiral. When he was slain, llic seamen refused to obey the military 
ollicers, and the soldiers being ignorant of naval aflairs, could not command 
the mariners, so that, after a great slaughter of the English, the French 
were scarcely able to regain their own ships. 

In the absence of tlie regent, Thomas Howard, carl of »Surrey, was .sent 
from Euglaiid w itb ten thousand regulars, and a great number of recruits, 
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into Scotland. Ilis advantage arose from ttie discord that prevailed 
amongst the Scots themselves, whose chief governor was absent, and they 
under no certain command; so that the English overran March and Tcvio{- 
dalc, and took the castles of both countries, to the great loss of the nobility, 
and of the commons loo, who were wont, upon sudden invasions, to 
secure themselves and their goods in those fortresses. But Scotland then 
laboured under such intestine disorders, that no man thought he had any 
concern in his neighbour’s calamity. The English roved about nt pleasure 
for several months, without any opposition ; but when, at length, they retreated, 
the bordering Scots endeavoured, in sonic sort, to revenge themselves for 
llieir losses ; and accordingly daily incursions were made by them irilo North- 
umhctlaiid, and great pluiitlcr was carried out of that country. Upon this, 
Howard was sent against them a second time, and look Jedburgh ; hut tliougri 
the town w^as unfoilified, as the Scottish custom is, the capture cost him 
gicat pains and loss of men. AVhilst lhcs<‘ things w ere taking place in Tc\iol- 
dalc, the horses of the English army wore so tenitied in the night, f'y sonic 
unknown cause, that about five huiulred of tiicm hiokc their hiidlcs, ran up 
ami down tini eanip, and overturned all that weie in tlicir wa\ ; some of tln‘ 
soldiers wcic liampkd down and trod upon, and tiu n tlic animals hioki^ 
into the open fndd, as if they Inid betui mad, and so lu camc a pic\ to siii'ii oi‘ 
llic Scollish pisisaiiirj as could calcli tiuin. This c/aicud a gn at consti rn.'- 
lion through ti»c whole camp, all crying out, “* \im, arm ncitiicr could ih'; 
Uinmit be ai>pt;ased liil tln^ next morning. Three days tdlerlhis, the English, 
without making any fuillier attcnip>t^ disbanded tlicii aiiny, and icturncd 
liomc. 

The duke of Albany, finding that all the poits on the French coast w eir* 
blockade d by the English, to intercept him in his return, and tint he was 
inferior in slrenivlh. resolved to c lleet his escape by sliatngem. Aeeoidingly, 
instead of colleidini; liis Jliel together in one harbour, he dispersed it, in \erv 
small numbeis, at diiiment jdaecs, so that there' was no app(;aranc,e at all of 
any warlike prepaiatiom Besides this, hr ijuarterc’d his soliliers in the 
interior, that no one <on!d imagine he designed to embark them, so that the 
English admiial, who waited to impede his imssage till the EJtli of \ugusl, 
heeamc tiled of cruising any longer to no purpose, and, understanding l>y liis 
spies, tliat there was neither lleet nor aruiy on all the Fiencli coast, he 
withdrew^ his lh;et, thiiiking that John would not stir till the next s[)iing. Thb 
duke of Albany, be ing informed of the deparluie of the Englisli, lost no lime 
in collecting his ships, t<» tlie number of fifty, on board of which were three 
thousand foot, and one hundred cuirassiers, with whom, after the autumnal 
ho set sail tiom France, and arrived safe at the Isle of Arran, in 
.Scotland, on the 2Uh of Seplemher, being the same day on which the English 
burned Jedburgli. 

1 have already staled how miserable the state of alVairs in Scotland w’as 
during tlie preceding summer. The noble.s were at variance one with another ; 
tlie ]!)nglish not only wasted all the countries near them, hut were masters of 
the sea; and consci|uenlly all hopes of foreign aid were, cut oil". The design 
of the enemy in this, was, to humble the pride of the Scots, and make them, 
by sutfering, incline to a pacification. Neither w ere those Scots who w'ere 
averse to the French interest, less ardent for a perpetual peace with lilng- 
land ; of whom the queen was the chief. Fur, when Home was removed by 
death, Douglas by bani.shment, and Ibc other nobles were judged rather fit, 
to follow than lead, in the management of affairs; all those who were 
not favourers of the French party, applied themselves to the queen. She, to 
gratify her brother, and also to draw the power into her own hands, dissem- 
bled her private amhilion, and exhorted them by saying, ‘ TJiat now was the 
time to free their young king, who was almost of age, from the bondage of a 
stranger ; and also to deliver thcm.selvcs from the same yoke." The queen 
likewise laboured to strengthen her party against her husband, to whom she had 
long before conceived a great dislike; besides all this, the king of England 
sent frequent letters, tilled with large promises, to the nobles of Scotland, 
desiring them to promote his sister’s designs. He told them, It was not 
his fault that there was not a perpetual amity between the two kingdoms ; 
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wliicli, as always, so especially a1 this time, he very much desired, not for 
any private ends of his own, but to make it appear that he bore a true respect 
to his sister’s son, whom he resolved to support and gratify as much as he 
was able; and that, if the Scots would be persuaded to break their league 
with France, and join with Bn)i;iand, they should quickly find his aim was 
neither ambition nor power, but love and concord ; that Mary, bis only 
dan^bter, bcin^ married to James, the Scots would not, by that alFinity, come 
over to tlie {^overnnicnt of the En<;lish, but the Eng^lisli to that of the Scots ; 
that enmities as threat astheir’s had intervened betwixt nations, which yet, by 
alliances, mutual commerce, and interchangeable kindnesses, bad been wholly 
abolished and extinguished/' Others reckoned up the advantages or incon- 
veniences wliirli might accrue to cither kingdom, by this union with each 
other, rather than with the French ; as, that “ they were one people, born in 
the same island ; brought up under the same climate ; agreeable one to another 
in their language, manners, laws, customs, countenance, colour, and in Die 
very make of their persons ; so that they seemed rather to be one iialion 
than two: but that, as for the French, they differed from them, not only in 
climate and soil, but in the whole manner of life. Besides, said that if 
France was an enemy, she could do no great damage to Scotland ; and Dial, 
as a friend, she could not be very advantageous ; that the assislance of i]iig- 
land was near at hand, while French aid was more remote ; tliat, as there was 
no passage for it but by sea, therefore it might be prevented by <‘iieiuies, or 
else hindered by storms. They were therefore desired to consider, liow in- 
convenient it was for the management of affairs, and how unsafe for Die pub- 
lic, to place their hopes of their individual safety, and that of the kingdom, 
upon so inconstant and changeable a thing as a blast of wind. W'liat was to 
be expected from absent fi lends against presentdangers, might easily bo per- 
ceived by the actions of the last siuniner, where the Scots not only felt, but 
even saw with their eyes, bow the English ravaged them, when forsaken by 
their allies, and fell upon them with all their strength, ready to devour Diem; 
w hile the French aid, so long looked for, was blocked up by the hostile fleet 
in their own harbours." 

These were the arguments for an alliance with England ; and not a few, 
being convinced by them, were inclined to it; but others were no less 
stieniioiis on the other side ; for the greatest part of the asseuildy were bribed 
by the Fiencli, and some who had been con.siderable gainers by the pub- 
lic losses, abhorred the very thoughts of peace. There were > et others again, 
who suspected the readiness and facility of the English, in making such pro-* 
iiiises ; especially since matters in that kingdom were managed, for the most 
part, at the will and pleasure of Thomas Wolscy, a cardinal, and a man botli 
wicked and ambitious, who laid all his designs for his own private advantage, 
and for the enlargement of his power and authority ; and therefore he accom- 
modated them to every turn of the wheel of fortune. ^11 these persons 
equally favoured the alliance with France, though induced 1o Die same end 
by different motives. They alleged, that Die sudden liberality of the English 
was not free and gratuitous, but the efi'cct of design ; and that this w as not 
the first time they had used such arts to entrap the unwary Scots ; for the 
first Edward, said they, when he had sworn, and obliged himself by all the 
bonds of law and equity, to decide a matter in dispute, and therefore was 
chosen arbitrator by the Scots, had most injurioii.sly made himself their 
monarch; and Dial, of late, Edward the Fourth had betrothed his daughtn 
Cicely to the son of James III. ; but when the young princess grew up to be 
marriageable, and the day of consummation was on the point of being fixed, 
be took Die opportunity of a war, which arose upon the account of the private 
discords in Scotland, to break olf Die match ; and that the English king aimed 
at nothing else now, but to cast the tempting bait of dominion before them, 
that so he might make them really slaves; and, when they were destitute of 
foreign aid, surprise them at his pleasure with all his force. Neither was the 
position true, wherein the contrary party prided themselves, “that an alliaiire 
near at hand was better than one farther off for causes of dissension would 
never be wanting among those who were neighbours; which were oftentimes 
produced even by sudden chances, and sometimes great men would promote 
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fbem upon every light occasion ; and then the laws of concord would he pre- 
scribed by him who should have the longest sword« That there was never 
such a firm and sacred bond of friendship between neighbouring kingdoms, 
which, when occasions offered, or were sought for, was not often violated ; 
neither could we hope that the English would refrain from violating us more 
now than they did formerly, towards so many kings of their own blood. “ It 
is true,” said they, the “ sanctity of leagues, and the religion of an oath, for the 
faithful performance of pactions and agreements, are firm bonds to good men ; 
but among those who are bad, they are only so many snares and traps, cal- 
culated for an opportunity to deceive; which fraudulency is. most visible 
where the parties arc related, and their habitations border on each other, 
where the language is common, and the manners are similar. But,'’ added 
they, “ if all these things were otherwise, yet there were two things to be 
regarded and provided for ; first, that they ought not to cast off old friends 
without a hearing, who had so often merited their good-will. The other, 
that they should not spend their time in quarrels and disputes, especially 
about a business which could be determined onl v in an assembly of all the 
estates of the kingdom.” Such were the inelinalions and reasonings of the 
French factioTi; and they succeeded so far, that no determination should bo 
made till certain news arrived of the French rciniorcement. 

When the return of the regent was made known, it greatly rejoiced his 
friends, strengthened the wavering, and kept hack many who favoured the 
league with England, from complying with it. lie sent his warlike provisions 
np the river Clyde to Glasgow, and there mustered his army. He also pnh- 
lished a proelamatiou, that the nobility should attend him at Edinburgh, 
where lie made an elegant speech to them, commending their constancy in 
maintaining their ancient league, and their prudence in rejecting the perfi- 
dious promises of the Englisli: he highly extolled the good-will, love, and 
liberality of Francis, the French king, towards the Scots ; and exhorted them 
to lay aside their private animosities and feuds ; and, seeing foreign aid was 
now' come, to revenge their wrongs, and to repress the insolence of their 
enemy by a signal enterprise. Accordingly, after his soldiers had refreshed 
ihemselvcs, and the Scotch forces had joined them, he marched towards the 
borders, wliither he eainc on the 22d of October. Jlut when on the borders, 
and part of the forces had passed over a wooden bridge at IVTclross, the Scots 
made the same excuses as in the former expedition at Solway, and refused 
to enter England ; so that the regent was forced to recall the advanced party, 
and to pitch his tents a little below, on the left side of the Tweed, where he 
endeavoured to storm the castle of Work, situated over-against him on the 
riglit side of the river. In the mean time, a party of horse that had been 
scut across, intercepted all the passages, so that no relief could come to the 
besieged; and they likewise carried hre and sword round all the , adjacent 
country. This is the description of Work castle. In the inner court is a 
very high tower, well fortilied ; encompassed with a double wall ; the outward 
one encloses a large space of ground, whither the country people were wont 
to fly in time of war, and to bring their corn and cattle with them for security ; 
the Inner wall is much narrower, 'but entreuclied all round, and better forti- 
fied with towers than the other. The French took the outward court by 
storm, but liie English set fire to the barns, and the straw therein made sucii 
a smoke, that they soon drove them out again. During the two following 
days, they battered the inner wall with their great guns ; and, after making 
a breach wide enough for entrance, the French attempted an escalade ; but 
those in the inner castle, which was yet entire, cast down all sorts of weapons 
upon them, so that, being completely exposed, and having lost some of their 
men, they were driven back to their army, and retreated across the river. 
The regent, perceiving that the minds of the Scots were averse to action, and 
being also assured that the English were coming against him with a numerous 
army, which, according to their own writers, amounted to not less than 40,00(1 
fighting men ; and that 0000 more were left to defend the neighbouring town 
of Berwick, he, on the 11th of November, removed to a nunnery called Eccles, 
about six miles distant from his former encampment ; whence, at the third 
watch, he marched by night to Lauder ; both horses and men being much 
15. 2 X 
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incommoded in their route, by the sudden fall of a {;reat storm of snow; 
which occasioned the English also to disband and return home, without cllecU 
ing any thing. Tiic remainder of the winter passed away quietly. 

In spring, the regent held an assembly of the nobleit, when he laid before 
them the causes which compelled him to go again to France, but promising 
to return before the 1st' of September following. He further desired them, 
that, during his absence, the king might remain at Stirling ; and that they 
would neither make a peace nor truce wdth the English, or introduce any inno- 
'vations in the government, before his return. They promised him faithfully 
to obey his commands ; and thus, on the 20th of May, he and his retinue set 
sail for France. In his absence, however, the reins were again let loose ; 
every man's will was his law, and a great deal of havock was made, ami 
mischief done, without the least punishment. Upon this, the king, though a 
mere child, by the advice of his mother, and the carls of Arran, Lennox, 
Crawford, and several others of the principal nobility, came from Stirling lo 
Edinburgh ; where, on the 29tli of July, by the counsel of the chiefs, wlioin he 
had convened at his palace of Holy rood -house, he took upon him the govern- 
ment of the kingdom, and the next day caused them all to swear fealiy to 
him a second time; and, to shew that he had actually assumed* the adminis- 
tration of matters into his own hand, he discharged all public olficcrs ; but, 
within a few days, he restored them to their places again. 

In a great assembly of the nobles, held on the 20lh day of August, that the 
king might abrogate the power of the regent, and (exorcise it w liolly by him- 
self, he went in great j)omp, according to ancient custom, into the public 
hall of the town; only the bishops of St. Andrew's and Aheicleen dissented, 
alleging, that they ought to slay till the 1st of SepleiTib(*r, when the regent 
had promised to return ; for wiii<ih they were imprisoned. Hut they icvenged 
themselves with their own ecclesiastical weapons, and laid their dioceses 
under interdict. Howxvcr, in about a monlli or two they were reconeiled 
to the king, and restored to the same degree of fjuour which they had before 
enjoyed. 

About this time, Arcliibald Douglas, wlro, as I have already said, was 
banished into France, .sent Simon Penning, an acute man, and much trusted 
by biin, to the king of England, to obtain from him the lii>eil> of returning 
home through his dominions, which was granted ; for Heniy was pleased at 
tli'e diminution of the autlmrity of so active a person as tlu' duke of Albany, 
and at the change whirdi had been made in Scotland ; so that he enteitained 
the earl courteously, and dismissed him honourably. His return made very* 
diflerent impressions on the minds of the Scots ; for, sei ing all public business 
was transacted under the direction of tlic queen and tin* earl of Airaii. a great 
part of the nobility, at the head of whom were John Stuart, carl of Lerin(»x, 
and Colin Campbell, earl of Argyle, taking great distaste that they were not 
admitted to any part of the lulininistratioji, received Douglas with strong 
expressions of joy, la.s hoping, by his aid, either to gain ov(;r the power of the 
adverse faction to lliemselvcs, or at least to abate their pride. On the otliei 
side, the queen, wdio, as I said before, hated her husband, was much troubled at 
liis coming, and sought by all means to undermine him. Moreover, Hamilton, 
feeling some remains of his old resentment, was none of liis fastfiicnds, for he 
feared Ic.st Dougins, who he knew would not be content with a second place, 
would supplant him, and hecorne pre-eminent; so that he strove to maintain liis 
own dignity, and opposed him with all his might. They kept themselves within 
the castle of Edinburgh ; and though they knew very well that many of the no!)i- 
lity alTccted alterations, yet, trusting in the strength of tlic place, and the autho^ 
rity of the royal name, though it was hut a sorry defence inrthose circumstances, 
they thought themselves secure from violence. The adverse party had a great 
meeting of the nobles, where they chose three of their number to be the guar- 
dians of the king and kingdom ; namely, Archibald Douglas, earl of Angus, 
John Stuart, earl of Lennox, and Colin Campbell, carl of Argyle, Then, in 
great haste, they proceeded to business ; first, they passed the Forth, and 
caused James Beton, a prudent man, to join with them, who, perceiving the 
strength of the party, durst not resist : from thence they went to Stirling, 
and there conferred all offices and employments on the men of their own fao^ 
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lion only ; and next they came to Edinbnrgh, which they entered without 
force, for it was wholly defenceless. They then cast up a small trench 
against the castle, and invested it; but as those within had made no pro- 
vision for a siege, they soon surrendered up both it and themselves. All 
but the king being sent away, the whole weight of the government lay 
upon the three associates, who agreed among themselves that they would 
manage it by turns, each attending four months on the royal person. But as 
this conjunction was not sincere, it did not last long. Douglas, who attended 
the first four months, brought the king to the palace of the archbishop of St. 
Andrew's, and made use of all the prelate's household furniture, and other ac- 
commodations, as if they had been his own, for he had a little before revolted 
from their faction. To bind the king to him the more, Douglas let him take 
his fill of all unwarrantable pleasures ; and yet he was far from obtaining his 
end, for the domestics were all corrupted by the adverse party, at the head 
of whom were the queen and Hamilton. 

The first animosities at coiurt were occasioned by the distribution of eccle- 
siastical preferments, for the Douglas party engrossed all to themselves; 
(ieorge Crichton was translated to the bishopric of Dunkeld ; and the abbey 
ofriolyrood, m the subtiibs, which he thereby vacated, Douglas gave to his 
Inotiicr William, who had for five 5 ears forcibly held that of Coldingham, 
about six miles from Berwick, from the lime of the murder of J{,ubcrt Blacka* 
dcr, the former abbot, whose cousin-gcrinan, Patiick Blackadcr, obtained a 
grant of the same preferment from the pope, with the consent of John the 
legent. Dougins also commenced a suit against John Home, an iutiinate 
iViend of the carl of Angus, and husband to bis sister's daughler, about the 
whole ancient estate of the Blackaders. Patrick, therefore, being unable to 
copi; w'ith the Douglas family, suilcred liis estate to ho made a prey to bis 
enemies, and reserved himself for better times, amongst his mother’s kindred, 
at a considerable distance from those countries which were exposed to the 
dominant faction. I'licy, on the other side, though they did not iimcli value 
Patiick, yet, having the supreme power in their hands, and bring unwilling 
to lie under the stigma orha\iiig invaded other men's rights hy mere force, 
employed fiiends to prcdlcr him some kind of amends and salisfaetioii. He, 
shewing himself inclinable to an agreement, even though he remitlod much 
of Ills light, had a pass granted him, and the public faith given him by Doug- 
las, to come to Ijdinbutgli, which he did with a small retinue, and unarmed ; 
but when a little way from the gates, of the city, he was set upon by John 
Houie, who by in ambusli for that juiipose, and so was murdered. As soon 
as tlie noise of the fact was spread over the city, many mounted their horses, 
and pursued the murderers some miles, in older to apprehend them; but per- 
ceiving that (Irorge Dougins, brother to the carl, had joined their company, 
with many more of the same faction, and some of the kindred of Home, they 
desisted fioin the pursuit, not knowing with what intent those persons went 
out, whetluT to catch or to defend the murderers, which occasioned strange 
repot is to he divulged abroad, concerning the Douglas family. 

With regard to Colin Campbell, he had already withdrawn himself from 
the triumvirate, as we may call it ; and the carl of Lennox, though he followed 
the king, yet because the Douglas faction had secured all public ofliccs of 
importance into their own hands, be gave many testimonies of his dislike, 
and substantial proofs tliat bis mind was quite alienated from them. But 
being confident of their power, they slighted alike the reports, envy, and ill- 
will of others. Meanwhile, the king, though used more indulgently than was 
proper, that so his weak spirit might be kept lunger in subjection to them ; yet 
notwithstanding by little and little he grew weary of their government, being 
also weaned from them by Ids domestics, who accused them of actions, some 
of w hich were true, and others false, while those which were doubtful, they 
construed in the worst sense. Upon this, he secretly communicated with 
such as he could trust, about the attainment of his freedom and liberty. The 
only man among his nobles, to whom he opened his mind without reserve, 
was John carl of Lennox, who, besides his other virtues of mind and body, 
was an honest and well-spoken man, and admirably qualified to reconcile and 
^iu Uic good opinion of men, by a natural sweetness of manners and deport- 
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ment. Having made him privy to his design ; whilst they were consulting 
about the time, place, and manner of its accomplishment, Douglas was engaged 
la many expeditions against the bands of robbers, but with little success. 
At length, he resolved to carry the king into Teviotdale, as supposing that 
Lis presence would be advantageous there, by striking a terror into the licen- 
tious people. Here an assembly being held at Jedburgh, the king called 
together all the heads of the chief families in that district, and commanded 
them to apprehend those criminals, every one within his own precinct, of 
whom he then gave them a list. They set themselves very actively to obey 
his command ; so that many of the thieves paid with their heads for the rob- 
beries they had committed, but others were spared, in hopes of amendment, 
'riius, whilst the minds of all were cheerful, they who Iiad a design to free the 
king from the guardianship of the Douglas party, thought this a good oppor- 
tunity to ell’ect it ; because one Walter Scott, living not Tar from Jedburgh, 
had great clanships in the neighbouring counties. To accomplish their pro- 
jeet, they laid the following plan : — Walter was to invite the king to his 
house, and there he was to remain with him during his own royal pleasure, 
till the report spreading abroad, greater forces should come in. iiut the 
design being discovered, either by chance, or upon some pfivate intima- 
tion, the king was carried back to Melrose. Walter, instead of being dis- 
couraged, t)roceeded on straight in his journey to the king. When he was a 
little way otl, an alarm was brought to the people of Douglas, that Walter was 
at hand, armed, and a great troop of others as welt appointed, accompanying 
him ; so that tlierc could he no doubt, but that he, being u factious man, and 
withal good at liis wenpon, intended some miseliief, insomuch tlial they all 
presently put themselves in a posture of defence. Douglas, though inferior 
in number, yet knowing that liis o\iu men about him were to be relied on; 
and besides, that he had several valiant persons of the family of the Kers and 
Homes in his train, with George Home and Andrew Ker, their principals, 
resolved to venture a battle. At this crisis, George Home bad like to have 
spoiled all, for when Douglas commanded him to alight from his horse, and 
manage his part in tlie fight, he answered, that he would only alight at the 
eoimnand of the king. They fought eagerly and courageously on both sides, 
as men who had their king for the price of their combat, as well as their spec- 
tator. Hut John Stuart all the while stood near the king, wilhout striking 
a blow, and coiiteiiling himself with beholding the battle. 

After a sharp encounter, Walter was wounded, and then bis men gave 
ground ; but the joy of the victors was much allayed by the loss of Andrew 
Ker, who, for his singular virtues, was much lamented by both parties. His 
death produced a long feud between the families of the Kors and the Seoits, 
which was not terminated without Mood. From that lime forward, John 
Stuart, who had acted a neutral part in the late fiuy, and had been before 
suspected by the Douglas faction, was now accounted their open enemy ; so 
that he departed from the court. These things occurred on the 23d of July, 
ill the year 1521. 

The Douglas parly, perceiving that they were now the objects of envy to 
whole multitudes, endeavoured to strengthen their interest by new recruits 
and converts ; and therefore they made up the old breach between them and 
the Hamiltoiis, a family great in wealth, power, and numbers. These persons, 
after having been removed from court, Douglas not only admitted, but invited 
to a share in the government. On the other side, John Stuart had the advan- 
tage of being highly favoured by most people : and, having privately obtained the 
king’s letters to the chief of the nobility, who, he thought, would have kept his 
counsel, he thereby greatly strengthened his party. Therefore, in a convention 
of his associates at Stirling, where also were present James Beton, some other 
bishops, and many heads of the noblest families, he propounded to them the 
design of asserting the king’s liberty. This was unanimously agreed to ; and 
though the day for mustering tlieir forces was not come, yet, on hearing that 
the llamiltons were assembled at Linlithgow to intercept their march, Stuart 
judged it most advisable to attack them before they should be joined by the 
Douglas party, and accordingly, with the present force which he had, ho 
marched directly towards them. But the HamiltouS; having intelligence that 
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John intended to leave Stirling on that day, and that very early in the morn- 
iiijr, took care beforehand to call the people of Douj^las from Edinburgh to their 
assistance. But the king, besides other obstacles, retarded them in some 
measure, by pretending that he was not well ; so that he rose later from his 
bed that day than ordinary ; besides which, he travelled very slowly ; and by 
the way, would often turn aside on frivolous excuses. When George Doug- 
las, in vain, by fair speeches and flatteries, tried to persuade him to make 
more haste, at last he broke forth into this menacing expression : ** Sir,'’ said 
he, rather than our enemies should take you from us, we will lay hold on 
your body ; and, if it be rent in pieces, we will be sure to take one part of it.’^ 
These words struck a deeper impression into the king’s mind, than might 
have been expected in one (»f bis age ; insomuch that many years after, when 
he had some inclination to recall the rest of the family of Douglas from 
exile, he could not endure that any one should speak of a reconciliation with 
George. The llamiltons, betwixt the fear of the enemy, who were on the 
advance, and the hope of approaching aid, took up a position near the bridge 
of the river Avon, wliicb is above a mile from Linlithgow. Here they placed 
a small guard at the bridge, while the rest of their forces occupied the brow 
«)f the hills, by which they knew the enemy must come. Lennox, finding 
that die passage over the bridge was stopped, ordered his men to cross a 
small stream a little above, by a nunnery, called Manuel, and so to beat the 
JIarniltoiis from the hills, before the forces of Douglas should arrive and join 
them. The forces of Lennox accordingly made towards the enemy, but were 
much annoyed by stones, which w'ere rolled down in abundance from the 
heights upon them ; and, when they came hand to band, the word was given, 
that the troops of Douglas were very near, and indeed they ran hastily from 
their march into the fight, and soon gained the day, so that Lennox's men 
suft'ered severely, and were put to flight. The Hamiltons, especially James 
the bastard, used their victory with great cruelty ; and, among the rest, Wil- 
liam Cunningham, son to tlie carl of Glcncairn, received many wounds, but 
his life was saved by his relationship to the Douglas family. John Stuart 
was killed, and his death was much lamented by the earl of Arran, bis uncle, 
as also by Douglas himself, but most of all by the king ; who, as soon as he 
heard of the fight, by tlie clashing of the weapons, sent on his favourite, 
Andrew Wood, of the Largs, to .save the life of Lennox, if possible; but 
unluckily he came too late, fur the business was done, and the battle over.* 

After this exploit, the victors, to keep down the faction of their enemies, and , 
make them submissive to their will, proceeded in a form of law against those 
who had taken up arms against their king, as they termed it ; so that, for 
fear of a trial, many were forced to compound with them for money ; while 
some joined themselves to the clanship of the HamHtons, and others to that 
of Douglas. The most obstinate, however, were called to the bar, amongst 
whom was Gilbert, earl of Cassilis, who, when pressed by James Hamilton 
the bastard, to shield himself under the protection of his clan, answered in 
the boldness of his spirit, ** That there was an old league of friendship made 
between both their grandfathers ; in which bis own was always named first, 
as the more honourable of the two, and that he would not now so far degrade 
Uic dignity of his family, or the glory of his ancestors, as to put himself under 
the patronage, which would be but one degree ^om plain slavery, of that 
line, whose chief, in an equal alliance, was always content with the second 
place.” So when Gilbert was called to his answer on the day appointed, 
Hugh Kennedy, his kinsman, made answer for him, that he had not taken up 
arms against the king, but for him, having been commanded to be at the fight; 
and if necessary, he ollercd to produce the royal letters to that purpose. The 
llaiiiiitons were much troubled at his boldness; for it was true that the king 
had written to Gilbert, when he came from court, as well as to others, saying, 
that lie should take part with John Stuart; but, as the battle was at hand, 
insomuch that he could have no time to call together his clanship and kindred, 
while he was upon the way, he turned aside, with those of his family that 
were with him, to Stirling. 

The violence of the Hamiltons was somewhat abated by this trial ; but 
James the bastard, fired with a mortal hatred against Kennedy, caused him, 
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a few days afterwards, as be was returning borne, to be murdered on the road, 
by the means of Hugh Campbell, laird of Ayr. This Hugh, on the same day 
the murder was committed, which be had commanded his vassals to execute 
that so he might avert all suspicion of the horrid fact from himself, went to the 
house of John Erskine, whose wife was sister to Gilbert Kennedy's wife. 
She, as soon as she heard of this cruel murder, ceased not to upbraid him 
with it to his face, and that in a most grievous manner. Thus the noble 
family of the Kennedys was almost extinguished. The son of the earl, after 
bis father was slain, being but a child, lied to his kinsman Archibald Douglas, 
who was then lord treasurer, and put himself and his family under his pro> 
teefion. He received him very lovingly ; and such was the great ingenuity 
of his promising years, that he designed him for liis son-in-law . lluglj Camp, 
bell was summoned to appear, hut his crime being too plain, he made his 
escape out of the kingdom. Neither did the Douglas facliou exercise their 
revenge and hatred less fiercely upon James Deton; for leading their forces to 
St. Andrew's, they seized, pillaged, and ruined his castle, deeming him 
to have been the author of all the projects the carl of Lennox had undertaken; 
but by assuming frequent disguises, because no man durst criteitaiii him 
openly, he elfectcd his escape. The queen herself also retiied alone with tlie 
like artifice of dissimuJutioii, that she might not fall into the hands of her 
husband, whom she detested and abhorred. 

At the beginning of tlic spring following, Douglas made an exprdiiioii into 
Liddesdale, where lie destroyed many of the thieves, by falling upon them 
unawares in their hnls, before they could put lliemselvts in order for a de- 
fence; twelve of tliern he executed, and twelve more ho kept as liostages ; 
but as their relations did not forbear th<i old trade of robbery, in a few 
months afterwards he put them to death also. At his (‘iitraiiee on this expe- 
dition, there happemjd a matter very remarkable, which, for its novelty, I 
shall here relate. There wji^ an under-groom, or helper, belongiug to the 
stables of John Stuart, a man of mean des<M nt, and therefore us<;d in the 
servile employment of dressing horses. Win n his lojd and master was 
killed by the Hamiltous, he wandered up and down for a tinus not knowing 
what course to pursue, till at last he became desperate, and icsolved to at- 
tempt a deed, far siipeiior to the rank and condition in which he had beta 
born mid brought up. This was, to take a journey to Ddiidmrgh, with the 
intention of revenging the death of his loid, and there he casually lighted 
upon a man of the same family and fortune as himself, lie demanded of 
him whether he had seen James Hamilton, the bastard, in tlie city, who an- 
swered him, he had. “ What,” said he, “ thou most ungrateful of men, hast 
lltou seen him, and wouldst thou not kill him, who slew so good a master as 
we both had? Go, get Ihce gone, and may misery be thy companion.” I’liis 
said, he prcscntl} haitened cm his designed journey, and went diiectly to 
court. There were then in a largo sipiare before the palace in the suburbs, 
about two thousand armed men of Douglas’s and Ilamiltoirs dependants, 
ready prepared for the exfieditioii 1 have already mentioned. On se(;ing 
them, lie passed by all the rest, and fixed his and mind on Hamilton 

only, who was then coining out of the court-yard in his cloak, but without his 
armour. As soon as he perceived him in a pretty long gallery, which was 
over the gate, and somewhat dark, he Hew at him, and gave him six wounds, 
one of which was almost in the vitals, but the others were less dangerous, 
owing to the suddeii sliii'titig of his body, and his warding off the weapon 
w^ith his cloak, which he held before him. This done, the groom presently 
mixed himself among the crowd. Immediately a great clamour arose, and 
some of the Ilamiltons suspected that the people of Douglas had commifted 
the horrid deed, on account of some old grudges, in consequence of which 
the two parties ha4l nearly come to blows. At last, when their fear and 
surprise subsided, they were all commanded to stand in single ranks, by the 
walls which were round about the court-yard; and there the murderer was 
discovered, still holding the bloody knife in his hand. Jlcing demanded 
what he was, and whence, and for what he came thither; he made no ready 
answer: upon which he was dragged to prison, and put to the rack ; when 
he confessed immediately, that he bud uudertaken the fact to revenge his 
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fi^ood lord and master ; and that his only sorrow was^ that so famous an at- 
tempt did not take eflect. Ho was tortured a long time, to discover his 
accomplices ; but in vain, for he declared that no person was privy to his 
design. At last he was condemned, and while conveyed round the city, every 
part of his naked body was pinched with red-hot irons ; and yet, neither in his 
speech nor in his countenance, did he discover the least sense of pain; for 
when his right hand was cut ofl', he said, that it was punished less than it 
deserved, because it had not obeyed the dictates of his heart, which was so 
eager to have executed its bloody purpose. 

Moreover, the same year, Patrick Hamilton, son of a sister of John duke 
of Albany, and of a brother of the earl of Arran, a young man of great judg- 
ment and singular learning, was by a conspiracy of the priests burnt at SL 
Andrew's. Not long after his sullering, men were much terrified at the death 
of Alexander Campbell. He was of the order of the Dominicans, a man of 
considerable talent, and accounted one of the most learned of all those who 
followed the opinions of Thomas Aquinas. Patrick had frequent conferences 
with Alexander concerning the meaning of the holy scripture, and at last he 
brought the man to confess and acknowledge, that almost all the articles 
which were tltcn counted heterodox, were divine truths. Notwithstanding 
this, Alexander, being more desirous to save his life than to hazard it for the 
sake of the gospel, was persuaded by his friends to prefer a public accusation 
and charge against Hamilton as a heretic. Patiick, being a man of a zealous 
spirit, and indignant at the worldly mind and vain glory of his accuser, broke 
forth into this expression openly: “O thou vilest of men/' says he, “ w'ho 
art convinced that the tenets which thou now eondeinnest, are most certainly 
true, and didst confess to mo that they are so: 1 cite thee to the tribunal of 
the living God.” Alexander was so astonished at this challenge, that he 
iK‘V(ir recovered the shock from that day forward; and not long after died in 
a fit of madness.* 

All this time, and for a great part of the jear ensuing, the party of J)oiig]as, 
being severally intent upon other matters, were secure as to the king's depar- 
ture from them; In cause lliey bcli<*ved that now hisnnnd was fully recoiiriled 
to them, on account of the immoderate pleasures in which they indulged 
him; and besides, they thought if he had a mind to remove, there was no 
faction strong enough to oppose them; neither had he any strong garrison 
whither to retire, e\<*ept Stirling castle, which was allotted to the queen for 
her residence, but was deseiled by her ollicers, when she hid herself from 
Douglas; and though on lice abatement of the tumult it had been somewhat 
fortiiied, it was raliier for show than defence. The king, however, having 
obtained a little* relaxation, saw that this must be his only refuge; and there- 
fore agreed privatc*ly with his mother to exchange that castle and the land 
adjoining, for other estates equally convenient to her ; and then having provided 
all other requisites as secretly as he could, the Douglas party not being so 
inlcut as formerly in their watch over him, he retired hy night, w ith a small eom- 
panv, from Falkland to Stirling; where, on his arrival, he sent for many of the 
nobles to eoine to him, while otliers hearing the news, resorted thither of their 
own accord; so that now he seemed suflieicnlly secured against all force. 
There, by the advice of his nobles, he published a proclamation, that the Doug- 
la.s family should ahstaiii from all administration of public affairs; and more- 
over, tliat none of their kin by blood or marriage, or any of their dependants, 


* Patrick Hamilton was abbot of Fern. He imbibed the protestant doctrine, while tra- 
velling in (^ertnany, where he contracted an acquaintance with Luther, Melanctlioii. and other 
dislingnished reformcfs. On his return home he piopagated the principles which lie had 
learned abroad, w'itli such zeal and success, that the clergy became alaimcd; and, under the 
liretciice of a conference, drew him to St. Andrew’s, where Alexander Campbell was appointed 
to keep him company. ‘Whether, however, this man was a real or only a pretended convert, 
cannot ho determined. That he aflected to yield to Hamilton’s arguiiieuts is certain ; and 
when the latter was condemned shortly after, Campbell was so busy in persuading him to re- 
cant, that the martyr reproached him as an apostate, and summoned liim to the tribunal of 
Christ. His death, which happened, as Buchanan has related, within the year, contributed 
«’cry much to shake the minds of the people ; and even some of the friars themselves began to 
each against Ibe soperstitions of popery. — Spotswood*s Church History fp* 62« 
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should come within twelve miles of the court, on forfeiture of his life. Wlim 
the decree was served upon them, as they were coming: to Stirling:, many were 
of opinion that they should ^o on in their journey ; but the carl and his bro- 
ther Georg:e Ihouj^ht it best to obey. According:ly, they went back to Lin- 
lithp^ow, resol vinj^ to stay there till they should obtain some more favourable 
intellij^cnee from court. In the mean time, the king: messengers wilh 

g:rcat dilij^ence, to the remotest parts of the king:dom, summonini; all the 
nobles, who had a privileg:e of voting:, to the assembly, which was to be held 
at Edinburg:h, on the third of September next ensuing:. Till that time, ilic 
kin^ at Stirling, and the Douglases at Edinburgh, gathered forces about 
them; though rather for defence than hostility. At length, on the second of 
July, the latter departed out of the city; and the king, with his forces and 
banners displayed, entered into it; but by the intercession of friends, condi- 
tions were oflered to tlie Douglases, wliicb were, that the earl of Angus 
should be banished beyond tlic Spey; and that George his brother, and Archi- 
bald his uncle, should be kepi in custody in the castle of Edinliurgb. On 
submitting to these tcrnjs, and on no other, hopes of the royal eli‘mency 
were held out. These eondiiioiis being rejected by Iheni, they were coni' 
manded by a herald to attend the parliament, appointed to niecf at Edinburgh, 
on the third of September. Ju the mean time, tlieir public oflices were taken 
from them; and Gavin Dunbar, lately the king's tutor, was made chuncellui 
instead of the earl. He was a good and learned man, tliough some thought him 
a little defective in politics, itohert Cairncross, at the same lime, was made 
treasurer in the place of Archihald, a man more known for his wealth than 
his virtue. The Douglases being now driven to their last shifts, cnchai- 
voured to seize upon Edinburgh, which was left unprotected at the king’s 
departure; and accordingly llicy sent Archihald thither with some troops of 
horse. Their design was to keep out the king, and so to dissolve the parlia- 
ment. Hut, on the ‘ifith of August, Uohert Maxwell, with his vassals, and a 
great number of all sorts of people, hy the royal command, prevented them, 
and kept them from entering the city: besides which, the guards and sentinels 
were so carefully mounted and disposed in all convenient places, that things 
were kept there in great tranquillity, till the meeting of the great national as- 
sembly. Douglas being thus disappointed in his views, retired to his cavStle 
of Tantallon, about fourteen miles distant from the city. On the day that the 
king came out of Stirling, there fell such mighty showers of rain from the 
heavens, and the brooks and rivers overflowed their hanks to such a degree, 
that the royal train was scattered into many parlies, so that they came rnueli 
harassed, and late in the night, to Edinburgh. They were so much hcaleri 
witli the violence of the storm, that had a very few horse charged them, tliey 
might have done them a great deal of mischief. In that parliament, the earl 
of Angus, George his brother, Archibald his uncle, and Alexander Drummond 
of Carnock, who was their intimate friend, were outlawed, and llicir goods 
confiscated. This edict or clause was also added to their sentence of con- 
demnation, that whoever harboured them in their houses, or gave them any 
other assistance, should incur the same punishment. What principally 
moved the court to condemn them was, it appears, the declaration of the king 
upon oath, that as long as he was in their power he was afraid of his life. He 
also professed that this apprehension became mightily increased, and sunk 
with a deeper impression into bis mind, after the menaces which George had 
expressed to him, and of which I have already given an account. There w'ns 
ohiy one man found in this assembly, named John Bannatync, a vassal of 
Douglas, bold enough to make a public protestation against all that was 
acted in opposition to the earl, whose non-appearance at the time appointed 
he justified on the plea that he was kept away by a well-grounded cause 
of fear. 

A few days after this, William, another brother of the carl, abbot of the 
monastery of Holyrood, died of sickness, aggravated by grief, on account 
of the troubled state of affairs. Robert Cairncross, a man of mean descent, 
but wealthy, bought this preferment of the king, who then wanted money, 
and eluded the law against simony by a new kind of , fraud. The law then 
was, that ecclesiastical preferments should not be sold; but Cairncross laid a 
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(vrcat wa^cr with tlip king, that he would not bestow upon him the next pre- 
i'crmeiii of lliat kind which should become vacant; and by that means lost his 
w ager and gained the abbey. The Douglas family now seeing that all hope 
of pardon w/as cut oil', betook themselves to open force, and the only satis- 
faction they had left, was revenge, which they indulged to excess; for tliey 
committed all sorts of outrages upon the hinds of their enemies ; burned 
Couslnnd and Cranston, and rode every day up to the very gales of J^din- 
burgh, so that the city was almost besieged, and the innocent poor weic 
made to sutler for the otfcnccs of the great. 

During these commolions, on the 21st of November, a ship, called the Mar- 
tina, a brave vcssi l in those days, and richly laden, was driven by stress of 
weather upon the shore of Tnverwiek ; where part of the lading was pillaged 
by Douglas’s horse, who ranged up and down in those districts, and the rest 
was carried away by the couiilry people, who wore so ignorant of its value, 
that they took the cinnamon in it to be only a thin bark, and so sold it to 
make fire with. The whole blame of this outrage, however, fell upon the 
Douglas party. In consequence of this change of atfairs, the robbers, who 
for a long time had been restrained from their predatory practices through 
the fear of punishment, came out of the places in which they bad lain con- 
cealed, and giievously infested all the circumjacent countries. Dut though 
many disorders were committed also by others in various parts, yet all these 
murders and robberies, wherever peipctraied, were attributed to the Doug- 
lases by those courtiers, who not only thought to please the king in so doing, 
but likewise to make the name of that ianiily, whiih was otherwise popular, 
invidious to the common people. At the beginning of w'inter, the king 
marched to Tnniallon, a easllc belonging to Douglas, on the sea-coast, in 
order that, by taking it, no refuge might be left for the exiles. To reduce 
this place with little labour and cost, he was supplied with brass guns 
and powder from J)ui>bar, the castle being distant from thence only six 
miles. The foi tress was garrisoned by the soldiers of John the regent, 
because it was part of his patrimony. The siege lasted some days, during 
wliicli some of the assailants weic slain, others wounded, and some were 
blown up with gunpowder ; but none of the garrison suffered ; so that the 
king thought it necessary to break up and rctieal. In his return, David Fal- 
coner, who was loft behind with some soldiers,. to carry back the brass ord- 
nance, was set upon and slain by Douglas’s horse, who w^erc sent out to slir- 
prise the stragglers in the rear. Ilis death so enraged the j^oung king, who 
viras incensed enough before, that ho solemnly swore in his passion, never, as 
long as he lived, to revoke the sentence of hanislnncnt which had been passed 
on the proscribed family. And as soon ns he came to Edinburgh, to straiten 
them the more, by advice of his council, he ordered that a flying party of 
soldiers should be continually kept up at Coldingham, for the purpose of 
securing the country from pillage. Bolhwcll, one of the greatest persons of 
authority and intluencc in Lotliiuii, was appointed by the king to lake this 
post upon him ; but he riffused the employment, either dreading the power of 
the clan of Douglas, which, not long since, all the rest of Scotland was not 
able to cope with; or because he wished to repress the violent disposition of 
the young monarch, and prevent him from totally destroying so noble a 
family. As the king had no great conGdence in the llamiltons, on account of 
their friendship with his enemies, and the part they had taken in the slaugh- 
ter of John Stuart, carl of Lennox ; and as there were none of the nobility of the 
adjacent country, that had power or interest enough for the service; he resolved 
to send Colin Campbell, with an army, against the rebels ; a person living in 
the further parts of the realm, but prudent, valiant, and, on account of his 
justice, very popular. The Douglases, on being forsaken by the HamiJtons 
and the rest of their friends, were reduced to great straits ; so that they were 
compelled by Colin^ and George, the chief of the Homes, to become exiles 
in England. 

In the month of October, two eminent knights came on an embassy from the 
king of England, to negotiate a peace ; which, tliougli earnestly desired by 
both sovereigns, yet they could scarcely find the means of accomplishing 
for Henry, being upon the point of making war against Charles the emperor, 
J5. ; 2 V 
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iras williog to leave all safe nearer botno ; and with the same labour to pro- 
care the restoration of the Donglas family. As for James, he greatly desired 
to have Tantallon castle in his power, but his mind was very averse to restore 
the owners of it to favour ; for which reason the matter was warmly discussed 
on both sides for some da>s, and no mode of accommodation could be found 
out. At last they came to this resolution, that Tantallon castle should he 
surrendered by Douglas, and a truce concluded for five years ; the king pro> 
mising, under his signet, to grant the other demands separately. The castle 
was given up accordingly, but the other articles were not so punctually per- 
formed, save only Alexander Drummond had leave given him to return home, 
for the sake of Robert Brittain. Some months before this, James Colvil and 
Robert Cairncross, on suspicion of taking part with Douglas, were removed 
from court, and their offices bestowed on Robert Brittain, who then was in 
high favour there, and had great command. After this, though matters were 
not perfectly settled abroad, the English having burnt Arne, a town in Teviut- 
dale, before their ambassadors returned, yet the rest of the year was more 
quiet ; but the insolence of the banditti was not quite suppressed. The king 
therefore caused William Cockhurn, of Hendcrland, and Adam Scott, two 
notorious robbers, to he apprehended at Edinburgh, and, hy way of terror to 
the rest, they were put to deuth. The next year, in the month of March, the 
king sent James, carl of Murray, whom he had made deputy -governor of the 
whole kingdom, to the borders, there to have a meeting with the earl of Norlh- 
umhcrland. in order to conclude a peace, and to treat about a mutual com- 
pensation A)r losses ; hut a contention arose betwixt them, which broke off 
the conference, the one pleading, that, according to the laws made on account 
of the murder of Robert Kcr, the congress ought to be in Scotland ; while the 
other would have it in England. In the mean time, each party sent messen- 
gers to their respective monarchs, for instruction how to act in the case. 

On the ]5tli of April, there was held a council of the nobility ; where, after 
a long debate, which lasted till night, the king ordered, that the earl of Both- 
well, Robert Maxwell, Walter Scott, and Mark Ker, should he committed 
prisoners to Edinburgh castle. He also banished the chief men of March and 
Teviotdalc to other places, on suspicion that they were privately disseminat- 
ing the seeds of w ar against England. In July, the king Inning levied about 
eight thousand men, mareix d against the ro)>hers, and quickly pitclied his 
tcfits by the river Euse. Not far from thence Iive<l one John Armstrong, the 
chief of a faction of thieves ; who had struck such fear into all the neighbour- 
ing parts, that the English themselves, for many miles round, purchased their 
security by paying him a regular tribute ; and even Maxwell was so afraid 
of hie power that he attempted his destruction by all possible ways. This 
John Armstrong was enticed by the king’s ofticers to have recourse to the 
king; which he did, unarmed, with about fifty horse Jii his contpany ; but, 
neglecting to obtain the royal passport and safe- conduct foi his protection, 
he fell into an ambuscade, and was brought to the king, as one that had 
been taken prisoner, so that he and most of his followers were hanged. They 
who were the cause of his death, gave out, that he had promised to bring that 
part of Scotland, for some miles, under the obedience of the English, on con- 
dition of being well rewarded for the service. In opposition to this, however, 
it appeared that the English were very glad of his death, as it freed them 
from a dangerous enemy. Six of his surviving associates the king kept 
as hostages ; but their companions at large being not at ail deterred by this, 
from committing the like insolencies, they also were in a few months sent to 
the gallows. The king then took new hostages of those who staid at home ; 
for the Liddesdale men left their habitations, and passed over in troops to 
England, making daily incursions, and taking a great deal of plunder in the 
neighbouring parts. 

Not long after this, the king restored the noblemen to their liberty, having 
first taken hostages from them ; of these was Walter Scott, who, to gratify 
the king, slew Robert Johnston, a robber of notorious cruelty amongst them; 
which bred a deadly feud between the two families, to the great loss and 
injury of both. 

The next year, which was 1531, there happened a very remarkable circum- 
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stance, that excited a curiosity which was rather increased than abated by 
inquiry, notwithstanding the obscurity of the author. One John Scott, a man 
of no learning, nor of any great experience in business, neither had he a sub- 
tle wit of his own, to impose tricks upon others, being cast in a lawsuit, with- 
out having the ability to pay damages, hid himself some days in the sanctuary 
of the monastery of Holyrood house, without eating or diinking anything. 
When this became known, and was related to the king, he commanded that 
his apparel should be changed, and diligently searched ; and so caused him 
to be kept close from all company, in the castle of Edinburgh, where every 
day bread and water was set before him ; but he voluntarily abstained from 
all human food for thirty-two days. After that time, as if he had been suffi- 
ciently tried, he was brought forth naked into public view, where the people 
flocking about him, he made them a long incoherent speech, in which there 
was nothing luemurablo, except the affirmation, that he was assisted by the 
Yirgin Mary to fast as long as lie pleased. As this answer savoured of sim- 
plicity, ratlier thau craft, he was released from his imprisonment, on which he 
went to Rome, where he was also imprisoned by pope Clement, until he had 
fasted long enough to convince him of the miracle. Then they clothed him 
with the habit*in which prk^sts say mass, and gave him a testimonial under 
the papal seal, which is of great authority among the Romanists. Thus 
sanctioned, he went to Venice, where he gained general credence by his 
miraculous fasting ; and on alleging that be was obliged, by a vow which he 
had made, to visit Jerusalem, he received fifty ducats of gold to bear his 
charges. On his return, he brought back some leaves of palm-trees, and a 
bag full of stones, which he said were taken from the pillar to which Christ 
was fastened when lie w as scourged. In his way home to Scotland, he passed 
through London, where he mounted the pulpit in l^auTs chureh>ard, and. 
in a large audience of people, preached, at great length, about the divorce of 
king Henry from his queen, and of his defection from the sec of Rome. His 
words were so bitter, that if he had not been looked upon as a simpleton, he 
would have been forced to cat them up again ; but after being imprisoned, 
and having abstained from food for almost fifty da}s, ho was dismissed with- 
out farther hurt. On his return to Scotland, he would have joined one Thomas 
Douglity, who, about this time, had come from Italy, and built a church dedi- 
cated to the Virgin Mary, out of the alms given him by llie people, having 
obtained great gain by his feigned miracles. Though the life of this Thomas 
was sulTieienlly known to he very wicked, and the cheats of his pretended 
miracles w’cre discovered ; yet no man durst openly oppose him, for fear of 
the bishops, who, by this their new Atlas, sought to prop up the tottering pile 
of their purgatory ; and he, to requite them for their courtesy, when any of 
the richer sort of priests came to the place where he was to say mass, had 
still b. beggar ready at hand, to counterfeit himself mad, or diseased in body, 
that so, by saying his masses, he might be recovered and healed. Thomas 
having rejected John Scott, because be was not willing to admit any other 
into the partnership of his gain, the latter hired an obscure garret in the suburbs 
of Edinburgh ; where he erected an altar, and furnished it according to his 
ability, after which lie set up his own daughter, a young and beautiful girl, 
with wax tapers lighted about her, to be adored as tiie Virgin Mary. But 
this way of trade not ans\. ering his expectation, he returned to his old course 
of life, having gained nothing by his dissimulation of sanctity, except to let 
all men know, that he wanted not the will, but the ability, of an impostor. 

At the beginning of the following year, January the 16th, 1532, the earl of 
Bothwell was committed prisoner to Edinburgh castle, for having taken a 
private journey into England, and there held a secret conference with the carl 
of Northumberland. Then also, sir James Sandeland, for the great prudence, 
integrity, and authority, which he had amongst all good men, even beyond bis 
state and degree, was s^;nt to the Hermitage, a castle of Liddesdale, to restrain 
tlie incursions of thieves and robbers. 

In ancient times, there had been no fixed days, nor any set place appointed 
for trying causes respecting property, before the judges in Scotland, until 
John, duke of Albany, obtained from the pope an order that a yearly sum 
ot* money, as much as was sufficient to pay a salary to a few magislrales, should 
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be charged on the ecclesiastical body ; and levied on every one, according to 
the value of his benefice. Upon this, Gavin Dunbar, bishop of Aberdeen, 
made his appeal to the pope, in behalf of himself and other priests. The con- 
troversy continued from the 11th of March to the 24th of April, and then 
there was a college of judges settled at Edinburgh. At their first sittings, 
they devised many advantageous plans for the equal distribution of justice; 
yet the desired object did not follow. For, seeing in Scotland there are 
almost no laws, but decrees of tlie estates, many of which, instead of being 
made for pepetuity, are temporary ; and the judges hinder the enacting of 
statutes, as far as they can ; the property of all the subjects was committed 
to the determination of fifteeti men, who had a perpetual power, and even a 
t3raiinical government; their will being the only rule of conduct which they 
acknowledged. 

Much severity was now used against the Lutherans, in favour of the poj)e, 
who, on the other hand, to gratify a king so well deserving his favour, gave 
him the tithes of all parsonages for the three following years. 

In the present year, the English, perceiving that the state of affairs in Scot- 
land grew every day more settled than they had been ; but thinking still that 
their neighbours were destitute of foreign aid, because they lidd themselves 
joined with the French against the emperor Charles, sought new occasions 
for a war. Accordingly, in April, making an incursion from Herwiek, they 
burnt and plundered Coldingham, Douglas, and many other neighbouring 
towns, where they procured a great booty. They had no ap))arent provoca- 
tion, neither did they previously issue a declaration of war. Their eagerness 
for it, however, appeared iji their king’s proeJainatJon, wliieli was soon aftci 
publ«shcd, and wherein it was said, “ Thai the garrison of Herwiek had been in- 
sulted by some licentious and eoiiluiuelions words which the Scots had uttered.” 
Dut the words mentioned in the proclamation have no degrading sense at all: 
therefore, as this cause did not seem just enough for a war, they next demanded 
Cannoby, a small village on the borders, witli a poor monastery in it, alleging 
that it belonged to them, though they bad never before pretended to it ; and 
they likewise insisted on the recall of the Douglas family. For the king of 
England, perceiving that his aid was so absolutely necessary to the French 
king, that he could by no means do without it; and also knowing, that ho 
had him fast in a league, wherein the inleiest of Scotland w as not considered, 
thought it no hard matter to bring that nation to wliatever conditions he 
pleased. Moreover, because the emperor was alienated fiom him, on account 
of his peace with France, and the divorce of his aunt; and that the pojie of 
Home stirred up wars among all Chiistian princes, hcj tlioiighl, if he sat still 
now', he should Jose a great opportunity at home for hiinging about his 
desired innovations. The king of the Scots, llial he might not he unprovided 
against this storm, by a public proclamation made all over the kingdom, 
appointed his brother, the carl of Murray, his vicegerent; and, because the 
borderers of themselves were not able to I'opo with the English, who had a 
groat number of hired troops with them, be divided the kingdom into four 
parts, and commanded each of them to send out tlie ablest inon amongst 
ihcm, with their clans, and provision for forty days. These forces, thus 
succeeding one another by turns, made great iiavock in the towns and cas- 
tles of those parts, so that the king of England, w ho hud now other conenns 
to demand his cure, being frustrated in bis expectation of the Seoltish wai, 
which he had reason to believe would extend to .i great length, became 
inclinable to a peace ; but bad a mind to be sued foi it ; deeming it beneath 
his dignity cither to olfer, or seek it of himself. Tliciefore it seemed most 
convenient to negotiate the matter through the king of Fiance, who was the 
common friend to both nations, Accordingly, that prince sent his ambassa- 
dor, Stephen d’Aix, into Scotland, to inquire which of the two neighbouring 
potentates was the jiggressor in the pre.seiit contest. The king of the Scots 
liaving clearly aecpiiUed himself fioin being the cause ol the w'ar, complained 
of the Jong detention of his anibiissadois in France, without receiving an 
answer, lie also, at tlio French envoy's departure, sent letters by him to 
bis master, desiiing him u) observe llie ancient contract that had been lenewcd 
by John the icgcnt, at Koiieih lie likewise sent Da\id Delon into *7i;,ncc. to 
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refute the calumnies of the English, and to treat about the better maintenance 
in future of the ojd league, and to contract a new aflinity between France and 
Scotland. He also sent letters by him to the parliament of Paris, full of bit- 
ter complaints, concerning those mutters which had been transacted and 
agreed upon between Francis, their king, and John, the regent of Scotland ; 
stating, how that the ancient friendships, covenants, and agreements, between 
the two nations, were slighted, to favour those who were once their common 
enemies. His ambassador, Jleton, was commanded, if he saw that the things 
which he had in commission should not succeed well in France, to deliver 
those letters to the council of the judges, and presently to withdraw himself 
into Flanders, with an intent, as it might be conjectured, to make a league, 
agreement, and allinity with the emperor. 

At the same lime, war was waged in Britain, and debates were carried on 
at Newcastle, concerning the lawfulness of it; but when the ambassadors of 
both nations could not agree on terms of pacification, Guy Flury was sent 
over by the kiug of France, to cou^pose their diflerences. Tiie Scott ivsh king 
told him, that he would gratify his master as far as he was able, and he had 
also some eommunication with him, as much as was seasonable at that time, 
cunceriiing the matrimonial alliance, about which he had sent over his am- 
bassadors, and who were still in France. Flory, being thus acknowledged as 
umpire, the garrisons were withdrawn on both sides from the borders, and a 
truce was made, which was afterwards followed by a peace. The king, who 
had for some time been engaged in negotiations, both with the French 
mojKircli and the emperor, by liis ambassadors, about a matrimonial eon- 
Iraet, being now, on the restoration of peace, freed from other cares, bent bis 
mind more that way than ever. For, besides the common causes that natu- 
rally inclined him to form a potent alliance, bis thoughts were turned to the 
perpetuation of his family by a lineal issue, he being the last male of the 
stock alive; a circumstance that inspired the next heirs with the llattcriiig 
hope of possessing the throne; which did not a little trouble him, who was 
otherwise of his own nature suspicious enough. There were, indeed, many 
things that very miieli eoricurrod to nourish such hopes on their part; as, for 
instance, llicir own domestic power ; the king’s single life; his adventurous 
and enterprising disposition, whieli slighted all danger, 'Yo such a degree, 
that ho would not only stoutly undergo any hazards, but often court and 
invite them ; for, with a small party he would march against the fiercest thieves ; 
and though they w ere superior in number, yet he would either overtake them 
by his speed, or terrify and restrain them by the power of his name, and force 
them to a surrender. He would sit night and day on horseback, while 
engaged in this employment ; and if be took any refreshment or food, it was 
but little, and only that which be met with by chance^ 

These circumstances made tlic ITamiltons almost confident of the succession ; 
but as it seemed to them a long way about to wait for cither the fortuitous or 
natural causes of nioi lalily, they studied to hasten his death by treachery. A 
fair opportunity to ellect this was olfered them, by the nocturnal visits of the 
king to his mistresses, for, on such occasions, he bad but one or two atten- 
dants, But, being disappointed herein, they resolved to cut olf his hope of a 
regular succession, by hindciing bis mariiage what they could; although 
John, duke of Albany, wda ii be was regent, seemed to have made sulficient pro- 
vision against that iiicoiivenicnee; for when he renewed the ancient league 
betw een the French and Scots, at Kouen, he look care to insert the article, 
that James should marry the eldest daughter of Francis. At present, how- 
ever, there were two impediments in the way, that almost cut this league 
asunder. For Francis, being delivered out of the hands of llie Spaniards, 
priiieipally through llic activity of Henry Ylll. bad entered into so strict an 
alliance with the English, that ;hc Scottish league was much weakened by it. 
Besides this, the eldest daughter of Francis was just dead, notwithstanding 
whieb, James being (U'siious of the alliance, demanded ber next sister fur 
bis wife, and sent anibussadors o>cr for the purpose ; but her father made an 
excuse, alleging, that bis daugbter was of so weak a constitution, that there 
were little hopes of children by her, and hardly any likelihood that she would 
herself live long. 
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About the same time, a similar Degotiatian was carried on with the empe* 
ror Charles, h)r ambassadors; and at length, on the ‘i4tb of April, 1534, that 
tiiunarch sent over from Toledo, in Spain, Godescalo Eric, who, for tlic 
greater secrecy, passed through Ireland to the court of James. After declar- 
ing the commands which he had in charge from the emperor, concerning the 
wrongs ofl'ered to his aunt Katharine, and her daughter, by king Henry ; the 
calling of a general council ; the rooting out the sect of the Lutherans ; and 
the conliriiiation of an alliance — the emperor, by his letters, gave the king 
his choice of three Marys, who were all of his blood. These were, Mary, sister 
to Charles, and who had been a widow ever since the death of her hiishand, 
Lewis, of Hungary, who was slain In battle by the Turks Mary of Portu- 
gal, the daughter onds sister Leonora ;t and Mary of England, his niece, 
bis aunt Katharine. And because Charles knew that James was more in- 
clinable to this last match than the others, he also shewed a greater desire 
for it; that so he might draw the king off from his partiality to the league 
with Francis ; and, at the same time, set him at variance with Henry. James 
made answer, that the marriage with England was, indeed, in many respects, 
most advantageous, but that it wms a business of such uncertain hope, as well 
as of great danger and toil, and would besides be encumbered ^ith so many 
obstacles, that his single life, he being the last of his family, could hardly endure 
the delay ; wherefore, of all the nieces of the emperor, he told him, that the 
daughter of Christiern, king of Denmark, by Isabel, the sister of Charles, would 
be the most suitable and convenient match. Sometime afterwards, Charles 
wrote from Madrid, in rcj)ly to this demand, saying, that she was already 
promised to another; and though the emperor, by oflering conditions, seemed 
rather to prolong the matter, than really to intend the aecomplishment <»f it, 
yet the treaty was not wholly ]al<l aside. iMatters being settled and tranquil at 
home, James resolved to take a voj^age round all his dominions, in order to 
curb the stubborn spiiits of the islanders, and make them more obedient. 
Accordingly, he first sailed to the Orkneys, where he corrected all disorders, 
by appreliending and impiisoning a few of the chiefs. He also garrisoned 
two castles there, his own, and that of the bishop. Afterwards he visited 
the rest of the islands, and sent for the chief men to him, seizing such as 
refused, by force. He laid a tax on them, took hostages, and carried away 
with him those who were most likely to prove incendiaries ; and putting s«>me 
of his own people into their fortresses, he sent their leading men, some to 
Edinburgh, and others to Dunbar, as prisoners ; for, about that time, John, 
duke of Albany, had surrendered the latter place to the king, which, till 
then, had been held by a French garrison. In the month of August, great 
severity was used against the Lutherans ; some wx*rc compelled to make a 
public recantation ; and others, for refusing to appear upon summons, w'(‘rc 
banished. Two were burned, of which one, named David Straiton, was free 
enough from Lutheranism ; hut he was accused of it, only because he w as a 
little refractory in paying tithes to the collectors, and so was put to death 
only for a supposed crime. In an assembly which the king caused to be con- 
vened at Jedburgh, for the suppression of the robbers in that vicinity, Walter 
Scott was condemned on a charge of high treason, and sent prisoner to the 
castle of Edinburgh, where he remained during the whole of this reign. In 
the same month, when Francis, as I said before, had excused his daughter's 
marriage, on account of her health, but withal had oficred the king any other 
of the royal blood, James sent, as his ambassadors into France, James eail 
of Murray, viceroy of the realm, and William Stuart, bishop of Aberdeen, 


• Leonora, or rather Eleanor, nislcr of Charles V. married, in 1519, Emanuel, kir>g of l^r- 
tngal, who left her a widow, with one daughter, in 1521. In 1536, she married Francis I. 
king of France ; and in 1547, became a widow the second time. She died at Badejo/, in 
Spain, 1568. Her daughter, Mary, here mentioned, remained single till her death, in 157S. 

t Mary, of Austria, the second sister of Charles, born in 1503, married, In 1521, Louis 
Jagellon, king of Hungary, who was killed at the battle of Mohatz, in 1526. She made a 
vow of perpetual widowhood, and kept it to her death, in 1 558. She was a learned woman, 
and the friend of Erasmus, who compliBienied her in bis elegant tract entitled Vidua 
Christiana." 
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both of whom went by sea; and John Erskinc by land, because he had some 
commands to deliver to Henry of England by the way. To them was added 
a fourth, namely, Robert Reid, who was a good man, and of consummate wis- 
dom. There Mary of Rouibou, the daughter of Chailcs, duke of Vendosrne, 
a lady of the blood, was olfcred to them as a lit wife for their king. Other 
|)oints were easily agreed upon ; but the ambassadors, fearing that this mar- 
riage would not please their master, declined a formal espousal, till they had 
acquainted him with it. In the inean time, Henry of England, to embarrass 
a concern which was upon the point of being concluded, sent, in November, 
the bishop of St. David’s* into Scotland, who brought the king some English 
books, containing several points of the Christian religion, desiring him to 
read them, and diligently to weigh the contents; but James, instead of perus- 
ing them himself, gave them to some of his courtiers, who were n>ost favour- 
a])le to the eeelcsiastical order, to inspect. They had scarcely looked upon 
them, before they condemned them as heretical; and moreover, highly con- 
gratulated the king, that he had not polluted his eye, as they phrased it, with 
such pestiferous books. This was the cause of the mission, according to 
report ; but sqme aver, that these ambassadors brought certain secret eoin- 
munieations 'to James. Afterwards, the same bishop, together witli Wil- 
liam Howard, brother to the duke of Norfolk, eame so unexpectedly to Stirling, 
that they almost surprised the king, before he heard any news of their 
approach. The purport of Ihtnr errand was, that Henry desired James to 
appoint a day of interview, when they might confer together; for he had 
things of high moment and importance,^ and of great advantage to both 
nations, to propound to him personally. In this message, he held out great 
hopes, that if other matters could be well settled, bo would bestow his daugh- 
ter in marriage upon James, and leave him king of c*ill Britain after his demise; 
and, to give more credit to these promises, he olfcred to make him, for the 
present, duke of York, and viceroy of England. James, allured by these large 
and flattering promises, gave his consent, and fixed a day for the meeting. 
Bill there were two factions that resolved to oppose his journey into Eng- 
land ; the first were the Haniilton.s, who, being next heirs to the crown, 
laboured privily to keep the king from marrying, that he might have no chil- 
<lrcn to exclude thorn from the succession. In the next place, the priests 
were mightily against it, and their pretences were seemingly just and honest: 
foi, fn St, they alleged the danger he would run, if, with a small retinue,* he 
should ])ut himself into tlio power of his old enemy ; who would oblige him 
to <;om|:ly w'itli his will, though it should prove ever so much against his own 
ini Iinatioii and inlerc.st. They enumerated the examples of his ancestors, who, 
cither through tlieir own credulity, or the perfidiousness of the enemy, had been 
diawti into a snare; and by giving way to flattering promises of friendship, 
had Inouglit home nothing but a sense of their ignominy and loss. They also 
urged the unliappy mistake of James the First, who, in a lime of truce, landed, 
as he tliought, in a friendly country, and was there kept a prisoner eighteen 
years; and when, at last, he obtained bi.s libeity, it w'as upon such condi- 
tions, as he neither lawfully could, nor ought to, have accepted ; besides which, 
said they, he was most sordidly sold to his own subjects. Moreover, first 
Malcolm, and after him his brother William, kings of Scotland, were brought 
on the stage, who were enticed to London by Henry II. and then carried over 
into France, to make a show of assisting in a war there against the sovereign 
of that country, who w'as their old ally. But, added they, if it be objected 
that Henry YlII. will do none of lhe.se things : the answer is, How shall w c 
be assured of that? Next, is it not a great point of imprudence to venture 
fortune, life, and dignity, which are now in our own power, into the hands of 
another Further, the priests, thinking that all their concerns were at 
stake, and that they must, now or never, stand up for them, obliged James 


* This was William Barlow, D.D. who had been prior of the order of St. Augustin, at 
Bisliam Abbey, near MaidcDhead. He was, at this time, bishop of Asaph, and in 1536 was 
translated to St David’s, from whence ho was removed, in 1547, to Bath and Wells. In the 
reign of Mary he went abroad, and, on the aooessioD of Biizabetb, was made bi&hop of Chi- 
chester. He died in 1568. 
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Belon, archbishop of St, Andrew’s, and George Crichton, bishop of Dunkcldv 
two old infirm men, logo to court, and there ^-^roelaim, “ That religion would 
be betrayed by this interview % even that faith which had been kept for so 
many ages by their ancestors, and whicdi had all along preserved its defenders 
till that voiy day ; but the ruin of which would be attended with the total 
destruciiou of the kjiigdom.” They added, “ that to forsake their religion upon 
every slight occasion, especially at sucli a time, when the whole world united 
with arms in their hands for its defence, could not be done without great 
danger to the piesciit times, arid infamy to the future; and, moreover, tlia* 
it would be a thing of the greatest wickedness and impiety.” A\ ilh these 
engiiH'S did they assail the mind of .lames, who of himself was inclined 
enough to supcrstiiion ; and t!ie> also con upted those courtiers, who could 
the most prevail with him, desiring them, in tiu'ir names, to promise him a 
great sum of money ; so that, by tliesc aitiliees, tiicy completely alienated his 
thoughts from the ])mniised meeting. Ileiii'} took tins disappoinlmeiit in 
gieat disdain, as indeed he had rt'ason to do, ami thus the seeds of dissension 
were again sown between the two tuonaiehs. 

In tlie meantime, tlic Seoltish king was weary (»f a single life; and ]>y 
reason of foieign embassies, and the distraction caused byeomt factions at 
borne, was variously agitated in his mind. All paitics made the inibiir: 
good their pretence, but some aimed at their own piivale advantage under 
that sj)e(*ious pic*! : and though most men persuaded the king to an atlinity 
with Ch.irh'S, gn account of the nourishing state of the empire at that time, 
yet he rather inclined to an alliance with France. And thert fore, seeing 
the mat ter could not be settled by ambassadors, he biniself resolved to 
sail over to that country ; and aceoidingly, fitting out a small licet, the best 
he could eciuip in so short a time, he on the 2Gth of Jul} departed fiom Leith, 
none knowing his destination. Many were of opinion, that his design was 
for lingland, to visit his uncle, and make an apology for breaking oil the 
appointed interview in tlie prceiidirig } (?ar. Jlut when, during the violence of a 
storm, the pilot asked him wliat course he should -steer, he said, “If thcrcs 
be a necessity, land me anywhere but in Fiiglaiid,” his mind was understood. 
He niiglit have returned home, but was willing rather to sail round Scot- 
land, and so venture into the western ocean. There, loo, very bad w eather 
was experienced, so that hy the advice of a few of his domeslies, while the 
king was asleep, he was carried back again. When ho awoke, he resented 
this conduct so indignaiiily, that for ever after he bore an implacable hatred 
against James Hamilton, with whom he was highly oflended before oh 
account of the death the earl of Lennox. Neither was he ever alter w ell 
pleased with the rest of the authors of this counsel ; and there weri' some 
who, in compliance with the king’s angry humour, were continuall} insinu- 
ating, that llamilton, under the pretence of private attendance and duly, 
accompanied him on purpose to defeat his object. Notwithstanding this, 
he put to sea again with a great train of nobles on the first of September, 
and ill ten days arrived at Dieppe in Normandy. From tbcncc, that he 
might prevent Ihc news of his arrival, he went in disguise, with great speed, 
to the town of Vendosme, where the duke then was, and saw his daughter, 
who, happening not to please his fancy, he hastened on to court. Tlioiigli 
he came unexpectedly upon Francis, as well as upon the whole court, yi l 
he was honourably received by him ; and on the twenty-sixth of November, 
almost against his will, lie bestowed in marriage his daughter Magdalene 
upon him ; for her father, as I related before, judging the eldest of the two 
sisters, by reason of her sickly nature, uiiGt to bear children, ofl'ered him his 
youngest, or any other woman of the French nobility, for a wife ; but Janies 
and Magdalene having conceived an aflVetionfor each other by correspond- 
ence, which was now confirmed by approaching, seeing, and discoursing 
together, neither of them could be diverted from their purpose. 

The marriage was celebrated on the first of January, in the year 1A37, to 
the great joy of nil ; and they both arrived in Scotland on the 28th of Mfiy, 
being escorted by a French fleet. She, howfcver, lived not long after, bu-t 
died of an hectic fever on the seventh of July following, to the great grief of 
all except the priests ; for they feared that her life would put an end to their 
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luxury and Hccntiousnesss, because they knew she was educated under tlie 
discipline of her aunt the queen of Navarre. As for others, they grieved so 
much for her death, that then it was, as I think, mourning-apparel was first 
used in Scotland, though it is not much worn at present, although fashions 
commonly grow to an excess in such a space of time, which is now 
about forty years. Ambassadors were soon afler sent into France, being 
cardinal David Beton and Robert Maxwell, to bring over Mary of the house 
of Guise, widow to the duke of Longucville ; upon whom, the king foreseeing 
that he should soon he a widower, had fixed his mind, in expectation of that 
event. The same year, the earl of Bothwell having gone secretly into 
England, and held private cabals there with the people, was banished 
both out of that kingdom, Scotland, and France. Moreover, about tho 
same time, many persons were accused of high treason, amongst whom, 
John Forbes, an active young man, and the head of a great family and 
faction, was brought to an unfortunate end, as was thought tlirough the 
jealousy of the Huntleys. One Strahan, a man fit for any wicked enter- 
prise, who had been long very familiar with Forbts, and was cither privy 
to, or else partaker or author of, all his bad actions, conceiving that he 
was not so much respected by him as he thought he deserved, applied to 
his cuemyUiintley, and to him accused Forbes of treason, or, as many think, 
he there plotted the accusation with IJiintley himself, that Forbes, many 
years before, had formed a design to kill the king. The crime was not 
siifiicieiitly proved, nor were the witnesses unexceptionable ; neither was 
the plot of his adversaries, the Huntleys, against Lis life, slated in the 
process ; yet on the ItJth of Jul}, the judges, who were most of them bribed 
hy Huntley, condemned him, and he was beheaded. Ilis punishment was 
the less Innieiiled, because, though nicii believed iiim guiltless of the crime 
for which ho sufl’ered, yet they counted him w'orthy of death, on account of 
the dishonesty of his former life. Strahan, the discoverer, because he had 
ooncoalcd for a long time this heinous oflcncc, was banished Scotland, and 
lived many years after at Paris, but in so lew^d and debauched a manner, 
that men thought him a fit instrument to bring about any wicked purpose. 
Tlie king, not long after, as if he had repented of his severity against Forbes, 
took a brother of his into his family ; and not only advanced another to u 
wealtliy marriage, but restored to him the estate which had been confis- 
cated. • 

A few days after this there was another trial, which was indeed very 
lamentable, on account of the accused parlies, the new kind of wickedness 
charged on them, and the drcadfulncss of llie punishment. Joan Douglas, 
sister of the earl of Angus, and widow of John Lyons, lord of Glammis, with her 
.son, and also iier second husband, Gillespie Campbell, John Lyons, kinsman 
to her former husband, and an old priest, were accused of endeavouring to 
poison the king. All these, tbougli they lived continually in the country, 
far from court, and their friends and servants declared nothing upon their 
examination against them which could hurt them, yet were they put upon 
the rack to make them confess, and so were shut up in Edinburgh eastlc. 
The fifth day after the execution of Forbes, Joan Douglas was burnt alive, 
amidst the great commiseration of nil the spectators, who were much 
affected by the nobleness of herself and her husband; besides, she was in 
the prime of her youth, much commended for her rare beauty, and in her 
very punishment displayed an heroic fortitude. J3ut that which most moved 
the feelings of tho people, was the persuasion that the enmity against her 
banished brother, did her more prejudice than the crime of which she was 
suspected. Her husband endeavoured to escape out of the castle of Edin- 
l{urgh, but the rope being too short to let him down to the foot of tho rock, 
he broke almost all the bones of his body in the fall, and so ended his days. 
Their son, a youth of more innocent simplicity, than to have the suspicion 
of such a wickedness justly charged upon liim, was shut up a close prisoner 
in .the same castle; but after the king’s death he was released, and reco- 
vered the estate which had been taken away from his parents. Their accuser 
was William Lyons, who was nearly related to the family. He afterwards 
perceiving that so eminent a race was likely to be ruined by bis false infor- 
15. 
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mation, repented wlien it was too late, and confessed hisolTcnco to the kin)c: 
notwidislandinp: which be could not prevail to respite the punishment of the 
condemned, or to hinder their estates from being: confiscated. 

The next year, on the l‘ilh of June, Mary of the house of Guise arrived at 
Balcomie, a castle belonging: to James laird of Lerrnont ; from whence she 
was conveyed by land to St. Andrew’s; and there, in a great assembly 
of the nobility, was mariicd to the king. At the beginning of the following 
year, which was 15.39, many persons were apprehended on suspicion of 
Lutheranism ; and, about the end of February, five w^cre burned, and nine 
recanted, but many more were banished ; amongst which last class of sufler- 
ers was George Buchanan, who, when his keepers were asleep, made his 
escape out of the window of the prison in which he w'as conlinccl. This year 
the queen was delivered of a son at St. Andrew’s; and the next jear of 
another, at the same place. Both this year and the former, matters were 
rather hushed a little, than entirely composed ; some men wanting a leader, 
more than an occasion to rebel : for though many desired it, jet nd man durst 
openly avow himself as the head of an insurrection. And now, hceause the 
king had children of his own to succeed him, he heeame more coiilident of a 
settled establishment, which made him despise the nobility as ao inactive and 
unwaiiike race, who were not likely to attempt any thing against him and 
his family, that was thus riveted and confirmed by male issm*. He therefore 
applied his mind to extravagant buildings; in consequence of which he stood 
in so much need of money for his works, that, being as covetous ns he was 
indigent, both factions of nobles and priests were equally afraid, and each 
endeavoured to divert the tempest from one to the other. Accordingly, w hen- 
ever the. king complained of the lowness of his exchequer amongst Ins friends, 
one party would extol tlic riches of the other, as if the same were a piey ready 
for seizure ; and the king, by hearkening sometimes to the one, and some- 
times to the other, kept both in suspense between hope and fear. At tin's 
time, ambassadors came out of England to court, desiring the king to meet 
his uncle at “York, promising him great advantages by the interview, and 
making a long harangue concerning the love and good-will of their master 
towards him. Upon this, the faction that ()pj>oscd the priests, persuaded 
him, by all means, to resoit thither at the time appointed ; which, when t!io 
ecclesiastical body heard, they thought Ihcir order would he ruined, if they 
dick, not, by hindering the proposed meeting, disturb the union of the two 
kings, and sow the seeds of discord betwixt their own sovereign and his 
nobles. On consideriug the various ways for elfccting their object, no course 
seemed more expedient for the prevention of the threatened evil, than to 
avail tlicmsclves of the king’s desire of money, and to make him oilers of 
large subsidies. Accordingly, they placed before his eyes tlie greatness of 
the danger, and the doubtful and uncertain credit of the promises of an 
enemy ; adding, that he might obtain a greater sum of money at home, and in 
an easier manner. In the first place, they promised to give him of their own, 
thirty thousand pieces of gold yearly, and that all the rest of their estates* 
should be at his service, in case of future emergencies. They observed also, 
that out of the goods of lliosc who rebelled against the authority of the pope, 
and the majesty of the king; and who, by troubling the peace of the chuicli 
by new and wicked errors, would subvert all piety, overtbrow the rights of 
magistracy, and abrogate ancient institutions ; he might bring above one hun- 
dred thousand pieces more yearly into his exchequer, if he would permit 
lirem to nominate a chief justice, to determine iu cases of delinquency, as 
. they could not themselves, by law, sit in capital cases, to condemn any man. 
They slated, that, in the management of the process, there would be no dan- 
ger, nor any want of proof against offenders, since thousands of men were ip 
the habit of reading the books of the Old and New Testament ; of discoursing 
concerning the power of the pope ; of contemning the ancient rites of the church ; 
and of detracting from the reverence and observance due to religious persons, 
who were consecrated to the service of God. This they urged upon him wjtli 
such energy, that he appointed them a judge according to thehr own hearts; 
who was James Hamilton, natural brother to the carl of Arran. He was a man 
who already lay under great obligations to the priesthood, for the gratuities 
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which he had received from them ; and as he had incurred the royal displeasure, 
he was now desirqus of recommending himself to favour, by the perpetration 
of some act, however cruel, as an atonement. 

About the same tinje, his cousin-german, James Hamilton, sheriff of TAn- 
lithgow, who had*' been long in exile, obtained permission to return into 
Scotland, where he had commenced a suit against James the bastard; but, 
on learning what danger the favourers of the reformed doctrine ran, he sent 
his son with a message to the king, just as he was going over into Fife. The 
young man having very opportunely met him before he went on board, filled 
his/mind, which was naturally suspicious, with fearful presages, that thecom- 
inission granted to Hamilton would he of serious consequences, and perni- 
cious to the whole kingdom, unless he prevented the sophistry by anotlicr 
stratagem. The king, who was then on his passage into Fife, sent young 
Hamilton back to Edinburgh, with orders to the exchequer court, for the 
immediate assembling of Janies Lermont, James Kirkaldy, and Thomas 
Erskine, of whom the first was master of the household, the second lord-high 
treasurer, ami neither of them averse to thereformed religion; but the third, who 
was firmly attached to the popish faction, was the king’s secretary. These 
were all ordered to meet; and the king commanded them to give the same 
credit to the messenger as they would do to himself, if he were present; and 
so took tlie ring ofl’ his finger, and sent it them as a known token between 
them. Having consulfcd together, they caused James to be apprehended, 
while he was preparing himself for his journey, after dinner, and comrnitted 
him prisoner to the castle. Eut, understanding by their spies at court, that 
the king was pacified, and that ITamillon would in consequence bo released, 
they bceanie alarmed on acroiinl of the public danger, as well as their own; 
fearing that a man equally factious and powerful, would be provoked to exer- 
cise a bitter and cruel revenge, for the ignominy and allVont whicli he had* 
received. To avert this, they repaired immediately to the king, and laid 
before him the perilous consequences of sufl'ering so crafty and fierce a per- 
.son to be set at iiiierty, without a legal inquiry. The king, upon this, came 
to Edinburgh, and from tliencc removed to Seaton, where he caused James 
to be brought to his trial, and in a court duly eon.sti luted, according to the 
custom of the country, he waseoiideintied,and had his head struck off; while his 
body was dismembered after cxecnliun, and the quarters were hung up in the 
public places of the city. The crimes objected against him, in the name of»thc 
king, w ere, that, on a certain day, he bad broken open the royal bedchamber, 
with a design to kill him ; and that he had carried on secret designs with the 
Douglas faction, who were declared public enemies. Few grieved for bis 
dealli, because of the wickedness of his former life, save only his own kin- 
dred, and the ecclesiastics, who, in a manner, had placed all the hopes of 
their fortunes upon him alone. 

From this time forward, the king increased in his suspicions of the nobility ; 
and, ’ocsidcs, his mind was so distracted with cares, that he could not enjoy 
any quiet sleep, being continually tormented with dreams; of which one, more 
rcrnaikablc than the rest, made a great noise. It was reported, that, in his 
.sli ep, he saw James Hamilton running at liim with his drawn sword; and 
til'd he first cut off Iiis right arm, then his left, and threatened him shortly to 
conic and take away Ids life, and then disappeared. When he awoke in a 
fright, and was mucli peiplcxed about the event of his dream, word was 
brought him, that both his sons died, almost at the same moment, one at St. 
Andrew’s, and the other at Stirling. 

Meanwhile, there was neither a certain peace, nor yet an open war, witli 
th(‘ king of England, who had been long since oflended ; insomuch, that, with- 
out any formal declaration of hostilities, ravages w ere committed, for the sake 
of plunder, on the borders of Scotland. When restitution w as demanded for 
these aggressions, the English refused to return any favourable answer; which 
m:ule all men see, that Henry resented, with great indignation, the refusal to 
meet him at York. Janies, though assured that war was certain, for which 
lie made the necessary preparations, by raising recruits, appointing his 
brother, the earl of Murray, general-in-chief, and putting the country into a 
complete state of defence; yet ho sent an ambassador to the English, for the 
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purpose of composing matters, if possible, without blows. In the mean time, 
George Gordon was sent to the borders, with a small force, to prevent the 
pillaging incursions of the enemy. The English, despising^he inconsiderable 
number of their opponents, under Gordon, hastened to^ burn Jedburgh ; but 
George Home, with four hundred horse, encountered, charged them so 
briskly, that, after a short light, on seeing the Gordons approach, they were 
dismayed, and sought their safety in flight. There were not many slain, but 
several were taken prisoners. James Lerinont, who had been sent to nego> 
tiale about a peace, at Newcastle, could obtain no answer ; and, in order that 
the war might be carried on more covertly, be was commanded to return \iith 
the English army. Moreover, John Erskine and another, wlio were s\mt 
ambassadors from Scotland, met that army at York, where they were detairiecl 
by Howard, the genera], and never dismissed till they came to lierwick. 
James, being assured by his spies, before the return of his amhassadors, that the 
English forces were approaching, formed his camp at Falkirk, about fourteen 
miles from the borders. Here he rested, and sent George Gordon heforc, with 
ten thousand men, to keep the enemy in check, and prevent their plurulcriiigs ; 
yet he did nothing very considerable, and had not so much as a slight skirmish 
with the English. The king of Scotland was mighty earnest to give battle, but 
the nobility resisted it with sucli vehemence, that he w'as full of wrallj, and burst 
out in a rage against them, calling them cowards, and unworthy of their 
ancestors, every now and then telling them, that, since they betra3cd him, he 
and his own family would do that which they had basely icfused to perforin. 
Neither could he be appeased, though they cainc about him, and told him 
that ho had done enough for his honour; that he had not only kept the Eng- 
lish army, which was long in raising, and had invaded Scotland witli great 
boasting, from roving about for plunder, but that also, for the space of eight 
days, during which it had remained in the country, it was so pent up, as 
never to bo able to march above a mile from the borders. For, after the Eng- 
lish came out of Berwick, they went as far as Kelso, up against the stream ; 
and there being informed of the march of the Scottish army, they pass(‘d over 
the ford, being so fearful of engaging, that th*^‘y rushed into the river with the 
utmost precipitation and disorder ; every one, on crossing over, leaving his 
colours, and making the best of his way home. Gordon, in the nieai, time, 
who saw all this at a distance, neither stirred, nor made any attf^iipt upon 
Ihe'r rear, for which the king conceived an implacahie hatreti against liirn. 
Maxwell, to appease his anger as much as he could, promised, if allowed ten 
thousand men, to march into England by the Solway, and perforin some 
considerable service. And he would have beeti ns good as his w'ord, if the 
king, who was exceedingly angry with the nobility, had not given secret 
letters and a commission to Oliver Sinclair, brother lo the laiid of Itosslyii ; 
but which he was on no account to open till a certain time. The purpoit of 
the commission was, that the whole army should acknowledge Sinclair for 
tlieir commander-in-chief; and the motive of James in granting the authority, 
wa.s, that in the event of his troops gaining the day, the glory of the victory 
might not redound to the nobles. When they came into the hostile country, 
where about five hundred English cavalry appeared on the hills, Sinclair 
caused himself to be lifled up on high by those of his party, and the royal 
mandate lo be read aloud ; upon which, the whole army was so oO'ended, and 
especially Maxwell, that the soldiers broke their ranks, and fell into confu- 
sion, intermingling promiscously with each other. 

’ “The English, on the elevated ground, perceiving the advantage which this 
confusion afforded them, and which was so contrary to their experience of 
military affairs, immediately seized the opportunity, and rushed down, accord- 
ing to their wonted manner, with a great shout, upon their opponents, who 
were taken by surprise, and knew not whether to fight or fly. In consequence 
of this sudden attack and disorder, horse, foot, and baggage, were indiscrimi- 
nately driven into the adjoining marshes, where numbers were made prison- 
ers, and many afterwards fell into the bands of the Scottish moss-troopers, 
who sold them to the English. 

When the fatal intelligence of the loss of his army was brought to the king, 
who was at no great distance, his mind became much agitated by the con 
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tending passions orMignation, anger, and grief; so that he was distracted 
between the desii^ of punishing what he termed the perBdiousness of his own 
people, and the nese^tai'y consideration of retrieving the public affairs. But 
so desperate was-<b 2 htate of things, that it seemed most advisable to oon> 
elude a truce with in; English ; and to recall, on the best terms that could bo 
adopted, Archibald l^onglas, earl of Angus, from exile. Amidst this per- 
plexity, the king, beipg exhausted with watching, fasting, and anxiety, died 
a few days after, on (he 13th of December, leaving a daughter as heiress to 
the throne, though a child only eight days old. 

Be was buried on the 14lh of January, in the monastery of Holyrood, near 
^ first wife Magdalene. In his lifetime, his countenance and personal 
form were very comely ; his stature indifferently tall, but his strength exceeded 
the proportion of his body ; his wit was sharp, but not sniciently cultivated 
with learning, which, however, was the fault of the times. In his diet he was 
sparing ; he seldom drank wine ; and he was most patient of labour, cold, heat, 
and hunger, for he would often sit on horseback, night and day, in the coldest 
winter, that so he might catch the thieves in their retreats, unawares; and 
his activity (truck such a terror into them, that they abstained from their 
evil practices, as if he had always been present among them. He was so well 
acquainted with the customs of his country, that he would give just answers 
concerning weighty matters, while travelling on the road, with great readiness 
and exactness ; and he was also easy of access, even to the poorest. But 
his virtues were almost equalled by as many vices; yet the^ had this allevia- 
tion, that they seemed rather to be imputed to the times in which be lived, 
than to his own natural disposition. For such an universal licentiousness 
bad overrun all, that public^iscipline could not be retrieved, but with exces- 
sive strictness and severity. What made him so covetous of money, was 
the circum.stance, that when he was under the guardianship of others, he was 
educated with great parsimony ; and when he came of age, he' entered into 
an empty palace, where be found all the moveables embezzled ; so that every 
room was to be new-furnished at once, while his trustees had expended the 
royal revenue on uses which he wholly disapproved. Those who had the 
instruction of his youth, instead of teaching him virtue, indulged bis inclina- 
tion to women, because, by that means, they hoped to have him longer under 
their management. A great part of the nobility did not much lament his 
death, because he had banished some of them, and kept others in prison ; 
while many again, being disgusted with his conduct and severity, chose rather to 
'surrender themselves to the king of England, though an enemy, than commit 
themselves to the anger of their own sovereign. 


END OJ VOIi. I. 

















